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PEEFACE. 


The  object  of  this  Manual  is  to  provide  the  teacher  and 
student  of  Dyeing  with  a  useful  text-book  giving  exact 
scientific  and  practical  information.  It  is  intended  also 
to  supply  the  Dyer  with  explanations  of  the  scientific 
principles  involved  in  the  operations  of  his  art,  in  oixler 
that  he  may  take  a  more  intelligent  interest  in  his  work, 
and  be  stimulated  to  criticise  it,  and  to  determine,  by 
means  of  well-devised  experiments,  whether  his  methods 
are  rational  and  incapable  of  improvement,  or  the 
reverse. 

Certain  details  have  been  furnished  relating  to  the 
mode  of  applying  the  various  Colouring  Matters  and 
Mordants,  but  these  must  not  be  regarded  as  fixed  and 
unchangeable  receipts,  but  rather  as  starting-points  for 
further  experimentel  work. 

The  Art  of  Dyeing  being  a  special  branch  of  Chemical 
Technology,  no  apology  is  offered  for  leavening  the  work 
with  a  wholesome  amount  of  chemistry.  The  Dyer  is 
specially  urged  to  make  himself  acquainted  with  the 
general  principles  of  chemical  science,  for  assuredly  the 
more  such  knowledge  is  brought  to  bear  upon  every 
detaH  of  the  art,  the  more  rapid  will  be  its  progress. 

It  seemed  necessary  to  give  the  somewhat  complex 
chemical  symbols  and  scientific  names  of  the  Coal-Tar 
colours  in  order  to  identify  them,  since,  in  the  course  of 
time,  many  of  the  present  commercial  names  may  be  re- 
placed by  others,  or  applied  to  colouring  matters  not  yet 
introduced.  The  advanced  student  will  find  them  useful, 
for  they  show  at  a  glance  the   chemical  t^VqAaot^y^ 
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existing  between  colours  which  possess  similar  dyeing 
properties. 

The  metric  system  of  weights  and  measures  has  been 
adopted  because  of  its  advantages  both  to  the  teacher 
and  the  student  of  Dyeing,  and  it  is  now  becoming  more 
and  more  generally  known  and  appreciated.  For  those 
who  prefer  the  English  system,  however,  tables  of  equiva- 
lents are  given  at  the  end  of  the  volume. 

Considerable  care  has  been  bestowed  upon  the 
arrangement  of  the  subject  matter,  to  prevent,  on  the  one 
hand,  confusion  arising  in  the  mind  of  the  reader  as  to 
which  fibre  is  being  referred  to  in  any  given  connection, 
and,  on  the  other,  to  enable  comparisons  to  be  readily 
made  of  the  treatment  to  which  each  fibre — cotton,  wool, 
or  silk — is  submitted  when  applying  any  given  colouring 
matter  or  mordant. 

To  my  old  and  valued  friend,  Prof.  L.  Liechti,  of 
Vienna,  I  tender  my  best  thanks  for  his  friendly  criti- 
cisms during  the  progress  of  the  work,  and  his  kind 
assistance  in  the  revision  of  the  proofs. 

My  obligations  are  also  due  to  those  Colour-Manu- 
facturers and  Engineers  whose  names  are  mentioned  in 
the  text,  and  also  to  the  proprietors  of  the  Textile  Manu- 
facturer,  for  the  loan  of  a  complete  set  of  their  well- 
known  joumaL 

All  the  principal  English  and  foreign  standard  works 
and i  journals  on  dyeing  have  been  consulted,  and  the 
information  has,  as  far  as  possible,  been  brought  down 
to  the  latest  date. 

J.  J.  S, 

Yorkshire  CpUege,  Leeds. 
October^  1885. 
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FIBRES. 


CHAPTER  L 


1.  The  OottOU-PUnt— Cotton  is  the  white,  downy, 
fibrous  substance  which  envelopes  the  Beeds  of  various 
species  of  the  cotton- 
plant,  Gottypium,  be- 
longing to  the  natural 
order  Malv€Uie(e.  The 
seeds,  towhich  the  cot- 
ton fibres  are  attached, 
are  enclosed  in  a  3- 
to  6-valved  capsule, 
which  bursts  when 
ripe;  the  cotton  is 
then  collected  and 
spread  out  to  diy. 
The  seeds  are  after- 
wards separated  by 
the  mechsmical  opera- 
tion  termed  "  gin- 
ning," and  the  raw 
cotton  thus  obtained 
is  sent  to  the  apiimer.  ^t-  i.-Cotion  Piunt. 

The  cotton-plant  (Fig. 

1)  is  cultivated  with  success  only  in  warm  clinukteS. 
There  axa  numerous  varieties,  of  which  the  following  are 
the  principal : — 
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(1)  Goaaypium  harhadense. — An  herbaceous  plant, 
bearing  a  yellow  flower,  and  attaining  a  height  of 
4-5  metres. 

A  variety  of  this  species  yields  the  Sea  Island 
cotton,  much  prized  on  account  of  the  great  strength, 
length,  and  lustre  of  its  fibres.  It  is  grown  in  the 
North  American  States  of  South  Carolina,  Georgia,  and 
Florida,  and  on  the  neighbouiing  islands  of  the  West 
Indies. 

(2)  Go887jpium  hirautum.  —  A  hairy,  herbaceous 
plant,  about  2  metres  high,  with  pale  yellow  or  almost 
white  flowers.  It  is  grown  in  the  States  of  Alabama, 
Louisiana,  Texas,  and  Mississippi 

(3)  Goaaypium  lierhaceum,  —  A  small  herbaceous 
plant,  1  metre  high,  and  bearing  yellow  flowers.  Varieties 
of  this  species  are  grown  in  India,  China,  Egypt,  and 
America. 

The  Madras,  Surat,  and  short-stapled  Egyptian 
cotton,  also  some  American  cottons,  are  obtained  from 
this  species. 

(4)  Goaaypiv/m  peruvianum, — This  species,  a  native 
of  South  America,  grows  to  a  height  of  3-5  metres,  and 
bears  a  yellow  flower.  It  yields  the  long-stapled  and 
much  esteemed  Peruvian  and  Brazilian  cottons. 

(5)  Goaaypium  religioaum. — This  is  a  low  annual 
shrub,  about  1  metre  high,  and  bearing  a  yellow  flower. 
It  is  grown  in  China  and  India,  and  yields  the  so-called 
Nankin  cotton,  remarkable  for  its  tawny  colour. 

(6)  Goaaypium  arboreu/tn. — This  is  a  perennial  tree, 
growing  to  a  height  of  6-7  metres,  and  bearing  reddish- 
purple  flowers.  It  is  a  native  of  India,  and  produces 
a  good  quality  of  cotton. 

2.  Physical  Structure. — If  cotton  wool  is  examined 
under  the  micixwcope,  it  is  seen  to  consist  of  minute 
fibres.  Their  general  appearance  is  that  of  spirally- 
twisted  l)ands,  having  thickened  borders  and  irregular 
markings  on  the  surface  (Fig.  2).  In  the  better  qualities 
of  cotton — e,g.,  Sea  Island — the  spiral  character  is  less 
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prominent.  Transverse  sections  of  the  fibres  show  tUem 
to  be  flattened  tubes,  having  comparatively  tliick  walla 
ajid  a  small  central  opening 
(K8-3). 

A  dngle  cotton  fibre  is,  m- 
deed,an  elongated,  tapering,  and 
collapsed  plant-cell,  the  thin  end 
of  which  is  closed,  and  the  other 
(namely,  that  by  which  it  was 
iittached  to  the  seed)  irregularly 
torn.  Sometimes  broad  ribbon- 
like fibres  may  be  noticed,  which 
are  remarkably  transparent,  and  pig.  2. 
possess  irregular  folds.  Their 
transverse  section  exhibits  no 
central  opening  at  all  (Fig.  4).  They  are,  indeed, 
unripe  fibres,  in  which  no  separation  of  the  thin  cell 
walls  has  yet  token   place.      They  refuse   to  be  dyed 

Fig.  3.— TruurerBS  Sactioiu  at  Cottoii  Fibre. 

like  ordinary  ripe  fibres,  and  appear  occasionally  as 
white  speclu  in  indigo-  and  nutdder-dyed  calicoes; 
hence  the  name  dead  cotUm  has  been  given  to  them.  In 
half-ripe  cotton  Sbrea  the  cell  walls  are  still  so  closely 

Fig.  4.— Tnnaierss  SeotlaiiB  of  Unripo  Cation  Fibre. 

pressed  together  that  the  ultimate  central  canal  is  indi- 
cated in  a  transverse  section  only  by  a  fine  line.  When 
steeped  in  water,  however,  such  fibres  gradually  swell  up 
and  form  hollow  tubes.  Gotten  fibres  vary  in  length 
from  2-5  to  6  centimetres,  and  in  breadth  from  0-017  to 
0-05  millimetres. 
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The  spiral  character  of  the  fibre  makes  it  possible  to 
spin  exceedingly  fine  yam,  and  also  accounts  for  the 
elastic  character  of  calico  as  compared  with  linen,  the 
fibres  of  which  are  stiff  and  straight.  The  microscopic 
appearance  of  cotton  serves  to  distinguish  it  from  other 
vegetable  and  animal  fibres. 

S.  Chemical  Composition. — The  substance  of  the 
cotton  fibre  is  called  Cellulose.  This  is  almost 
universal  in  vegetable  cells,  forming  the  so-called  lig- 
neous matter  or  woody  fibre  of  plants,  but  whereas 
in  woody  fibre  the  cellulose  is  encrusted  with  a  large 
proportion  of  foreign  matter — such  as  dried-up  sap, 
resin,  &c., — ^in  the  cotton  fibre  it  is  in  a  tolerably  pure 
condition.  The  impurities  present  amount  to  about  5 
per  cent.,  this  being  the  loss  sustained  by  raw  cotton 
when  submitted  to  the  process  of  bleaching,  the  main 
object,  indeed,  of  which  is  the  total  removal  of  these 
impurities.  The  principal  bleaching  ^  operation  consists 
in  boiling  the  cotton  with  a  solution  of  sodium  car- 
bonate or  hydrate.  From  the  dark  brown  solution 
thus  obtained,  acids  throw  down  a  voluminous  light 
brown  precipitate,  which,  when  washed  and  dried, 
amounts  only  to  about  0*5  per  cent,  of  the  weight  of 
cotton  employed.  This  precipitate  is  found  to  consist  of 
the  following  organic  substances  : — Pectic  acid,  brown 
colouring  matter,  cotton  wax,  fatty  acids  (margaric  acid), 
and  albuminous  matter.  Pectic  acid  exists  in  the  largest 
proportion,  and  it  is  not  improbable  that  the  4*5  per  cent, 
loss  by  bleaching  still  unaccounted  for,  represents  certain 
pectic  matters,  modified  and  rendered  soluble  by  the  action 
of  alkalis,  but  not  precipitated  by  acids. 

In  addition  to  the  above-mentioned  impurities  of  the 
cell  wall,  the  raw  cotton  fibre  seems  to  be  covered  with 
an  exceedingly  delicate  membrane,  or  cuticle,  which  is 
not  cellulose.  If  cotton,  when  under  microscopical  obser- 
vation, be  moistened  with  an  ammoniacal  solution  of 
cupric  hydrate,  the  fibre  swells  up  imder  its  influence, 
whereas  the  cuticle  is  unaffected  and  shows  itself  as 
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band-like  strictures  or  rings  of  yarioos  breadths.  If  a  drop 
of  sulphuric  acid  be  then  added,  the  cellulose  separates 
out  as  a  gelatinous  mass,  which,  on  adding  a  drop  of 
iodine  solution,  becomes  coloured  blue,  whereas  the  cuticle 
is  coloured  yellow.  By  moving  the  cover-glass  aside  a 
little,  the  cuticle  rings  are  seen  to  be  in  the  form  of 
tubes,  possessing  apparently  a  spiral  structure.  Some 
observers  state  that  during  the  bleaching  process  this 
cuticle  is  removed,  while  others  say  this  is  not  the  case. 
The  average  moisture  in  raw  cotton  is  about  8  per  cent,  so 
that,  reckoning  the  5  per  cent,  impurities  already  alluded 
to,  one  may  consider  that  raw  cotton  contains  87  per 
cent,  of  pure  dry  cellulose. 

When  submitted  to  chemical  analysis,  cellulose  is 
foimd  to  be  composed  of  carbon,  hydrogen,  and  oxygen, 
the  formula  assigned  to  it  being  OeHjoOfi.  It  is  closely 
allied  in  composition  to  starchy  dextrin,  and  glucose,  and 
is  classed  along  with  them  as  a  carbo-hydrate.  It  is 
colourless,  possesses  neither  taste  nor  smell,  and  has  a 
density  of  about  1*5.  If  heated  above  130°  C.  it  becomes 
brown,  and  begins  to  decompose.  In  contact  with  air 
it  bums  without  emitting  any  very  strong  odour,  a 
fact  which  may  sometimes  serve  to  distinguish  it  fh)m 
wool  and  silk.  It  is  quite  insoluble  in  the  ordinary 
solvents,  water,  alcohol,  ether,  &c.,  but,  as  already  ex- 
plained, it  dissolves  in  an  ammoniacal  solution  of  cuprio 
hydrate ;  from  this  it  is  precipitated  by  acids  as  a  gela- 
tinous mass,  which,  when  washed  with  alcohol,  forms  an 
amorphous  white  powder. 

Action  of  various  Agencies  on  Cotton, 

4.  Action  of  Mildew. — Owing  to  its  comparative 
freedom  from  impurity,  cotton  may  be  stored  for  a  long 
period  without  undergoing  any  change,  more  especially  if 
it  is  bleached  and  kept  dry.  When,  however,  it  is  con- 
taminated with  added  foreign  organic  matter,  siich  as 
starch,  gum,  &c  (e,g,y  in  "  finished "  calicoes),  and  then 
exposed  to  a  moist,  warm  atmosphere,  it  \e  N^'t'j  \^si^^ 
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gradually  to  become  tender  or  rotten.  This  is  owing  to 
the  growth  of  vegetable  organisms  of  a  very  low  order, 
generally  called  "  mildew."  These  fungi  feed  upon  the 
starchy  matters  present,  inducing  their  decomposition, 
and  after  some  little  time  the  cotton  fibres  themselves 
are  attacked.  The  simultaneous  production  of  crenic, 
humic,  ulmic,  and  other  organic  acids  may  possibly  assist 
somewhat  in  the  tendering  process. 

5.  Action  of  Frost — It  has  been  supposed  by  some 
that  wet  calico  is  tendered  when  it  is  frozen.  Although 
the  evidence  on  this  point  is  conflicting,  it  is  quite 
conceivable  that  the  crystallisation  might  act  injuriously 
in  a  mechanical  way,  and  that  the  atmospheric  ozone 
might  also  exercise  some  slight  destructive  influenca 
The  popular  notion  probably  arises  from  the  fact  that  in 
their  rigid  state  the  cotton  fibres  are  readily  broken.  A 
similar  friable  condition  is  obtained  by  excessive  stiffening 
with  starch  or  gum. 

6.  Action  of  Acids. — Cold  dilute  mineral  acids  have 
little  or  no  action,  but  if  allowed  to  dry  upon  the  cotton 
they  gradually  become  sufficiently  concentrated  to  corrode 
and  tender  the  fibre.  The  physical  structure  of  the  fibre 
is  not  affected,  but  the  chemical  composition  of  the  dis- 
integrated fibre  seems  to  be  somewhat  altered :  it  con- 
tains more  oxygen  and  hydrogen.  The  same  corrosive 
action  soon  takes  place  if  cotton  impregnated  with  such 
acids  is  heated.  The  process  of  "  extracting "  or  "  car- 
bonising "  woollen  rags  containing  cotton  (i.e.,  destroying 
and  removing  the  cotton),  by  means  of  sulphuric  or 
hydrochloric  acid,  is  founded  on  this  fact. 

The  action  of  strong  acids  varies  considerably  accord- 
ing  to  the  nature,  concentration,  and  temperature  of  the 
acid,  as  well  as  the  duration  of  its  contact  with  the 
fibra 

Very  concentrated  sulphwric  add  causes  cotton  to 
swell  up,  and  form  a  gelatinous  mass,  from  which,  on 
the  addition  of  water,  a  starch-like  substance  termed 
Amyloid  may   be  precipitated.      A  solution  of  iodine 
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colours  this  amyloid  blue.  Y^etable  parchment  is 
paper  (cellulose)  superficially  changed  into  amyloid  by 
a  short  steeping  in  strong  sulphuric  acid  140^  Tw. 
(Sp.  Gr.  1*7),  then  washing  and  drying.  An  increased 
affinity  for  beisic  coal-tar  colouring  matters  is  said  to  be 
imparted  to  cotton  by  this  treatment,  even  when  the  acid 
is  diluted  to  84°  Tw.  (Sp.  Gr.  1  -42),  although  its  physical 
aspect  then  remains  unchanged.  Cotton  completely  dis- 
organised by  acid^  and  obtained  as  a  fine  powder,  seems  to 
contain  one  molecule  of  water  more  than  ordinary  cellu- 
lose, and  the  substance  thus  produced  has  been  termed 
Hydro-ceUulose. 

If  the  concentrated  sulphuric  acid  is  allowed  to  act 
for  a  longer  time^  the  cotton  dissolves  with  the  formation 
of  a  different  substance  of  a  gummy  nature^  called 
Dextrin  (CgHioOg) ;  when  the  solution  is  diluted  with 
water  and  boiled  for  some  time,  this  dextrin  is  further 
changed  into  Glucose  (CgHuOg). 

If  cotton  be  heated  with  strong  nitric  add  it  is  entirely 
decomposed,  producing  oxalic  acid  and  an  oxidised  cellulose 
soluble  in  alkalis.  By  the  action  of  cold  concentrated  nitrio 
acid,  or,  better  still,  a  mixture  of  strong  nitric  and  sulphuric 
acids,  cellulose  is  changed  into  so-called  Nitro-cellulose. 
The  physical  structure  of  the  cotton  remains  the  same, 
although  increased  in  weight  by  more  than  5  per  cent., 
but  its  chemical  composition  and  properties  are  very  much 
altered,  certain  elements  of  the  nitric  acid  having  re- 
placed a  greater  or  less  proportion  of  the  hydrogen  of 
the  cellulose.  The  most  highly  niti'ated  compound  is 
Pyroxylin,  or  Gun-cotton  (Ci,Hi4(N02)6  0io),  produced  by 
the  short  action  of  a  very  concentrated  mixture  of  acids; 
it  is  very  explosive,  and  insoluble  in  alcohol  and  ether. 
The  less  nitrated  product,  obtained  by  the  longer  action 
of  more  dilute  acids,  forms  the  so-called  Soluble  Pyroxy- 
lin. Its  solution  in  a  mixture  of  ether  and  alcohol  con- 
stitutes Collodion,  which  on  evaporation  leaves  the 
pyroxylin  as  a  thin,  transparent,  homy  film,  insoluble  in 
water.     It  was  long  ago  noticed  by  KublmaxviiL  \Jaa.\i  ^qck^t 
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cotton  had  an  increased  affinity  for  colouring  matters,  but 
no  practical  use  has  been  made  of  the  fact. 

Strong  hydrochloric  and  phosphoric  acids  behave 
towards  cotton  like  sulphuric  acid,  but  their  action  is 
less  energetic.  Although  the  ultimate  product  of  the 
action  of  hydrochloric  acid  or  cotton  is  the  same  as  that 
given  by  sulphuric  acid,  there  is  never  any  intermediate 
formation  of  amyloid. 

Solutions  of  tartaric,  citric,  and  oxalic  acids  have  no 
destructive  action  on  cotton  if  it  is  simply  steeped  in 
the  liquid ;  but  if  cotton  saturated  with  a  solution  con- 
taining 2  per  cent,  of  any  of  the  above  acids  is  dried  and 
heated  for  an  hour  to  100°  0.,it  becomes  slightly  tendered. 
With  4  per  cent,  solutions  the  destructive  action  is  very 
decided  at  100°  0.,  and  perceptible  even  at  80°  C. 
Oxalic  acid  has  the  most  injurious  effect  in  this  respect. 
If  the  acid  sohitions  are  thickened  with  gum  or  starch, 
and  if  steaming  be  substituted  for  a  dry  heat,  the  cor- 
rosive action  in  each  case  is  less  marked,  so  that  in  the 
ordinary  practice  of  the  calico-printer,  who  frequently 
uses  steam-colours  containing  4  per  cent,  or  more  of  the 
above  acids,  there  is  little  to  fear.  Still,  it  is  well  to  bear 
in  mind  that  even  organic  acids  cannot  under  all  cir- 
cumstances be  applied  to  cotton  with  impunity. 

Acetic  acid  may  be  considered  as  having  no  perceptible 
action  on  cotton. 

7.  Action  of  Alkalis. — Weak  solutions  of  caustic 
potash  or  soda,  when  used  cold,  have,  under  ordinary  cir- 
cumstances, no  action  on  cotton,  although  long-continued 
and  intermittent  steeping  and  exposure  to  air  tender 
the  fibre.  Cotton  may  even  be  boiled  for  several  hours 
with  weak  caustic  alkalis,  if  care  be  taken  that  it  remains 
steeped  below  the  surface  of  the  solution  during  the  whole 
operation,  but  otherwise  it  is  very  liable  to  become  rotten, 
especially  if  the  exposed  portions  are  at  the  same  time 
under  the  influence  of  steam.  Such  exposure  is  to  be 
guarded  against  during  certain  of  the  operations  in  bleach- 
ing cotton  fabrics.  The  tendering  action  is  probably  due  to 
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oxidation.  It  is  worthy  of  note  that  the  disorganiflecl 
fibre  (oxy-cellulose)  possesseR  an  increased  attraction  for 
basic  coal-tar  colouring  matters. 

In  the  case  of  raw  cotton,  the  action  of  boiling  with 
weak  caustic  alkalis  is  simply  to  remove  those  natural 
impurities  already  referred  to,  which  cause  it  to  be 
water-repellent,  and  therefore  difficult  to  wet  by  mere 
steeping  in  cold  water. 

The  action  of  strong  solutions  of  caustic  potash  or 
soda  is  very  remarkable.  If  a  piece  of  calico  is  steeped 
for  a  few  minutes  in  a  solution  of  caustic  soda,  marking 
about  50°  Tw.  (Sp.  Gr.  1*25),  it  assumes  quite  a 
gelatinous  and  translucent  appearance ;  when  taken  out 
and  washed  free  from  alkali,  it  is  found  to  have 
shrunk  considerably,  and  become  much  closer  in  texture. 
If  a  single  fibre  of  the  calico  thus  treated  be  ex- 
amined under  the  microscope,  it  is  seen  to  have  lost  all  its 
original  characteristic  appearance ;  it  has  no  superficial 
markings,  and  is  no  longer  flat  and  spirally  twisted,  but 
seems  now  to  be  thick,  straight,  and  transparent.  A  trans- 
verse section  shows  it  to  be  cylindrical,  while  the  cell 
walls  have  considerably  thickened,  and  the  central  open- 
ing is  diminished  to  a  mere  point  (Fig.  5).     Many  years 

0ago  a  Lancashire 
calico  -  printer, 
John       Mercer, 

Fif?.  5.-Traii8ver8e  Sections  of  Cotton  Fibre  after      <llSC0Vered      that 
Treatment  with  Caustic  Soda.  callCO  treated  in 

the  above  man- 
ner was  not  only  stronger  than  before,  but  had  also 
acquired  an  increased  attraction  for  colouring  mattera. 
Hoping  to  apply  the  process  with  advantage  prepara- 
tory to  dyeing,  he  patented  it.  Cotton  thus  treated 
is  said  to  be  Mercerised.  When  dyed  in  the  indigo- 
vat,  mercerised  calico  requires  only  one  dip  to  produce 
as  deep  a  shade  of  blue  as  can  be  obtained  on  ordi- 
nary calico  only  after  five  or  six  dips.  Again,  if  a  piece 
of  ordinary  and  a  piece  of  mercerised   ca\ico  \i^   ^"^^ 
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alizarin  red,  making  all  other  conditions  {e.g.,  time,  tem- 
perature, quantity  of  Alizarin,  &c.)  the  same  in  both 
cases,  the  mercerised  cloth  will  be  found  to  have  a  much 
fuller  and  richer  colour  than  the  other.  Similar  differ- 
ences in  depth  of  shade  are  noticed  with  other  colours. 
The  process,  however,  has  never  been  adopted  in  general 
practice,  since  the  excessive  contraction  which  the  cloth 
undergoes,  amounting  as  it  does  to  one-fifteenth  in  length 
and  in  breadth,  and  the  fact  that  in  most  cases  the  same 
result  can  be  obtained  in  other  ways,  did  not  seem  to 
warrant  the  expense. 

Caicstic  ammonia  in  aqueous  solution,  whether 
strong  or  weak,  has  under  all  circumstances  no  action 
on  cotton.  Dry  cotton  is  said  to  absorb  one  hundred 
and  fifteen  times  its  bulk  of  ammonia  gas.  Solutions 
of  the  carbonates  of  potash^  soda  or  ammonia^  silicate 
of  soda,  borax,  and  soap,  have  practically  no  action 
on  cotton.  There  is  a  case  on  record,  however,  in 
which  calico  impregnated  with  silicate  of  soda,  and 
shipped  from  England  to  South  Africa,  was  found,  after 
having  been  packed  in  bales  for  two  years,  to  have 
become  tender.  Examination  showed  that  the  silicate 
of  soda  had  decomposed  with  formation  of  silicic  acid  and 
carbonate  of  soda,  and  it  was  concluded  that  the  tender- 
ing was  due  partly  to  the  long-continued  action  of  the 
carbonate  of  soda  on  the  cotton,  and  partly  to  disruption 
of  the  fibres  by  the  expansive  force  of  the  crystallisation 
of  the  carbonate  of  soda  formed  within  them.  The  ex- 
planation is  not  altogether  satisfactory,  since  it  was  found 
impossible  to  produce  the  same  effects  artificially.  Pro- 
bably it  was  a  case  of  oxidation  of  the  fibre.-  Whatever 
may  have  been  the  real  cause,  it  is  well  to  bear  in  mind  that 
under  exceptional  conditions  like  those  mentioned,  even 
apparently  harmless  salts  may  tender  the  cotton  fibre. 

8.  Action  of  Lime. — Milk  of  lime,  even  at  a  boiling 
heat,  has  little  or  no  action  upon  cotton  so  long  as  the 
latter  is  steeped  below  the  surface  of  the  liquid,  but  if  it 
is  at  the  same  time  exposed  to  the  action  of  air  or 
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steam,  it  becomes  much  tendered  by  oxidation  of  the 
iibre.  Such  exposure  must  be  avoided  in  cotton- 
bleaching. 

9.  Action  of  Chlorine  and  Hypochlorites  on  Cotton. 

— Cotton  is  quickly  tendered  if  exposed  to  moist  chlorine 
gas,  especially  in  strong  sunlight.  The  action  may  bo  due 
partly  to  the  direct  action  of  chlorine  upon  the  fibre,  one 
portion  combining  with  and  another  replacing  some  of  its 
hydrogen,  partly  to  the  destructive  action  of  the  hyd  rochlonc 
acid  thus  produced,  and  partly  to  oxidation.  Solutions  of 
hypochlorites  (bleaching-powder,  &c.)  tender  cotton  more 
or  less  readily,  according  to  the  strength  and  temperatui-e 
of  the  solutions  and  the  duration  of  their  action.  Even  a 
very  weak  solution  of  bleaching-powder  will  tender  cotton 
if  the  latter  be  boiled  with  it;  but  when  used  cold,  even  if 
it  be  at  the  same  time  exposed  to  the  air,  the  destructive 
action  is  inappreciable,  and  confined  merely  to  bleaching 
the  natural  colouring  matter  of  the  cotton.  If  a  piece  of 
calico  is  moistened  with  a  solution  of  bleaching-powder 
at  5°  Tw.  (Sp.  Gr.  1*025),  then  exposed  to  the  air  for 
about  an  hour,  and  washed,  it  will  be  found  to  have 
acquired  an  attraction  for  basic  coal-tar  colouring  matters 
similar  to  that  possessed  by  the  animal  fibres.  Cotton 
thus  treated  also  decomposes  directly  the  normal  salts  of 
aluminium,  iron,  &c.,  attracting  metallic  oxide.  Experi- 
ment has  shown  that  this  remarkable  change  is  due  to 
the  action  of  the  hypochlorous  acid  liberated  by  the  car- 
bonic acid  of  the  air.  The  cotton  thereby  becomes  chem- 
ically changed  to  what  has  been  called  by  Witz,  its 
discoverer,  Oxy-cellulose. 

10.  Action  of  Metallic  Salts. — ^Under  ordinary  cir- 
cumstances, solutions  of  neutral  salts  have  no  action  on 
cotton ;  even  those  of  acid  salts  have  no  appreciable  effect 
if  the  cotton  be  merely  steeped  in  them  while  cold; 
but  if  boiled  with  them  the  effect  is  similar  to  that  of  the 
free  acids,  though  slightly  less  marked.  If  cotton  is 
impregnated  with  solutions  of  the  salts  of  the  earths  and 
heavy  metals,  then  dried,  and  heated  or  steavaed,  ^i\i^  ^'d^.X^ 
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are  readily  decomposed ;  a  basic  salt  is  precipitated  on 
the  fibre,  and  the  liberated  acid  affects  the  fibre  ac- 
cording to  the  nature  and  strength  of  the  salt  solution 
employed. 

The  use  of  aluminium  chloride,  which  was  at  one  time 
recommended  for  the  purpose  of  destroying  the  cotton  in 
rags  containing  cotton  and  wool  ("  extracting  "),  also  the 
application  of  the  "  topical "  or  "  steam  colours,"  and  the 
"mordanting"  process  employed  by  the  calico-printer, 
are  all  based  upon  the  above  facts. 

11.  Action  of  Colouring  Matters. — With  few  excep- 
tions, colouring  matters  are  not  directly  attracted  from 
their  solutions  by  the  cotton  fibre,  hence  it  is  not  readily 
dyed,  and  special  means  of  preparing  it  to  receive  the 
dyes  have  to  be  adopted  in  most  cases  (mordanting). 
The  reason  of  this  inert  character  of  cotton  is  not  yet 
satisfactorily  explained ;  probably  both  its  chemical  and 
physical  structure  have  an  influence  in  the  matter. 


CHAPTER  11. 

FLAX,  JUTE,  AND  CHINA  GRASS. 

12.  Flax-plant. — The  term  "flax"  is  employed  to 
designate  the  flax  or  linen  fibre  and  also  the  plant  from 
which  it  is  obtained.  Linen  fibre  consists  of  the  bast 
cells  of  certain  species  of  the  genus  Linum,  more  par- 
ticularly Linum  usitatisavraum  (Fig.  6),  a  plant  belonging 
to  the  natural  order  lAnacece,  and  cultivated  in  nearly  aU 
parts  of  Europe. 

It  is  an  herbaceous  plant,  having  a  thin,  spindle- 
shaped  root,  a  stem  usually  branched  at  the  top,  smooth 
lanceolate  leaves,  and  bright  blue  flowers. 

The  time  of  sowing  varies  in  different  countries  from 
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February  to  April,  conseqaently  the  time  of  hftrveat  abo 
varies,  and  may  be  from  June  to  September. 

If  the  object  of  the  fanner  ia  to  obtain  good  fibre,  and 
not  seed  for  re-sowing,  the  plant  is  gathered  before  it  is 
fiilly  matured  — 
namely,  vhen  the 
lower  portion  of  the 
Btem  (about  two- 
thirds  of  thewhole) 
haa  become  yellow, 
and  the  seed  cap- 
sules are  j  ust  chang- 
ing from  green  to 
brown.  At  this 
stage  the  plants  are 
carefully  pulled  up. 
If  the  plants  are 
the  ground 


till     the 


hole 


ie.,  till  the  plant 
is  fully  ripe — the 
fibre  afterwards  ob- 
tained will  be  more 
stiff  and  coarw. 

The  freshly, 
pulled  flax  is  at 
once  submitted  to 
the  process  of  "np- 
pling,"  which  has 
for  its  object  the  removal  of  the  seed  capsules.  This 
operation  is  performed  by  hand,  by  drawing  successive 
bundles  of  flax-straw  through  the  upright  prongs  of  large, 
fixed  iron  combs,  or  "  ripples."  If  the  pulled  flax  has 
been  dried  and  stored,  the  removal  of  the  seeds  is  usually 
efitcted  by  the  seeding-machine,  which  consists  essen- 
tially of  a  pair  of  iron  rollers,  between  which  the  flax- 
straw  ia  passed. 


Ti^.  a— Flu  plant, 
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method,  since  all  fermentation  ceases  if  the  flax  becomes 
dry.  Dew  retting  is  practised  largely  in  Kussia  and  in 
some  parts  of  Germany. 

Warm-water  retting  was  a  system  recommended  in 
1847  by  R.  B.  Schenck.  It  consists  in  steeping  the  closely 
packed  flax  bundles  in  covered  wooden  vats,  filled  with 
water  heated  to  25° — 35°  C.  By  this  means  the  fer- 
mentation is  much  accelerated,  and  the  operation  is 
completed  in  two  or  three  days ;  the  process  seems,  how- 
ever, to  have  met  with  only  limited  success. 

Oi  cliemical  retting  processes,  that  recommended  by 
R.  Baur  may  be  mentioned.  It  consists  in  first  squeezing 
the  fresh  or  dried  flax  straw  between  rollers,  and  then 
steeping  it  in  water  till  the  latter  ceases  to  be  coloured 
yellow.  It  is  next  drained  and  steeped  for  one  or  two 
days  in  dilute  hydrochloric  acid  (3  kilos,  concentrated 
HCl  per  100  kilos,  flax),  until  the  bast  fibres  can  be 
readily  separated.  The  acid  liquid  is  then  run  off,  and 
the  flax  is  well  washed  with  slightly  alkaline  water,  or 
such  as  contains  a  little  chalk.  A  further  treatment 
with  dilute  bleaching  powder  solution  to  dissolve  away 
still  adhering  woody  matter,  and  a  final  washing, 
complete  the  process.  A  well-retted  flax  is  said  to  be 
thus  obtained  in  the  course  of  a  few  days  only. 

14.  Chemistry  of  Retting. — Experiments  by  Kolb  in- 
dicate that  the  adhesive  matter  which  cements  the  flax 
fibres  together  is  essentially  a  substance  called  pectose. 
During  the  retting  process  the  fermentation  decomposes 
this  insoluble  pectose,  and  transforms  it  into  soluble 
pectincy  and  insoluble  pectic  acid.  The  former  is  washed 
away,  the  latter  remains  attached  to  the  fibre. 

15.  Breaking. — ^The  next  operation  is  to  remove  the 
woody  centre  from  the  retted  and  dried  flax,  after 
which  the  fibres  must  be  separated  from  each  other.  It 
is  rather  beyond  the  province  of  this  manual  to  give 
more  than  a  general  account  of  the  nature  of  the  various 
mechanical  operations  for  effecting  this.  They  comprise 
"  breaking,"  **  scutching,*'  and  "  hackling.*' 
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The  firsfc  operation  aims  at  breaking  up  the  brittle 
woody  centre  of  the  flax  into  small  pieces,  by  threshing 
it  with  an  indented  wooden  mallet,  or  by  crimping  it  with 
a  many-bladed  "  braqne."  The  operation  is  now  exten- 
sively done  by  machinery,  the  flax  being  passed  through 
a  series  of  fluted  rollers. 

16.  Scutching. — In  this  process  handfuls  of  the  flax 
are  beaten  with  a  broad  wooden  scutching-blade ;  the 
particles  of  woody  matter  adhering  to  the  fibres  are 
thus  detached ;  and  the  bast  is  partially  separated  into 
its  constituent  fibres.  Scutching  is  also  performed  by 
machinery.  The  waste  fibre  obtained  is  called  ^  scutching 
tow,"  or  "  codilla." 

17.  Hackling. — ^The  subsequent  Hdcklhig^  or  Heck- 
ling, has  for  its  object  a  still  further  separation  of  the 
fibres  into  their  finest  filaments,  by  combing.  When 
done  by  hand,  a  bundle  of  flax  is  drawn,  first  one  end 
and  then  the  other,  through  a  succession  of  fixed  upright 
iron  combs  or  "  hackles  "  of  different  degrees  of  fineness, 
beginning  with  the  coarsest.  When  machinery  is  used, 
the  flax  is  held  against  hackles  fixed  on  moving  belts  or 
bars  or  on  the  circumference  of  revolving  cylinders.  The 
product  of  the  operation  is  twofold,  namely,  "  line  "  and 
"  tow " ;  the  former  consists  of  the  long  and  more 
valuable  fibres,  the  latter  of  those  which  are  short  and 
more  or  less  tangled. 

18.  Flax-Line. — The  appearance  of  flax-line  is  that 
of  long,  fine,  soft,  lustrous  fibres,  varying  in  colour  from 
the  yellowish-buff  of  the  Belgian  product  to  the  dark 
greenish-grey  of  Russian  flax.  This  difference  in  colour 
is  chiefly  owing  to  the  system  of  retting  adopted. 

Flax  retted  in  running  water  has  a  more  or  less  pale 
yellowish-buff  colour,  while  that  retted  in  stagnant 
water  possesses  a  greyish  colour,  probably  because  of 
the  presence  of  the  decomposing  organic  matter  in  the 
water. 

19.  Physical  Structure  and  Properties. — Examined 
under  the  microscope,  a  single  flax  fibre  appears  (Fig.  7^ 

0 
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as  a  long,  tttraight,  transparent  tube,  often  striated 
longitudinally ;  it  possesses  thick  walla,  and  an  exces- 
sively minute  central  canai. 

At  iii'egtilar  intervals  it  is  slightly  distended,  and  at 
these  points  faint  transverse  markings  may  be  detected. 
When  examined  with  high  powers,  they  seem  to  consiafc 
of  a  succession  of  very  minute  fissures,  and,  according  to 
Vetillart,  are  simply  breaks,  or  wrinkles,  produced  by  a 
bending  of  the  fibve,  and  not  cell  divisions,  or  nodes,  an 
frequently  stated.  Fibres  which  have  been  vigorously 
rubbed  between  the  fingers,  or 
have  been  subjected  to  the 
lengthened  disintegrating  action 
of  alkalis,  exhibit  well-marked 
longitudinal  fissures,  and  the 
broken  end  of  a  well-worn  fibre 
presents  the  aspect  of  a  bundle 
of  fibrils.  These  appearances 
evidently  indicate  that  the  cell 
wall  of  the  linen  fibre  possesses 
a  fibrous  structure. 

The    average    length    of    a 
single    fibre    is     25-30    milli- 
metres,   and    the    average    breadth   0-020-0-025   milli- 
metres. 

In  transverse  section,  the  linen  fibre  shows  a  more  or 
less  rounded  polygonal  contour. 

The  chief  physical  chai-a^teristics  of  the  linen  fibre, 
when  freed  from  all  encrusting  material,  are  its  snowy 
whiteness,  silky  lustre,  and  great  tenacity.  This  last  feature 
is  no  doubt  owing  to  its  fibrous  texture  as  well  as  to  the 
thickness  of  the  cell  walls.  Its  straight,  even,  prismatic, 
and  transparent  character  accounts  largely  for  the  lustra 

Linen  is  hygrometric  to  about  the  same  degree  as 
cotton,  and  contains,  when  air-dry,  about  3  per  cent,  of 
moisture.  It  is,  however,  a  much  better  conductor  of 
heat,  and  therefore  feels  colder  than  cotton.  It  is  also 
less  pliant  and  less  elastic. 
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20.  Chemical  Composition. — ^Treated  with  sulphuric 
acid  and  iodine  solution,  the  thick  cell  wall  is  coloured 
blue,  while  the  secondary  deposits,  immediately  enclosing 
the  central  canal,  acquire  a  yellow  colour.  The  linen 
fibre  consists  therefore  essentially  of  cellulose,  but  in 
its  raw  unbleached  state  it  is  mixed  with  about 
15-30  per  cent,  of  foreign  substances,  chief  among 
which  is  pectic  acid.  Fatty  matter,  to  the  extent  of 
about  5  per  x^ent.,  colouring  matter,  and  other  substances 
not  investigated,  are  also  present. 

Action  of  varums  Agencies  on  Flax, 

20* — Being  cellulose,  the  action  of  various  chemical 
agents  on  pure  linen  fibre  is  much  the  same  as  on  cotton, 
but  generally  speaking,  linen  is  more  susceptible  to 
disintegration,  especially  under  the  influence  of  caustic 
alkalis,  calcium  hydrate,  and  strong  oxidising  agents,  e.g,^ 
chlorine,  hypochlorites,  «kc. 

As  to  the  action  of  these  agents  on  the  encrusting 
materials  of  retted  flax,  boiling  solutions  of  caustic  and 
carbonated  alkalis  saponify  and  remove  the  fatty 
matter,  and  also  decompose  the  pectic  acid  and  any  pectose 
which  may  have  escaped  the  action  of  the  retting  pro- 
cess. Under  their  influence  the  insoluble  pectic  acid  is 
changed  into  metapectic  acid,  which  at  once  unites  with 
the  alkali  to  form  a  soluble  compound.  By  successive 
boiling  with  alkali  the  fibre  entirely  loses  its  brownish 
colour,  and  retains  only  a  pale  grey  shade,  readily 
bleached  by  hypochlorites.  The  system  of  bleaching 
linen  is  based  on  these  reactions. 

Water-retted  flax  (whether  retted  in  running  or  stagnant 
water,  it  matters  not)  is  capable  of  being  well  bleached. 
Under  the  influence  of  boiling  alkalis  it  always  assumes 
a  lighter  colour,  and  when  submitted  to  the  reducing 
action  of  stannous  chloride  it  acquires  a  yellowish  tint. 
Dew-retted  flax,  on  the  contrary,  bleaches  with  much 
difficulty.  When  boiled  with  alkalis  it  becomes  darker, 
and    stannous  chloride  has  little  or  no  e&c^  otl  VL 
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These  reactions  may  serve  to  discover  by  which  process 
of  retting  the  fibre  has  been  obtained. 

The  linen  fibre  is  even  less  readily  dyed  than  cotton,  a 
fact  which,  although  well  known  to  dyers,  has  not  yet 
been  satisfactorily  explained.  Its  physical  structure  and 
the  possible  presence  of  pectic  matters  no  doubt  exercise 
some  restraining  influence. 

21.  Jute  consists  of  the  bast  fibres  of  various  species 
oiCorchorus  {e.g.,  C.  olitoriics,  C,  cap8ular{s,&c.),helong' 
ing  to  the  family  of  the  TiliacecBy  and  is  mainly  cultivated 
in  Bengal.  The  fibre  is  separated  from  the  plant  by 
processes  similar  to  those  employed  in  obtaining  the  flax 
fibre,  namely,  retting,  beating,  washing,  drying,  &c.  The 
raw  fibre,  as  exported,  consists  of  the  upper  five-sixths  of 
the  isolated  bast,  and  occurs  in  lengths  of  about  seven 
feet.  Under  the  microscope,  it  is  seen  to  consist  of 
bundles  of  stiff",  lustrous,  cylindrical  fibrils,  having 
irregularly-thickened  walls,  and  a  comparatively  large 
central  opening.  The  colour  of  the  fibre  varies  from 
brown  to  silver-grey.  It  is  distinguished  from  flax  by 
being  coloured  yellow,  under  the  influence  of  sulphuric 
acid  and  iodine  solution. 

According  to  Cross  and  Bevan,  the  substance  of  the 
jute  fibre  is  not  cellulose,  but  a  peculiar  derivative  of  it, 
to  which  the  name  bastose  has  been  given.  Under 
the  influence  of  chlorine,  a  chlorinated  compound  is 
produced,  which,  when  submitted  to  the  action  of  sodium 
sulphite,  developes  a  brilliant  magenta  colour.  This 
colour  reaction  is  also  exhibited  by  tannin-mordanted 
cotton,  with  which  jute  shows  great  similarity ;  this  is 
further  exemplified  by  the  fact  that  jute  can  be  readily 
dyed  in  a  direct  manner  with  basic  coal-tar  colouring 
matters. 

Jute  may  indeed  be  considered  as  consisting  of  cellu- 
lose, a  portion  of  which  has  become  more  or  less  modi- 
fied throughout  its  mass  into  a  tannin-like  substance. 
Alkalis  actually  resolve  jute  into  insoluble  cellulose 
and  soluble  bodies  allied  to  the  tannin  matters.    Further, 
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when  large  masses  of  jute  are  allowed  to  lie  in  a  damp 
state,  the  substance  of  the  fibre  is  decomposed  into  two 
groups  of  bodies,  namely,  acids  of  the  pectic  class,  and 
tannin-like  substances. 

Acids,  notably  mineral  acids,  even  at  low  tempera- 
tures, readily  disintegrate  jute,  resolving  it  into  soluble 
substances.  This  destructive  action  of  acids  must  be 
specially  borne  in  mind  by  the  dyer  and  bleacher  of  jute. 

Strong  solutions  of  hypochlorites  produce  the  chlorin- 
ated compound  above  alluded  to,  and  there  is  then 
always  a  danger  of  the  fibre  being  disintegrated  by  subse- 
quent manufacturing  operations,  d^.,  steaming.  Weak 
solutions  bleach  the  fibre  to  a  pale  cream  colour,  at  the 
same  time  oxidising  it,  and  thus  forming  compounds  which 
precipitate  soluble  calcium  salts.  In  bleaching  jute, 
therefore,  weak  sodium  hypochlorite  should  be  used  in 
preference  to  ordinary  bleaching-powder  (calcium  hypo- 
chlorite), since  the  presence  of  soda  prevents  the  forma- 
tion both  of  the  chlorinated  fibre  and  of  insoluble  calcium 
compounds.  By  thoroughly  impregnating  the  bleached 
fibre  with  sodium  bisulphite,  and  drying  at  80** — 100**  C, 
the  colour  is  still  further  improved  through  the  action  of 
the  disengaged  sulphurous  acid  ;  the  neutral  sodium  sul- 
phite remaining  in  the  fibre  prevents  its  oiddation  and 
disint^ration  under  the  influence  of  ordinary  atmospheric 
conditions,  and  even  steaming.  Jute  is  readily  bleached 
by  the  successive  action  of  permanganates  and  sulphurous 
acid.  The  loss  of  weight  experienced  by  jute  in  bleach- 
ing may  vary  from  2  to  8  per  cent.,  according  to  the 
method  employed. 

22.  China  Grass. — ^This  fibre,  also  called  Eheea, 
Ramie,  &c.,  consists  of  the  bast  cells  of  Boehmeria  nivea 
(Urtica  nivea),  a  perennial  shrub  belonging  to  the  nettle 
family,  Urticacece,  The  plant  grows  abundantly  in 
China,  Japan,  and  the  Eastern  Archipelago  generally. 
No  perfectly  satisfectory  method  of  obtaining  the  fibre 
with  little  loss  has  yet  been  devised ;  the  native  methods 
of  splitting  and  scraping  the  plant  stems,  steeping  \\\ 
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water,  &c.,  are  tedious  and  expensive,  while  the  ordin- 
ary retting  process  is  not  thoroughly  efiective,  because 
of  the  succulent  nature  of  the  stem,  and  the  large 
amount  and  acridity  of  the  gummy  matters,  which 
rapidly  coagulate  and  become  insoluble  on  exposure  to 
air.  The  chief  characteristics  of  the  iibre  are  its  excessive 
strength  and  durability,  fineness,  silky  lustre,  and  pure 
white  colour.  Sulphuric  acid  and  iodine  solution  colour 
it  blue,  hence  it  seems  to  consist  essentiaUy  of  cellulose. 
Under  the  microscope,  the  fibres  appear  stiff  and  straight, 
the  cell  walls  exhibiting  a  fibrous  texture,  and  varying 
in  thickness  in  difierent  parts  of  the  fibre. 


CHAPTER  III. 

WOOL. 

23.  Varieties  of  Wool.— By  the  term  "  wool "  we 
describe  the  hairy  covering  of  several  species  of  mam- 
malia^  more  especially  that  of  the  sheep.  It  difiers  from 
hair,  of  which  it  may  be  regarded  as  merely  a  variety, 
by  being,  as  a  rule,  more  flexible,  elastic^  and  curly,  and 
because  it  possesses  certain  details  of  surface-structure 
which  enable  it  to  be  more  readily  matted  together. 

Many  mammalia  have  both  wool  and  hair,  and  it  is 
probable  that  this  has  also  been  the  case  with  the  sheep 
in  its  original  wild  state,  but  under  the  influence  of 
domestication  the  rank  hairy  fibres  have  largely  dis- 
appeared, while  the  soft  under-wool  round  their  roots 
has  been  singularly  developed.  At  so  cai*ly  a  date 
was  the  sheep  domesticated — as  remote,  indeed^  as  the 
prehistoric  period  of  the  Cave  Dwellers, — that  it  has 
been  found  impossible  to  determine  with  ceiiiainty  its 
true  origin.     By  some  the  parent  stock  is  considered  to 
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be  the  Ovis  ammon  of  the  mouhtains  of  Central  Asia, 
where  the  tribes  have,  always  been  pastoral  in  their 
habits  and  occupations. 

The  climate,  breed,  food,  and  rearing  of  the  sheep,  all 
influence  the  quality  of  the  wool.  When  they  are  fed 
upon  herbage  grown  in  chalky  districts,  for  example,  the 
wool  is  apt  to  be  coarse,  whereas  it  becomes  fine  and 
silky  on  those  reared  upon  a  rich  loamy  soil. 

Sheep's  wool  varies  from  the  long,  straight,  coarse 
hair  of  certain  varieties  of  the  English  sheep  (Leicester, 
Lincolnshire,  &c.),  to  the  comparatively  short,  wavy,  fine, 
soft  wool  of  the  Spanish  Electoral  sheep. 

Down  to  the  end  of  the  last  century  the  Spanish 
Merino  sheep  yielded  the  finest  and  best  wool  in  the 
world.  About  that  period  this  variety  was  impoi-ted  into 
nearly  every  coimtry  in  Europe,  and  by  dint  of  careful 
selection  and  good  breeding,  the  wool-growers  of  Saxony 
and  Silesia  at  length  succeeded  in  producing  wool  which 
quite  equalled  that  of  the  original  Spanish  rdce.  Meiino 
sheep  have  since  been  introduced  into  Australia,  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope,  New  Zealand,  &c. ;  and  these  so- 
called  Colonial  wools,  so  much  used  and  appreciated  at 
the  present  time,  all  bear  the  Merino  character  derived 
from  the  original  Spanish  stock. 

According  to  the  average  length  of  the  fibres  com 
prising  the  locks  of  wool,  or  "  staple,'*  two  principal 
classes  of  wool  may  be  distinguished,  namely,  the  lon^- 
stapled  (18—23  centimetres)  and  the  short-stapled  wools 
(2*5—4  centimetres).  In  the  process  of  manufacture  into 
cloth,  the  former  require  to  be  combed^  and  serve  for  the 
production  of  so-called  "worsted  "  goods,  while  the  latter 
are  carded^  and  used  for  "  woollen  "  goods.  It  is  well  to 
add  that  this  distinction  between  worsted  and  woollen 
goods  refers  rather  to  the  operations  of  combing  and 
carding  than  to  the  length  of  staple  of  the  wool  employed, 
since  large  quantities  of  worsted  are  made  from  short 
wool.  The  essential  difference  is  really  owing  to  a 
different  arrangement  of  the  fibres  in  the  yaxiu    TV\fc 
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diameter  of  the  wool  fibre  may  vary  from  0-007  to  0.5 

millimetre. 

Very  marked  diflferencea  exist  even  in  the  wool  of  a 

single  animal,  according  to  the  part  of  the  body  from 

which  it  is  taken,  and  it  is  the  duty  of  the  wool-sorter 

to  distinguish  and  separate  the  sevei-al  qualities  in  eadi 

fleece. 

24.  The  Physical  Structure  of  the  wool  fibre  ia  very 

chai-acteristic,  and  enables  it  to  be  readily  distin- 
gtiished  from  other  textile  fibi-es. 
Being  a  product  of  the  epidermal 
layer  of  the  akin,  it  is  built  up 
of  an  immense  number  of  epi- 
thelial cella.  When  carefully 
examined  under  the  microscope, 
a  wool  fibre  is  seen  to  consist  of 
at  least  two  parts,  sometimes 
even  of  three. 

(1)  The  external  cells  appear 
as    thin  homy  plates  or  scales 

Fig.  8. —Mlonwoopioal  Appeal-   of    irregular    shape  ;    they    are 
anoB  ol  Woifl  Fibre,  j       j      v        'j  i 

arranged  side  by  side  and  over- 
lapping each  other,  somewhat 
after  the  manner  of  roof-tiles  (Fig.  8).  The  upper 
edges  are  more  or  less  free,  the  lower  are  apparently 
imbedded  in  the  interior  of  the  fibre.  In  merino  wool 
the  scales  appear  funnel-sliaped,  and  fit  into  each  other, 
each  one  entirely  surrounding  the  fibre.  In  hair  they 
are  more  deeply  imbedded ;  they  also  lie  flatter,  and 
present  but  little  free  margin. 

This  surface-character  plays  an  important  part  in 
causing  tlie  "  felting"  of  wool  in  "  milling,"  Ac.  Duiing 
this  and  similar  operations,  in  which  a  large  number  of 
fibres  ai-e  brought  into  close  and  promiscuous  contact, 
each  fibre  naturally  moves  more  readily  in  one  direction 
than  ill  the  other,  and  the  opposing  scales  gradually 
become  interlocked. 

(2)    The     cortical     substance     of     the    wool    fibre 
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coQstitiituig  nearly,  and  BOmetiroes  entirely,  the  wliolc 
internal  portion  of  the  fibre,  is  coDipotsed  of  narrow 
spindle-shaped  cells,  which  have  assumed  a  more  or 
less  homy  character.  This  structure,  which  gives 
the  inner  portion  of  a  wool  fibre  a  fibrous  appearance 
when  examined  longitudinally  un- 
der the  microscope,  is  best  seen 
i^ter  gently  heating  the  fibre  with  ' 
sulphuric  acid.  By  moans  of  a 
pair  of  dissecting  needles  it  is  then 
readily  separated  into  its  constittieiit 
cells. 

In  Figure  9,  B  represents  the 
microscopic  appearance  of  the  fibre 
after  treatment  with  acid,  and  a 
shows  some  of  the  individual  cells. 

It  is  an  interesting  tact  that 
these  disintegrated  internal  cells 
possess  a  greater  attraction  for  colour- 
ing matter  than  the  external  scales', 
and  the  beneficial  effect  of  the 
acidity  of  the  bath,  required  in  many 
cases  of  mordanting  and  dyeing,  , 
may  possibly  be  ascribed  to  the 
opening  out  of   the  epithelial  scales 

and  the  exposure  of  the  inner  fibrous    "  ''pit^  miJcr "the  "Mi- 
cella to  the  action  of  the  liquid  of       troncoiic. 
the  bath.    This  seems  to  explain  also 
why    "  extracted "   or  "  carbonised "   wool   dyes   dee]>er 
shades  and  more  rapidly  than  ordinary  wool. 

(3)  The  central,  or  medullary,  portion  of  the  wool 
fibre,  when  present,  is  formed  of  several  lay  era  of 
rhombic  or  cubical  cells,  which  appear  as  the  marrow 
or  pith  of  the  fibre,  and  may  traverse  its  whole  length 
or  appear  only  in  parts.  By  boilii^  the  fibre  with  alkali, 
it  is  often  possible  to  squeeze  out  this  medullary  portion. 
In  many  classes  of  wool  (merino,  ita)  it  seems  to  be 
entirety  absent :  indeed,  its  presence  or  absence  d'^'^'o^ 
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Upon  a  variety  of  factors,  e.g.,  race,  health  of  individual, 
part  of  the  body  from  which  the  wool  is  taken,  4c. 

In  colourless  wool  the  medullary  poi-tion  often  appears 
under  the  microscope  aa  a  dark  or  dull  hazy  stripe.  This 
appearance  is  caused  by  the  aii'  enclosed  between  the 
cells,  so  that  by  boiling  such  a,  £bi'e  with  turpentine  or 
glycerine  the  cells  become  transparent. 

Wool  fibres  which  exhibit  the  medullary  cells  are 
brittle  and  sti£f;  altogether  they  possess  more  of  a  hairy 
character,  and  are  less  suitable  than  other  varieties  for 

•  manufacturing  purposes. 

„      In  the  best  qualities  <jt 
j<^8Bji|.     wool  the  medullary  cells 
^^^^^^P         In  a  transverse  sec- 
l^^^^^y     tion,  a  wool  fibre  appeani 

Pig.  10.-CnBS  Section  ot  tjpical  ''^*''  .  ,  „      . 

Wool  FibrcB.  rigure   10  gives  the 

cross  sections,  according 

to  F.  Bowman,  of  two  typical  wool  fibres  ;  A  shows  the 

medullary,  cortical,  and  external  cells;  in  b  the  medullary 

cells  are  absent. 

"  Kemps  "  are  certain  wool  fibres  not  possessing  the 
normal  structure  of  good  wool ;  under  the  microscope  the 
epithelial  scales  are  less  distinct,  or  even  invisible,  and 
viewed  by  transmitted  light,  either  the  whole  substance 
of  the  fibre  seems  more  dense  and  sometimes  even  opaque, 
or  the  medullary  portion  only  is  opaque.  They  are 
deficient  in  tenacity,  lusti'e,  and  felting  power,  and  in 
their  attraction  for  colouring  matters.  They  may  occur 
even  in  good  qualities  of  wool,  e.ff.,  about  the  neck  and 
legs  of  the  animals,  where  the  wool  gradually  merge.s  into 
hair.  In  coarse  wools  they  may  he  found  in  any  part  of 
the  fleece. 

A  merino  wool  fleece  is  made  up  of  an  immense 
number  of  small  bundles  or  strands  of  wool  fibres,  which, 
in  the  best  races  of  sheep,  show  a  perfectly  regular  and 
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fine  wavj  character.  The  individual  fibres  are  also  more 
or  less  wavy,  but  not  with  the  same  degree  of  regularity 
as  the  strand  of  which  they  form  a  part.  When  the 
fibres  adhere  to  each  other,  as  in  the  strand,  the  regular 
wavy  character  is  very  marked. 

Besides  sheep's  wool,  the  hairy  coveiing  of  other 
animals  ia  used  in  the  woollen  industry. 

25.  Foreign  Wools. — Alpaca^  Vicuna,  and  Llama 
wool  are  obtained  from  different  species  of  the  genus 
Auchenia  (A,  alpaca,  A,  vicugnia,  A.  llania),  which  in- 
habit the  mountains  of  Peru  and  Chile. 

Moliair  is  obtained  from  the  Angora  goat  {Capra 
hircus  atigorensis)  of  Asia  Minor. 

Ca^shmere  consists  of  the  'soft  under- wool  of  the  Cash- 
mere goat  (Capra  hircus  laniger)  of  Tibet. 

The  soft  under- wool  of  the  camel,  which  it  sheds  each 
spring,  is  also  used.  Of  all  these,  the  alpaca  and 
mohair  are  most  largely  employed. 

Certain  of  these  foreign  wools,  more  especially  Van 
Mohair,  also  Alpaca,  Camel's  hair.  Cashmere,  and  Persian 
wool,  are  apt  to  be  dangerous  to  the  health  of  the 
wool-sorter.  They  seem  to  contain  the  microscopic 
organism  known  as  Badllua  anthracis,  the  same  which 
excites  splenic  fever  in  cattle  and  horses.  When  taken 
into  the  bronchial  tubes  of  man^  it  induces  a  kind  of 
blood-poisoning  known  as  "  wool-soiiier's  disease."  The 
wool-sorting  rooms  ought,  therefore,  to  be  well  ventilated, 
and  the  sorters  should  wear  respirators  during  their 
work. 

26.  Physical  Properties — Uyyroscopicity. — The  wool 
fibre  is  capable  of  absorbing  a  large  amount  of  water  with- 
out* appearing  damp,  i,e.y  it  is  very  hygroscopic.  Exposed 
to  the  air  in  warm,  dry  weather,  it  contains  8-12  per  cent 
moisture;  but  if  kept  for  some  time  in  a  damp  atmo- 
sphere, it  may  take  up  as  much  as  30-50  per  cent. 
This  moisture  probably  fills  up  the  interstices  between 
the  cells  of  the  fibi*e,  which  under  ordinary  circumstances 
contain  air,  but  it  no  doubt  also  permeates  the  subat&iiQ)^ 
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of  the  cells  themselves.  It  is  noteworthy  that  damp 
wool  is  not  so  liable  to  mildew  as  the  vegetable  fibres  are. 

The  amount  of  moisture  in  unwashed  wool  varies 
with  the  fatty  matter  it  contains,  the  less  fat  the  more 
moisture;  while  in  washed  wool  it  depends  upon  the 
arrangement  of  the  cells.  The  wool  which  has  least 
tenacity — i.e.,  that  in  which  the  cells  are  more  loosely 
aiTanged — possesses  the  greatest  hygroscopicity. 

This  hygroscopic  character  of  wool  renders  it  very 
desirable  that  those  trading  with  it  should  know  exactly 
its  condition  in  this  respect  at  the  tinie  of  buying  and  selling, 
hence,  on  the  Continent,  so-called  **  Wool-conditioning"  es- 
tablishments have  been  instituted  in  various  centres  of  the 
woollen  industry — e.g.,  Roubaix,  Rheims,  Paris — where 
the  exact  amount  of  moisture  in  any  lot  of  wool  may  be 
officially  determined.  These  establishments  are  arranged 
on  the  same  principles  as  those  for  silk-conditioning 
p.  61).  As  wool  is  more  sensitive  to  heat  than  silk, 
the  drying  of  it  is  effected  between  105°-110°  C.  The 
legal  amount  of  moisture  allowed  on  the  Continent  is 
18-25  per  cent. 

If  wool  fibre  is  steeped  in  warm  water,  it  softens 
and  swells  up  very  considerably,  and,  like  all  homy  sub- 
stances, becomes  plastic,  retaining  any  position  which 
may  be  forced  upon  it,  if,  while  the  mechanical  strain  is 
continued,  the  moisture  is  more  or  less  evaix)rated. 

This  hygroscopic  and  plastic  nature  of  wool  comes 
into  play  in  the  processes  of  "crabbing'*  and  "steam- 
ing "  of  unions,  in  the  "  boiling  "  and  "  finishing  "  ("  hot- 
pressing")  of  woollen-cloth,  and  in  the  "stretching"  of  yam. 

Elasticity, — Closely  connected  with  the  hygroscopic 
nature  of  wool  is  its  elasticity,  which  it  possetees 
in  a  high  degree,  not  merely  because  of  the  wavy 
character  of  the  fibre,  but  also  on  account  of  its  sub- 
stance and  structure.  One  important  manifestation  of 
its  elasticity  is  shown  if  a  dry  wool-fibre  is  excessively 
stretched ;  when  the  ends  are  released,  or  rupture  takes 
place,  not  only  does  the  fibre  or  do  the  separated  parts 
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rebound  to  the  original  position,  but  an  additional 
shrinking  and  curling  up  of  the  ends  are  exhibited. 

If  a  single  wool  fibre  is  softened  by  heat  and  moisture, 
then  stretched  and  dried  in  tliis  condition,  it  is  found  to 
have  lost  this  curling  property,  but  it  reappears  whenever 
the  stretched  fibre  is  again  softened,  and  allowed  to  dry  in 
an  unfettered  condition. 

In  conjunction  with  pressure,  friction,  and  tempera- 
ture, many  of  the  above-mentioned  physical  features — 
6.^.,  the  scaly  surface  of  the  fibre,  itis  waviness,  and  its 
hygroscopic,  elastic,  and  plastic  nature — play  a  most  im- 
portant part  in  the  processes  of  "  felting  "  and  **  milling  " 
woollen  cloth. 

The  lusPre  of  wool  varies  very  considerably.  Straight, 
smooth,  stiff  wool  has  more  lustre  than  the  curly  merino 
wool.  The  differences  exhibited  depend  partly  upon  the 
internal  structure,  but  chiefly  upon  the  varying  arrange- 
ment and  transparency  of  tiie  scales  on  the  surface  of 
the  fibre ;  the  flatter  these  are  and  the  more  they  lie  in 
one  plane,  the  greater  will  be  the  lustre.  Such  wools  as 
possess  a  silky  lustre  in  a  high  degree— e.^.,  Lincoln  and 
Leicester  wools,  &a — are  classed  as  lustre  wooUf  as  distin- 
guished from  non-lustre  wools — e,g,,  Merino,  Colonial,  &c. 

Wool  with  a  glassy  lustre,  e.^.,  bristles,  <fec.,  is  harder 
and  more  homy  than  non-lustre  wool ;  the  surface  is 
smoother,  the  scales  are  less  distinct,  and  wools  of  this 
kind  do  not  dye  so  readily. 

The  best  kind  of  wool  is  colourless,  but  lower  qualities 
are  often  yellowish,  and  sometimes  variously  coloured — e.g, , 
black,  brown,  red,  <fec.  This  coloration  is  caused  by  the 
presence  of  an  organic  pigment  in  the  cortical  portion  of 
the  fibre,  either  as  a  granular  pigment  situated  between 
the  cells,  or  as  a  colouring  matter  diffused  throughout 
the  cell  substance.  Generally,  both  forms  are  present, 
but  in  brown  and  black  wool  the  granular  pigment  pre- 
dominates, while  in  red  and  yellow  wools  the  diffused 
colouring  matter  is  more  prominent.  These  natural  pig- 
ments are  not  so  fast  to  light  as  is  generally  supposed^  o.. 
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fact  which  is  already  revealed  by  the  bleached  appearance 
of  the  exposed  portions  of  the  fleece. 

The  worth  of  any  quality  of  wool  is  determined  by 
carefully  observing  a  number  of  its  physical  pro- 
perties— e.g.,  softness,  fineness,  length  of  staple,  waviness, 
lustre,  strength,  elasticity,  flexibility,  colour,  and  the 
facility  with  which  it  can  be  dyed.  Fleece  wool,  as 
shorn  from  the  living  animal,  is  superior  in  quality  to 
^^  dead  wool^^  i.e.,  wool  which  has  been  removed  from  the 
skin  after  death,  if  lime  has  been  used  in  the  process,  but 
if  it  be  removed  fi*om  the  skins  by  cutting,  the  wool  is 
practicidly  equivalent  to  "  fleece  wool ; "  indeed,  it  is  said 
to  felt  better  than  the  latter.  Individual  dead  fibres 
occur  occasionally  in  fleece  wool ;  they  have  been  forced 
out  by  the  roots  previous  to  the  time  of  shearing,  and 
constitute  the  so-called  ^* overgrown"  wool.  This  class 
of  wool  is  comparatively  harsh  and  weak,  and  is  said  not 
to  dye  so  readily  as  other  kinds.  This  is  the  case  also  with 
the  wool  of  an  animal  which  has  died  of  some  distemper. 

27.  Chemical  Composition. — ^With  regard   to   the 

chemical  composition  of  wool,  a  distinction  must  be 
made  between  the  fibre  'proper  and  the  foreign,  Tnatters 
encrusting  it.  The  latter,  while  consisting  partly  of 
mechanically  adhering  impurities  derived  from  without, 
are  mainly  secreted  by  the  animal,  and  constitute  the 
so-called  Yolk  (Ft,  Suint). 

Wool  fibre  which  has  been  entirely  cleansed  and 
freed  from  these  foreign  matters  possesses  a  chemical 
composition  very  similar  to  that  of  horn  and  feathers, 
and  consists  of  what  is  termed  Keratin  (horn-substance). 
Its  elementary  composition  varies  somewhat  in  diflerent 
.qualities  of  wool,  but  the  following  analysis  of  Grerman 
wool  may  be  taken  as  representative  : — 

Carbon   ......    49*25  per  cent. 


Hydrogen 
Oxygen 
Nitrogen 
Sulphur . 


7-67  „ 

23-66  „ 

15-86  „ 

3-66  „ 

100-00 
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The  question  as  to  whether  the  sulphur  is  an  essential 
constituent  or  not  has  been  much  discussed.  It  is 
removed  to  a  greater  or  less  degree  by  most  solvents, 
hence  it  is  difficult  to  obtain  constant  analytical  results. 
Its  amount  has  been  found  to  vary  in  different  wools 
from  0*8  to  3*8  per  cent.  Its  constant  occurrence,  and  that 
in  comparatively  large  proportion,  precludes  the  idea  that 
it  is  merely  an  accidentied  constituent,  and  it  has  liitherto 
been  found  impossible  to  deprive  wool  entirely  of  its 
sulphur,  without,  at  the  same  time,  modifying  somewhat 
its  structure  and  in  large  measure  destroying  its  tenacity. 

This  presence  of  sulphur  in  wool  is  attended  with 
some  practical  disadvantages.  The  wool  is  apt  to  con- 
tract dark-coloured  stains  under  certain  conditions,  and  on 
that  account  its  contact  with  such  metallic  surfaces  as 
those  of  lead,  copper,  and  tin  should  be  avoided  during 
processes  of  scouring  or  dyeing.  In  mordanting  with 
stannous  chloride  and  cream  of  tartar,  especially  if  an 
excess  of  these  ingredients  be  used^  the  wool  is  frequently 
stained,  by  reason  of  the  formation  of  stannous  sulphide. 

A  boiling  solution  of  plumbite  of  soda  at  once  blackens 
wool,  and  may  thus  serve  to  distinguish  it  from  silk  or 
cotton. 

For  practical  purposes,  much  of  the  sulphur  may  be 
removed  by  steeping  the  wool  in  cold  weak  alkaline 
solutions — e.g.f  milk  of  lime, — ^then  washing  it  in  water,  in 
weak  hydrochloric  acid,  and  again  with  water,  repeating 
the  operations  several  times. 

The  amount  of  mineral  matter  in  wool  free  from  yolk 
varies  from  0-08-0'37  per  cent.  It  consists  mainly  of 
phosphates  and  silicates  of  lime,  potash,  iron,  and 
magnesia. 

Action  of  various  Agencies  on  Wool, 

28.  Action  of  Heat— If  heated  to  130'  C,  wool 
begins  to  decompose  and  give  off  ammonia;  at  140—150° 
0.  vapour  containing  stdphur  is  disengaged. 

When  wool  fibre  is  inserted  in  flame  it  bums  with 
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some  difficulty,  and  emits  a  disagreeable  odour  of  burnt 
feathers.  It  has  the  appearance  of  fusing,  a  bead  of  porous 
carl)on  being  formed  at  the  end  of  the  fibre.  Submitted 
to  dry  distillation,  it  gives  off  products  containing  much 
ammonium  carbonate,  which  may  be  readily  detected  by 
its  smell  or  by  its  colouring  red  litmus-paper  blue.  These 
reactions  serve  to  distinguish  wool  from  all  vegetable  fibres. 

A  cold  ammoniacal  solution  of  cupric  hydrate  has  no 
action  upon  wool,  but  if  it  is  used  hot  the  wool  is  dis- 
solved. 

29.  Action  of  Acids. — Dilute  solutions  of  hydro- 
chloric and  sulphuric  cLcida  have  little  influence  upon 
wool,  whether  applied  hot  or  cold,  further  than  opening 
out  the  scales  and  making  the  fibre  feel  somewhat  rougher, 
but  if  used  too  concentrated,  the  fibre  is  soon  disintegrated; 
in  any  case  their  destructive  action  is  by  no  means  so 
energetic  on  wool  as  on  cotton.  This  fact  is  made  use 
of  to  separate  cotton  from  wool  in  the]  process  of  "  ex- 
tracting "  or  "  carbonising  "  rags  containing  both  fibres. 
The  rags  are  steeped  in  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  and  after 
removing  the  excess  of  liquid,  are  dried  in  a  stove  at 
about  110°  C.  The  disorganised  cotton  can  then  be 
beaten  out  as  dust,  while  the  wool  remains  compara- 
tively little  injured.  Another  method  is  to  submit  the 
rags  for  a  few  hours  to  heated  hydrochloric  acid  gas. 

The  above  mineral  acids  are  frequently  added  to  the 
dye-bath  it  wool-dyeing. 

Nitric  acid  acts  like  the  acids  just  mentioned,  but  it  also 
gives  a  yellow  colour  to  the  wool,  owing  to  the  production 
of  so-called  xanthoproteic  acid.  Because  of  the  compara- 
tively light  yellowish  colour  thus  imparted,  boiling  di- 
lute nitric  acid  is  frequently  used  as  a  "  stripping  "  agent 
for  wool,  1.6.,  to  destroy  the  colour  in  wool  already  dyed, 
for  the  purpose  of  re-dyeing  (job-dyeing,  rectifying  mis- 
takes, &c.).  Care  must  always  be  taken  not  to  have  the 
acid  too  strong  (about  3''-4'*  Tw. — Sp.  Gr.  1*02),  and  not 
to  prolong  the  process  beyond  three  or  four  minutes. 

Sulphur  dioxide  {mlphuroua  acid  gas)  removes  the 
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natural  yellow  tint  of  ordinary  wool,  and  is  tbe  best 
bleaching  agent  employed  for  this  fibre.  It  is  important 
to  remember  that  the  gas  is  very  persistently  retained  by 
the  fibre,  and  should  always  be  removed  from  bleached 
wool  previous  to  dyeing  light  colours.  This  is  effected 
by  steeping  the  wool  in  very  dilute  solutions  of  carbonate 
of  soda  or  bleaching-powder,  and  washing  well.  When 
the  first  reagent  is  employed,  the  acid  is  merely  neutral- 
ised, but  with  the  second  the  sulphurous  acid  is  oxidised 
to  sulphuric  acid.  Should  this  precaution  be  neglected, 
the  wool  will  not  dye  properly,  or,  when  dyed,  it  will  be 
liable  to  become  decolorised  again  through  the  reducing 
action  of  the  sulphur  dioxide  retained  by  the  fibre. 

30.  Action  of  Alkalis. — Alkaline  solutions  have  a 
very  sensible  influence  on  wool,  but  the  effects  differ 
considerably  according  to  the  nature  of  the  alkali,  the 
concentration  and  temperature  of  the  solution,  and  the 
duration  of  contact. 

Caustic  alkalis  (KHO,  NaHO)  act  injuriously  on 
wool  under  all  circumstances.  Even  when  they  are 
applied  as  cold  and  weak  solutions,  their  destructive 
action  is  sufficient  to  warrant  their  complete  rejection  as 
"  scouring  "  agents. 

When  they  are  applied  hot,  even  though  but  little 
concentrated,  the  wool  is  gradually  dissolved,  producing  a 
soapy  liquid  from  which  it  may  be  precipitated,  on  the 
addition  of  acid,  as  a  white  amorphous  mass. 

This  fact  of  the  solubility  of  wool  in  hot  caustic 
alkalis  is  utilised  for  the  pui-pose  of  recovering  indigo 
from  vat-dyed  woollen  rags,  this  colouring  matter  being 
insoluble  therein. 

Solutions  of  alkaline  carbonates  and  of  soap  have 
little  or  no  injurious  action  on  wool,  if  they  are  not  too 
concentrated,  and  the  temperature  is  not  higher  than  50°  C. 
Soap  and  carbonate  of  aw/mxmia  have  the  least  injurious 
action,  while  the  carbonates  of  potash  and  soda  impart  to 
the  wool  a  yellow  tint,  and  leave  it  with  a  slightly 
harsher  and  less  elastic  feeL 
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This  marked  difference  of  action  between  the  caustic 
and  carbonated  alkalis  makes  it  an  all-important  matter 
for  every  wool-scourer  to  know  the  exact  nature  of  the 
agents  he  uses :  soaps  should  be  free  from  excess  of  alkali, 
'*  soda  ash  "  should  contain  no  caustic  soda,  &c. 

Calcium  hydrate  {Urns)  acts  injuriously,  like  the 
caustic  alkalis,  but  in  a  less  degree.  It  eliminates  the 
sulphur  from  the  wool,  but  thereby  renders  the  fibre 
brittle  and  impairs  its  milling  properties. 

31.  Chlorine  and  Hypochlorites  act  injuriously  on 
wool,  and  can  therefore  never  be  applied  to  it  as  bleach- 
ing agents.  A  hot  or  boiling  solution  of  chloride  of 
lime  entirely  destroys  the  fibre,  with  evolution  of  nitrogen 
gas ;  if,  however,  wool  be  submitted  to  a  very  slight  action 
of  chlorine  or  hypochlorous  acid,  it  assumes  a  yellowish 
tint,  and  acquires  at  the  same  time  an  increased  affinity 
for  many  colouring  matters.  This  effect  is  possibly  due 
to  an  oxidation  of  the  fibre,  and  not  merely  to  a 
roughening  of  its  surface.  Practical  use  is  made  of  it  by 
the  printer  of  Muslin  Delaine  (mixed  fabrics  of  cotton 
and  wool)  and  occasionally  by  the  woollen  dyer. 

32.  Action  of  Metallic  Salts. — In  common  with  all 
fibres  of  animal  origin,  wool  has  the  property  of  readily 
dissociating  certain  metallic  salts  when  in  contact  with 
their  solutions,  especially  if  the  latter  are  heated.  When, 
for  example,  wool  is  boiled  with  solutions  of  the  sulphates, 
chlorides,  or  nitrates  of  aluminium,  tin,  copper,  iron, 
chromium,  <fec.,  a  small  amount  of  the  oxides  or  of 
insoluble  basic  salts  of  these  metals  is  deposited  upon  or 
attracted  by  the  fibre^  and  a  more  acid  salt  remains  in 
solution.  On  this  fact  depends  the  method  of  mordanting 
wool,  which  differs  from  that  employed  with  the  vegetable 
fibres,  since  these  do  not  cause  dLssociation  under  like 
conditions. 

Neutral  salts  of  the  alkalis  {e.g.^  NaCl,  NajjSO^)  exer- 
cise no  appreciable  action  on  wool. 

33.  Action  of  Colouring  Matters. — ^Wool  has  a 
marked  direct  attraction  for  certain  colouring  matters 
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(magenta,  azo-scarlet,  indigo  extract,  orchil,  <S:c.)  if  tlicir 
solutions  are  presented  to  it  in  a  pi'oper  state  of  neu- 
trality or  acidity,  &c.,  and  with  these  it  is  dyed  with 
great  facility.  Being  of  a  porous  nature,  it  is  indeed 
readily  permeated  by  solutions  of  all  coloui-ing  matters, 
.  especially  when  heated  with  the  latter. 

34.  Foreign  Matters  in  Baw  Wool-Yolk —The  foreign 
matter,  or  yolky  enveloping  the  pure  wool  fibre  possesses 
a  special  interest  for  the  dyer,  because  on  its  entire 
removal  depends  to  a  very  large  extent  the  success 
with  which  he  may  obtain  fast,  pure,  and  even  colours. 
To  the  merchant  and  manufacturer  it  is  also  of  great 
importance,  since  the  amount  in  different  kinds  of  raw 
wool  varies  considerably,  and  influences  its  commercial 
value. 

By  treating  wool  first  with  distilled  water,  and  after- 
wards with  alcohol,  Chevreul  obtained  the  following 
analysis  of  raw  merino  wool  dried  at  100°  C: — 

Bemoved  f  Yolk  soluble  in  cold  distilled  water    .    32*74  per  cent, 
by  water.  \  Earthy  matter  depositedfrom  the  above.     26*06       „ 

Removed  T  Fatty  matter  dissolved  by  alcohol       .      8-67       „ 

by       \  Earthy  matter  adhering  to  the  fat      •      1*40        „ 

alcohol,    l^  Wool  fibre 31-23        „ 

100-00 

Chevreul  has  here  designated  as  yolk  only  those 
impurities  which  are  soluble  in  cold  water,  although  in 
the  ordinary  commercial  acceptation  of  the  term  it 
includes  all  adhering  impurities. 

According  to  other  observers,  the  amount  of  the  main 
constituents  of  "raw"  or  '* greasy"  wool,  i.e.,  just  as  it 
comes  from  the  sheep^s  back,  may  vary  considerably, 
according  to  its  origin,  as  follows  : — 

Moisture 4 — 24  per  cent. 

Yolk 12—47        „ 

Wool  fibre 16—72        „ 

Dirt 3—24        „ 
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As  a  rule,  the  finer  qualities  of  wool  {e.g.,  merino) 
contain  more  yolk  than  the  coarser. 

When  wool  is  washed  with  water  first,  as  in  Chevreurs 
analysis,  not   only   are  certain  constituents  of  a  soapy 
nature  removed — i.e.,  alkaline  oleates — but  some  of  the 
unsaponifiable  fatty   matter  as  well,  since   the    oleates  • 
cause  it  to  form  an  emulsion* 

A  better  method  of  separating  these  two  constituents 
is  first  to  treat  the  dried  raw  wool  with  ether.  This 
dissolves  principally  the  fatty  matter,  and  although  it 
also  takes  up  as  much  as  ten  per  cent,  of  the  oleates 
present,  repeated  washing  of  the  ethereal  solution  with 
water  removes  the  latter  almost  entirely. 

The  following  substances  may  thus  be  distinguished 
in  raw  wool — wool-fat  (soluble  in  ether),  wooZ-perspi- 
ration  (soluble  in  water,  and  partly  also  in  alcohol), 
wool  fibre,  dirt,  moisture. 

These  may  be  determined  as  follows  : — 

{a)  Weigh  the  raw  v/ool,  dry  it  at  100°  C,  preferably 
in  a  stream  of  some  dried  inert  gas — e.g.,  hydrogen, — and 
weigh  again.  The  loss  in  weight  gives  the  moisture 
present. 

(6)  Extract  the  dried  wool  with  ether,  shake  up  the 
ethereal  solution  with  water,  in  order  to  remove  from  it 
the  oleates  ;  evaporate  the  separated  ether  to  dryness,  and 
weigh  the  fatty  residue.  The  weight  gives  the  amount 
of  wooJrfat  present. 

Evaporate  the  separated  wash-water  to  dryness,  weigh 
the  residue,  and  add  the  weight  to  that  of  the  portion 
soluble  in  water,  i.e.,  the  oleates. 

(c)  Wash  the  ether-extracted  wool  several  times  with 
cold  distilled  water,  and  evaporate  the  solution  to  dryness. 
The  weight  of  the  residue  added  to  the  weight  of  the 
oleates  dissolved  by  water  from  the  ethereal  solution 
gives  the  chief  amount  of  the  alkaline  oleates  present. 
The  wool  is  then  washed  with  alcohol;  this  always 
dissolves  further  minute  quantities  of  oleates,  the  weight 
of  which  must  be  added  to  the  above.     Ea/rthy  oleates 
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which  remain  in  the  wool  are  decomposed  by  wash- 
ing the  latter  with  dilute  hydrochloric  acid;  the  acid 
is  removed  by  washing  with  water,  the  wool  is  then 
dried,  and  extracted  with  ether  and  alcohol.  From  the 
weight  of  the  residue  obtained  on  evaporating  the  two 
last  scdvents  to  dryness,  the  amount  of  earthy  oleates 
present  in  the  wool  may  be  calculated.  With  very  dirty 
wool  a  good  deal  of  lime  is  dissolved  by  the  hydrochloric 
acid,  not  because  of  lime  soaps  but  of  calcareous  dust 
present. 

(c?)  The  wool  remaining  is  dried  and  thoroughly  well 
shaken  and  teazed  out  by  hand  over  a  large  sheet  of 
paper,  in  order  to  remove  dirt,  sand,  <fec. ;  care  is  taken 
not  to  lose  any  of  the  fibre,  the  detached  particles  of 
which  are  collected  on  a  fine  sieve,  and  washed  with 
water  till  free  from  dirt.  The  vx)ol  is  dried  and  weighed ; 
the  sandy  dirt,  &Cy  are  determined  by  difference. 

The  following  analyses  of  raw  wools  give  the  results 
obtained  by  the  above  method  of  Marcker  and  Schulz  : — 


Wool  of 

Lowland 

Sheep. 

Wool  of 

full-bred 

Rambooillet 

Sheep. 

Pitchj 
WooL 

Moisture 

23-48 

12-28 

13-28 

Wool-fat      . 

7-17 

14-66 

34-19 

0) 

'  Soluble  in  water  (wool- 

uccessi 
itment 

perspiration)     . 

21-13 

21-83 

9-76 

Soluble  in  alcohol 

0-35 

0-55 

0-89 

Soluble  in  dilute  HCl  . 

1-45 

5-64 

1-39 

^1 

Soluble   in    ether   and 

(^* 

^     alcohol 

0-29 

0-57 

— . 

Pure  wool  fibre    . 

43-20 

20*83 

3211 

Dirt     .... 

2-93 

23-64 

8-38 

100 

100 

100 

35.  Wool-fat. — The  composition    of   what    is   here 
called    wooJrfat   is    found  to   be  of  a  somewhat  com- 
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plicated  nature.  By  treating  it  with  boiling  alcohol 
it  may  be  separated  into  two  portions,  the  one  soluble, 
the  other  and  larger  amount  insoluble  in  this  liquid. 
Further  analysis  has  shown  that  the  soluble  portion 
consists  mainly  of  the  alcoholic  and  fat-like  body  cholea- 
terine,  together  with  isocholesteriney  each  in  the  free 
state,  and  probably  also  of  compounds  of  both  these  bodies 
with  such  organic  acids  as  acetic  acid.  The  insoluble 
portion  consists  essentially  of  compounds  of  cholesterine 
and  isocholesterine  with  oleic  acid,  and  in  lesser  amount 
with  solid  fatty  acids,  e.g,,  stearic  acid  and  hyaena 
acid. 

There  seems  also  to  be  present  in  a  similar  state  of 
combination,  but  in  smaller  quantity,  some  other  amor- 
phous body  or  mixture  of  bodies,  readily  fusible,  of  an 
alcoholic  nature,  and  containing  less  carbon  than  choles- 
terine. A  portion  of  these  various  alcoholic  bodies,  and 
sometimes  also  a  part  of  the  high  atomic  fatty  acids,  are 
present  in  the  free  state. 

Wool-fiat  is  certainly  not  a  compound  of  glycerine, 
and  hence  is  not  a  fat  as  ordinarily  understood  This 
accounts  for  the  difficulty  experienced  in  removing  it 
by  mild  scouring  agents  from  so-called  "pitchy  wool," 
which,  as  shown  in  the  above  analysis,  contains  it  in 
excessive  quantity. 

36.  Wool-Perspiration.  —  With  reference  to  the 
chemical  composition  of  that  portion  of  the  yolk  which 
is  soluble  in  water,  the  wool-perspiration,  it  has  been 
shown  by  the  experiments  of  Yauquelin,  Chevreul,  Hart- 
mann,  and  others,  that  it  consists  essentially  of  the 
potassium  compounds  of  oleic  and  stearic  a^ids,  and 
probably  also  of  other  fixed  fatty  acids ;  it  contains 
further,  but  in  smaller  amount,  the  potassium  salts  of 
certain  volatile  fatty  acids  (acetic  and  valerianic  acid), 
potassium  chloride,  phosphates,  sulphates,  &c. 

Ammonium  salts  seem  to  be  present  in  dried  ex- 
tracted yolk  in  small  quantity  [equivalent  to  0*5  per 
cent.  NHj],  not  sufficient,  however,  to  account  for  the 
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amoant  of  nitrogen  found  in  yolk  (3  per  cent.) ;  some 
other  nitrogenous  body  is  evidently  present 

As  a  rule,  the  wash-water  of  raw  wool  has  a  strong 
alkaline  reaction,  since  potassium  carbonate  may  be 
present  to  the  amount  of  4  per  cent  of  the  weight  of  raw 
wooL  Some  observers  have  found  it  to  be  entirely 
absent,  in  which  case,  however,  it  may  still  be  con- 
sidered to  have  been  secreted  by  the  perspiration 
glands  of  the  sheep,  but  to  have  afterwards  acted  ener- 
getically upon  the.  wool-fat  and  saponified  it,  so  that 
while  disappearing  itself,  it  has  given  rise  to  an  increased 
amount  of  potash-soaps  in  the  wool-perspiration. 

In  washing  wool  on  the  sheep's  back,  this  potassium 
carbonate,  when  present,  plays  a  not  unimportant  part 
along  with  the  potash  soaps  of  the  yolk,  in  greatly 
facilitating  the  removal  of  dirt,  &c,,  from  the  fleece. 

Dried  extracted  yolk  contains  about  60  per  cent 
organic  matter  and  40  per  cent  mineral  matter  (free 
from  COj. 

The  following  are  two  analyses  of  yolk-ash  by  Marcker 
and  Schulz : — 


Potaah      . 

.    58*94  per  cent. 

63'45  per  cent 

Soda 

2-76 

trace 

liime 

2-44 

219 

Magnesia . 

1-07 

0-86 

Ferric  oxide     . 

trace 

trace 

Chlorine  . 

4-26 

3-83 

Sulphuric  acid  . 

313 

8-20 

Phosphoric  add 

0-73 

0-70 

Silicic  acid 

1-39 

107 

Carbonic  acid   . 

.    26-79 

25-34 

Yolk-ash  consists  essentially,  therefore,  of  potash  salts, 
principally  carbonates,  the  carbonic  acid  arising  mainly 
from  the  burning  of  the  organic  constituents  of  the 
yolk. 

MaumenI  and  Bogelet  give  the  following  analysis, 
which  closely  agrees  with  the  above : — 
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Fotassimn  carbonate    .        •        •        •      86*78  per  cent. 
Potassium  chloride       .        .        •        •         6*18 
Potassium  sulphate       .         .        •        •         2*83 
SiOs,  PO5,  CaO,  MgO,  AlaO,, 

FeaOj,  MnaOs,  CuO       .        .        .        4*21 


100-00 


It  is  evident  from  the  above  that  when  wool  is  washed 
on  the  sheep's  back  a  considerable  quantity  of  potash  is 
entirely  lost  to  the  farmer.  It  has  been  estimated  that 
100  kilos,  raw  wool  yield  8  J  kilos,  yolk-ash  (fi-ee  from 
COj),  and  if  the  nitrogenous  matter  and  phosphates 
also  washed  away  are  taken  into  account,  it  will  be  seen 
that  the  wash- water  of  raw  wool  possesses  an  appreciable 
manurial  value. 

37.  The  Wash-Water  Products  of  Raw  Wool.— The 

great  bulk  of  the  wool  dealt  with  in  commerce  is,  how- 
ever, in  the  unwashed  or  "  greasy  "  condition,  so  that  an 
opportunity  is  afforded  to  the  woollen  manufacturer  of 
extracting  the  whole  of  the  yolk,  and  making  it  serve  as 
a  supplementary  source  of  potash. 

It  is  interesting  to  know  that  since  1860,  and  based 
mainly  upon  the  observations  of  Maumen6  and  Rogelet, 
the  manufacture  of  potash  salts  from  the  wash-water  of 
raw  wool,  used  in  the  centres  of  the  French  and  Belgian 
woollen  industry,  has  become  an  accomplished  fact,  the 
annual  production  of  potassium  carbonate  being  estimated 
at  about  one  million  kilograms. 

After  systematically  washing  the  wool  with  water,  the 
saturated  solution  is  evaporated  to  dryness.  The  residue 
is  heated  in  gas  retorts,  and  the  gas  evolved  may  be  used 
for  illuminating  purposes.  The  resulting  coke  is  either 
calcined  with  access  of  air  or  lixi\dated  with  water,  and 
yields  crude  potassium  carbonate.  One  hundred  kilos. 
"  greasy  "  wool  yield  7 — 9  kilos,  crude  potassium  car- 
bonate, containing  85  per  cent.  KjCOs.  The  total  amount 
of  wool  employed  for  manufacturing  purposes  in  Great 
Britain  in  1884  was  173  million  kilos.     If  the  whole  of 
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this  wool  had  been  treated  as  above  described,  it  would 
have  yielded  over  13  million  kilos,  of  crude  potassium 
carbonate,  having  a  money  value  of  £240,000.  It  may 
not  be  practicable  to  treat  the  whole  of  the  wool  in  this 
manner,  since  much  of  the  wool  is  washed  on  a  com- 
paratively  small  scale,  and  central  washing  establishments 
would  be  needed.  Much  of  the  wool  is  washed  before 
importation,  so  that  it  might  be  well  for  colonial  wool- 
growers  to  examine  this  question  of  the  recoveiy  of  potash 
salts  from  the  wash- water  of  raw  wool. 

To  the  agriculturist  the  question  is  also  of  con- 
siderable interest,  since  it  is  evident  that  each  year  there 
is  abstracted  from  the  soil  a  large  amount  of  valuable 
constituents.  The  wool  produced  in  Great  Britain  alone 
(60  million  kilos.)  robs  the  soil  annually  of  nearly  5 
million  kilos,  of  potassium  carbonate,  which  is  at  present 
entirely  lost  to  the  farmer,  who  could  only  replace  it  at  a 
cost  of  £84,000. 

Another  mode  of  utilising  yolk  is  that  recommended 
by  Havrez,  according  to  whom,  it  is  the  natural  raw 
material  for  the  manufacture  of  yellow  prussiate  of  potash. 
The  ordinary  method  of  making  this  salt  is  to  heat 
a  mixture  of  crude  carbonate  of  potash,  waste  animal 
matter  (dried  blood,  leather  clippings,  &c.),  and  iron 
filings.  The  resulting  fused  mass  is  extracted  with 
water^  and  on  evaporating  the  solution  the  desired  salt 
is  obtained. 

Havrez  says  that  when  yolk  is  submitted  to  dry 
distillation  it  yields  a  residue,  which  is  an  extremely 
intimate  mixture  of  carbonate  of  potash  and  nitrogenous 
carbon.  This  residual  coke  contains,  therefore,  just  the 
necessary  elements  for  the  production  of  yellow  prussiate 
of  potash,  and  experiment  has  shown  that  it  gives  even 
a  greater  yield  than  the  ordinary  mixture,  containing  an 
equal  amount  of  KjCOg,  because  of  the  perfect  and  inti- 
mate mixture  of  the  various  ingredients. 

Havrez  has  calculated  that  the  money  value  of  the 
yolk^  when  used  for  the  production  of  yellow  prussiate 
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of  potash,  is  more  than  twice  that  of  its  ordinary  com- 
mercial value.  He  further  maintains  that  when  it  is 
used  for  the  simultaneous  production  of  carbonate  of 
potash  and  yellow  prussiate  of  potash,  instead  of  the 
former  only,  there  is  a  gain  in  value  of  50  per  cent. 
For  this  purpose  the  dried  yolk  is  mixed  with  an  equal 
weight  of  waste  animal  matter,  and  heated  somewhat 
longer  than  usual.  Experiment  showed  that  carbonate 
of  potash  obtained  from  100  kilograms  of  the  residual 
melt  was  accompanied  by  17*3  kilograms  of  potassium 
cyanide,  which  was  capable  of  yielding  19  kilograms  of 
yellow  prussiate  of  potash. 

One  hundred  kilograms  of  yolk  treated  in  this  man- 
ner are  said  to  yield  32  kilograms  of  carbonate  of  potash 
and  4*3  kilograms  of  yellow  prussiate  of  potash.  If 
these  data  are  correct,  what  important  amounts  of  these 
salts  might  be  obtained  from  this  source  is  seen  by  the 
fact  that  in  1884  England  imported  from  the  Australian 
and  Cape  colonies,  &c.,  247  million  kilograms  of  raw 
wool,  containing  about  80  million  kilograms  of  yolk. 
This  amount  would  yield  about  25*6  million  kilograms 
of  potassium  carbonate,  valued  at  £448,000,  and  about 
3*4  million  kilograms  of  yellow  prussiate  of  potash, 
valued  at  about  £329,000. 

Previous  to  its  employment  in  manufacturing  or  in 
dyeing,  the  raw  wool  n&ust  be  thoroughly  cleansed 
from  the  yolk,  but  since  only  a  portion  is  removed 
by  a  simple  treatment  with  water,  recourse  is  had 
to  the  detergent  action  of  solutions  of  soap,  alkaline 
carbonates,  &c. 

No  attempt  seems  yet  to  have  been  made  in  England 
to  collect  separately  the  soluble  portion  of  the  yolk  for 
the  purpose  of  recovering  the  potash  salts.  The  pre- 
liminary extraction  with  water,  or  steeping,  alluded  to, 
is  dispensed  with  by  the  manufacturer,  and  the  wool  is 
at  once  washed  with  the  solutions  mentioned  above. 
This  operation  is  termed  "  scouring,"  and  will  be  treated 
of  in  detail  in  a  future  chapter ;  but  it  may  be  well  to 
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state  here  that,  although  in  the  English  method  the 
potaah  salts  are  entirely  lost,  the  alkaline  and  detergent 
properties  of  the  soluble  portion  of  the  yolk  are  utilised. 


CHAPTER   IV. 


38.  Orifrin  and  Cultnrfl  of  Silt— Silk  di£ferB  entirely 
both  from  the  vegetable  fibres  and  from  wool  by  being 
devoid  of  cellular  structure.  It  consists  of  the  pale 
yellow,  buff-coloured,  or  white  fibre,  which  the  silkworm 
spins  round  about  itself  when  entering  the  pupa  or 
chrysalis  state. 

The  numerous  varieties  of  silk  may  be  conveniently 
divided  into  two  classes,  mtUivated  and  vnld  silk.  The 
latter  is  the  product 
of  the  larvffi  of 
several  species  of 
wild  moths,  which 
are  natives  of  India, 
China,  and  Japan. 
The  former  and 
mora  important 

class    is    produced 

silkworm,  or  cater- 
pillar of  the  moth 
Borabyx  mori  (Fig. 
11),  which  has  be- 
come the  subject  of  special  culture.  The  chief  seats  of 
the  silkworm  culture  are  Southern  Europe  (including  the 
South  of  France,  Italy  and  Turkey),  China  and  India. 

The  eggs  of  the  European  silk  moth  are  about  the 
size  and  shape   of  poppy  seeds.     One  gram  weight  of 
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them  containa  about  1  350  eggs  They  have  at  first  a 
yellowish  colour,  which,  however,  on  dryms;,  changes  to 
grey  The  rearing  of  the  silkworm  is  mainly  conducted 
m  specially  arranged  establishments,  called  MagnaTtertee 
In  these,  the  incubati on-chamber  is  a  well  lighted,  airy 
room  where  the  egg^  are  spread  out  on  sheets  of  paper 
resting  on  lattice  work  A  certain  suitable  degree  of 
moiEture  is  maintamed,  and  the  temperature  is  gradually 
raised  in  the 
couree  of  about 
ten  or  twelve 
daj8froml8''0 
to  25°  C  The 
young    caterpil- 

they  appear,  are 
taken  to  a  more 
roomy  chamber, 
in  which  there 
IS  erected  a 
lath    framework 


Kg,  12.-Sllkwonn  on  Mnlbeny  Le»f.  sheets  of  paper. 

Here  the  animals 
are  regularly  fed  during  thirty  to  thirty-three  days,  till, 
indeed,  they  begin  to  spin.  Their  food  consists  of  the  leaves 
of  the  mulberry  tree,  Monm  alba,  hence  the  silk  is  fre- 
quently termed  Mulberry  silk.  During  the  feeding  period 
tiie  silkworm  (Fig.  13)  increases  enormously  in  size,  bo- 
coming  at  length  about  eight  to  ten  centimetres  long  and 
aboat  five  grams  in  weight.  As  might  be  expected,  such 
a  rapid  and  enormous  development  necessitates  a  frequent 
renewal  of  the  skin,  and  moulting  takes  place  three  or  four 
times,  at  tolerably  regular  intervals  of  four  to  six  days.  On 
or  about  the  thirtieth  day  the  animal  ceases  to  take  food, 
and  evinces  a  restless  activity.  At  this  period  it  is  placed 
on  birch    twigs,    &C.,    where   it  soon  begins   to    spin. 
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The  ailk  aabstance  is  secreted  bj  two  glands  ^mmetri* 
cally  situated  on  each  side  of  the  body  of  the  catei^illar, 
below  the  intestinal  canal  Each  gland,  as  shown  in 
Fig.  13,  consists  of  three  parts  :  a  narrow  tube  i  c  with 
numerous  convolutions,  the  veritable  secreting  portion ; 
a  central  part  (c  b)  somewhat  expanded,  and  cootttituting 
the  reservoir  of  the 
silk  substance ;  a 
capillary  tube  b  a, 
connecting  the  re- 
servoir with  a  simi- 
lar   capilloiy  canal 


at   A, 


to 


both    glands, 
situated  in  the  head 
of       the      animal, 
whence   issues   the 

Bilk. 

The  silk  sub- 
stance as  contained 
in  the  central  re- 
servoir is  a  clear, 
colourless,  gelatin- 
ous liquid.  Accord- 
ing to  Duseigneur, 
this  is  snrroniided 
by  a  layer  of  another 
substance,  colour- 
less when  the  silk  is  white,  coloured  when  it  is  yellow, 
and  which  possibly  constitutes  the  silk-gum  to  he 
alluded  to  subsequently.  The  whole  is  enclosed  in  a  thin 
membrane.  A  transverse  section  (Fig.  14)  shows  that  it 
occupies  a  space  equal  to  20 — 25  per  cent,  of  the  total 
volume,  a  proportion  which  corresponds  somewhat  to  the 
loss  sustained  by  raw  silk  during  the  operation  of  "boil- 
Arrived  in  the  capillary  tube  at  A  (Fig.  13),  the  silk 
substance  solidifies,  and  issues  from  the  spinneret  in  the 
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form  of  a  double  fibre,  as  represented  in  Fig.  15.  Occa- 
sionally the  two  fibres  may  be  slightly  separated  at  in- 
tervals, and  form  then  at  these  points  two  transparent 
solid  cylinders. 

In  the  beginning  of  its  spinning  operations  the  silk- 
worm throws 
round  about 
itself  a  light 
scaffolding,  aa 
it  were,  of 
short  fibres 
connecting  the 
□eighbouring 

tig.  1*.— BecUon  ol  BUk-b8g.  points    of    SUp- 

port  When 
this  is  completed  its  movements  become  slower,  and  by 
moving  its  head  from  side  to  side  it  gradually  forms  and 
lines  its  dwelling  with  numerous  layers  of  what  may  be 
termed  silken  lattice-work. 

Towards  the  interior  the  layers  become  firmer  and 


Fig.  IE.— MicTDHWpio  Appfluanoe  0[  Baw  Silk  Fn>ra. 


denser,  while  the  innermost  one,  which  immediately  pro- 
tects the  animal,  forms  a  thin  parchment- like  skin.  The 
egg-shaped  product  is  called  a  cocoon  (Fig.  16).  It  is 
made  up  of  a  double  fibre,  only  rarely  broken,  varying 
in  lengUi  from  350  to  1,250  metres,  and  witb  a  diameter 
of  about  0018  millimetre.  Each  fibre  is  thickest  in  the 
outermost  portion  of  the  cocoon,  and  becomes  thinner 
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towards  the  interior,  owing  to  the  exhaustion  of  the  cater- 
pillar from  want  of  food  during  the  spinning  process. 

The  oocoona  are  white  or  yellow,  contracteil  in  the 
centre,  about  3  centimetres  long,  and  1  -5^ — 2  centimetres 
thick. 

As  soon  as  the  metamorphosis  of  the  caterpillar  into 
tlie  chrysalis  state  is  completed,  the  cocoons  are  collected. 
Those  which  are  intended  for  breeding  purposes  are 
left  to  themselves  in  a  room  heated  to  19°— 20°  0  Three 
veeks  after  the  spinning  of  the 
cocoon,  the  silk  moth,  which 
has  now  been  formed  in  the 
interior,  emits  a  peculiar  kind 
of  saliva ;  with  this  the  animal 
softens  one  end  of  the  cocoon, 
and  pushes  its  way  out  A  few 
days  after  the  females  have  laid  ««•  M.-8Uk  Cooood. 
their  eggs  they  die,  not  being 

pixivided  with  any  ot^n  of  nutrition.  The  ef^  are 
slowly  dried,  and  stored  in  glass  bottles  in  a  dry  dark 
place  till  the  following  spring. 

Experience  has  shown  that  the  worms  issuing  from  100 
grams  of  eggs  consume  3,600 — 5,000  kilc^nimsof  leaves, 
and  produce,  under  favourable  conditions,  87,^00 — 
117,200  cocoons,  weighing  150 — 200  kilograms,  and 
these  yield  12 — 16  kilograms  of  reeled  silk. 

In  their  natural  state  cocoons  contain  generally  : — 

Moisture         ....        68'2  per  cent. 
Silk U'3      „ 


The  good  silk  is  obtained  from  those  cocoons  of  which 
the  pup»are  killed,  either  by  heating  the  cocoons  for  two 
to  three  hours  in  an  oven  heated  to  60° — 70°  C,  or  by 
means  of  steam.  The  latter  method  is  the  more  general, 
the  apparatus  consisting  essentially  of  a  boiler  for  gene- 
rating the  steam,  and  a  steam-box  in  which  the  cocoons 
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are  placed.     Subjected  to  steam,  the  pupae  are  killed  in 
ten  or  twelve  minutes. 

The  external  loose  flossy  silk  is  first  removed,  and  the 
cocoons  are  thrown  into  baskets,  which  are  then  placed 
in  the  steaming-box.  When  taken  out,  the  cocoons  are 
put  between  woollen  blankets,  so  that  the  heat  may  be 
I'etained  and  its  eff*ect  continued  a  little  longer.  After  a 
few  hours  they  are  spread  out  on  tables,  and  shovelled 
about  till  perfectly  dry.  This  last  opei-ation  is  specially 
requisite  with  such  cocoons  as  cannot  be  reeled  ofl'at  once. 
Although  the  killing  of  the  cocoons  by  steam  has 
the  great  advantage  that  there  is  no  fear  of  the  silk  itself 
being  damaged  by  overheating,  still  it  has  certain  defects. 
The  most  serious  are,  that  some  of  the  pupae  burst  and 
soil  the  silk,  and  that  the  fibres  soften  somewhat,  and 
tend  to  stick  together,  rendering  the  subsequent  reeling 
more  difficult. 

After  killing,  the  cocoons  are  "  sorted,"  or  divided 
into  classes  of  different  quality.  In  every  piece  of  woven 
silk  the  warp  threads  have  to  bear  the  greate^st  strain, 
and,  as  a  rule,  must  appear  on  the  surface  of  the  fabric, 
hence  the  best  cocoons  are  chosen  for  the  warp,  since 
they  must  yield  strong,  smooth,  even,  and  lustrous 
fibres.  These  fibres,  too,  in  the  subsequent  process  of 
reeling,  are  manipulated  somewhat  differently  from  the 
weft-fibres.  The  product  of  this  choice  and  particular 
treatment  forms  the  best  quality  of  silk,  i.e.,  warp-silk, 
which  is  known  as  Organzine,  A  somewhat  inferior 
class  of  cocoons  is  worked  up  to  form  weft-silk,  or  Tram. 

39.  Raw  Silk. — In  the  reeling  process  a  number  of 
cocoons  (4 — 18)  are  thrown  into  a  basin  of  warm  water, 
in  order  to  soften  the  gummy  envelope  of  the  fibres, 
thus  permitting  their  ready  separation  from  the  cocoon, 
and  also  to  cause  the  subsequent  agglutination  of  what- 
ever number  of  fibres  may  be  thrown  together  to  form 
a  single  thread.  During  this  reeling  process  two  threads, 
composed  of  an  equal  number  of  fibres,  are  passed 
separately  through  two  perforated  agate  guides;  after 
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being  crossed  or  tvristed  together  at  a  given  point,  they 
are  again  separated,  and  {>assi.'d  tLrougli  a  kl-uoiiiI  jieir  of 
guides,  thence  through  tlie  diatributiiiR  guiUes  on  to  the 
reel.     Hie  object  of  this  temporary  twiutiiig  or  d'ossiug 


-"MatfBL 
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{Fr.  eroissage)  is  to  cause  the  agglatination  of  the  indivi- 
dual fibres  of  each  thread,  and  to  aid  in  making  the  latter 
smooth  and  round. 

Fig.  17  shows  a  silk-reeling  machine  as  used 
in  Italy  and  Southern  Franco.  The  following  are  the 
principal  parts :  A,  a  tinned  copper  basin  of  hot  water, 
Gontaiiiing  the  oocoous  for  reebng  r    it  is  heated  either 
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by  steam  or  by  means  of  a  stove ;  b,  "  filidres,"  or  per- 
forated agate  discs,  through  which  pass  the  several  fibres 
destined  to  form  a  raw -silk  thread ;  c,  a  "  croiseur," 
used  for  the  purpose  of  crossing  the  fibres  together; 
D,  a  guide  which  moves  slightly  from  side  to  side,  and 
distributes  the  silk  on  the  reel  to  prevent  the  threads 
from  sticking  to  each  other ;  e,  the  reel  proper,  which  is 
made  to  revolve  and  wind  the  silk  from  the  cocoons.  The 
unequal  diameter  of  each  fibre  at  different  portions  of  its 
length  is  taken  into  account  by  the  reeler  when  introdu- 
cing new  fibres  into  the  thread  to  replace  those  which  have 
run  out  The  quality  of  raw-silk  depends  very  much 
indeed  upon  the  care  bestowed  on  the  reeling  process. 

The  loss  through  removal  of  the  external  floss  (hourre) 
varies  from  18  to  30  per  cent.,  according  to  the  cocoons 
and  the  care  bestowed  by  the  worker. 

Heeled -silky  or  raw -silk,  as  it  is  generally  termed, 
constitutes  the  raw  material  of  the  English  sUk  manu- 
facturer. Before  being  used  for  weaving,  two  or  more  of 
the  i-aw-silk  threads  are  "  thrown  "  together  and  slightly 
twisted  by  the  silk  spinner,  or  "  throwster,"  and  in  this 
way  the  various  qualities  of  Organzine  and  Tram — also 
embroidery-sewing  silks,  (fee. — are  produced. 

A  very  brief  description  of  the  operations  involved 
may  suffica  The  preliminary  processes  of  "  winding  "  and 
"  cleaning  "  are  followed  by  that  of  "  doubling,''  which 
simply  consists  in  placing  two  threads  ("  singles  ")  side 
by  side,  and  winding  them  together  without  twist.  The 
so-called  "  spinning  "  of  silk  consists  merely  in  twisting 
the  thi*eads  either  before  or  afber  doubling. 

The  "  Tram,"  already  alluded  to,  is  the  product  of  the 
union  of  two  or  more  single  untwisted  threads,  which  are 
then  doubled  and  slightly  twisted. 

"  Organzine  '*  is  produced  by  the  union  of  two  or 
more  single  threads  separately  twisted  in  the  same  direc- 
tion, which  are  doubled  and  then  re-twisted  in  the  oppo- 
site direction. 

40.  Waste-silk  is  that  which  proceeds  from  perforated 
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and  double  cocoon^  and  such  as  are  soiled  in  steamiDg ; 
also  the  extreme  outer  and  inner  portions  of  the  cocoon  : 
in  short,  all  silk  obtained  from  cocoons  in  any  way  soiled 
or  unable  to  yield  a  continuous  thread.  The  killed 
chrysalides  can  be  used  as  a  source  of  oil,  and  the  residue 
after  extraction  may  serve  for  manure. 

All  such  waste- silk  materials  are  washed,  boiled  with 
soap,  and  dried.  They  are  afterwards  carded  and  spun 
like  cotton,  and  yield  the  so-called  FlvH  silk.  Schappe 
silk  is  a  similar  product,  made  from  waste  silk  without 
previous  boiling. 

Careful  examination  of  the  perforated  cocoons  has 
revealed  the  fact  that  their  fibres  are  not  discontinuoua 
The  moth  does  not  eat  its  way  out  of  the  cocoon,  but 
rather  pushes  aside  the  previously  softened  fibres.  At- 
tempts made  to  reel  these  cocoons  by  the  ordinary  methods 
have  failed,  since  the  cocoons  soon  fill  with  water  and 
sink.  The  problem  of  causing  the  cocoons  to  float  is  said 
to  have  been  recently  solved  by  introducing  small  india- 
rubber  cells  in  a  compressed  state,  and  then  blowing 
them  out. 

41.  Wild  Silt— Of  "  wild  silks,"  the  most  important 
is  the  Tuss^vr  silk  (Hindustani,  Tusv/ru^  a  shuttle),  also 
called  Tusser,  Tasar,  Tussore,  and  Tussah.  It  is  the  pro- 
duct of  the  larva  of  the  moth  Anthercea  mylitta. 

The  Tussur  moth  is  found  in  nearly  all  parts  of 
India,  where  it  seems  to  feed  on  a  large  variety  of 
plants.  In  some  districts  it  is  reared  by  the  natives. 
The  cocoons,  which  are  much  larger  than  those  of 
Bomhyx  moriy  are  egg-shaped  and  of  a  silvery  drab 
colour.  They  are  attached  to  the  twigs  of  the  food-trees 
by  a  peduncle  having  a  terminal  ring.  The  outer  silk 
is  somewhat  reddish,  and  consists  of  separate  fibres  of 
various  length,  while  the  rest  is  generally  unbroken  to 
the  centre  of  the  cocoon.  The  cocoon  is  extremely  firm 
and  hard,  the  fibres  being  cemented  together  by  a 
peculiar  secretion  of  the  animal,  which  permeates  the 
whole  wall  of  the  eocoon^  and  imparts  to  it  its  drab  colour. 
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Tussur  silk  is  used  for  the  manufckcture  of  the  well- 
known  drab  or  buff-coloured  Indian  silks.  The  c»>coons 
are  boiled  and  carded,  or  even  reeled,  although  this  latter 
process  presents  difiiciiltie&  Silk  plush  is  lately  made 
from  carded  Tussur  silk. 

Other  wild  silks  are,  Hrw.  silk,  from  Attacta  ricini; 
Muga  tilk,  from   ArUkercea  assama;    Atlas  Hlie,  from 


Fig.  18.— Microsooplo  Appannce  of  Tusenr  Bilk  ribrs. 

AtUunia  atlas  ;  Yama-^nm  silk,  from  the  Anihertea  yama- 
mai  of  Japan,  &c 

Under  the  microscope  a  raw  mnlbeny-silk  fibre  ap- 
jiears  as  a  double  fibre  (Fr.  have)  consisting  of  two  solid 
structureless  cylinders  (Fr,  brin),  more  or  less  united 
together  (Fig.  15);  after  "boiling-off"  with  soap,  how- 
ever, this  double  fibre  separates  into  a  pair  of  distinct 
fibres,  having  a  more  or  less  irregular,  somewhat  rounded 
triangular  section. 

Wild  silk  is  distinguished  from  mulberry  silk  by  the 
longitudinal  striationa  seen  in  each  of  the  double  fibres 
when  under  microscopic  examination  (Fig.  18),  and  by  the 
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apparent  oontntction  of  the  fibre  at  certain  points.  The 
former  are  due  to  the  fact  that  the  wild-silk  tibre  is  com- 
posed of  a  laige  number  of  fibrils,  while  the  latt^^r 
appearance  is  seen  because  the  more  or  less  fiattened 
fibres  are  twisted  at  the  contracted  points. 

42.  Physicil  Properties.— Of  the  physical  properties 
of  silky  the  most  important  are  its  lustre,  strength,  and 
avidity  for  moisture. 

One  other  distinctive  property  which  it  possesses 
in  certain  conditions  is  that  of  emitting  a  peculiar  crisp, 
crunching  sound  (Fr.  crt),  e.g.,  when  a  bundle  of  silk  yam 
is  tightly  twisted  and  preased  together.  This  peculiar 
property  is  called  the  "scroop"  (Fr.  eraquant)  of  the 
silk,  and  no  doubt  gives  rise  to  the  rustling  noise  heard 
when  two  pieces  of  silk  fabric  rub  lightly  against  each 
other. 

The  intensity  of  the  phenomenon  varies  with  the 
nature  of  the  dyeing  and  mechanical  processes  adopted, 
with  the  diameter  and  twist  of  the  threads,  <fec. 

The  property  is  absent  in  raw-silk  and  in  ''boiled- 
ofl^"  or  in  ''  souple  "  silk ;  it  is  only  manifested  if  the 
last  bath  or  solution  through  which  the  silk  has  passed 
contained  an  acid  salt  or  free  acid.  Silk  which  has  been 
worked  in  a  neutral  or  alkaline  bath — e,g,y  a  soap  bath — 
possesses  no  ''  scroop."  No  sufficient  explanation  of  the 
action  of  acid  in  producing  scroop  has  been  given,  but  it 
is  not  improbable  that  acids  cause  the  fibres  to  become 
more  rough  or  irregular  on  the  surface,  so  that  when 
submitted  to  pressure  they  slip  past  each  other  with  a 
jerky  movement. 

A^en  it  is  desired  to  impart  scroop  to  the  silk 
after  dyeing,  it  is  submitted  to  a  special  treatment.  Very 
often  it  is  first  passed  through  a  weak  soap  bath  or  an 
oil  emulsion,  and  then  into  a  weak  acid  bath,  or  it  is 
introduced  into  a  bath  which  is  both  oily  and  acid.  {See 
Black  Silk  Dyeing,  p.  337.) 

In  order  to  develop  all  the  qualities  of  softness  and 
biillianc^  of  which  silk  is  capable,  it  is  submitted  (while 
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still  in  the  form  of  hanks  of  yam)  to  the  following 
mechanical  operations  : — 

43.  Shaking  Out  (Fr.  aecouage), — The  object  of  this 
is  to  open  out  or  beat  out  the  hanks  of  silk^  and  to  give 
the  latter  a  uniform  appearance  by  removing  all  tendency 
to  curl  or  wrinkle.  It  is  generally  performed  after  dry- 
ing, but  if  before,  the  drying  is  greatly  facilitated.  It 
consists  in  hanging  the  hank  of  yarn  on  a  strong  smooth 
wooden  peg  fixed  to  the  wall,  and  inserting  a  smooth 
wooden  rod  in  the  loop,  which  is  then  vigorously  and 
quickly  pulled.  The  point  of  suspension  is  frequently 
changed,  and  the  shaking  out  is  repeated.  The  operation 
may  also  be  done  by  a  machine  of  M.  Cesar  Corron,  St. 
Etienne,  with  the  utmost  regularity. 

44.  Stringing  or  Glossing  (Fr.  chevillage). — This 
operation,  which  was  originally  only  performed  in  con- 
junction with  the  "  shaking- out "  for  the  purpose  of 
straightening  the  threads,  and  dressing  the  hanks  after 
diverse  operations  of  the  dye-house,  has  now  acquired 
increased  importance,  particularly  in  the  case  of  souples. 
With  these  it  forms  the  final  operation,  the  silk  being 
operated  upon  in  the  dry  state.  Its  object  in  this  case 
is  to  complete  the  separation  of  the  double  silk  fibre  into 
its  constituent  fibres,  and  to  add  lustre. 

The  operation  consists  in  twisting  the  hanks  of  silk 
when  perfectly  dry.  They  are  hung  on  pegs,  as  in  the 
last  operation,  which  it  generally  succeeds.  A  stated 
and  progressive  tension  is  thus  given,  which  adds  soft- 
ness and  brilliancy  to  the  fibres.  This  operation  can 
also  be  performed  with  a  machine,  a  representation  of 
which  is  given  in  Figs.  19  and  20. 

The  stringing  machine  (Fig.  19)  is  composed  of 
a  series  of  horizontal  pegs  A,  which  can  be  made  to 
revolve  by  means  of  the  lever  and  ratchet  l  and  the 
cog-wheels  k.  A  second  series  of  horizontal  rollers  B, 
situated  directly  beneath  the  pegs  A,  are  fixed  on  elbow- 
shaped  spindles.  They  are  capable  of  two  movements, 
namely^  that  of  revolving  on  their  own  axis — i,e,^  the 
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horizontal  axis  of  the  elbow — as  loose  pulleys,  and  also  at 
right  angles  to  this,  by  the  revolution  of  the  vertical 
spindle  of  the  elbow.  This  last  movement  is  caused  as 
follows  :  Each  spindle  is  supported  by  a  collar  on  a  box 
V,  enclosing  a  cc^-wheel,  which  is  revolved  by  a  ratchet ; 
this  is  actuated  by  the  backward  and  forward  movement 
of  the  horizontal  arm  d  imparted  by  the  frame  h,  through 
the  medium  of  the  cog-wheels  ¥  ajid  o  and  the  pulley  e. 

Each  spindle  ia  also  capable  of  sliding  up  and   down. 
Attached  to  the  bottom  of  the  roller-pegs  b  (Fig,  30)  are 
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the  weights  c,  which  can  either  be  raised  separately  by 
the  jointed  levers  u  pressing  against  the  pulley  v,  or  all 
together  by  means  of  the  handle  r.  When  this  handle 
is  turned,  the  cog-wheela  a  cause  the  pulley  p  to  revolve, 
the  counterpoise  o  descends,  and  the  weights  c,  together 
with  spindles  and  roller  pegs  b,  are  raised. 

Suppose  now  the  hanks  of  silk  are  slung  orer  the 
pegs  A  and  b  ;  by  the  action  of  the  ratchet  and  lever  D 
the  roller  pegs  B  revolve  and  the  hanks  are  twisted,  the 
pegs,  weights,  &e.,  being  at  the  same  time  raised  by  the 
shortening  of  the  hanks.  Automatically  the  movement 
of  the  lever  d  is  reversed,  the  hanks  untwist,  and  a''e 
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kept  in  the  stretched  condition  by  the  descending  weights. 
At  a  given  moment,  namely,  just  when  the  hanks  are 
entirely  untwisted,  the  lever  l  comes  into  play,  and  causes 
a  slight  rotation  of  the  pegs  A,  so  that  the  hanks  become 
suspended  in  a  fresh  position,  to  be  again  twisted  by  the 
action  of  the  lever  d.  The  whole  of  the  movements 
are  automatic,  and  by  a  few  rei)etitions  of  this  twisting, 
untwisting,  and  displacement  of  the  hanks,  the  operation 
is  complete. 

In  some  cases  {e.g,^  with  sewing  silks),  stringing  con- 
sists simply  in  twisting  the  hanks  of  silk  as  tightly  as 
possible,  then  placing  the  peg  in  a  locked  position,  and 
leaving  the  hanks  in  this  tightly  twisted  condition  for 
several  hours.  The  operation  may  be  repeated  frequently 
during  from  ten  to  fifteen  days.  Its  object  is  to  give 
increased  lustre. 

45.  Silk  Lustreing.  —  This  operation,  effected  by 
means  of  the  machine  represented  in  Fig.  21,  serves  to 
impart  the  maximum  of  brilliancy  to  the  fibre.  It  also  fa- 
cilitates the  subsequent  winding.  The  dyed  and  dried,  or 
sometimes  incompletely  dried,  silk  is  submitted  to  a 
gentle  stretching  between  two  polished  steel  rollers,  c  and 
D,  revolving  in  the  same  direction,  and  enclosed  in 
a  cast-iron  box,  the  lid  A  and  side  B  of  which  can  be 
rapidly  removed  when  necessary.  During  the  rotation 
of  the  cylinders,  steam  at  a  moderate  pressure  is  allowed 
to  enter.  The  stretching  is  effected  by  drawing  the  roller 
c  away  from  D  by  means  of  the  hook  P,  actuated  by  the 
cog-wheels  at  e. 

The  brilliant  mother-of-pearl  lustre  possessed  by  silk 
undoubtedly  gives  it  the  place  of  honour  among  all 
textile  fibres. 

46.  Tenacity  and  Elasticity  of  Silk. — ^The  specific 

gravity  of  silk  is  1'367.  Its  tenacity  and  elasticity  are 
remarkably  great.  The  former  is  said  to  be  little  inferior 
to  that  of  a  good  quality  of  iron  wire  of  equal  diameter, 
while  the  latter  is  such  that  a  silk  fibre  can  be  stretched 
\  —  ^  of  its  original  length  without  breaking.     These 
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properties  are  taken  advantage  of  in  the  operations  of 
shaking  out,  stringing,  and  lustreing.  as  described  abovsL 
The  finest  silk  is  proportionally  the  strongest  and  most 
teDacious.  Damp  silk  is  less  tenacious  and  more  elastic 
than  dry  silk. 

If  perfectly  dried  silk  is  wetted  with  water,  it  con- 
tractu about  07  per  cent,,  and  still  more  if  the  water 


itieing  Machine- 


contains  mineral  or  oi^anic  substances  which  penetrate 
the  fibre  and  cause  it  to  swell  up.  These  efiects  take 
place  during  the  various  operations  of  dyeing ;  hence  the 
necessity  of  stringing,  stretchiug,  and  lustreing,  above  al- 
luded to,  in  order  to  prevent  or  counteract  the  contraction. 
The  tenacity  and  elasticity  of  raw- silk  reside  largely 
in  its  external  coating  of  silk-glu&  By  boiling-off  with 
soap,  it  loBes  30  per  cent  of  its  tenacity,  and  45  per 
cent,  of  its  elasticity. 
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These  properties  vary  in  weighted  silk,  according 
to  the  nature  of  the  weighting.  If  the  fibre  is  simply 
coated  with  such  substances  as  gelatin,  albumen,  starch, 
<&c..  the  tenacity  will  be  as  a  rule  increased,  but  if  the 
weighting  materials  employed  penetrate  the  substance  of 
the  fibre,  and  cause  it  to  swell  in  a  greater  or  less 
degree,  the  natural  properties  of  the  silk  will  be  modified 
accordingly.  Some  agents,  like  the  simple  colouring 
matters,  have  no  appreciable  influence,  while  others,  e.g., 
astringents  and  metallic  salts,  when  used  in  large  excess, 
gradually  destroy  the  valuable  properties  of  silk  entirely. 
{See  Black  Silk  Dyeing,  p.  332.) 

If  silk  is  heated  to  110°  C.  it  loses  all  its  natural 
moisture,  but  remains  otherwise  quite  unchanged. 
Exposed  to  170°  C,  and  higher,  it  soon  begins  to 
decompose  and  carbonise.  If  a  silk  fibre  be  inserted 
in  a  flame  it  has  the  appearance  of  fusing  like  wool,  but 
it  does  not  give  off  quite  such  a  disagreeable  odour. 

Silk  is  a  very  bad  conductor  of  electricity,  and  since 
it  readily  becomes  electric  by  friction,  this  condition,  once 
acquired,  is  very  persistent,  and  is  apt  to  become  a  source 
of  trouble  during  the  mechanical  operations  involved  in 
manufacturing.  The  most  effective  mode  of  overcoming 
the  difficulty  is  to  keep  the  atmosphere  of  the  work- 
rooms in  a  suitable  state  of  humidity. 

In  its  boiled-off  and  pure  state  silk  resists  ordinary 
decay  most  thoroughly,  and  it  is  rarely  attacked  by 
insects. 

47.  Silk  Conditioning. — If  raw  silk  be  kept  in  a 
humid  atmosphere  it  is  capable  of  absorbing  thirty  per 
cent  of  its  weight  of  moisture  without  this  being  at  all 
perceptible.  This  circumstance,  coupled  with  the  high 
price  of  raw  silk,  makes  it  of  very  great  importance  to 
those  who  trade  with  it  to  know  exactly  what  weight 
of  normal  silk  there  is  in  any  given  lot  which  may 
be  the  subject  of  commercial  dealings.  To  ascer- 
tain this  information  there  have  been  established,  in 
about  thirty-seven  centres  of  the  silk  industry,  so-called 
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eonditioninff    establishmenta,    e.g.,    in   Lyons,    Crefeld, 
Zurich,    Bile,    Turin,    Milan,    Yienna,    Paris,   London, 

Fig.  22  shows  the  external  appearance  of  the  esaen- 
tial  apparatus  of 


meut,  namely, 
the  desiccator. 
It  coDsists  of  an 
enamelled  cylin- 
drical hot  -  air 
chamber.  One 
arm  of  a  fine 
balance  sustains 
a  crown  of  hooks, 
to  which  are  at- 
tached the  skeins 
of  silk  to  be 
dried.  The  sus- 
pending wire 
passes  through  a 
small  opening  in 
the  cover  of  the 
cylinder.  The 
other  arm  of  the 
balance  carries 
the  ordinary  pan 
for  weights. 

Fig.  23  gives 
a  vertical  section 
of  the  chamber. 
Hot  air  at  110°  C.  enters  by  the  tube  A  from  a  stove  situ- 
ated in  a  cellar  below,  passes  into  the  space  B,  and  thence 
by  thirty-two  vertical  tubes,  (,  placed  between  the  two 
concentric  cylinders  o  and  D,  it  enters  the  upper  por- 
tion of  the  inner  cylinder  D.  The  hot  air  descends, 
dries  the  silk,  and  escapes  by  the  tubes  b,  which  com- 
municate with  the  exit  flue.     The  apparatus  is  provided 
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with  a  valve  v,  actuated  by  the  lever  k  (Fig.  22)  for 
regulating  or  shutting  off  the  current  of  hot  air. 

The  air  which  passes  outside  the  brickwork  of  the 
stove,  and  is  thus  heated  only  to  a  moderate  degree,  passes 
upwards  between  the  cylinders  c  and  d  into  the  space  r; 
by  means  of  the  button  l,  which  actuates  a  slide-valve, 
its  entrance  into  the  central  chamber  can  be  regulated. 
By  means,  therefore,  of  the  lever  k  and  the  button  l,  the 
supply  of  hot  and  cold  air  into  the  central  chamber  can  be 
regulated  to  a  nicety,  and  the  temperature  of  the  mix- 
ture is  ascertained  by  the  thermometer  t.  The  button  s 
actuates  the  valve  m,  which  cuts  off  communication  with 
the  exit  flue  and  stops  the  current  of  air  during  a  final 
weighing  operation. 

Several  hanks  of  silk  are  taken  from  the  bale  to  be 
tested  and  divided  into  three  lots,  in  order  to  be  able  to 
make  two  parallel  determinations,  and  a  third  if  necessary. ' 
The  weight  is  first  rapidly  taken,  under  ordinary  circum- 
stances, on  a  fine  balance ;  the  hanks  are  then  suspended 
in  the  desiccator  and  counterpoised,  and  the  hot  air 
current  is  allowed  to  circulate  till  no  further  loss  of 
weight  takes  place.  One  operation  may  last  from  a  half 
to  three-quarters  of  an  hour. 

The  average  loss  of  weight  usually  met  with  is  about 
12  per  cent.  Absolutely  dry  silk  is  not  reckoned  as  the 
standard  article,  but  such  as  contains  about  90  per  cent, 
dry  silk  and  10  per  cent,  moisture.  The  legal  weight 
is  really  obtained  by  adding  11  per  cent,  to  the  dry 
weight. 

48.  Chemical  Composition. — ^The  silk  fibre  has  been 
the  subject  of  numerous  chemical  researches,  the  general 
result  of  which  may  be  summed  up  by  saying  that  it  is 
composed  essentially  of  two  distinct  parts  :  first,  that 
constituting  the  central  portion  of  the  fibre,  and  secondly, 
a  coating,  or  envelope,  consisting  apparently  of  a  mix- 
ture of  substances  mostly  removable  by  hot  water,  or,  at 
any  rate,  by  solvents  which  have  little  or  no  action  on 
the  central  portion. 
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Fibroin, — In  order  to  determine  the  character  and 
amount  of  these  several  substances,  Mulder  submitted 
raw  Italian  silk  to  the  successive  action  of  boiling  water, 
alcohol,  ether,  and  hot  acetic  acid,  and  in  this  way 
obtained  in  a  comparatively  pure  state  the  central  silk 
substance,  to  which  he  assigned  the  name  Fihrcfin,  The 
following  numbers  give  the  results  of  his  analysis  :— 


Silk  fibre  (fibrom) 

Matters  soluble  in  water 

alcohol 
ether 
acetic  acid 


9> 


Yellow 

Italian  silk. 

63-36 

28-86 

1-48 

0-01 

16-30 


White 
Levant  silk. 

54-06 

28-10 
1-30 
005 

16-60 


By  a  further  examination 
each  solvent  had  extracted,  he 
more  detailed  analysis  : — 


Fibroin    . 

Gelatin     . 

Albumen  . 

Wax 

Colouring  matter     . 

Resinous  and  fatty  matter 


10000 

100-00 

of  the  substances  which 

arrived  at  the 

following 

Yellow 

White 

Italian  silk. 

Levant  silk. 

63-37 

64-04 

20-66 

19-08 

24-43 

26-47 

1-39 

1-11 

005 

0-00 

0-10 

0-30 

100-00 


100-00 


Mulder  explains  that  on  evaporating  the  aqueous 
solution  to  dryness,  the  residue  would  not  entirely  re- 
dissolve  in  water.  This  insoluble  portion,  therefore,  and 
that  which  is  dissolved  by  acetic  acid,  has  been  reckoned 
as  albumen.  Exception  has  been  taken  by  BoUey 
with  regard  to  the  presence  of  this  albumen,  for  if  it  is 
borne  in  mind  that  the  tempei'ature  employed  in  killing 
the  cocoons,  and  that  of  the  water  used  during  the 
reeling  process,  is  such  as  to  coagulate  any  albumen 
which  might  possibly  be  present,  it  is  highly  improbable 
that  raw  silk  would  contain  any  soluble  albumen. 


€1:  JJ53SIKG   VF  TKrrTTiT.  £ABSICS.  JPtag^TT^ 

FnriibeB:,  it  haB  been  ^own  i^ust  liriiig  ctxiDcmB,  irlddli 
hsre  not  tiitei^are  l»Ben  sabmiOBd  to  mrr  stRgroipg 
jiTDoeBB,  but  hAv^  fixxxiphr  l^een  opened  and  IbeaiBd  wkiak 
t/eiyid  'wxter,  canxain  vw  iJbmnen.  ^ibrmn  i£Bal£,  too,  m 
kncrvm  'feo  be  Bompwbst  BQioble  in  sErang  hoetac  acid,  so 
ihsct  it  mar,  an  xbe 'vdiok,  be  •eandnded,  tbict'wiiiit  Mulder 
found  'k)  l»e  fiohible  xn  Aoeitic  Bcid  'wiifi  xiot  slbumen,  but 
siterad  flbrmn.  and  that  the  pgroeiiitB^  of  tbk  latter  snb- 
Btatnoe  in  fidlk  irbich  be  irn'^eB.  is  too  low. 

Bt  beating  tkw  eilk  for  fiereral  boms  widh  irater  afc 
1^3^  CL,  a  reeddne  of  £broacn  is  obtamed  wincb,  after  tibe 
retmoraJ  of  fattr  mati^er  br  eitber^  and  oolonrxng  matter 
by  aloobaL,  rejiirwjeaitB  {>{>  per  oeait.  of  tbe  "weag^  of  tiae 
Bilk.  Erem.  tbis  iipire  max  possililT  be  "too  low,  once 
tbe  UBuaJ  loss  in  praetioe  dunnE  tbe  operatian  <i  ^boil- 
i«g^"  is  35-30^  ceut.;^  ^^ 

Tbe  pereecExtage  oampositian  of  pnre  Fihreim,  bas  been 
Tariousl  J  stated,  probablr  o'wing  to  tbe  dififerent  bjgio- 
metrie  state  d  tbe  £bre£  exammdd.     Cramer  giT'es  it  as 

fieri^n. — That  porticm  of  elk  wbich  ^  soluble  in 
warm  water  can  be  precipitated  &am  its  Bolnticm  by  lead 
aoetate.  B  j  submitting  this  precipitate  to  a  somewiiai 
tedious  seiies  of  <^rationB — such  as  washing  with  water, 
suspending  in  water  and  deoompodng  witb  sul|^iirettod 
hydrogen,  filtering,  and  eTaporating  tbe  £lt0«d  scdution, 
precipita.ting  and  extracting  with  aloc^iol,  then  with 
ether — It  is  possible  to  obtain  ih^  essential  ccmstitaent  <^ 
the  external  envelope  of  the  silk  fibre  as  a  ooloniiesB, 
odourless,  tasteless  powder.  It  swells  ap  in  cold  water, 
APd  IS  somewhat  more  soluble  in  hot  water  than  gelatin. 
A  SIX  per  cent,  solution  of  it  gelatinises  on  cooling,  and 
Its  solutions  are  precipitated  bj  alcohol,  tannic  acid,  and 
metallic  salt  solutions.  Altogether,  its  physical  and 
e\u!imieaX  properties  are  very  similar  to  those  of  glue  and 
gti^liitin  ;  hence  Sericin  is  often  called  sUk-glwe^  sometimes 
also  »Uk-gvmi,  Its  chemical  composition  is  represented 
by  the  formula — C^jHjpN^O^ 
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It  is  distinct  from  ordinary  glue,  however,  acconiing 
to  some  obser>'ers,  since  when  boiled  with  dilute  mineral 
acids  it  yields  different  products. 

If  the  formulae  given  for  fibix)in  and  si^rioin  W  com- 
pared, a  relationship  is  apparent  which  may  1h*  expn^ssini 
by  the  following  equation  : 

Cj^tx^fi^  +  O  +  H.O-C„H:^X,0, 

Fibroin.  Seriviu. 

Although  these  formulae  can  only  1h^  ci^naideiiHl  as 
representing  approximately  the  jxToeutage  ix^minxsition 
of  these  two  bodies,  the  above  comimrison  ha.s  1km»u 
taken  by  some  as  an  indication  that  ori^;inally,  !.*».,  at 
the  moment  of  secretion,  the  silk  tibn»  is  piH)lmbly  a 
homogeneous  substance,  which,  by  the  action  of  the  air 
and  moisture,  rapidly  becomes  altered  superlicially. 
This  view  is  supported  by  the  obser\ation  that  if  nu)ist 
fibroin  be  left  exposed  to  the  air  for  a  lengthened  jHTicKl 
it  becomes  partially  soluble  in  water.  Bolley  and  l^osa 
have  found  also  that  the  silk-bags  taken  from  living 
worms  are  composed  almost  entirely  of  fibroin,  since  only 
1*7  per  cent,  is  soluble  in  boiling  water,  and  the  ele- 
mentary analysis  is  consistent  with  the  formula  of  fibroin. 
The  physiological  studies  of  Duseigneur,  and  especially 
his  examination  of  the  ti-ans verse  section  of  the  silk-bog, 
abready  alluded  to,  appear  to  contradict  this  view, 

iQifluence  of  Heagenta  on  Silk. 

In  contact  with  various  liquids  silk  not  only  absorbs 
them  rapidly,  on  account  of  its  great  porosity,  but  some- 
times retains  them  with  extreme  tenacity  ;  this  is  the 
case,  e.g.y  with  alcohol  and  acetic  acid.  For  the  same 
reason  it  has  great  aptitude  for  fixing  mordants  and 
colouring  matters. 

49.  Action  of  Water. — Prolonged  boiling  with  water 
removes  from  raw  silk  its  silk-glue,  but  it  has  little 
efiect  upon  the  fatty,  waxy,  and  colouring  mattein 
present.      The   tenacity   of  the    fibre    is   reduced   even 

F 
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more  than  by  the  ordinary  methods  of  ungumraing  with 
soap  solutions.  A  similar  solvent  action  is  exercised 
by  all  liquids  ;  for  this  reason  it  is  not  customary 
to  mordant  silk  with  hot  solutions,  and  the  dyeing  is 
conducted  at  a  temperature  as  low  as  circumstances  will 
permit. 

50.  Action  of  Acids. — Speaking  generally,  concen- 
trated mineral  acids  rapidly  destroy  silk,  but  if 
sufficiently  diluted  their  action  is  insensible.  "Warm 
dilute  acids,  however,  dissolve  the  sericin  of  raw  silk, 
and  hence  these  may  be  used  in  ungumming  (soupling). 
Concentrated  sulphvric  acid  dissolves  silk,  giving  a  viscous 
brown  liquid ;  on  diluting  the  latter  with  water  a  clear 
solution  is  obtained,  from  which  the  fibroin  is  precipitated 
on  the  addition  of  tannic  acid. 

Concentrated  nitric  acid  also  rapidly  destroys  silk ; 
but  if  diluted,  the  latter  is  only  slightly  attacked  and 
coloured  yellow,  in  consequence  of  the  formation  of 
xanthoproteic  acid.  This  reaction  is  made  use  of  in 
distinguishing  silk  from  vegetable  fibres.  Formerly  it 
was  also  utilised  in  dyeing ;  a  method,  however,  not  to 
be  commended,  since  the  colour  is  produced  at  the 
expense  of  the  silk  itself,  which  must  inevitably  be 
weakened  by  the  process. 

'  Hydrochloric  acid,  if  applied  in  the  gaseous  state, 
destroys  the  fibre  without  liquefying  it,  but  a  concen- 
trated aqueous  solution  readily  dissolves  it.  Hydrochloric 
acid  38**  Tw.  (Sp.  Gr.  1*19)  when  applied  cold,  dissolves 
an  equal  weight  of  silk  without  even  then  being  saturated. 
Dilute  hydrochloric  acid  has  no  sensible  action,  except 
upon  the  sericin  of  raw  silk,  which  it  more  or  less  removes. 

Phosphoric  and  arsenic  adds  in  dilute  (5  per  cent.) 
aqueous  solution  act  like  other  weak  acids  in  removing 
the  sericin  from  raw  silk,  and  have  been  proposed  as 
ungumming  agents  instead  of  soap,  but  they  are  not  used 
in  practice. 

Permanganic  acid,  either  in  the  free  state  or  in 
combination  with  potassium,  acts  energetically  on  silk ; 
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it  oxidises  and  colours  it  brown  by  deposition  of 
hydrated  manganic  oxide.  If  this  be  removed  by 
immersion  in  a  solution  of  sulphurous  acid,  the  silk  is 
left  in  a  remarkably  pure  white  condition.  Although 
recommended  on  this  account  for  bleaching  silk,  it  is  not 
altogether  suitable,  since  the  silk  thus  bleached  always 
has  a  tendency  to  become  yellowish  under  the  influence 
of  alkalis. 

Sidphurou8  acid  is  used  in  bleaching  silk. 

Chromic  add  and  chromates,  like  permanganic  acid, 
oxidise  silk,  leaving  the  fibre  of  a  pale  olive  tint. 

The  action  of  organic  adds  on  silk  has  been  little 
studied ;  it  varies,  no  doubt  considerably,  according  to 
their  concentration,  temperature,  &c. 

Hot  dilute  organic  acids  remove  the  sericin  from 
raw-silk  but  do  not  affect  the  fibroin  much.  Cold 
glacial  acetic  acid  removes  the  colouring  matter  from 
yellow  raw-silk  without  dissolving  the  sericin.  Silk 
is  entirely  dissolved  when  heated  under  pressure  with 
acetic  acid. 

61.  Action  of  Alkalis. — Concentrated  solutions  of 
caustic  8oda  and  potash  rapidly  dissolve  raw-silk,  espe- 
ciaUy  if  applied  warm. 

Caustic  alkalis,  sufficiently  diluted  so  as  not  to  act  a]>- 
preciably  upon  the  fibroin,  will  dissolve  off  the  sericin, 
and  have  been  tried  as  ungumming  agents.  For  ordinary 
use,  however,  they  must  be  avoided,  since  the  silk  is 
always  left  impaired  in  whiteness  and  brilliancy. 

Pure  ammonia  solution,  even  if  used  warm,  has  no 
sensible  action  on  boiled-off  silk,  but  if  it  is  at  all 
impure  the  silk  becomes  dull  and  dirty  from  absorbed 
tarry  matter.  Ammonia  seems  to  favour  the  absorption 
by  silk  of  salts  of  calcium,  magnesium,  &c 

Alkaline  carbonates  act  like  the  caustic  alkalis,  but 
in  a  less  energetic  manner,  and  they  are  not  employed 
as  ungumming  agents.  Of  all  alkaline  solutions,  those  of 
soap  have  the  least  injurious  effect.  When  used  hot, 
they  readily  remove  the  sericin  from  raw-silk,  and  leave 
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the  fibroin  lustrous  and  brilliant;  hence  soap  is  par 
excellence  the  ungumming  agent  employed.  Borax 
acts  somewhat  like  soap,  but  cannot  replace  it  in 
practice. 

If  raw  silk  be  steeped  for  twenty-four  hours  in 
clear,  cold  lime-water,  it  swells  up  considerably,  the 
lime  seeming  to  have  a  strong  softening  action  on  the 
sericin ;  when  this  is  removed  by  dilute  acid  and 
a  subsequent  soap  bath,  the  fibroin  seems  not  to  have 
suffered  otherwise  than  by  the  loss  of  its  natural  brilliancy. 
Prolonged  contact,  however,  with  lime-water  renders  silk 
brittle  and  disorganised. 

Chlorine  and  hypochlorites  attack  and  destroy  silk 
rapidly,  and  cannot  be  used  as  bleaching  agents. 
Applied  in  weak  solutions,  with  subsequent  exposure  of 
the  fibre  to  the  air,  they  cause  the  silk  to  have  an  in- 
creased attraction  for  certain  colouring  matters. 

52.  Action  of  Metallic  Salts. — If  silk  is  steeped 
in  cold  solutions  of  several  metallic  salts,  eg.,  of 
lead,  tin,  copper,  iron,  aluminium,  &c.,  it  absorbs  and 
even  partly  decomposes  them,  so  that  less  soluble  basic 
salts  remain  in  union  with  the  fibre.  The  methods  of 
mordanting  silk  with  aluminium,  tin,  and  iron  salts  de- 
pend upon  this  fact.  Sometimes,  as  in  the  case  of  ferric 
and  staiinic  salts,  the  quantity  of  basic  salt  which  may  be 
precipitated  on  the  fibre  is  sufficient  to  serve  as  weighting 
materiaL 

Concentrated  zinc  chloride,  138°  Tw.  (Sp.  Gr.  1*69), 
made  neutral  or  basic  by  boiling  with  excess  of  zinc 
oxide,  dissolves  silk,  slowly  if  cold,  but  very  rapidly  if 
heated,  to  a  thick  gummy  liquid.  This  reagent  may  serve 
to  separate  or  distinguish  silk  from  wool  and  the  vegetable 
fibres,  since  these  are  not  affected  by  it.  K  water  be 
added  to  the  zinc  chloride  solution  of  silk,  the  latter 
is  thrown  down  as  a  flocculent  precipitate.  If  this  is 
washed  free  from  zinc  salt  and  dissolved  in  ammonia,  it  is 
said  that  the  solution  may  serve  to  cover  cotton  and  other 
fibres  with  a  coating  of  silk  substance.     Dried 
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at  110° — 11  »5^  C,  the  precipitate  acquires  a  vitreous  aa- 
jicct,  and  is  no  longer  soluble  in  ammonia. 

An  anmioniacal  solution  of  cupric  oxide  dissolves 
silk,  the  solution  not  being  precipitated  by  neuti-al 
salts,  sugar,  or  gum,  as  is  the  case  with  tlie  analogous 
solution  of  cotton.  An  ammoniacal  solution  of  oxide  of 
nickel  also  dissolves  silk. 

A  most  excellent  solvent  for  silk  is  an  alkaline 
solution  of  copper  and  glycerine,  made  up  as  follows : 
dissolve  16  grams  copper  sulphate  in  liO  — 160  c.a 
distilled  water,  and  add  8  —  10  grams  pure  glycerine 
(Sp.  Gr.  1*24)  ;  a  solution  of  caustic  soda  is  dropped 
gradually  into  the  mixture  till  the  precipitate  at  fii'st 
formed  just  re-dissolves ;  excess  of  NaOH  must  be  avoided. 
This  solution  does  not  dissolve  either  wool  or  the  vegetable 
fibres,  and  may  serve  therefore  as  a  distinguishing  test. 

53.    Action    of   Colouring    Matters.  —  Grenerally 

speaking,  silk  has  a  very  great  affinity  for  the  mono- 
genetic  colouring  matters.  It  can  be  dyed  direct  with 
the  aniline  colours,  for  example,  with  the  greatest 
facility.  It  has,  however,  little  attraction  for  mineral 
colouring  matters. 

An  examination  of  sections  of  dyed  silk  reveals  the 
fact  that  the  colouring  matter  (or  the  mordant)  penetrates 
the  substance  of  the  silk  fibre  to  a  gi*eater  or  less  degree, 
according  to  the  solubility  of  the  colouring  matter,  the 
duration  of  the  dyeing  process,  and  the  temperature 
employed.  If  the  silk  is  dyed  only  for  a  short  time,  a 
section  of  the  fibre  shows  an  external  concentric  zone  of 
colour,  while  if  the  dyeing  operation  is  continued  suffi- 
ciently long,  it  is  coloured  right  to  the  centre.  If  a  mixture 
of  two  colouring  matters  be  applied,  either  simultaneously 
or  successively,  both  are  absorbed,  the  more  soluble,  or  that 
which  has  been  allowed  to  act  longest,  penetrating  the 
fibre  most  deeply.  Externally  a  mixed  effect  is  produced 
in  this  case,  but  a  section  of  the  fibre  reveals  in  most 
cases  two  concentric  zones  of  colour.  Silk  thoroughly 
mordanted  with  a  ferric  salt  presents  in  section  a  uniform 
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jellow  tint ;  if  dyed  subsequently  in  an  acidified  solution 
of  potassium  ferrocyanide,  the  ferric  oxide  deposited  in 
the  silk  gives  place  to  Prussian  blue,  at  first  in  the  outer 
portions  only,  but  by  degrees  even  in  the  centre, 
especially  if  the  temperature  of  the  bath  be  raised.  A 
similar  effect  is  produced  if  a  bath  of  tannin  be  sub- 
stituted for  that  of  potassium  ferrocyanida  It  is  indeed 
difficult  to  say  what  number  of  substances  might  be 
successively  absorbed  by  the  silk,  and  penetrate  it  either 
by  juxtaposition  or  by  reacting  upon  each  other. 

The  action  of  colouring  matters  on  raw  silk  is 
similar ;  but  in  many  cases,  e,g.,  in  the  black  dyeing  of 
souples,  the  colouring  matter  is  situated  principally  in  the 
external  silk-glue,  which,  becoming  brittle  through  the 
large  amount  of  foreign  matter  it  then  contains,  breaks 
up  and  assumes  the  form  of  microscopic  beada 
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DYEING. 


CHAPTER    V. 

COTTON      BLBACHINO. 

54.  Object  of  Bleaching. — As  already  noticed  in  treat- 
ing of  the  cotton  fibre,  raw  cotton  is  contaminated  with 
several  natural  impurities,  and  although  these  are  com- 
pai'atively  small  in  amount,  they  impair  the  brilliancy  of 
the  white  belonging  to  pure  cellulose.  Hence  cotton  yarn 
as  it  leaves  the  spinner  has  invariably  a  soiled  or  gi*eyish 
colour.  When  such  yarn  is  woven  it  is  still  further 
contaminated  with  all  the  substances  (amounting  some- 
times to  30  per  cent.)  which  are  introduced  during  the 
sizing  of  the  warps,  e.g.y  china  clay,  grease,  &c. 

Bleaching  consists  in  the  complete  decolorising  or 
removal  of  all  these  natural  and  artificial  impurities, 
either  for  the  purpose  of  selling  the  goods  in  the  white 
state,  or  in  order  to  make  them  suitable  for  being  dyed 
light,  delicate,  and  brilliant  colours. 

55.  Bleaching  of  Unspun  Cotton  (Cotton-wool).  — 
Although  cotton- wool  is  now  largely  dyed,  it  is  seldom 
or  never  bleached  in  this  form,  because  it  would  become 
more  or  less  matted  together.  As  a  rule,  the  only  treat- 
ment previous  to  dyeing  which  it  receives  is  that  of 
boiling  with  water  until  thoroughly  wetted.  It  would  no 
doubt  be  better  to  boil  with  a  dilute  solution  of  caustic  or 
carbonated  alkali,  and  afterwards  to  wash  well  with  water 
— 6.^.,  in  machines  similar  to  those  used  in  loose- wool 
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scouring  (aee  p.  100) — since  by  tliis  mcjans  the  natural 
waxy  matters,  «fcc.,  would  be  more  thoroughly  removed. 
More  complete  bleaching  would  be  tedious,  and  is  pro- 
bably unnecessary. 

66.  Bleaching  of  Cotton  Yarn. — When  cotton  yam 
has  to  be  dyed  black  or  dark  coloui-s,  it  is  as  a  rule  not 
bleached,  but  merely  boiled  with  water  till  thoroughly 
softened  and  wetted.  For  light  colours  the  dyer 
frequently  effects  a  rapid,  though  perhaps  more  or  less 
incomplete  bleaching,  by  passing  the  wetted  yarn  (e.g.^ 
warps)  through  a  boiling  weak  solution  of  soda-ash,  then 
steeping  it  for  a  few  hours  in  a  cold  weak  solution  of 
chloride  of  lime  or  hypochlorite  of  soda.  It  is  then 
washed  in  water,  steeped  in  dilute  hydrochloric  acid,  and 
finally  well  washed. 

A  more  complete  and  thorough  bleaching  is  that 
effected  by  the  operations  now  to  be  briefly  described. 

"  Warps  "  are  loosely  plaited  by  hand  or  machine,  in 
order  to  reduce  their  lengtL  If  the  yam  is  in  hanks 
it  is  either  retained  in  that  form,  or  linked  together  to 
form  a  chain,  the  latter  being  the  better  and  more  econo- 
mical method. 

1.  Let/  boil, — For  1,500  kilos,  yai^n,  boil  six  hours  with 
2,000  litres  water  and  300  litres  caustic  soda  32°  Tw. 
(Sp.  Gr.  1*16) ;  steep  in  water  for  forty-live  minutes  and 
wasL 

2.  Cicemickbitj, — Steep  the  yam  for  two  hours  under 
sieve  in  a  solution  of  bleaching  powder  2°  Tw. 
(Sp.  Gr.  1*01),  then  wash  for  half  an  hour  under 
sieve. 

3.  Souring, — Steep  the  yam  for  half  an  hour  under 
sieve  in  dilute  sulphimc  acid  1°  Tw.  (Sp.  Gr.  1*005), 
then  wa.sh  for  half  an  hour  under  sieve  and  afterwards 
through  washing  machine. 

If  the  yam  is  intended  to  remain  white  and  not  to 
be  dyed,  it  is  mn  through  a  so-called  "dumping" 
machine  with  hot  soap  solution  and  blue  (ultramarine, 
«fec.),  then  hydro-extracted  and  dried. 
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When  bleaching  cotton  thread,  owing  to  its  closer 
texture,  the  first  three  operations  are  repeated. 

The  boiling  (also  called  "  bowking "  or  "  bucking  ") 
with  caustic  soda  solution  takes  place  in  largo  iron 
boilers  or  "  kiers."  These  are  either  open  or  provided 
with  a  lid  capable  of  being  screwed  down,  in  order  to 
be  able  to  boil  with  a  slight  pressure  of  steam.  The 
general  appearance  and  internal  arrangement  of  a  low- 
pressure  bleaching  kier  is  well  shown  in  Fig.  88. 

The  usual  order  of  procedure  is  fii-st  to  fill  the  kier 
with  the  yarn,  and  after  blowing  steam  through  for  an 
hour  or  so,  to  run  in  the  soda  solution  and  boil  for  ten 
to  twelve  hours.  The  mode  of  circulation  of  the  liquid 
through  the  goods  is  described  on  page  434. 

The  operations  of  chemicking,  souring  and  washing 
under  sieve,  are  carried  out  by  means  of  the  arrangement 
shown  in  Fig.  24.  It  consists  of  a  stone  tank  e,  with 
a  false  bottom  F,  and  a  valve  g,  communicating  with  the 
cistern  d  below ;  B  is  the  shaft  which  works  the  pump  c ; 
p'  is  a  movable  perforated  drainer  or  sieve  covering  the 
whole  surface  of  the  tank  e;  a  is  a  winch  for  drawing 
the  chain  of  yam  into  the  tank.  Supposing  the  tank 
to  be  packed  with  yam,  the  pump  is  set  in  motion,  the 
liquid  in  D  is  thus  raised  to  the  sieve  p',  whence  it 
showers  down  on  the  yarn  below.  It  Glters,  more  or 
less  rapidly,  through  the  yarn  and  collects  again  in  the 
tank  D  to  circulate  as  before. 

Complete  separate  arrangements  of  this  kind  are 
required  both  for  chemicking  and  for  souring,  but  the 
washing  under  sieve  is  performed  in  either  set  of 
tanks  as  required,  it  being  only  necessary  to  stop  the 
pump,  close  the  valve  G,  and  allow  water  to  flow  from  a 
tap  placed  over  the  sieve,  and  to  escape  at  the  bottom  of 
the  tank  E  by  a  separate  plug- hole  into  the  nearest  drain. 
The  final  washing  after  souring  is  best  given  by  means  of 
a  machine  similar  to  that  represented  in  Fig.  62. 

The  "dumping"  machine  referred  to  is  essentially 
the  same  in  construction  as  the  final  washing  machine^ 
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the  main  difference  being  that  the   square  beater  is  re- 
placed by  a  round  roller,  and  that  the  upper  squeezing 
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roller  is  covered  with  cotton  rope  and  rests  loosely  with  its 
own  weight  on  the  lower  one.  As  the  cotton  yarn, 
soaked  with  soap  solution  and  bhie,  passes  rapidly 
between  the  squeezing  rollers,  the  irregularities  produced 
by  the  plaiting  or  linking  impart  a  constant  jumping 
motion  to  the  upper  roller,  and  the  liquid  is  effectually 
beaten  and  pressed  into  the  heart  of  the  yam,  thus 
enhancing  considerably  the  purity  of  the  white. 

When  the  yarn  is  bleached  as  separate  hanks  and 
not  in  the  chain,  the  washing  is  effected  by  one  or  other 
of  the  machines  illustrated  in  Figs.  54,  55,  56,  and  the 
"  dumping  "  is  done  in  the  "  stocks  "  (see  Fig.  52). 

57.  Bleaching  of  Cotton  Cloth  or  Calico. — The  mode 

of  bleaching  is  varied  according  to  the  immediate  object 
for  which  the  bleached  calico  is  intended ;  thus,  one  may 
distinguish  between  the  Madder-bleach,  the  Turkey-red- 
bleach,  and  the  Market-bleach, 

Madder-bleach. — ^This,  the  most  thorough  kind  of 
calico-bleaching,  was  originally  so-called  because  it  was 
found  specially  requisite  for  those  goods  which  had  to 
be  printed  and  subsequently  dyed  with  madder.  Its 
object  is  to  effect  the  most  complete  removal  possible  of 
every  impurity  which  can  attract  colouring  matter  in 
the  dye-bath,  so  that  the  printed  pattern  may  ultimately 
stand  out  in  clear  and  bold  relief  on  a  white  background 
of  unstained  purity.  Although  the  madder-bleach  is  in 
general  use  among  caKco-printers,  it  may  be  also  adopted 
by  dyers  whenever  the  (^ico  is  to  be  dyed  subsequently 
in  light  and  delicate  colours,  or  if  absolute  freedom  is 
desired  from  any  impurity  which  resists  the  fixing  of 
the  colouring  matter  to  be  applied. 

Stamping  and  Stitching, — For  the  purpose  of  subse- 
quent recognition,  the  ends  of  each  piece  are  marked 
with  letters  and  figures,  by  stamping  them  with  gas-tar 
or  other  substance  capable  of  resisting  the  bleaching  pro- 
cess. The  pieces  are  then  stitched  together,  end  to  end, 
by  machinery. 

Siiigeing, — ^This  operation  consists  in  burning  oti:'  the 
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nap  or  loose  fibres  whicli  jiroject  from  the  surface  of  the 
cloth,  Bince  these  interfere  with  the  production  of  fine 
impreesions  during  the  printing  process. '  It  is  performed 
by  rapidly  passing  the  cloth  in  the  open  width  over  red- 
hot  plates  or  cylinders,  or  over  a  row  of  gas  flames. 

Fig.  35  shows  a  usual  armngement  of  the  plate-singe- 
ing machine.  By  meanu  of  the  rollers  R,  driven  by  a  small 
engine,  the  piece  o  Is  rapidly  drawn  acroBS   the  two 
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red-hot  coppei  plates  p  p  agamst  hicli  t  u  depressed  by 
the  four  ba  "s  of  the  iron  frame  D  capable  of  being  raised 
or  lowered  by  the  chain  c.  Immediately  on  leaving  the 
plates,  the  piece  pusses  between  two  perford,ted  steam 
pipes  K  K,  and  through  the  water  trough  b,  so  that  all 
adhering  sparks  may  be  at  once  extinguished;  r  is  a 
hood  for  leading  away  the  products  of  combustion.  The 
two  plates  are  heated  by  means  of  the  furnace  below. 

The  great  diificulty  in  plate-singeing  is  to  keep  tha 
plates  at  a  uniform  strong  red  heat,  owing  to  the  I'apid 
cooling  action  of  the  passing  pieces ;  hence  the  "revolving 
singeing  roller  "  is  a  decided  improvement  on  the  plate. 
In  this  arrangement  the  flames  from  the  furnace  pass 
through  a  copper  cylinder  which  slowly  revolves,  so  that  a 
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fresh  red-hot  surface  is  continually  presented  to  the  piece, 
and  a  regular  even  singe  is  thus  obtained. 

As  a  rule,  hot-plate  or  cylinder  singeing  is  prefen-ed 
for  thick  heavy  cloth,  but  for  light,  thin  cloth — e.g.y 
muslins,  <fec. — singeing  by  gas  is  generally  adopted. 

The  gas-singeing  machine  consists  essentially  of  one 
or  more  rows  of  gas  jets,  across  which  the  cloth  is  rapidly 
drawn.  The  gas  is  mixed  with  air  just  before  being 
burnt,  so  that  an  extended  line  of  the  well-known  smoke- 
less Bunsen  flame  is  presented  across  the  full  width  of  the 
piece ;  by  means  of  levers  the  gas  jets  may  be  placed  at 
any  suitable  distance  from  the  cloth,  or  in  case  of  acci- 
dent they  can  be  entirely  withdrawn  from  it. 

The  preliminary  work  of  stamping,  stitching,  and 
singeing  is  succeeded  by  the  bleaching  operations  proper, 
which,  for  24,000  kilos,  cloth  and  with  low  pressure 
kiers,  may  be  summarised  as  follows  :  — 

1.  AVash  after  singeing. 

2.  Lime-boil:  1,000  kilos,  lime,  boil  12  hours:  wash. 

3.  Lime -sour:   hydrochloric  acid,  2'  Tvr.  (Sp.    Gr.    101); 

wash. 

4.  Ley-boils :  Ist,  340  kilos,  soda  ash,  boil  3  hours. 

2nd,   860    Idlos.   soda    ash,   380    kilos,  resin, 
190  kilos,  solid  caustic  soda,  boil  12  hours. 
3rd,  380  kilos,  soda  ash,  hoil  3  hours ;  wash. 
6.  Chemicking :    bleaching   powder    solution,    ^^  —  J^   Tw. 
(Sp.  Gr.  100125— 1-0026). 

6.  White-sour:  hydrochloric  acid,  2=>  Tw.   (Sp.    Gr.   101), 

pile  1 — 3  hours. 

7.  Wash,  squeeze  and  dry. 

1.  Wash  after  Singeing. — The  object  of  this  operation 
is  to  wet  out  the  cloth  and  make  it  more  absorbent,  also 
to  remove  some  of  the  weaver^s  dressing.  This  was  for- 
merly effected  by  simply  steeping  the  cloth  in  water  for 
several  days  until,  by  the  fermentation  induced,  the 
starchy  matters  were  rendered  more  or  less  soluble.  At 
present,  printers*  calicoes  are  not,  as  a  rule,  heavily  sized, 
and  a  simple  wash  in  the  machine  represented  in  Fig.  60  is 
sufficient    The  pieces  are  drawn  direct  from  the  adjacent 
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singeing  house,  guided  by  means  of  white  glazed  earthen- 
war©  rings  ("  pot-eyes  "),  through  the  washing  machine ; 
they  are  at  once  plaited  or  folded  down  on  the  floor  and 
there  allowed  to  lie  "in  pile  "  for  some  hours  to  soften. 
By  this  first  operation,  frequently  called  "  grey-washing," 
the  pieces,  hitherto  in  the  open  width,  assume  the  chain 
form,  which  they  retain  throughout  the  whole  of  the 
succeeding  operations. ' 

2.  Linie-boil  ("  Lime-bowk  "). — ^The  pieces  are  now 
run  through  milk  of  lime,  a  portion  of  which  they  absorb. 
They  are  at  once  drawn  by  overhead  winches  into  the 
kiers  and  there  plaited  down  and  well  packed  by  tramp- 
ling Tinder  foot. 

Fig.  26  shows  the  arrangement  of  a  pair  of  Barlow's 
high-pressure  kiers,  one  being  given  in  section.  The  two 
kiers  a,  b  are  of  strong  boiler-plate  iron;  ^  is  a  false 
bottom,  consisting  of  smooth  water-worn  stones,  or  a 
cast-iron  grating,  on  which  the  cloth  is  laid ;  d  is  the 
distributor  which  acts  also  as  a  strengthening  stay  ;  the 
upper  portion  is  perforated  and  closed  by  a  stop  at  some 
distance  from  the  bottom  ;  the  block  h  at  the  bottom  of 
the  distributor  is  perforated  to  allow  liquor  to  pass  from 
the  kier ;  above,  the  distributor  is  connected  with  the 
two-way  tap  <,  by  which  steam  is  admitted  from  the 
main  pipe  m,  and  by  the  reversing  of  which  the  steam 
is  shut  off  and  liquor  admitted  from  the  adjoining  kier ; 
pp  is  3.  pipe  connecting  the  top  of  the  kier  a  with  the 
bottom  of  kier  b,  and  q  q  similarly  connects  the  top  of 
kier  b  with  the  bottom  of  kier  a]  8  8  are  branch 
steam  pipes  from  the  main  m;  II  are  the  pipes  and 
taps  through  which  the  liquors  are  introduced  into  the 
kiers ;  o  o  are  the  manholes  for  entering  and  removing 
the  cloth,  and  which  can  be  made  steam-tight  by  means 
of  an  iron  plate  held  against  the  inner  side  with  two 
crossbars  and  screw  bolts;  w  w  are  the  draw-off  taps 
connected  with  the  pipes  p  and  q,  and  which  can  be 
worked  from  the  stage  at  c  c  when  emptying  the  kiers 
of  spent  liquor,  kc  ;  ii  are  glass  tubes  or  water-gauges 
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which  indicate  when  the  liquor  has  lasaed  entirely  from 
one  kier  to  the  other ;  u  u  are  short  iron  culmuns  for 
Bttpporting  the  kiers.  Tlie  kiers  are  usueiIIj  about  three 
metres  high  and  two  metres  in  diameter. 


Fig.  26.— BarloR'a  Uigli' 


When  the  kiers  are  filled  with  cloth  the  manlioles 
are  closed,  the  pipes  connecting  the  kiers  are  shut  off, 
the  emptying  taps  below  are  open,  and  steam  is  blown 
throngli  for  about  a  quai-ter  of  an  hour  to  drive  out  the 
air,  ajid  to  wet  and  heat  the  goods  through.  After 
running  the  necessary  liquid  into  one  of  the  kiers,  the 
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two-WQy  taps  are  suitably  arranged,  high-pressure  stearn 
is  again  admitted,  and  the  liquor  is  forced  through  the 
goods,  out  by  the  bottom,  up  the  connecting  pipe,  and 
through  the  distributor  into  the  goods  contained  in  the 
other  kier.  When  all  the  liquor  has  been  transferred, 
both  two-way  taps  are  reversed,  steam  enters  the  second 
kier,  and  drives  the  liquor  through  the  goods  in  the  same 
maimer  back  into  the  first  kier.  This  alternating  process 
is  continued  usually  for  about  seven  hours. 

The  essential  action  of  boiling  with  lime  is  to  decom- 
pose the  fatty,  resinous,  and  waxy  impurities  present  in 
the  fabric.  They  are  not  removed,  but  remain  attached 
to  the  fibre  as  insoluble  lime  soaps,  which  can,  however, 
be  readily  removed  by  the  subsequent  processes. 

The  colouring  matter  of  the  fibre  is  modified,  and 
any  alumina  present  is  also  attacked. 

No  doubt,  caustic  alkalis  would  also  decompose  and 
at  once  render  soluble  the  fatty  impurities,  but  lime  is 
cheaper,  and  is  said  to  attack  the  resinous  matters  more 
energetically.  Care  must  always  be  taken  that  a  sufficiency 
of  water  is  present  in  the  kier,  otherwise  the  cloth, 
especially  that  at  the  top  or  the  bottom,  is  liable  to  be 
tendered.  Too  much  liquor  is  almost  equally  objection- 
able, since  the  pieces  are  then  apt  to  become  entangled 
and  damaged  by  tremulous  boiling. 

3.  Lime-sour. — This  operation,  also  called  the  "  grey 
sour,"  is  immediately  preceded  by  a  washing  of  the 
pieces  as  they  come  out  of  the  lime-boil.  It  consists  in 
washing  the  pieces  with  dilute  hydrochloric  acid  in  a 
machine  identical  with  that  illustrated  in  Fig.  60. 
During  this  process  the  insoluble  lime-soaps,  resulting 
from  the  lime-boil,  are  decomposed  and  the  lime  is 
removed ;  any  other  metallic  oxides  present  are  also 
dissolved  out,  and  the  brown  colouring  matter  is  loosened. 
Hydrochloric  acid  is  preferred  to  sulphuric  acid  because 
it  forms  a  more  soluble  compound  with  the  lime.  Care 
must  be  taken  to  maintain  the  strength  of  the  dilute 
acid  as  uniform  as  possible,  both  by  having  a  regular 
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flow  of  fresh  acid  from  a  stock  cistern,  and  by  making 
occasionally  rapid  acidimetrical  tests.  After  souring,  it  is 
advisable  not  to  leave  the  pieces  long  in  their  acid  state, 
for  fear  of  the  exposed  portions  becoming  tender,  but  to 
wash  them  as  soon  as  convenient.  It  is  very  essential, 
too,  that  this  washing  be  as  complete  as  possible,  other- 
wise a  tendering  action  may  take  place  during  the  follow- 
ing process. 

4.  Ley-  or  Lye-boil. — ^The  object  of  this  operation  is 
to  remove  the  fatty  matters  still  remaining  on  the  cloth. 
The  fatty  disorders  having  been  decomposed  during  the 
lime-boil,  and  the  lime  having  been  removed  from  the 
lime-soaps  by  the  souring,  the  fatty  acids  remaining  on 
the  cloth  are  readily  dissolved  off  by  boiling  with  alkaline 
solutions.  The  brown  colouring  matters  are  also  chiefly 
removed  at  this  stage.  The  boiling  takes  place  in  exactly 
the  same  kind  of  kiers  as  those  used  for  the  lime-boil. 
Other  kiers  besides  Barlow's,  however,  are  frequently  used 
for  both  operations. 

In  the  so-called  "vacuum  kiers,"  perfect  penetmtion  of 
the  cloth  by  the  liquors  is  obtained  by  first  pumping  out 
the  air  from  the  kier  before  admitting  the  liquors. 

Fig.  27  gives  the  section  of  a  modern  "injector" 
kier  a,  filled  with  cloth  ;  b  b  are  the  steam  pipes,  o  is 
the  injector,  and  d  the  circulating  i)ipe ;  P  is  the  liquor 
pipe,  by  which  water  or  other  liquid  may  be  admitted  ; 
£  B  the  draw-off  valve  and  waste  pipe.  The  kier  being 
suitably  filled  with  cloth  and  liquor,  whenever  the  steam 
is  turned  on,  the  vacuum  produced  by  its  condensation 
in  o  withdraws  the  liquor  from  the  kier  and  causes 
it  to  ascend  the  pipe  D,  to  be  at  once  showered  over 
the  pieces  at  g.  A  portion  of  the  liquid  may  tem- 
porarily collect  at  H,  but  it  soon  percolates  or  is  drawn 
through  the  cloth  to  the  bottom,  again  to  enter  the 
injector.  A  continual  circulation  of  the  liquid  is  thus 
maintained. 

If  open  or  low-pressure  kiers  are  used,  similar  to 
that  referred  to  in  cotton-yam  bleaching,  the  boiling  is 

Q 
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continued  for  ten  to  twelve  hours;  with  the  injector 
kier  and  steam  at  fifty  pounds  pressure,  three  to  four 
hours'  boiling  may  be  sufficient 

Some  bleachers,  as  indicated  on  page  77,  boil  1 — 3 
hours  with  soda-ash  alone,  both  before  and  after  the 
resin  boil,  using  1 — 2  kiloa  soda-ash  per  100  kilos, 
calico,  liie  £1*81  soda-ash  boil,  though  not  absolutely 
necessary,  is  advisable,  in  order  to  neutralise  any  traces 
of  acid  accidentally  left  in  the  cloth  from  the  souring. 
Another  plan  to  avoid  tendering,  is  to  let  the  goods 
steep  in  a  weak  soda-ash  solution  for  a  short  time,  and 
then  to  draw  it  off  again  befoi*e  commencing  the  boiling 
operation  with  "resin-soap."  This  is  termed  "sweeten- 
ing "  the  goods. 

The  boiling  with  resin-soap  is  a  very  special 
feature  in  the  madder-bleach.  Experiment  has  shown 
that  resin-soap  removes,  better  than  any  other  substance 
which  has  been  tried,  certain  matters,  which  would 
subsequently  attract  colouring  matter  in  the  dye-bath. 
What  these  particular  substances  are,  and  in  what 
special  maimer  resin-soap  acts  upon  them,  is  at  present 
unknown,  or,  at  most,  only  conjectured. 

The  boiling  with  soda-ash  solution  after  the  "  resin 
boil "  is  useful,  in  order  to  ensure  the  complete  removal 
of  fatty  matters  and  undissolved  resin. 

Since  the  cloth  is  very  liable  to  contract  iron  stains  if 
left  in  the  kier  too  long  after  the  alkaline  liquor  has 
been  drained  away,  it  is  well  to  wash  immediately 
after  the  ley-boils. 

5.  Chemickiiig, — After  all  the  previous  operations  the 
cloth  still  retains  a  faint  yellowish  or  creamy  tint,  and 
the  object  of  this  operation  is  to  destroy  the  traces  of 
colouring  matter  from  which  it  arises.  The  pieces 
are  passed  through  a  very  dilute  solution  of  chloride 
of  lime  or  "  bleaching-powder,"  in  a  "  cHemicking '^ 
machine,  which  is  exactly  similar  to  that  employed 
for  washing  (Fig.  60),  and  are  then  allowed,  while 
still  moist,  to  remain  in  pile  and  exposed  to  the  air 
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for  a  few  hours  or  over-night.  The  bleaching  action, 
which  must  be  considered  as  one  of  oxidation,  takes 
place  largely  during  this  exposure,  hypochloroua  acid 
being  then  liberated  by  the  action  of  the  carbonic  acid 
of  the  air. 

It  is  essential  that  the  bleaching-powder  solution 
should  not  be  too  strong,  otherwise  the  cloth  may  be 
tendered  or  be  partiaUj  changed  into  oxyoellulose,  and 
thereby  be  apt  to  attract  certain  colouring  matters  in  the 
dye-bath,  or  to  contract  brown  stains  during  subsequent 
steaming  processes.  For  the  same  reason  the  solution  of 
bleaching-powder  should  be  entirely  free  from  undissolved 
particles. 

The  bleaching  power  of  the  liquor  should  be  main- 
tained as  constant  as  possible  by  having  a  continual  flow 
of  fresh  bleaching-powder  soludon  into  the  machine,  and 
by  occasionally  testing  how  much  of  the  liquor  is  required 
to  decolorise  a  specially  prepared  standard  solution  of 
arsenate  of  soda,  tinted  with  indigo  extract  or  cochineal 
decoction. 

6.  White-sour, — This  operation  does  not  differ  from 
the  lime-sour  already  described.  Its  object  is  to  com- 
plete the  bleaching  action  by  decomposing  any  chloride 
of  lime  still  in  the  cloth,  also  to  remove  the  lime,  the 
oxidised  colouring  matter,  and  any  traces  of  iron  present. 
The  cloth  usually  remains  saturated  with  the  acid  a  few 
hours. 

7.  The  Jmal  toasking  must  be  as  thorough  as  possible. 
It  is  usually  performed  by  the  square  beater  machine, 
illustrated  in  Fig.  62.  The  squeezing  is  done  by  the 
machine  shown  in  Fig.  65.  After  squeezing,  the  cloth 
is  again  opened  out  to  the  full  width,  previous  to 
drying.  This  is  effected  by  allowing  a  lengthened  portion 
of  the  chain  of  doth  to  hang  loosely  and  horizontally, 
and  in  this  position  to  pass  between  a  pair  of  rapidly 
revolving  double-armed  scutchei-s,  which  shake  out  the 
twists  from  the  horizontal  length  of  cloth.  On  leaving 
the  scutchers,  the  piece  passes  in  a  state  of  tension  over 
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one  or  more  rollers  provided  with  spiral  projections, 
which  tend  to  open  out  the  cloth  still  more  thoroughly ; 
in  this  state  it  passes  round  the  steam  cylinders  of  the 
drying  machine  illustrated  in  Fig.  79. 

The  average  length  of  time  required  for  the  madder- 
bleach  is  four  to  five  days. 

TuRKEY-RED-BLEAOH. — When  cslico  is  intended  to  be 
dyed  Turkey-red  it  is  not  necessary  to  give  it  the  madder- 
bleach,  since  no  white  ground  has  to  be  preserved. 
Certain  modifications,  too,  are  introduced ;  it  is  found, 
for  example,  that  singeing  and  the  application  of  bleach- 
ing-powder  interfere  with  the  production  of  the  most 
bi^liant  colour.  The  appaitttus  employed  being  similar 
to  that  already  described,  it  is  only  necessary  to  give 
the  following  summary  of  the  operations  usually  carried 
out: 

1.  Wash. 

2.  Boil  in  water  for  two  hours  and  wash. 

3.  Ley-boils:  1st,  90  litres  caustic  soda,  70°  Tw.  (Sp.  Ghr. 

1*35),  boil  ten  hours  and  wash. 
2nd,  70  litres,  ditto,  ditto.; 

4.  Sour:  sulphuric  add,  2**  Tw.  (Sp.  Gr.   1*01)  steep  two 

hours. 
6.  Wash  well  and  dry. 

The  above  quantities  of  materials  are  intended  for 
2,000  kilos,  cloth,  with  low-pressure  kier. 

Market-bleach. — In  market-bleaching  the  essen- 
tial difference  consists  in  the  absence  of  the  boiling  with 
resin-soap,  and  the  introduction  of  tinting  the  cloth  with 
some  blue  colouring  matter  previous  to  drying.  With 
many  bleachers,  the  operation  of  chemicking  comes  be- 
tween the  two  ley-boils,  and  not  after  them,  as  is  usually 
the  case. 

Other  bleaching  agents  than  chloride  of  lime  have 
been  proposed  for  cotton,  and  even  part.ially  adopted — 
e,g,,  hydrogen  peroxide,  permanganate  of  soda,  &c. — but 
none    have   yet   been  able  to   supplant  it^  ^riivcv^'a}^^ 
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because  of  their  greater  cost.  The  same  may  be  said 
regarding  the  mode  of  bleaching  by  means  of  the  electro- 
lysis of  alkali  chlorides. 


CHAPTER  VI. 

LINEN     BLEACHING. 

68.  The  bleaching  of  linen  is  more  or  less  similar  to 
that  of  cotton,  although  it  is  decidedly  more  tedious, 
owing  to  the  larger  proportion  of  natural  impurities  present 
in  the  flax  fibre,  and  the  greater  difficulty  of  removing  or 
decolorising  them.  These  impurities  consist  principally 
of  the  brown  insoluble  pectic  acid,  which  remains  on  the 
fibre  after  the  retting  process,  to  the  extent  of  25 — 30 
per  cent. 

Linen  is  bleached  in  the  form  of  yam,  thread,  and 
cloth. 

59.  Bleaching  of  Linen  Tarn  and  Thread. — Linen 
yam  is  frequently  only  partially  bleached,  and  one 
distinguishes  yams  which  are  "half  white"  (cream), 
"  three-quarters  white, '*  and  "  full  white." 

The  following  is  an  outline  of  the  general  method  of 
bleaching  linen  yam  as  at  present  adopted  in  Ireland. 
The  percentages  relate  to  the  weight  of  yarn  under 
treatment  :-^ 

1.  Boil:  10  per  cent,  soda-ash,  boil  3 — 4  hours;   wash  and 

squeeze. 

2.  Reel :  bleaching  powder  solution,  J*  Tw. ;  reel  1  hour ; 

wash. 

3.  Sour:  sulphuric  acid,  1*  Tw.,  steep  1  hour;  wash. 

4.  Scald :  2 — 6  per  cent,  soda-ash,  boil  1  hour ;  wash. 
6.  Reel :  as  No.  2 ;  wash. 

6.  Sour :  as  No.  3 ;  wash  well  and  dry. 

At  this  stage  the  yam  should  be  "  half  white." 

li  it  is  required  "  three-quarters  white,"  the  drying 
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is  omitted,  and  operations  4,  5,  and  6,  are  repeated  with  the 
following  slight  modifications  :  (a)  after  the  "  scald  "  the 
yam  is  "grassed,"  i.e.,  spread  on  the  grass  in  a  field  for 
about  a  week  ;  (b)  instead  of  reeling  the  yam  in  the  solu- 
tion of  bleaching-powder,  it  is  simply  steeped  in  it  for 
10 — 12  hours,  an  operation  which  is  analogous  to  the 
chemicking  of  cotton  yarn  (p.  72),  and  usually  called  the 
"  dip." 

If  the  yams  should  be  "  full  white  '*  the  same 
operations  are  again  repeated  once  or  twice,  the  duration 
of  grassing  being  varied  according  to  necessity  and  the 
weather.  In  each  succeeding  operation  the  concentration 
of  the  solutions  employed  is  diminished. 

The  operation  of  boiling  takes  place  in  ordinary 
open  or  low-pressure  kiers,  while  those  of  dipping,  sour- 
ing, and  washing,  are  best  performed  in  the  apparatus 
illustrated  in  Fig.  24.  In  many  establishments,  however, 
the  dipping  and  souring  are  effected  by  simply  steeping 
the  yam  in  stone  tanks  filled  with  the  necessary  liquids, 
but  owing  to  the  absence  of  all  circulation  of  the  latter, 
this  plan  cannot  be  so  effective.  The  washing  is  fre- 
quently done  in  wash-stocks,  or  dash-wheels,  but  this 
also  is  not  good,  because  it  tends  to  make  the  yam 
rough. 

The  mode  of  applying  the  bleaching-powder  solution 
in  the  earlier  stages  by  "  reeling,"  is  peculiar  to  linen  yarn 
bleaching.  Its  primary  object  has  probably  been  to 
ensure  regularity  of  bleach,  but  since  tlie  carbonic  acid 
of  the  air  decomposes  the  calcium  hypochlorite  more 
readily  by  this  means,  and  liberates  hypochlorous  acid 
within  the  fibre,  as  it  were,  the  bleaching  must  be  more 
thorough  and  greatly  accelerated. 

The  reeling  machine  consists  of  a  large  shallow  stone 
cistern  holding  the  solution  of  bleaching-powder,  and 
provided  with  a  movable  framework  supporting  a  number 
of  reels.  On  these  are  suspended  the  hanks  of  yam  in 
such  a  manner  that  only  their  lower  ends  dip  into  the 
liquid.      Each   single  reel   can  be  readily  detached  it 
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necessary,  or,  by  means  of  a  hydraulic  lift,  the  whole 
framework  with  reels  and  yam  can  be  raised  and 
withdrawn  from  the  liquid,  and  at  once  transferred  to 
another  and  similar  cistern  for  the  purpose  of  washing, 
&C.     Some  bleachers  use  this  machine  for  scalding. 

It  is  said  that  better  results  are  obtained  if  the 
calcium  hypochlorite  is  replaced  by  the  coiresponding 
magnesium  compound.  Probably  the  best  agent  to  use 
would  be  sodium  hypochlorite,  since  there  would  then 
be  no  formation  on  the  fibre  of  any  insoluble  carbonate, 
and  washing  might  largely  replace  the  souring,  in  which 
case  weaker  acids  even  than  those  mentioned  could  be 
used.  Since  calcium  chloride  is  more  soluble  than 
the  sulphate,  it  seems  likely  that  where  calcium  hypo- 
chlorite is  used,  hydrochloric  acid  would  be  better  as  a 
souring  agent  than  sulphuric  acid. 

60.  Bleaching  of  Linen  Cloth. — The  following  is  an 
outline  of  a  modem  Irish  process  for  1 ,500  kilos,  brown 
linen  (lawns,  handkerchiefs,  &c.),  with  low-pressure 
kiers: 

1.  Lime-boil :  125  kilos,  lime,  boil  14  hours ;  wash  iO  minutes 

in  stocks. 

2.  Sour:  hydrochloric  acid,  2J°  Tw.   (Sp.  Gr.  1-0125),  steep 

2 — 6  hours;   wash  40  minutes  in  stocks ;  "turn  hank," 
and  wash  30  minutes  in  stocks. 

3.  Ley-boils :    1st,   30  kilos,  caustic   soda   (solid),  30  kilos. 

resin,  previously  boiled  and  dissolved  together  in  water ; 
2,000  Htres  water;  boil  8—10  hours;  run  off  liquor,  and 
add— 
2nd.,  15  kilos,  caustic  soda  (solid),  dissolved;  2,000  litres 
water,  boil  6 — 7  hours ;  wash  40  minutes  in  stocks. 

4.  Expose  in  field  2 — 7  days,  according  to  the  weather. 

6.  Chemick :  chloride  of  lime  solution,  J°  Tw.  (Sp.  Gr.  0*0026), 
steep  4 — 6  hours ;  wash  40  minutes  in  stocks. 

6.  Sour :  sulphuric  acid,  1^  Tw.  (Sp.  Gr.  0  005},  steep  2 — 3 

hours  ;  wash  40  minutes  in  stecks. 

7.  Scald :  8 — 13   kilos,   caustic  soda   (solid)  dissolved,  2,000 

litres  water,  boil  4 — 5  hours ;  wash  40  minutes  in  stocks. 

8.  Expose  in  field,  2 — i  days. 

9.  Chemick :  chloride  of  lime  solution,  J**  Tw.  (Sp.  Gr.  0-00126), 

steep  3 — 5  hours ;  wash  40  minutes  in  stocks. 
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The  goods  are  examined  at  this  stage  ;  those  which 
are  sufficiently  white  are  soured  and  washed,  and  those 
which  are  not  are  further  treated  as  follows  : — 

10.  Bub  with  rubbing  boards  and  a  strong  solntion  of  soft 
soap. 

11.  Expose  in  field  2 — 4  days. 

12.  Chemick:  chloride  of  lime  solution,  Jt^Tw.(Sp.  Gr.  00006), 
steep  2 — i  hours;  wash  40  minutes  in  stocks. 

13.  Sour:  sulphuric  acid,  1°  Tw.  (Sp.  Gr.  0005),  strep  2-3 
hours ;  wash  40  minutes  in  stocks. 

When  the  cloth  (cream  linen)  is  made  of  yarn 
already  partially  bleached,  a  less  severe  process  is  re- 
quired, e.g.,  less  lime  is  used  in  the  lime-boil ;  only  one 
ley-boil  is  given,  and  that  with  resin-soap  instead  of 
caustic  soda ;  weaker  chloride  of  lime  solutions  are  used  ; 
the  scald  is  effected  with  soda-ash  solution ;  and  operations 
8  and  9  are  omitted. 

What  is  known  as  "  brown  hoUand  "  is  a  plain  linen 
cloth  which  has  had  little  or  no  bleaching,  but  only  a 
short  boiling  in  water,  or  in  weak  soda-ash  solution, 
followed  by  a  weak  souring.  It  possesses,  therefore, 
more  or  less  the  natural  colour  of  the  retted  flax  fibre. 

The  washing  is  usually  effected  in  the  wash-stocks 
(Fig.  52),  but  sometimes,  and  with  advantage  too,  in  so- 
called  slack-washing  machines.  These  are  similar  in 
construction  to  that  represented  in  Fig.  60 ;  the  washing 
trough,  however,  is  divided  by  wooden  spars  into  several 
compartments,  each  capable  of  holding  several  yards  of 
slack  cloth  between  each  nip. 

The  "  rubbing  "  referred  to  is  a  characteristic  feature 
in  linen  cloth  bleaching,  and  has  for  its  object  the 
removal  of  small  particles  of  brown  matter  called 
"  sprits."  It  is  effected  by  a  special  machine  which  con- 
sists essentially  of  a  pair  of  heavy  corrugated  boards  rest- 
ing on  each  other ;  the  upper  one  is  moved  lengthwise  to 
and  fro,  while  the  pieces  are  led  laterally  between  them. 

The  exposing  of  the  goods  in  a  field  to  the  in- 
fluences of  air,  moisture,  and  light,  or  "grassing,"  aa  it 
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is  technically  termed,  is  still  very  generally  adopted  in 
order  to  avoid  steeping  too  frequently  in  solutions  of 
bleaching-powder,  and  thus  to  preserve  as  much  as 
possible  the  strength  of  the  fibre. 

"  Tum-hanking  "  consists  in  loosening  the  entangled 
pieces  and  refolding  them,  so  that  every  part  may  be 
exposed  to  the  action  of  the  hammers  of  the  wash  stocks  ; 
the  operation  is  introduced  as  often  as  required  at 
various  stages  of  the  bleaching  process,  but  especially 
after  washing  in  the  stocks. 

61.  Chemistry  of  Linen  Bleaching. — During  the 
several  boilings  with  lime,  soda-ash,  caustic  soda  or 
resin- soap,  the  insoluble  brown-coloured  pectic  acid  of  the 
retted  fibre  is  decomposed,  and  changed  into  metapectic 
acid,  which  combines  with  the  alkali  to  form  a  soluble 
compound.  According  to  the  origin  of  the  flax,  the  loss 
which  it  thus  sustains  may  vary  from  15  to  36  per  cent. 

By  the  application  of  bleaching-powder  alone,  the 
brown  pectic  matters  are  bleached  only  with  great 
difficulty,  and  even  then  only  by  using  chloride  of  lime 
solutions  of  such  concentration  that  the  fibre]  itself  is 
apt  to  be  attacked.  After  a  number  of  successive  boilings 
with  alkali,  however,  the  goods  retain  merely  a  pale  grey 
colour,  which  is  readily  bleached  by  comparatively  weak 
solutions  without  injury  to  the  fibre. 

The  rational  mode  of  bleaching  linen  would  seem 
to  be,  therefore,  to  defer  the  application  of  the  bleaching- 
powder  until  the  pectic  matters  have  been  almost 
or  entirely  removed  by  lime  and  alkaline  boilings, 
although,  in  practice,  this  plan  is  never  strictly  adhered 
to.  A  single  ley-boil  scarcely  removes  more  than  10  per 
cent,  of  the  pectic  matters,  and  since  their  presence  in  such 
large  proportion  prevents  the  solutions  of  bleaching- 
powder  from  decolorising  the  whole  of  the  gi'ey  matter  at 
one  operation,  the  usual  plan  is  to  alternate  the  alkaline 
boilings  with  dilute  chloride  of  lime  treatments ;  the 
more  so  because  it  is  considered  that  a  slight  oxidation 
of  the  pectic  matters  facilitates  their  removal  by   the 
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alkaline  boilings,  and  that  the  latter  predispose  them  to 
oxidation. 

Well-bleached  linen  ought  not  to  be  discoloured  when 
steeped  in  a  dilute  solution  of  ammonia ;  if  by  this  treat- 
ment the  linen  acquires  a  yellow  tint,  it  is  a  sign  that  the 
pectic  matters  have  not  been  entirely  removed. 

The  usual  period  required  for  bleaching  brown  linen 
varies  from  three  to  six  weeks. 


CHAPTER  VIL 

WOOL     SCOURING. 

62.  Object  of  Scouring  Wool. — ^The  "scouring"of  wool 
has  for  its  object  the  complete  removal  of  all  those 
natural  and  artificial  impurities  (yolk,  dirt,  oil,  &c.)  which 
would  otherwise  act  injuriously  during  the  processes 
of  weaving  or  dyeing. 

The  paramount  importance  of  having  woollen  material 
thoroughly  well  cleansed  or  scoured  previous  to  dyeing, 
cannot  be  too  much  insisted  upon.  If  the  operation  be 
omitted,  or  be  improperly  or  incompletely  perfonned, 
each  fibre  remains  varnished,  as  it  were,  with  a  thin 
layer  of  fatty  matter,  which  resists  to  a  greater  or  less 
degree  the  absorption  and  fixing  of  mordant  or  colour- 
ing matter.  The  final  result  is,  that  the  material  is 
badly  or  unevenly  dyed,  and  appears  **  flecked," 
**  stripey,"  &a,  or  since  the  colouring  matter  can  only  be 
superficially  deposited,  it  is  readily  removed  by  the  sub- 
sequent opei'ations  of  washing,  milling,  Szc. 

It  has  already  been  mentioned,  when  considering  the 
wool  fibre,  that  raw-wool  is  impregnated  or  encrusted 
with  yolk,  consisting  essentially  of  certain  fatty  matters, 
free  fatty  acids,  &c.  Woollen  yarn  and  cloth  always 
contain  oil  (olive  oil,  oleic  acid,  &c.)  to  tha  ^^s^-wk*  ^^ 
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eolution  ia  aov  drawn  off  from  the  newly  filled  No.  1 
lank,  and  the  wool  coatained  in  So.  2  tank  is  eshauBted, 
which  ia  then  duly  emptied  and  refiUed,  By  this  method 
the  wool  in  each  tank  becomes,  in  turn,  gntdoally  deprived 
of  yolk,  and  snppoaing  the  tanks  to  be  arranged  in  a  circle, 
the  pointe  at  which  the  fresh  water  is  introduced  and  the 
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saturated  yolk  solution  withdrawn,  are  always  two  coa- 
tiguons  tanks,  and  move  gradually  round  the  circle.  The 
main  principle  of  the  process  is,  that  the  raw  greasy  wool 
is  always  drat  washed  with  water  already  pretty  well 
saturated  with  yolk,  the  partly  extracted  wool  is  brought 
into  contact  with  weaker  yolk  solutions,  while  the  most 
th<»:onghly  exhausted  wool  is  washed  with  fresh  water. 

FigB.  28  and  29  represent  an  arrangement  of  washing 
tanks  designed  by  H.  Fischer  with  a  view  to  e 
space  and  labour. 
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A,  B,  c,  D,  represent  four  iron  tanka  Busjiended  be- 
tween two  large  wheels  P,  having  the  common  sxia  e. 
One  of  the  wheels  Is  provided  with  teeth,  which  work 
against  the  small  cog-wheel  of  a  windlass,  the  arrange- 
ment being  such  that  the  whole  apparatus  can  be  readily 
turned  at  a  1^  a  single  workman.     Each  tank  can  thus 
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be  raised  in  turn  to  a  high  level  for  the  purpose  of  drain- 
ing the  wool  it  contains  aud  running  the  li<)uid  into  the 
next  tank. 

The  following  numbers  giving  the  amount  of  dry 
yolk  in  yolk  solutions  of  different  degrees  of  concentra- 
tion are  calculated  from  data  published  by  Havrez  : — 

nonnt  of  drj  jolk 

■Uioed  in  ons  Utre. 

7S9  game. 


17 


According  to  M.  Ohandelon,  1,000  kilos,  of  raw  wool 
may  furnish  313  litres  of  yolk  solution  of  Spec.  Grav. 
1'25  (60°  Tw.),  having  a  value  of  15s,  6d,  while  the  cost 
of  extraction  does  not  exceed  2s.  6d, 
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Fig.  30  represents  a  furnace  for  the  manufacture  of 
carbonate  of  potash  from  yolk,  devised  by  H.  Fischer. 

The  concentrated  yolk  solution  is  first  put  into  the 
tank  a  and  warmed  by  the  waste  heat  of  the  furnace. 
Sometimes  tank  a  is  situated  at  a  high  level  and  the 
concentrated  yolk  solution  is  led  into  the  chimney,  where 
it  trickles  down  in  a  zig-zag  course  across  overlapping 
steps  at  once  into  the  chamber  6.  The  flow  can  be  so 
regulated  th^^t  the  level  of  the  liquid  in  5  is  constant. 
In  the  regular  course  of  work  the  liquid  is  run  from  the 
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tank  a  into  the  evaporating  chamber  6,  and  when  partly 
evaporated  here,  it  is  led  by  a  connecting  pipe  into  the 
calcining  chamber  c,  where  it  is  evaporated  down  to  a 
thick  syrupy  consistency.  Very  soon,  owing  to  the 
organic  matter  contained  in  it,  it  ignites,  and  the  fire  at 
d  can  be  much  moderated.  The  calcined  mass  in  c 
is  worked  about  with  a  rake  until  it  acquires  a  dirty 
grey  colour,  when  it  is  withdrawn  and  allowed  to  cool. 
In  the  meantime,  the  liquid  in  h  has  been  evaporating, 
and  fresh  liquid  has  been  warmed  in  a.  When  properly 
managed  the  process  is  almost  continuous.  Care  must  be 
taken  in  admitting  new  liquid  from  h  into  the  red-hot 
chamber  c,  since  it  froths  up  very  considerably.  The  pipe 
connecting  h  and  c  is  so  arranged  that  it  can  be  readily  re- 
moved and  cleaned.  Comparatively  little  coal  is  required, 
since  it  is  largely  economised  through  the  burning  of  the 
organic  matter  of  the  yolk  itself.     It  has  been  found  in 
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practice,  that  to  evaporate  12  kilos,  of  water  in  siidi  a 
famace  1  kilo,  of  coal  is  required.  Yolk-ash  is  recovered  in 
Roubaix,  Antwerp,  Verviers,  Louvain,  Brugge,  Hanover, 
Dobren,  and  Bremen. 

Scouring  and  Washing.  —  In  small  establishments 
the  wool  is  thrown  (and,  indeed,  without  previous 
steejang)  into  a  large  taiik  filled  with  the  scouring  liquid, 
and  worked  about  by  hand  for  a  short  time  with  poles. 
It  is  then  lifted  out  with  a  fork,  drained  on  a  wooden 
screen,  and  well  washed  several  times  in  a  cistern  having 
a  perforated  false  bottom.  When  soap  is  used,  the  excess 
of  liquid  is  removed  by  a  pair  of  squeezing  rollers  before 
washing.  Obviously,  by  this  method  the  wool  is  only  in- 
completely or  irregularly  scoured,  hence  in  large  and 
well-equipped  establishments,  after  "steeping,"  it  is 
passed  through  the  wool-scouring  machine.  There  are 
many  varieties,  e.g.,  those  of  Petrie,  M'Naught,  Orabtree, 
Sirtaine  and  Melon,  <fea,  but  it  is  beyond  the  province  of 
this  work  to  discuss  their  different  points  of  merit  As  a 
typical  representative,  the  rake-machine  (Fig.  31)  of 
M'Naught  may  be  described. 

It  consists  of  a  large  cast-iron  trough,  provided  with 
an  ingenious  arrangement  of  forks  or  rakes.  The  wool 
is  introduced  at  one  end  of  the  trough  and  evenly  spread 
on  an  endless  apron  or  feeder  situated  at  a.  It  is 
immediately  pressed  beneath  the  surface  of  the  scouring 
solution  by  the  rotating  immerser  6,  and  then  gradually 
passed  forward  by  the  to-and-fro  digging  motion  of  the 
reciprocating  rakes  c,  c\  At  e  there  is  suspended  a 
stationary  oblique  rake  or  grating,  which  the  recipro- 
cating rakes  intersect ;  its  purpose  is  to  prevent  a  too 
rapid  forward  progression  of  the  wool.  By  the  move- 
ment of  the  rakes,  the  wool  is  well  worked  in  the  scouring 
liquid  and  carried  gradually  to  the  other  end  of  the 
trough.  It  is  there  lifted  out  by  a  swing  rake  c'  and  the 
special  mechanism  /,  then  passed  through  a  pair  of 
Fqueezing  rollers  and  thrown  off  by  a  fan  ^  in  a 
loose,  open  condition.     The  wool  is  afterwards  washed 
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with  water  in  a  similar 
machine^ 

A  reaUj 
BcOQring  arr 
consistB  of  at  least  tliree 
BDch  machinea,  placed  in 
line,  BO  that  the  wool  may 
be  passed  automaticallj 
from  one  to  the  other. 
The  operation  of  scouring 
and  washing  thus  becomes 
continuous,  regular,  and 
complete. 

The  first  machine  into 
which  the  wool  is  intro- 
duced contains  more  or 
less  soiled  scouring  liquor, 
which  has  already  been 
used  in  the  second  trough ; 
the  latter  contains  fresh 
g  scouring  liquor,  and  the 
3  third  a  continual  £ow  of 
I  clean,  cold,  or  preferably 
B  tepid,  water.  Each  trmi^ 
is  fitted  with  a  perforated 
false  bottom,  beneath 
which  dirt  may  collect, 
and  each  pair  of  machined 
ia  connected  with  an  in- 
jector pipe,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  transferring  the 
liquor  from  one  to  the 
other,  as  occasion  requires, 
in  a  direction  opposed 
to  that  of  the  movement 
of  the  wooL 

The  great  object  of  the 
wool-scourer  should  be,  to 
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maintain  the  compofiition  of  the  second  bath  as  constant 
as  possible,  or  at  least  not  to  allow  it  to  become  too 
much  soiled.  This  is  effected  partly  by  the  squeezing 
rollers  between  the  first  and  second  machines,  and  partly 
by  emptying  the  first  bath  the  moment  it  gets  charged 
with  fatty  matter,  transferring  to  it  the  slightly-soiled 
liquor  of  the  second  bath,  and  refilling  the  latter  with 
fresh  scouring  solution.  No  doubt  a  still  more  regular 
and  complete  scour  would  be  obtained  by  having  a  range 
of  four  troughs  instead  of  three.  If  the  amount  of  fatty 
matter  remaining  in  the  wool  after  scouring  exceeds 
1  per  cent.,  the  operation  must  be  regarded  as  having  been 
inefficiently  performed. 

Magma  Proceaa, — The  waste  scouring  liquor  ought  to  be 
collected  in  stone  lined  pits,  and  there  neutralised  or  acidi- 
fied with  sulphuric  acid.  The  magma  of  fatty  matter  which 
rises  to  the  surface  is  collected,  drained  in  filter  bags,  and 
sold  to  oil  dealei's.  If  soap  has  been  the  scouring  agent 
employed,  the  fatty  acids  thus  recovered  are  all  the 
more  valuable,  but  in  any  case  the  spent  scouring  liquors 
should  never  be  allowed  to  pollute  the  neighbouring 
stream. 

h.  Scouring  vnth  Volatile  Liquids,  —  This  is  more 
advantageous  than  the  alkaline  method,  because  it  de- 
prives the  wool  more  completely  of  its  wool-fat,  and 
the  injurious  efiect  of  the  alkalis  is  entirely  removed. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  method  is  more  costly,  and  by 
the  use  of  some  extracting  liquids  the  wool  may  certainly 
be  modified. 

Some  consider  that  since  oil  must  be  added  to  the 
wool  before  spinning,  it  is  not  necessary  to  remove 
the  whole  of  the  natural  fatty  matters  from  raw  wool. 
Whether  this  view  be  correct  or  not  as  fiir  as  spinning  is 
concerned,  it  is  certainly  not  to  be  entertained  if  the  loose 
wool  has  to  be  dyed 

Up  to  the  present  time,  wool  scouring  with  volatile, 
liquids   has    not   met   with  general  acceptance,   partly 
because  of  the  attendant  danger  if  not  emj^Ioyed  ^^^ 
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great  care  and  with  suitable  appliances.  The  difficulties, 
however,  are  not  insuperable,  and  have,  indeed,  been 
more  or  less  overcome  by  Da  Heyl,  Van  Haecht,  and 
others. 

One  method  recently  proposed  is  that  of  T.  J.  Mullings. 
The  wool  is  placed  in  an  enclosed  centrifugal  machine,  and 
submitted  to  the  action  of  disulphide  of  carbon.  When 
this  liquid  is  saturated  with  yolk,  the  machine  is  set  in  mo- 
tion to  remove  the  bulk  of  it,  the  remaining  portion  being 
expelled  by  admission  of  water.  The  wool  is  afterwards 
waished  with  water  in  the  usual  washing  machines.  The 
novel  feature  in  the  process  is  the  expulSon  of  the  carbon 
disulphide  by  displacing  it  with  water,  by  which  means 
the  wool  does  not  acquire  the  yellow  tint  it  invariably 
assumes  when  heat  is  employed  for  this  purposa  The 
mixture  of  carbon  disulphide  and  water  is  collected  in  a 
tank  ;  after  settling,  the  former  is  drawn  off  from  below 
and  recovered  for  subsequent  use  by  distillation.  Experi- 
ments are  said  to  have  shown  that  wool  cleansed  in  this 
way  is  stronger,  and  will  spin  finer  yam,  and  with  less 
waste,  than  if  scoured  by  the  ordinary  method  with  soap, 
and  this  is  done  at  one-eighth  of  the  usual  cost  This 
process  has  been  recently  tried  on  a  large  scale  with  a 
certain  degree  of  success. 

65.  Yam  Scouring. — The  scouring  of  woollen  yam 
is  more  readily  effected  than  that  of  raw  wool  if  the  oil 
with  which  it  has  been  impregnated  by  the  spinner  has 
been  of  good  quality  {e.g,,  olive  oil).  It  has  always 
been  considered  that  the  difficulty  is  increased  if  cheap 
oils  have  been  used  which  contained  an  appreciable 
amount  of  mineralr  oil,  since  this,  being  a  hydro-carbon 
and  not  a  glyceride,  is  unsaponifiable.  Experiments 
by  C.  Roth  seem  to  show,  however,  that  this  view  is 
erroneous. 

a.  Stretching  of  Yam. — ^Those  yams  which  are  hard 
twisted  require  this  preliminary  process  in  order  to 
remove  their  curly  appearance  and  to  prevent  them  from 
ahrinking    during  the   subsequent   scouring  o|>eration. 


YARN  STRETCHING. 


For  this  purpose  the  "  yarn-Btretching  "  machine  (Fig,  32) 
ia  employed. 

It  consists  of  two  vertical  iron  screws  d,  connecting 


two  hoiizontal  bars  A,  B,  one  above  the  other,  each 
fitted  with  a  series  of  metal  pegs  or  ai-ms  C,  on  which 
the  hanks  are  suspended,  Tlie  lower  bar  B  ia  fixed, 
while  the  upper  one  A  is  capable  of  being  moved  m:% 
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or  down  by  turning  the  vertical  iron  screws,  and  fixed  at 
any  point  After  filling  the  arms  c  with  yam,  as  indicated 
in  the  figure,  the  bar  a  is  screwed  up  until  the  yam  is  suit- 
ftbly  stretched.  In  this  condition  the  whole  apparatus  is 
immersed  in  a  bath  of  boiling  water,  and  after  a  few 
minutes  removed.  Those  portions  of  the  hanks  imme- 
diately ia  contact  with  the  pegs  are  still  unaffected  and 


look  cuily.  Hence  after  relaxing  the  tension  of  the 
hanks,  their  positions  on  the  pegs  are  changed,  they  are 
again  screwed  up,  and  the  immersion  in  boiling  water  is 
repeated.  When  taken  out  and  allowed  to  cool,  the  yarn 
is  taken  off  ready  for  scouring. 

The  principle  of  the  operation  has  been  referred  to  in 
speaking  of  the  hygroscopic  and  elastic  nature  of  the 
wool  fibre  {see  p.  38). 

6.  Scouring  of  Tarn. — Yam  scouring  is  generally  done 
by  hand  in  an  ordinary  rectangular  wooden  tank,  the 
liquor  being  heated  by  means  of  a  perforated  copper  steam- 
pipe.  The  hanks  are  suspended  on  smooth  wooden  rods 
pkced  across  the  tank,  on  each  side  4^  which  stands  a 
workman  (see  Figs.  45,  70).  One  by  one  the  rods  full  of 
yam  are  taken  up,  once  or  twice  swayed  to  and  iro^  and. 
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then  each  hank  is  carefully  lifted  up  and  turned,  so  that 
the  ezpoBed  portion  resting  on  the  rod  may  become  im- 
raenied.  This  is  frequently  fiicil  tated  by  meanB  of  a  second 
and  thinner  rod  which  la  inserted  m  the  loop  of  the 
hanks,  immediately  beneath  the  8  spending  rod  so  that 
the  whole  rod  full  of  1  anks  may  be  turned  at  once  and 


without  Kutld  g  the  handx  The  whole  ojierat  o  is 
Bystematically  repeated  durmg  fifteen  to  t  enty  m  nutes, 
after  which  the  yam  is  transferred  to  a  second  tank 
containing  cleaner  scouring  1  q  d  Here  ti  e  pro  esa  of 
turning  is  rojieated  after  wh  ch  tie  yam  is  washed, 
either  by  the  same  method  or  by  j  lac  ng  tl  e  x>ds  full 
of  hanks  on  a  pa  of  1  onzontal  bars  s  tuated  beneath 
a  perforated  wooden  tray  on  which  water  is  flowing  the 
yam  thus  receives  an  efficient  shower  bath. 
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Scorning  partly  by  hand  and  partly  by  machine  is 
effected  by  the  apparatus  represented  in  Fig.  33,  and 
made  by  Thos.  Aimers  and  Sons,  Cralashiels. 

The  yam  is  suspended  on  reels  projecting  from  one 
side  of  the  scouring  box,  and  caused  by  steam-power  to 
revolve  in  the  scouring  solution  alternately  in  each  direc- 
tion for  a  short  tima      The  hanks  are  then  taken  off  the 


Fig.  36. — Section  of  Macliine  ahown  in  Fig.  35. 


reels,  placed  on  a  moving  endless  band,  and  thus  led 
through  a  pair  of  squeezing  rollers,  to  be  washed  with  water 
in  a  similar  machine.  In  some  machines  the  reels  are 
omitted,  and  the  hanks  worked  in  the  liquid  by  hand. 

A  perfectly  continuous  method  of  scouiing  by 
machinery  alone,  is  that  in  which  the  loose  hai^  of 
yam  are  placed  on  a  feeding  apron,  and  borne  along 
between  two  broad  endless  bands,  through  a  succession 
of  scouring  baths  fitted  with  a  series  of  squeezing  rollers. 

Another  continuous  method  is  that  carried  out  by 
means  of  the  machine  represented  in  Fig.  3i. 
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The  hanks  are  linked  together  by  means  of  a  small 
knotted  and  twisted  loop  of  cord.  The  chain  of  yam 
thus  formed  is  then  passed  continuously  through  a  series 
of  three  max^hines,  similar  to  the  one  represented,  c.  The 
squeezing  rollers  A  and  B  are  thickly  covered  with  some 
soft)  durable  material,  e,g,y  silk  noils. 

66.  Cloth  Scouring. — ^Woollen  cloth  is  either  scoured 
in  the  "  chain  "  form  or  in  the  open  width,  the  latter  being 
the  preferable  mode,  since  the  operation  cannot  but  be 
thus  more  evenly  performed,  and  does  not  tend  to  produce 
creases  in  the  material. 

Figs.  35  and  36  represent  (in  perspective  and  in 
section)  the  common  chain-scouring  machine,  usually 
termed  a  *' dolly."  It  consists  essentially  of  a  pair  of 
heavy  wooden  squeezing  rollers  A  B,  placed  over  a  box 
or  trough  c  containing  the  scouring  solution.  The 
pieces  are  stitched  end  to  end,  to  form  an  endless 
band,  and  this  is  made  to  pass  continuously  for  twenty 
minutes  or  so  between  the  rollers,  the  lower  one  of 
which,  since  it  is  partially  immersed,  carries  the  solution 
to  the  cloth.  D  is  a  steam  pipe  for  heating  the  scouring 
solution,  E  an  empty  wooden  box,  F  and  G  are  guiding 
rollers.  The  operation  is  repeated  with  fresh  solution  in 
another  similar  machine,  and  the  pieces  are  afterwards 
washed  with  clean  water. 

The  machine  employed  for  scouring  cloth  in  the  open 
width  is  shown  in  Fig.  37.  It  is  much  broader  than  the 
one  just  described,  in  order  to  suit  the  width  of  the 
cloth,  and  certain  straining  bars  F  are  required  for  the 
purpose  of  keeping  the  cloth  opened  out  and  free  from 
creases  previous  to  its  passage  between  the  squeezing 
rollers  A,  B,  which  are  preferably  of  iron,  in  order  to 
give  a  more  equal  pressure  across  the  whole  width  of  the 
cloth.  Immediately  below  these  rollers  is  the  trough  c 
containing  the  scouring  solution.  The  perforated  water- 
pipe  H  is  used  when  the  pieces  are  washed  in  this  machine 
after  scouring. 

67.  Scouring  of  Union  Goods. — The  scouring  of  thin 
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materiah  with  cotton  warp  and  woollen  weft  presents 
certain  di£Sculties.      The  different  hygroscopic,  elastic, 


Fig  37— WooUanOlothopenvidtliSiwiii^tHuihliM. 


and  other  physical  properties  of  cotton  and  wool,  cause 
snch  matenals,  if  simply  scoured  in  the  ordinary  way, 
to  contract  or  shrmk  irregularly  over  the  whole  surface 
of  the  fabric  so  that  they  aBSumc  when  dried  a  rough 
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-shrivelled  appearance  which  renders  them  quite  unsale- 
able. Special  appliances  and  methods  are  in  consequence 
required.  The  scouring  of  thin  union  goods  comprises 
the  opemtions  of  Crabbing,  Steaming,  and  Scouring. 

(a)  Crabbing  or  Fixing. — ^The  object  of  this  and  the 
following  operation  is  to  prevent  the  material  from  ac- 
quiring the  **  cockled/'  "  curled,"  or  shrivelled  appearance 
above  alluded  to.  It  also  imparts  a  permanent  and  inde- 
structible lustre  and  finish  of  a  peculiar  quality,  which  is 
not  removed  or  affected  by  any  subsequent  operation. 

Fig.  38  shows  the  arrangement  of  a  treble  crabbing 
machine. 

The  cloth  a  wrapped  on  the  roller  or  beam  b  is  passed 
in  the  open  width,  and  in  a  state  of  tension,  below  the 
roller  d  and  through  boiling  water  contained  in  the 
vessel  c,  then  immediately  between  the  pair  of  heavy 
iron  rollers  b  and  e,  under  great  pressure.  It  is  at  once 
tightly  wrapped  or  beamed  on  the  lower  roller  B,  there- 
fore, while  still  revolving  in  the  hot  water.  The  process 
is  repeated  with  boiling  water  in  the  second  trough,  and 
again  with  cold  water  in  the  third  trough.  The  tension 
of  the  cloth  and  the  pressure  of  the  rollers  are  varied 
according  to  the  quality  of  the  goods,  and  the  particular 
feel,  lustre,  and  finish  ultimately  required.  With  such 
goods  as  must  have  subsequently  a  soft  feel  or  "  handle  " 
— e.g.,  Cashmeres,  Coburgs,  <kc., — ^no  pressure  at  all  is 
employed,  the  pieces  being  simply  beamed  tightly  on  the 
bottom  roller. 

(6)  Steaming. — The  pieces  are  unwrapped  from  the  last 
crabbing  roller  (i.e.,  from  the  cold  water),  and  tightly 
wrapped  on  the  perforated  revolving  iron  cylinder  g.  Steam 
is  admitted  through  the  axis  of  this  cylinder  for  the  space 
of  about  ten  minutes,  or  until  it  passes  freely  through 
the  cloth.  In  order  to  submit  every  portion  of  the  piece 
to  an  equal  action  of  the  steam,  the  process  is  repeated 
with  the  cloth  tightly  beamed  on  a  second  and  similarly 
perforated  roUer  a',  so  that  those  portions  of  the  cloth 
which  were  on  the  outside   are  now  in  the  interior. 
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These  perforated  steam-cylinders  are  frequently  quite 
separated  from  the  crabbing  machine,  and  then  usually  rest 
on  a  steam  nozzle  in  a  vertical  or  horizontal  position. 

(c)  Scowring, — ^The  cloth,  being  now  "  set,"  as  it  is 
technically  termed,  is  scoured  for  half-an-hour  or  more, 
with  soap  solution  at  40*— 50'  C.  in  the  *"  Dolly "  or 
**  open  width  "  machine,  above  described. 

The  sequence  of  operations  as  here  given,  although 
frequently  employed,  is  not  altogether  rational 

The  best  results  are  obtained  by  crabbing  and  scouring 
simultaneously,  and  then  steaming.  To  accomplish  this, 
the  boiling  water  in  the  crabbing  troughs  is  merely  re- 
placed  by  a  solution  of  soap,  sodium  carbonate,  or  other 
scouring  agent.  It  is  found  that  to  steam  the  doth  in 
its  oily  state  exercises  some  injurious  action,  and  renders 
it  liable  to  contract  dark  stains  during  mordanting,  espe- 
cially if  stannous  mordants  are  employed.  It  is  possible 
that  the  oil  is  more  or  less  decomposed,  and  a  portion 
becomes  6xed  on  the  fibre. 

68.  Bleaching  of  Wool. — Wool  is  generally  bleached 
either  in  the  form  of  yam  or  cloth,  but  only  when  it  is 
intended  to  remain  white,  or  if  it  has  to  be  dyed  in  very 
light  delicate  colours.  The  bleaching  agent  universally 
adopted  is  sulphur  dioxide.  According  to  the  state  in 
which  it  is  applied,  either  in  the  form  of  gas  or  dissolved 
in  water,  one  may  distinguish  between  '*  gas  bleaching " 
and  "  liquid  bleaching,"  and  of  these  the  former  is  more 
generally  employed.  In  recent  years  that  excellent 
bleachii]^  agent,  hydrogen  dioxide,  has  become  an  article 
of  commerce,  and  no  doubt  would  be  more  largely  used  in 
woollen  bleaching  than  it  is  at  present,  if  only  it  were 
less  costly. 

Gas  Bleaching^  Staving^  or  Svlphuring, — Yam  is  first 
scoured  and  well  washed,  then  suspended  on  poles  and  placed 
in  the  sulphur  stove — a  spacious  brick  chamber  which  can 
be  charged  with  sulphur  dioxida  The  necessary  amount  of 
sulphur  (in  the  proportion  of  6 — 8  per  cent  of  the  wool  to 
be  bleached)  is  placed  in  an  iron  pot  in  one  comer  of  the 
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chamber,  and  ignited  by  inserting  a  hot  iron  ;  tbe  chamber 
ia  then  cloeed,  and  the  moist  yam  is  left  exposed  to  the 
^action  of  the  gas  for  six  to  eight  hours,  or  even  over- 
night Afterwards  the  chamber  ia  thoroughly  ventilat«d; 
the  yam  is  removed  and  well  washed  in  water. 

Heavy  woollen  cloth,  such  as  blanketing  is  treated 
in  exactly  the  same  manner  as  yam,  but  with  thin 


Fig.  SS.—SDlphnr  Store  for  Woollen  CloUi  BleBcbiDg. 

material — e.g.,  merino,  &c. — the  operation  is  prefei'ably 
made  continuous,  by  adopting  the  arrangement  of  stove 
shown  in  Fig.  39.  It  b  provided  internally  with  a 
wooden  frame,  having  rollers  above  and  below.  The 
roof  sUoiild  be  lined  with  lead,  and  heated  with  steam 
pipes,  in  order  to  prevent  condensation.  The  stove  is 
chtu^ed  with  sulphur  dio^iide  ss  already  described,  or, 
prefOTably,  the  sulphur  is  burnt  in  a  separate  furnace, 
and  the  gaseous  product  is  led  underneath  the  perforated 
tile  floor  of  the  stove.  The  cloth  is  introduced  through 
a  narrow  slit  in  the  wall ;  it  then  passes,  as  indicated. 
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under  and  over  the  rollers,  and  passes  out  again  bj  the 
same  opening.  The  number  of  times  the  cloth  is  passed 
through  the  stove  varies  according  to  the  appearance  of 
the  cloth. 

In  liquid  hleacliitig,  the  woollen  material  is  worked 
and  steeped  for  several  hours  either  in  a  solution  of 
sulphurous  acid  or  in  a  solution  containing  sodium  bi- 
sulphite (50  grams  per  litre),,  to  which  an  equivalent 
amount  of  hydrochloric  acid  has  been  added ;  it  is  after- 
wards thoroughly  washed.  A  better  method,  however,  is 
that  in  which  the  wool  is  treated  with  sodium  bisulphite 
and  hydrochloric  acid  in  separate  baths,  whereby  the  sul- 
phurous acid  is  generated  within  the  fibre,  and,  being  in 
the  nascent  state,  acts  more  powerfully  upon  the  colouring 
matter  of  the  wool  Goods  which  have  to  remain  white 
ai-e  tinted  with  some  blue  or  bluish-violet  colouring 
matter  {e.g.,  ground  indigo,  indigo-extract,  aniline  blue, 
kc\  either  before  or  after  the  bleaching  operation,  in 
oixier  to  counteract  the  yellow  colour  of  the  wool  which 
is  so  apt  to  return.  The  principle  here  applied  is  that  of 
the  complementary  colours,  which  when  mixed  in  due 
proportion  produce  white  light.  Blue  is  complementary 
to  yellow. 

The  bleaching  action  of  sulphur  dioxide  is  most 
probably  due  to  its  reducing  action  upon  the  natural 
yellow  colouring  matter  of  the  wool ;  another  explanation, 
however,  is  that  it  combines  with  the  latter  to  form  a 
colourless  compound.  Certain  it  is  that  the  efiect  is  by 
no  means  permanent ;  frequent  washing  of  bleached  wool 
in  alkaline  solutions  always  tends  to  restore  the  yellow 
appearance  of  the  fibre.  Either  oxidation  is  thus  in- 
duced, or  the  colourless  sulphite  is  decomposed,  and  the 
original  colouring  matter  is  precipitated. 

The  agent  /?ar  excellence  for  liquid  bleaching  is  hydro- 
gen dioxide  (HoOg).  Even  yellow  -  coloured  wool  is 
bleached  by  it  to  a  white,  possessing  a  brilliancy  and 
purity  unattainable  by  the  ordinary  methods.  The 
woollen  material  is  steeped  for  seveml  hours  in  a  dilute 
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and  slightly  alkaline  solution  of  commercial  hydrogen 
dioxide  and  afterwards  well  washed,  fii-st  with  water 
acidulated  with  sulphuric  acid,  and  afterwards  with 
water  only.  ^ 


CHAPTER    VIII. 

SILK   SCOURING   AND   BLEACHING. 

69.  Olgect  of  Scouring  Silk. — The  object  of  scouring 

silk  is  to  remove  from  the  raw  fibre  a  greater  or  less 
proportion  of  the  silk-glue  which  envelops  it,  and  thus 
to  render  it  lustrous  and  soft,  and  better  fitted  for  the 
operation  of  dyeing.  According  to  the  amount  of  silk- 
glue  removed,  the  product  of  the  scouring  opei-ation  may 
be  either  hoiled-off  silk,  souple  silk,  or  ecru,  for  each  of 
which,  indeed,  a  difierent  treatment  is  necessary. 

70.  Boiled-off  Silk  is  the  name  given  to  silk  from 
which  practically  the  whole  of  the  silk-glue  has  been 
removed.  It  exhibits  most  fully  the  valued  properties 
of  lustre,  softness,  &c.  Two  operations  are  necessary  for 
its  production,  namely,  "stripping"  and  "boiling-off." 

(a)  Stripping  or  Ungumming  (Fr.,  degommage), — The 
object  of  this  operation  is  to  soften  the  silk,  and  to  re- 
move the  great  bulk  of  the  silk-glue  and  also  the  colouring 
matter.  The  hanks  of  raw  silk  are  suspended  on  smooth 
wooden  rods,  and  worked  by  hand  in  rectangular  copper 
troughs,  in  a  solution  of  30 — 35  per  cent,  soap,  heated 
to  90° — 95®  C.  When  the  water  is  very  calcareous,  the 
silk  is  first  rinsed  in  a  weak,  tepid  solution  of  sodium 
carbonate.  The  best  plan  is  to  correct  the  water  pre- 
viously. Rinsing  in  dilute  tepid  hydrochloric  acid  before 
ungumming  is  also  good,  since  it  removes  calcareous 
and  other  mineral  matters  from  the  silk,  and  prevents 
their  action  in  the  soap  bath.  Weighted  ^cru  silks  cause 
great  inconvenience  in  the  ungumming :  the  soap  bath  is 
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precipitated,  the  fibre  becomes  tarnished  and  sticky,  and 
the  ungumming  is  rendered  difficult  and  incomplete. 

During  the  stripping  operation  the  silk  at  first  swells 
up  and  becomes  glutinous,  but,  after  a  short  time,  when 
the  silk-glue  dissolves  off,  it  becomes  fine  and  silky.  It 
is  best,  especially  when  the  silk  is  intended  for  whites 
or  delicate  colours,  to  work  it  successively  in  two  or  three 
separate  baths,  for  about  twenty  to  twenty-five  minutes 
in  each,  and  to  pass  fresh  lots  of  silk  through  in  regular 
order.  When  the  first  bath  becomes  charged  with  silk- 
glue  it  is  renewed,  and  then  employed  as  the  last  bath. 
Each  soap  bath  should  be  utilised  to  the  fullest  extent 
compatible  with  excellence  of  result.  It  is  well  to  bear 
in  mind  that  too  prolonged  contact  with  boiling  soap 
solution  is  not  good,  since  a  little  of  the  colouring  matter 
of  the  glue  is  apt  to  be  attracted  by  the  fibre,  and  the  silk 
loses  substance,  strength,  and  purity  of  white.  The  waste 
soapy  and  glutinous  liquid  obtained  is  called  *'boiled-off" 
liquor,  and  serves  as  a  useful  addition  to  the  dye-bath 
when  dyeing  with  the  coal-tar  colours. 

After  ^*  stripping,"  the  hanks  are  rinsed  in  water,  in 
which  a  small  quantity  of  soap  and  sodium  carbonate 
has  been  dissolved. 

(6)  BoUmg-qf  (Fr.,  la  cvAte),  —  For  the  purpose  of 
removing  the  last  portions  of  silk-glue,  <kc.,  and  to  give 
the  silk  its  full  measure  of  softness  and  lustre,  it  is 
now  placed  in  coarse  hempen  bags,  technically  called 
'^  pockets,"  about  15  kilograms  in  each,  and  boiled 
from  half  an  hour  to  three  hours  (according  to  the  quality 
of  the  silk)  in  large,  open  copper  vessels,  with  a  solution 
of  10  —  15  per  cent,  of  soap.  The  silk  is  then  rinsed  in 
tepid  water,  rendered  slightly  alkaline  by  the  addition  of 
sodium  carbonate  in  order  to  prevent  the  precipitation 
of  lime  soap  on  the  silk.  It  is  finally  washed  well  in 
cold  water.  The  waste  soap  liquor  may  be  used  for 
'^stripping."  For  some  articles,  the  silk  is  boiled  on 
wooden  rods  and  not  in  pockets. 

The  soap  employed,  both  for  "stripping*    and  for 
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"boiling-oflf"  sboiild  be  of  the  best  quality.  Other 
things  being  equal,  those  soaps  are  to  be  preferred 
which  wash  off  most  readily,  and  leave  an  agreeable 
odour.  When,  however,  the  silk  has  subsequently  to 
undergo  a  number  of  soaping  and  other  operations — 
e,g,f  in  weighted  blacks — the  odour  of  the  soap  used 
in  boiling-off  is  of  little  consequenca  Oleic  acid  soap 
may  be  recommended  in  such  a  case,  but  for  silk  destined 
to  be  dyed  in  light  colours  or  to  remain  white,  a  good 
olive-oil  soap  is  preferable. 

By  scouring  with  soap  in  the  above  manner,  Japanese 
and  Chinese  silks  lose  18  —  22  per  cent,  of  their  weight 
and  European  silks  25  —  30  per  cent. 

Stretching  (Fr.,  etirage), — ^When  the  silk  is  well 
softened  during  the  stripping  process,  but  not  really  un- 
gummed,  it  may  be  conveniently  stretched  to  the  extent 
of  2  —  3  per  cent,  without  injury ;  indeed,  it  acquires 
increased  lustre  by  stretching.  The  operation  may  be  per- 
formed either  by  the  lustreing  or  the  stringing  machine. 

Stoving, — When  the  silk  is  intended  to  remain  white, 
or  is  to  be  dyed  pale  colours,  it  is  bleached  by  exposing 
it  in  a  moist  condition  to  the  action  of  sulphurous  acid 
in  closed  chambers.  The  operation,  which  lasts  about 
six  hours,  may  be  repeated  two  to  eight  times,  according 
to  the  nature  of  the  silk.  Ten  kilograms  of  silk  will 
require  about  half  a  kilogi-am  of  sulphur.  After  stoving, 
the  silk  is  well  washed  till  free  from  sulphurous  acid. 
For  reference  to  the  bleaching  with  a  mixture  of  nitric 
and  hydrochloric  acids,  see  next  page. 

71.  Souple  Silk  is  silk  which  has  been  submitted  to 
certain  operations,  to  render  it  suitable  for  dyeing,  &c., 
without  causing  it  to  lose  more  than  4  —  8  per  cent. 
of  its  weight.  The  object  of  soupling  is,  indeed,  to 
give  to  raw-silk,  if  possible,  all  the  properties  of  boDed-off 
silk,  with  the  least  loss  of  weight ;  considerable  perfection 
has  already  been  attained  in  this  direction.  Souple  silk 
is  not  so  strong  as  boiled-off  silk,  and  is  used  for  only  tram. 

The  process  of  soupling  consists  essentially  of  two 
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operations,  firsts  the  softening  ;  and  second,  the  soupling 
proper.  With  yellow  silk,  and  whatever  is  intended  to  be 
dy^  light  colours,  the  operations  of  bleaching  and  stoving 
intervene. 

(a)  Softening. — The  raw  silk  is  worked  for  one  to 
two  hours  in  a  solution  of  10  per  cent,  soap,  heated  to 
25°  —  35°  C.  The  object  of  this  operation  is  to  soften 
the  fibre,  and  remove  the  small  quantity  of  fatty  matter 
present,  so  as  to  facilitate  the  operations  which  follow. 

(b)  Bleaching, — The  silk  is  worked  in  stone  troughs 
for  eight  to  fifteen  minutes  in  a  dilute  solution  of  aqua- 
i-egia  4°  Tw.  (Sp.  Gr.  1-02),  heated  to  20°  —  35°  0. 
It  is  afterwards  washed  well  till  free  from  acid. 

The  aqua-regia  is  prepared  by  mixing  together  five 
parts,  by  weight,  of  hydrochloric  acid,  32°  Tw.  (Sp.  Gr. 
1-16),  with  one  part  of  nitric  acid,  62°  Tw.  (Sp.  Gr.  1-31), 
and  allowing  the  mixture  to  stand  for  four  or  five  days  at 
a  temperature  of  about  25°  —  30°  C.  Before  use  it  is 
diluted  with  fifteen  volumes  of  water.  For  the  aqua- 
regia  may  be  substituted  sulphuric  acid  saturated  with 
nitrous  fumes,  or  a  solution  of  the  so-called  "  chamber- 
crystals  "  obtained  in  the  manufacture  of  sulphuric  acid. 

The  silk  must  not  be  worked  too  long  in  the  acid 
liquid,  otherwise  the  nitric  acid  causes  it  to  contract  a 
yellowish  tint  which  cannot  be  removed.  The  moment 
the  silk  has  acquired  a  greenish-grey  colour  it  should  be 
withdrawn  from  the  bath,  and  well  washed  with  cold 
water. 

(c)  Stoving,  —  This  operation  is  similar  to  that 
already  described  (see  previous  page).  It  renders  the  silk 
hard  and  brittle.  Without  removing  the  sulphurous 
acid,  however,  it  is  at  once  submitted  to  the  following 
operation. 

(d)  Soupling  (Fr.,  assouplissage), — The  silk  is  worked 
for  about  an  hour  and  a  half,  at  90° — 100°  C,  in  water, 
containing  in  solution  3  —  4  grams  cream  of  tartar 
per  litre.  The  silk  becomes  softer  and  swells  up,  and 
being  thus  rendered  more  absorbent,  it  is  better  adapted 
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for  dyeing.  Tlie  operation  of  soupling  is  a  somewhat  deli- 
cate one,  and  needs  considerable  judgment  and  practice. 
The  solution  must  not  be  too  hot,  nor  must  the  immer- 
sion of  the  silk  be  too  prolonged,  otherwise  the  loss  in 
weight  is  excessive,  and  the  result  is  unsatisfactory. 
After  soupling,  the  silk  is  finally  worked  in  a  bath  of 
tepid  water.  Souple-silk  will  bear  warm  acid  baths  sub- 
sequently, but  not  alkaline  or  soap  baths  beyond  a  tem 
perature  of  50° — 60°  C,  otherwise  it  loses  silk-glue,  and  is 
more  or  less  spoiled.  The  operation  of  soupling  is  some- 
times performed  on  raw-silk  which  has  been  previously 
submitted  to  other  operations,  as,  for  example,  in  the 
dyeing  of  so-called  black  souples. 

A  satisfactory  explanation  of  the  theory  of  soupling 
kas  not  yet  been  given.  The  cream  of  tartar  probably 
acts  as  an  acid  salt  merely,  and  although  it  gives  the  best 
results,  it  can  be  replaced  by  a  solution  of  sodium  or 
magnesium  sulphate  acidified  with  sulphuric  acid,  or 
even  by  very  dilute  hydrochloric  acid.  It  is  curious  that 
silk  is  rendered  less  tenacious  by  soupling  than  by 
boiling-off*. 

72.  ficru  Silk  is  raw-silk  which  at  most  is  sub- 
mitted to  washing,  with  or  without  soap,  and  bleaching. 
The  loss  of  weight  varies  from  1  to  6  per  cent.  Un- 
bleached ecru  silk  is  only  dyed  in  one  or  two  different 
shades  of  black. 

73.  Bleaching  of  Tussur  Silk. — This  may  be  accom- 
plished according  to  the  method  proposed  by  M.  Tessi6 
du  Motay,  in  which  barium  binoxide  is  the  agent  em- 
ployed. Free  baryta  hydrate  is  first  removed  from  the 
binoxide  by  washing  the  latter  with  cold  water,  and  a 
bath  is  then  prepared,  containing  binoxide  in  the  propor- 
tion of  50  —  100  per  cent  of  the  weight  of  silk  to  be 
bleached. 

The  silk  is  washed  for  about  an  hour  in  the  bath 
heated  to  80°  0.,  then  washed  and  passed  into  dilute 
hydrochloric  acid,  and  washed  agaiu.  If  the  white  is 
not  good,  the  operations  are  repeated,  or  one  may  also 
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complete  the  bleaching  by  washing  the  silk  in  a  solution 
of  potassium  permanganate  and  magnesium  sulphate,  and 
afterwards  in  a  solution  of  sodium  bisulphite,  to  which 
hydrochloric  acid  has  been  added. 

Although  barium  binoxide  is  little  soluble  in  water, 
at  the  temperature  of  the  bleaching  bath  it  gives  up 
oxygen  to  the  fibre  by  degrees,  even  without  the  addition 
of  any  acid,  so  that  the  bleaching  takes  place  gradually. 
During  the  immersion  the  silk  also  absorbs  a  certain 
amount  of  the  binoxide,  probably  as  hydrate,  so  that  on 
the  subsequent  passage  into  acid  there  is  liberated  with- 
in the  fibre  hydrogen  dioxide,  which,  being  in  the  nascent 
state,  bleaches  to  the  best  effect. 

The  chief  difficulty  of  the  process  consists  in  the  fact 
that,  by  long  contact  with  the  barium  binoxide  the  silk 
becomes  dull,  harsh,  and  tender,  but  with  care  the 
process  can  be  made  to  yield  excellent  results,  and  it  is, 
indeed,  already  adopted  in  practice.  Hypochlorite  of 
ammonia  has  been  employed,  but  with  less  success.  The 
very  best  bleaching  agent  for  Tussur  and  also  Mulberry 
silk  is  hydrogen  dioxide.  It  is  applied  in  the  same 
manner  as  indicated  on  p.  114  for  wool. 

Tussur  silk  is  bleached  for  the  pui-pose  of  dyeing  it  in 
light  colours. 
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WATEE   IN   ITS  APPLICATION   TO 

DYEING 


CHAPTER     IX. 

WATER. 

74.  Soft  and  Hard  Water. — Water  occurs  as  ruUural 
water  in  the  form  of  invisible  vapour  permeating  the  air. 
When  the  temperature  becomes  sufficiently  low,  it  con- 
denses and  becomes  visible  as  dew,  fog,  or  cloud,  or  is 
precipitated  in  the  form  of  rain.  "Die  original  source  of 
natural  water  is  the  ocean.  This  is  in  a  state  of 
constant  evaporation,  and  the  vapour  produced  just  as 
constantly  undergoes  the  condensation  alluded  to.  In- 
deed, a  gigantic  process  of  natural  distillation  is  here 
presented,  and,  as  one  would  anticipate,  rain-water  is  the 
purest  form  of  natural  water. 

A  portion  of  the  rain-water  sinks  into  the  earth  until 
it  reaches  some  impervious  layer,  from  which  it  may  be 
pumped  up  as  wdl-water,  or  it  flows  underground,  and 
eventually  reappears  on  the  surface  as  a  springy  which 
frequently  forms  the  source  of  a  brook,  or  river. 

Another  portion  of  the  rain-water  never  penetrates 
the  soil,  but  simply  di'ains  off  the  land,  and  forms  the  so- 
called  surface-water,  which  also  goes  to  form  rivers. 

The  solvent  power  of  water  is  so  considerable  that 
both  spring  and  river  water  always  contain  certain 
mineral  and  vegetable  matters,   the  nature  of   which 
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varies  according  to  the  character  of  the  rock  or  soil 
through  or  over  which  it  has  passed. 

If  the  geological  strata  are  composed  of  such  hard 
insoluble  rocks  as  granite  and  gneiss,  the  water  remains 
comparatively  free  from  impurities,  and  whether  it  flow 
as  a  river  or  rise  as  a  spring,  it  will  be  what  is  termed  a 
"  soft "  water. 

If,  on  the  contrary,  the  water  during  its  subterranean 
course  meets  with  rocks  containing  such  a  soluble  con- 
stituent as  rock-salt,  it  becomes  brine ;  if  it  encounters 
a  stratum  of  lime-stone,'  oolite,  chalk,  new  red  sandstone, 
&c.,  it  dissolves  a  certain  portion  of  it,  and  becomes 
magnesian  or  calcareous,  and  constitutes  on  its  reappear- 
ance what  is  called  a  "  hard  "  water.  Mountain  lime- 
stone being  generally  of  a  less  permeable  nature  than 
magnesian  limestone,  does  not  yield  such  hard  water  as 
the  latter.  Again,  if  the  water  passes  through  or  over 
rocks  containing  iron  in  some  form  or  other,  it  takes  up 
some  of  the  iron  and  becomes  a  so-called  "  chalybeate  " 
water.  "When  the  rain-water  drains  from  boggy  moorland, 
a  certain  portion  of  the  more  or  less  decomposing  vege- 
table matter  dissolves,  and  the  water  is  usually  brown- 
coloured. 

The  natural  impurities  of  water  which  concern  the 
dyer  may  be  either  svspended  or  dissolved,  and  of  these 
the  latter  are  the  most  important.  A  constant  supply  of 
dear  water  is  certainly  an  indispensable  requisite,  but 
the  means  of  purifying  muddy  water  are  comparatively 
simple,  and  the  chemical  nature  of  the  suspended  matter 
generally  possesses  little  or  no  interest.  The  dissolved 
constituents  of  water,  however,  are  equally,  or  even  more, 
injurious,  and  to  effect  their  removal  is  much  more  diffi- 
cult, involving  as  it  does  the  employment  of  chemical 
means  of  purification.  As  a  general  rule,  river  water 
contains  the  largest  amount  of  suspended  and  vegetable 
matter,  and  the  least  amount  of  dissolved  constituents, 
whereas  spring  and  well  water  bear  the  opposite  cha- 
racter. 
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76.  CalcareouB  and  Ma^nesian  Impuritiea — These 
are  at  once  the  most  frequently  occurring,  and  the  most 
injurious  of  all  impurities.  They  are  usually  present  as 
bicarbonates,  less  commonly  as  chlorides  and  sulphates. 
The  latter  are  generally  less  injurious  than  the  former. 

The  presence  of  lime  is  shown,  if  the  addition  of  a 
solution  of  ammonium  oxalate  to  the  water  in  question 
gives  a  white  precipitate  of  calcium  oxalate.  On  evapo- 
rating such  a  water  to  a  small  bulk  it  becomes  turbid. 
If,  then,  the  addition  of  hydrochloric  acid  produces 
effervescence,  and  renders  the  solution  again  perfectly 
clear,  it  is  an  indication  that  all  the  lime  is  present  as 
bicarbonate.  If  there  is  no  effervescence  and  no  clearing, 
it  is  probably  all  present  as  sulphate.  Effervescence  and 
partial  clearing  denote  the  presence  of  both  sulphate  and 
carbonate.  Should  there  be  no  turbidity  on  evaporation, 
lime  is  either  absent  altogether,  or  it  is  probably  present 
as  chloride  or  nitrate. 

The  presence  of  magnesia  is  detected,  after  lime  and 
alumina  have  been  removed  by  means  of  ammonia  and 
ammonium  oxalate.  The  filtered  liquid  is  concentrated 
by  evaporation,  and  mixed  with  a  solution  of  phosphate 
of  soda  and  ammonia ;  magnesia  is  present  if  a  white 
crystalline  precipitate  is  thereby  produced.  The  separa- 
tion, however,  of  lime  and  magnesia  has  little  or  no 
importance  for  the  dyer. 

The  presence  of  hicarhonates  is  further  detected  by 
the  addition  of  a  clear  solution  of  lime-water  producing 
a  white  precipitate. 

Sidphatea  are  present  if  an  addition  of  hydrochloric 
acid  and  barium  chloride  gives  a  white  precipitate. 

A  white  curdy  precipitate,  which  is  produced  on  add- 
ing nitric  acid  and  silver  nitmte,  denotes  the  presence 
of  chlorides. 

The  injurious  influence  of  magnesian  and  calcareous 
water  cannot  be  overrated,  and  very  specially  because 
of  its  property  of  precipitating  soap  solutions.  Hard 
water  only  produces  a  froth  or  lather  with  soap  afte\: 
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the  whole  of  the  calcium  and  magnesium  compounds 
present  have  been  precipitated  as  insoluble  lime  and 
magnesia  soaps,  the  latter  of  which  may  be  distinguished 
from  the  former  by  their  more  objectionable  curdy 
character. 

By  employing  a  soap  solution  of  a  standard  strength, 
it  is  possible  to  calculate  approximately  the  amount  of 
calcium  and  magnesium  compounds  present.  Details  of 
this  method  of  determining  the  hardness  of  water  (Clark's) 
are  given  in  most  text-books  of  chemical  analysis. 

It  is  well  to  note  that,  according  to  Clark's  scale,  a 
water  with  one  degree  of  hardness  contains  one  grain 
calcium  carbonate  per  gallon,  but  after  the  newer 
scale  of  Frankland,  one  degree  of  hardness  signifies 
that  the  water  contains  one  gram  of  CaCOg  in  100,000 
grams  water.  To  reduce  the  degrees  of  the  latter  to 
those  of  Clark's  scale  it  is  simply  necessary  to  multiply 
by  seven-tenths. 

In  all  those  operations  where  large  quantities  of  soap 
are  employed,  it  is  evident  that  the  use  of  a  hard  water 
entails  a  considerable  loss  of  soap.  One  kilogram  of 
CaO  decomposes  about  15*5  kilograms  of  ordinary  soap 
containing  30  per  cent,  of  moisture.  After  making  a 
soap -analysis  of  the  water,  and  knowing  the  quantity 
of  the  water  employed,  it  is  easy  to  calculate  the 
annual  loss  of  soap  (about  one-sixth)  occasioned  by  the 
hardness  of  the  water.  Taking  the  monthly  consumption 
of  soap  in  London  as  1,000,000  kilos.,  it  is  estimated  that 
the  hardness  of  the  Thames  water  causes  an  expenditure 
of  230,000  kilos,  more  soap  per  month  than  would  be 
required  if  soft  water  were  used. 

This  is,  however,  by  no  means  the  only  disadvan- 
tage. The  precipitated  earthy  soaps  are  more  or  less 
of  a  sticky  nature,  and  adhere  so  tenaciously  to  the  fibre 
that  they  cannot  be  removed  by  ordinary  technical 
processes.  In  the  scouring  of  wool,  or  of  silk,  they 
render  the  fibre  more  or  less  impermeable,  so  that  neither 
mordant  nor  colouring  matter  can  be  afterwards  properly 
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£xed  thereupon,   and  irregular  development  of  colour 
results. 

When  the  soap  solutions  are  applied  after  dyeing — 
«.^.,  in  the  clearing  of  Turkey -red,  milling  of  woollen 
fabrics,  fsuQ, — the  precipitated  earthy  soaps  may  impart 
to  the  finished  fabric  a  pale  greyish  <*  bloom,''  or  an 
unnatural  lustre,  and  altogether  ruin  both  the  brilliancy 
of  the  colour  and  the  value  of  the  fabric. 

In  some  cases  earthy  soaps  may  act  injuriously  by 
playing  the  r61e  of  mordants.  It  would  be  dangerous, 
for  example,  to  employ  soap  in  the  bleaching  of  calico 
for  printing  purposes,  or  to  re-dye  printed  calicoes  after 
soaping,  since  any  lime-soap  precipitated  on  the  fabric 
would  attract  colouring  matter,  and  cause  the  white 
ground  to  be  stained. 

Hard  water  is  also  injurious  in  the  dye-bath,  be- 
cause it  only  imperfectly  extracts  the  colouring  matter 
from  the  dye  woods  employed.  Some  colouring  matters — 
A^.,  Alizarin,  Coerulei'n,  <^c.,  also  Catechu  and  Tannin 
matters — ^produce  insoluble  compounds  with  the  alkaline 
earths,  and  may  thus  be  precipitated  and  rendered 
inactive. 

It  must  not  be  forgotten,  however,  that  the  presence 
of  a  certain  limited  amount  of  lime  is  beneficial,  nay, 
even  necessary,  in  dyeing  with  some  colouring  matters — 
e,g.^  Alizarin,  Logwood,  Weld,  &c. — but  in  such  cases 
even,  it  is  always  preferable  to  have  a  pure  water,  so 
that  one  may  add  the  most  suitable  form  and  amount 
of  lime  salt. 

fiEard  water  has  generally  the  etTect  of  dulling  the 
colours  obtained  from  many  colouring  matters,  both 
during  the  dyeing  and  the  subsequent  washing  processes. 
When  the  hardness  is  due  to  the  presence  of  earthy 
bicarbonates,  it  retards  or  even  prevents  the  dyeing 
of  such  colours  as  are  produced  only  in  an  acid  bath, 
e,g,y  cochineal  scarlet 

Such  water  acts  injuriously  also  on  solutions  of  cer- 
tain mordants — like  those  of  aluminium,  iron,  drc. — by 
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neutralisiiig  a  portion  of  their  acid  and  precipitating  basic 
salts,  thus  rendering  the  mordanting  bath  less  eflfective. 

In  some  cases  of  mordanting,  however,  water  contain- 
ing earthy  bicarbonates  is  to  be  preferred  to  pure  water, 
since  it  fixes  a  much  larger  quantity  of  insoluble  basic 
salt  on  the  fibre,  as,  for  example,  in  the  washing  of  silk 
after  mordanting  with  basic  ferric  sulphate,  and  with 
aluminium  or  tin  mordants. 

Water  rich  in  earthy  bicarbonates  is  not  suitable 
for  the  solution  of  many  of  the  coal-tar  colours,  such  as 
Methyl  Violet,  <fec.  A  portion  of  the  colour-base  is 
precipitated  as  a  tarry  mass,  and  not  only  is  colouring 
matter  wasted,  but  goods  dyed  in  such  solutions  are  apt 
to  be  spotted. 

76.  Ferruginous  Impurities. — ^These  are  also  very 
objectionable  in  dyeing  operations.  They  are  to  be 
looked  for  in  water  which  is  derived  from  disused  coal- 
pits, iron-mines,  iron  and  aluminous  shales,  <fec.  Surface 
water  draining  off  moorland  districts  and  passing  over 
ochre-beds  also  contains  iron,  evidence  of  which  is  seen  in 
the  bix)wn  ferric  oxide  deposited  on  the  stones  in  the 
stream.     All  such  water  should  be  rigorously  avoided. 

To  test  for  the  presence  of  iron,  evaporate  some  of 
the  water  in  a  clean  porcelain  basin.  If  a  reddish 
brown  deposit  is  thereby  produced,  this  must  be 
collected,  dissolved  in  a  fittle  hydrochloric  acid,  and 
thoroughly  oxidised  by  heating,  with  the  addition  of  a 
little  potassium  chlorata  The  solution  is  diluted  and 
cooled,  and  a  solution  of  potassium  ferrocyanide,  or 
thiocyanate,  is  added.  If  iron  is  present,  a  blue  precipi- 
tate or  red  coloration,  respectively,  is  thereby  produced. 

The  iron  being  usually  present  as  bicarbonate,  acts 
upon  soap  solutions  after  the  manner  of  the  analogous 
calcium  and  magnesium  compounds,  and  similar  or  even 
worse  results  ensue. 

In  wool-scouring,  cotton-bleaching,  and  other  opera- 
tions where  alkaline  carbonates  are  used,  ferric  oxide  is 
precipitated  upon  the  fibre.     With  such  goods  it  would 
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be  quite  impossible  to  dye  bright  colours  subsequently 
— e.y.^  alizarin  reds,  &c. — and  all  colours,  indeed,  suffer 
more  or  less.  Bleached  fabrics  acquiie  an  unpleasant 
yellowish  tinge,  and  are  rendered  quite  unsaleable. 

77.  Alkaline  Carbonates  as  Impurities. — Water 
containing  sodium  carbonate  is  frequently  met  with  in 
districts  where  the  supply  is  derived  from  wells  which 
penetrate  the  lower  beds  of  the  Coal  Measures.-  This 
alkaline  condition  is  detected  by  means  of  red  litmus- 
paper. 

Such  water  is  by  no  means  detrimental  in  wool 
scouring,  or  in  operations  where  alkaline  carbonates  are 
nominal  constituents  of  the  bath,  if  other  injurious  con- 
stituents are  absent;  but  for  purposes  of  mordanting, 
dyeing,  and  washing  of  dyed  goods,  it  is,  if  possible,  more 
injurious  than  the  water  containing  earthy  carbonates. 
When  no  other  water  is  to  be  had,  it  must  for  such 
operations  be  carefully  neutralised  with  sulphuric  or 
acetic  acid. 

78.  Aoid  Salts  and  Free  Acids  as  Impurities. — 

Water  draining  from  moorland  districts  contains  what  are 
usually  termed  peaty  acidsy  and  since  these  attack  iron 
very  readily,  they  may  indirectly  cause  serious  injury. 

Water  derived  from  shale  beds  containing  pyrites  and 
situated  near  the  surface,  becomes  contaminated  with 
ferrous  sulphate.  On  exposure  to  air  this  salt  oxidises, 
ferric  oxide  is  deposited,  and  the  water  contains  free 
sulphuric  acid.  Blue  litmus-paper  serves  to  detect  the 
presence  of  this  impurity. 

Such  water  is  unsuitable  for  scouring  operations,  since 
it  decomposes  and  wastes  the  detergents  used.  If  soap  is 
employed,  fatty  acid  is  liberated  and  liable  to  be  fixed 
upon  the  fibre.  In  dyeing  operations  acid  water  is 
equally  injurious  If  such  water  cannot  be  avoided,  it 
must  be  carefully  neutralised  with  carbonate  of  soda. 

79.  Organic  Impurities. — These  as  they  exist  in 
moorland  streams  have  not  been  found  in  practice  to  be 
injurious,  unless  the  water  is  thereby  so  deeply  coloured 
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as  to  stain  the  woollen  or  other  fibre,  which  is  to  be  dyed 
light  shades  only,  or  is  intended  to  remain  in  the 
bleached  condition.  In  the  absence  of  inorganic  reducing 
bodies  the  presence  of  organic  matter  is  determined  by 
adding  a  solution  of  permanganate  of  potash  sufficient  to 
impart  a  pink  colour,  acidifying  with  sulphuric  acid,  and 
then  boiling.  If  organic  matter  is  present  the  solution  is 
decolorised. 

80.  Sulphuretted  Hydrogen  as  an  Impurity. — This 

is  only  occasionally  met  with,  and  arises  thix)ugh  the  de- 
composition of  gypsum  by  organic  matter.  Such  water 
is  to  be  rejected,  since,  when  iron,  tin,  copper,  and  lead 
mordants  are  used,  sulphides  of  these  metals  are  formed, 
and  cause  black  or  brown  stains. 

This  impurity  is  detected  by  sUghtly  acidifying  the 
water  with  acetic  acid  and  placing  it  in  closed  flasks  in  a 
warm  place  for  some  time.  A  strip  of  filter  paper  mois- 
tened with  lead  a<?etate  is  fixed  above  the  surface  of  the 
liquid.  The  foi-mation  of  brown  lead  sulphide  on  the 
filter  paper  denotes  the  presence  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen. 

Specially  injurious  are  the  impurities  which  may 
come  from  establishments  situated  higher  up  the  stream, 
e,g.,  paper-works,  chemical- works,  bleach-works,  &c. 
Hence  the  dyer,  whose  only  source  of  supply  is  a  river 
running  through  a  manufacturing  district,  must  be 
specially  vigilant,  for  although  the  pollution  of  rivers  by 
waste  products,  &c.,  from  various  manufactories  may  be 
forbidden,  the  compliance  with  this  restriction  is  beset 
in  many  instances  with  enormous  difficulties  which, 
indeed,  can  only  be  partially  overcome. 

81.  Correction  and  Purification  of  Water. — Pure 
water  is  certainly  one  of  the  first  requisites  for  all 
operations  of  bleaching  and  dyeing.  Unfortunately  it  is 
at  the  disposal  of  few  manufacturers,  and  the  in- 
creasing injiiry  thus  caused  has  not  always  met 
with  the  attention  it  deserves.  Directors  of  bleach 
and  dye  works  will  find  this  subject  as  difficult  as 
it    is    interesting    and    important.       Although    it    is 
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Gomparatively  easy  to  purify,  or  at  least  to  correct,  small 
quantities  of  water,  the  teclinical  problem  of  readily 
purifying  such  large  supplies  of  water  as  are  necessary 
for  dyeing,  (fea,  is  surrounded  with  difSculties.  The  purifi- 
cation of  water  usually  comprises  both  a  mechanical  and  tf 
chemical  treatment. 

82.  Mechanicid  Purification. — Whenever  the  land 
is  suitable,  the  water  is  collected  and  allowed  to  settle  in 
large  reservoirs,  even  if  only  for  the  purpose  of  storage. 
When  possible.  Several  reservoirs  are  maintained,  and  it 
is  well  to  pass  the  water  from  one  to  the  other  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  expose  it  as  much  as  possible  to  the  air — 
for  instance,  by  a  staircase  cascade.  Finally  the  water 
should  be  passed  through  filter-beds  of  sand.  During 
the  exposure  to  air,  in  this  manner,  a  partial  chemical 
purification  will  take  place  in  water  containing  calcium, 
magnesium,  or  iron  bi-carbonates ;  a  portion  of  the  sol- 
vent  carbonic  acid  is  lost  and  the  carbonates  are  pre- 
cipitated. 

The  most  favourable  circumstance  is  that  in  which 
the  works  are  placed  upon  the  bank  of  a  river  flowing 
from  a  lake  situated  immediately  above,  so  that  neither 
heavy  rains  nor  melting  snow  will  render  the  water 
turbid. 

83.  Purification  by  Boiling. — Reference  has  already 
been  made  to  the  convenient  classification  of  ^  soft "  and 
**hard''  waters.  The  latter  may  be  sub-divided  into 
those  which  are  temporarily  hard^  and  those  which  are 
permanently  hardy  although  most  waters  combine  both 
properties. 

A  water  possessing  temporary  hardness  becomes  soft 
by  mere  boiling,  if  this  is  sufficiently  prolonged,  since 
such  hardness  is  due  to  magnesium,  calcium,  or  iron 
bi-carbonates.  The  effect  of  boiling  is  to  expel  one-half 
of  the  carbonic  acid,  and  thus  to  precipitate  the  insoluble 
mono-carbonates  produced.  Since  the  softening  effect 
takes  place  only  gradually,  the  boiling  should  be  con- 
tinued  for   20 — 30  minutes    at  least.      It  is  scarcely 
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necessary  to  add  that  this  method  of  purification  is  far 
too  costly  to  serve  for  large  quantities  of  water. 

A  water  which  is  permanently  hard  derives  this 
property  from  the  presence  of  sulphates  of  the  above- 
mentioned  metals ;  hence,  in  this  case,  boiling  has  no 
softening  influence;  on  the  contrary,  the  hardness  is 
increased  through  the  concentration  of  the  water,  and 
other  modes  of  purification  must  be  adopted. 

84.  Chemical  Purification. — ^As  to  the  purification 
or  correction  of  water  by  chemical  means,  one  element  of 
difficulty  is  the  inconstancy  of  the  composition  of  the 
water.  Heavy  rain  and  melting  snow  dilute  it,  while 
hot  summer  weather  concentrates  it,  especially  in  small 
rivers.  Whenever  it  is  impossible  to  keep  pace  with  varying 
conditions  of  this  kind  by  making  frequent  analyses  of 
the  water,  it  is  advisable,  in  the  absence  of  purification  or 
correction  on  a  large  scale,  to  add  to  the  water  such  agents 
as  are  not  specially  injurious,  even  if  added  in  slight 
excess.  In  many  cases  it  suffices  to  neutralise  as  care- 
fully as  possible  the  alkalinity  of  a  water  arising  from 
the  presence  of  earthy  bi-carbonates,  by  the  addition  of 
acetic  acid,  e.g.,  in  most  cases  of  dyeing,  or  for  the  pur- 
pose of  dissolving  coal-tar  colours.  An  old  method  of 
purifying  small  quantities  of  water  which  is  still  often 
used  by  silk  and  woollen  scourers,  &c.,  is  to  boil  the 
water  with  the  addition  of  a  little  soap,  with  or  with- 
out the  addition  of  sodium  carbonate,  and  to  skim  off  the 
earthy  soaps  thrown  to  the  surface.  Apart  from  its 
expense,  this  method  is  unsatisfactory,  since  the  major 
portion  of  the  earthy  soaps,  <fec.,  remains  disseminated  in 
the  water  in  a  finely-divided  state.  Water  corrected  in 
this  manner  is  necessarily  left  in  an  alkaline  condition  from 
the  alkali  of  the  soap  remaining  behind,  and  of  course  the 
amount  of  alkaline  carbonate  left  is  equivalent  to  that 
of  the  earthy  salts  removed,  thus 

CaHjj(C03)2     +   2Ci8H3302Na     =     CafCis  H3302)2  + 
Calcium  bi-carbonate.  Soap.  Lime-soap. 

NagCOa  +   COa  -h  HjO. 
Sodium  carbonata  Water. 
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The  dyer's  method  of  adding  alum  to  the  water  of  the 
mordanting  or  dye-bath,  and  then  boiling  and  skimming 
off  impurities  which  rise  to  the  surface,  is  even  more 
uncertain,  and  is  strongly  to  be  deprecated. 

85.  Purification  with  Lime.  Clark's  Proc6S& — Since 
calcium  and  magnesium  carbonates  are  soluble  in  water 
only  by  the  presence  of  carbonic  acid,  the  natural  re- 
medy is  to  employ  some  means  which  will  rapidly  and 
effectively  remove  or  absorb  the  latter.  In  1841,  Dr. 
Clark  proposed  calcium  hydrate  or  quicklime  as  the 
cheapest  and  most  suitable  agent  for  this  purpose,  and 
his  method  or  some  modification  of  it  is  still  generally 
adopted.  The  following  equation  explains  the  theory  of 
the  process  : — 

CaH2(C08)a    +    Ca(OH)j   =    2CaCOs    +    2H2O. 

Calcinm  Calcium  Calcium 

bi-carbonate.  hydrate.  carbonate. 

In  carrying  out  the  method  here  expressed,  many 
practical  difficulties  are  meb  with,  and  constant  skilled 
oversight  is  necessary  to  insure  success. 

Only  the  temporary  hardness  is  removed,  and  not  even 
this  completely.  A  small  residuum  of  chalk  always 
remains  in  solution.  It  is  quite  possible,  however,  to 
remove  10-llthsof  the  whole  temporary  hardness,  as  well 
as  iron  salts  and  much  organic  matter.  Experiments  on 
a  large  scale  have  proved  that,  by  the  lime  process,  water 
of  23^  hardness  can  be  reduced  to  7^,  of  15^  to  3°  or  4^, 
and  so  on. 

It  is  best  to  employ  clear  lime-water  for  correction, 
since  this  possesses  a  known  constant  composition.  The 
amount  of  such  lime-water  which  it  is  necessary  to 
employ  may  be  calculated  after  making  an  analysis  of 
the  water,  or  may  be  determined  by  actual  experiment.  If 
the  number  of  degrees'  hardness  (Clark's  scale)  is  divided 
into  130  or  150,  the  number  obtained  will  approximately 
represent  as  a  rule  the  number  of  litres  of  water  which 
can  be  softened  by  the  addition  of  one  litre  of  lime-wat^r. 

Clear  lime-water  may  be  replaced  by  milk-of-lime,  if 
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the  latter  ia  carefully  applied.  Excess  of  lime  in  the 
corrected  water  is  readily  detected  by  twlding  a  little 
of  it  to  a  filtered  decoctioa  of  cochineal.  Such .  excess 
changes  the  yellowiah-red  colour  of  the  solution  to  a  violet. 
Otlier  delicate  alkali-iudicators  may  also  be  adopted. 

In  working  Gl&rk's  process  as  originally  devised,  lai^ 
tanks  or  reservoirs  &re  requisite.     It  is  best  to  have  at 
C  least  three — one  into 

which  to  run  the 
water  and  lime  and 
to  allow  the  pre- 
cipitated chalk  to 
settle  for  about  16 
lioiirs ;  another  from 
which  clear  and  pre- 
viously corrected 
water  con  be  drawn ; 
and  a  third  as  a  re- 
serve during  cleans- 
ing operatiooa  Each 
reservoir  should  hold 
at  least  a  day's  sap- 
ply. 

86.  Purification 
with  CanBtio  Soda. 
— For  purposes  of 
scouring,  or  where  a 
slightly  alkaline  water  is  not  prejudicial,  caustic  soda 
may  be  conveniently  substituted  for  quicklime,  since  its 
solution  can  so  readily  be  msde  of  a  standard  strength 
and  added  in  the  requisite  amount  to  the  water  to  be 
corrected  : — 

CaHj(CO,(,  +  2  NaHO  =  CaCOj  +  NajCO,  -|-  2  UJO. 

In  this  case,  of  coorse,  exactly  the  same  amount  of 

sodiam  carbonate  remains  in  the  corrected  water  as  if 

the  purifying  agent  used  bad  been  soap.     It  ia  well  to 

heat  the  mixture  to  60°  C  in  order  to  cause  more  rapid 
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settling  of  the  prempitata  Mechanical  impuntics,  aim 
iron,  alnminiuin,  and  earthy  phosphates  are  completely 
thrown  down. 

Permanent  as  well  as  temporary  hardness  is  removed 
hy   the    use   (^  canstic  soda,    since   the    calcium    and 

TimmwniiTn  sol 


hour,  through  the  application  of  machinery  to  the  ordi- 
nary Clark's  process. 

Figs.  40  and  41  give  plan  and  elevation  of  an  arrange- 
ment for  supplying  over  6,000  litres  of  softened  water  per 
hour,  but  there  is  practicfJly  no  limit  to  the  amount 
which  may  he  supplied  if  the  apparatus  is  made  large 
enough. 

The  lime-water  is  prepared  in  the  smaU  horizontal 
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cylinder  A,  by  constantly  churning  up  slaked  lime  with 
water  admitted  under  pressure  direct  from  the  reservoir 
or  main.  By  a  pipe  midway  in  the  height  of  the  chum, 
the  more  or  less  saturated  lime-water  (a  satiirated  solution 
contains  about  1*4  grams  of  lime  per  litre),  and  with 
some  lime  in  suspension,  is  led  into  the  large  cylindrical 
vessel  B,  where  the  lime  and  water  are  kept  in  slight 
agitation,  to  assist  in  completing  the  saturation.  As 
the  lime-water  ascends,  the  particles  of  lime  in  suspension 
gradually  settle  out,  and  tolerably  clear  lime-water  passes 
out  at  the  top  into  the  cylinder  c,  where  it  is  continuously 
mixed  with  the  water  to  be  purified,  in  accurately  deter- 
mined proportions.  The  supply  of  each  is  regulated 
by  valves  furnished  with  dial  plate  and  index.  A  brisk 
agitation  is  maintained  in  the  mixing  cylinder  c,  in  order 
to  facilitate  the  chemical  reaction  taking  place.  When 
this  is  completed,  the  chalky  water  is  forced  through  the 
filter-press  D,  wherein  the  carbonate  of  lime  acts  as  a 
medium  of  filtration,  and  the  dear  water  thus  obtained 
is  at  once  fit  for  use. 

If  it  be  desired  to  remove  both  permanent  and  tempo- 
rary hardness  by  means  of  the  above  apparatus,  carbonate 
of  soda,  or  caustic  soda,  must  be  used  in  addition  to  the 
lime. 

88.  Oaillet  and  Hnet's  Process. — ^The  agents  of 
purification  here  adopted  are  lime  and  caustic  soda,  and 
the  cost  does  not  exceed,  say,  one  farthing  per  1,000 
litres  of  softened  water. 

This  apparatus  differs  essentially  from  all  others  by 
the  simple  but  effective  means  adopted  for  separating  and 
removing  the  precipitated  impurities  without  in  any  way 
choking  the  purifier  or  retarding  the  delivery  of  water. 

Fig.  42  gives  a  perspective  view  of  a  complete  appa- 
ratus capable  of  purifying  about  200,000  litres  of  water 
per  day.  The  purification  takes  place  in  the  large  square 
clarifying,  or  precipitating,  tank  A,  which  forms  the 
liody  of  the  apparatus,  and  which  is  shown  separately 
in  Fig.  43,  a  portion  of  the  casing  being  there  removed 
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Precipitstiiis  Tank. 


to  show  the  in- 
terior arrange 
ment.  Instead  of 
passing  down- 
wards through 
filtenng  Bcreens, 
which  would  soon 
become  closed 
and  retard  the 
flow,  the  water, 
after  having  been 
mixed  with  the 
precipitating  re- 
ageiita,  enters  at 
the  bottom  of  the 
tank,  A,  and  rises 
slowly  towards 
the  top,  following 
a  yagzag  course 
in  the  shallow 
spaces  between  a 
number  of  V- 
shaped  dia- 
phr^ras,  inclined 
at  an  angle  of 
45",  and  riveted 
alternately  to  op- 
posite faces  of  the 
tank  as  also  to 
the  two  adjacent 
sides.  All  the  dia- 
phragms shelve 
at  the  same  angle 
to'wards  the  same 
face  of  the  tank, 
where  they  lead 
to  a  series  of  mnd 
cocks,  7. 
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Above  the  clarifying  tank  are  situated  smaller  tanks, 
in  which  the  precipitating  reagents  are  dissolved.  Tank 
B  contains  the  solution  of  caustic  soda,  of  which  the 
required  quantity  is  run  off  into  one  of  the  tanks,  c,  in 
which  lime  has  been*  dissolved  in  water.  The  liquid  is 
allowed  the  requisite  length  of  time  to  settle,  the  other 
tank,  C,  being  meanwhile  in  use.  The  clear  soda-lime 
solution  thus  obtained  is  run  off  at  a  regulated  rate,  and 
mixes  with  the  water  to  be  purified  entering  at  D,  in  a 
special  tank  situated  above  the  clarifying  tank,  a,  and 
immediately  below  the  raised  platform.  The  turbid 
water  falls  through  the  pipe  E,  enters  the  clarifying  tank 
at  the  bottom,  and  at  once  assumes  an  upward  motion. 
As  the  section  of  the  tank,  A,  is  very  large,  and  that 
of  the  supply  pipe,  d,  very  small,  the  water  naturally 
rises  very  slowly  and  gently,  allowing  the  precipitate  to 
settle  almost  as  if  the  water  were  at  rest.  The  purpose  of 
the  V-shaped  diaphragms  will  now  be  apparent.  The  water 
has  to  pass  slowly  between  them  in  shallow  layers,  and 
as  the  solid  particles  have  but  a  few  inches  to  fall,  they 
readily  settle  upon  the  diaphragms,  which  represent,  in- 
deed, a  very  large  precipitating  area  in  a  limited  space.  As 
the  latter  are  V-shaped,  the  deposit  slides  down  into  the 
angle  towards  the  mud  cocks,  p,  through  which  it  is  dis- 
charged when  necessary.  The  water  meanwhile  becomes 
gradually  clearer  as  it  rises,  and  is  ultimately  drawn  off 
at  the  top,  G,  perfectly  soft  and  limpid. 

The  process  of  purification  is  carried  on  automatically 
without  the  necessity  of  constant  attendance  or  motive 
power.  It  need  scarcely  be  added  that  the  amount  of  soda- 
lime  solution  to  be  mixed  with  the  water  is  determined 
according  to  the  results  of  a  careful  analysis,  previously 
made,  of  the  water. 

Other  modifications  of  Clark's  process  are  in  vogue, 
differing  chiefly  by  the  mode  of  effecting  the  clarification 
of  the  water  after  mixing  with  the  precipitating  reagents, 
but  the  two  processes  described  may  be  considered  typical 
of  the  restb 
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89.  Purification  of  Water  discharged  from  Dye- 
houses. — If  it  is  necessary  that  the  dyer  should  have 
pure  water  for  the  successful  prosecution  of  his  business, 
he  ought  to  feel  it  his  duty  not  to  polhite  the  river,  from 
which  he  possibly  receives  his  supply,  with  injurious 
discharges,  to  the  annoyance  and  loss  of  his  less-favoured 
neighbours  lower  down  the  stream. 

Not  only  are  the  waste  liquids  from  dye-works  for 
the  most  part  highly  coloured,  but  they  contain  large 
quantities  (over  1  '5  grams  per  litre)  of  organic  and  in- 
organic matter,  both  suspended  and  dissolved.  Should 
the  dye-works  situated  on  the  banks  of  a  small  stream  be 
numerous,  the  latter  generally  assumes  a  turbid,  inky 
appearance ;  its  bed  is  gradually  impregnated  with  decom- 
posing organic  matter,  putrescent  odours  are  given  off, 
the  water  is  poisoned,  and  the  stream  becomes  practically 
a  large  open  drain,  disagreeable  to  the  sight  and  more  or 
less  noxious  to  health. 

One  of  the  simplest  modes  of  mitigating  this  evil  is 
to  conduct  aU  the  refuse  waters  resulting  from  the 
various  operations  of  the  works  into  two  or  more  re- 
servoirs, where  they  mix  together  and  precipitate  each 
other.  The  whole  must  be  allowed  ample  time  to  settle, 
and  only  the  clear  water  permitted  to  flow  into  the  river. 
"VVhere  space  is  limited,  filtering  beds  of  coke,  sand,  <ka, 
may  take  the  place  of  settling  reservoirs.  The  purifica- 
tion is  rendered  more  complete,  however,  if  additional 
precipitating  agents  are  employed,  e,g.,  magnesium  and 
calcium  chloride,  lime,  &a  Of  these,  lime  is  perhaps 
the  cheapest  and  the  most  generally  efficacious ;  it  neu- 
tralises acids,  precipitates  colouring  matters,  mordants, 
soapy  liquids,  albuminous  matter,  kc. 

That  such  simple  means  can  accomplish  the  end  in 
view  in  a  most  satisfactory  manner  is  exhibited  in  the 
large  works  of  Mr.  W.  Spindler,  at  Copenich,  near 
Berlin,  in  which  are  carried  on  all  branches  of  dyeing, 
printing,  and  finishing,  of  silk,  woollen,  and  cotton  goods. 

In  tiiis  establishment,  according  to  Caspari,  all  the 
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refuse  water  flows  into  two  large  collecting  reservoirs, 
where  the  suspended  matter  is  allowed  to  settle.  The 
supernatant  water  is  shown  by  analysis  to  be  strongly 
impregnated  with  salts  of  the  alkalies  and  iron,  together 
with  tannin  and  extractive  matter  from  dyewoods,  fatty 
matter,  colouring  matter,  &c  After  being  transferred 
to  another  reservoir,  therefore,  it  is  mixed  with  lime- 
water  and  a  solution  of  calcium  chloride ;  precipitation 
ensues,  and  the  whole  turbid  mixture  is  pumped  into 
still  larger  reservoirs,  where  it  is  allowed  to  settle.  The 
clear  water  now  obtained  is  found  to  be  simply  a  hard 
water  containing  a  small  amount  of  organic  matter,  and 
is  either  used  for  purposes  of  irrigation  or  allowed  to 
drain  through  the  soil  into  the  river. 

The  solid  matter  which  has  settled  in  the  first  col- 
lecting reservoirs  is  dried  and  calcined  in  gas  retorts,  and 
yields  per  100  kilograms,  13 — 16  cubic  metres  of  illumi- 
nating gas. 

In  bleach-works  the  refuse  liquids  consist  of  alkaline 
and  soapy  solutions,  together  with  such  as  contain 
calcium  chloride,  traces  of  bleaching-powder,  and  free 
acida  Here  are  all  the  elements  necessary  to  mutual 
purification,  if  allowed  to  mix  together  in  due  order  and 
proportion ;  the  calcium  chloride  will  precipitate  the 
soapy  solutions,  while  the  free  acids  will  neuti^lise  and 
precipitate  the  alkaline  liquids  and  decompose  the  waste 
solutions  of  bleaching-powder. 

It  is  impossible  that  any  single  method  of  puridca. 
tion  should  be  applicable  to  all  works,  but  the  following 
description  of  a  satisfactory  process,  devised  by  Messrs. 
Br.  and  A.  Sanderson  and  Co.,  of  Galashiels,  and  adopted 
by  all  the  woollen  manufacturers  of  that  town,  will  be 
of  interest,  and  may  indicate  what  ought  to  be  done  in 
this  matter  in  woollen  mills. 

The  effluent  water  from  woollen  dye-works  consists 
partly  of  solid  matter  in  suspension — e.g,j  spent  dye- 
woods,  fragments  of  woollen  fibres,  <fec. — and  partly  of 
soluble  substances  contained  in  the  waste  dye,  mordant. 
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and  scouring  liquoni.  The  method  of  purification  is  of 
necessity,  therefore,  chemical  as  well  as  mechanical. 

Fig.  4i  gives  a  plan  of  the  purification  plant  in  hbo 
at  Messrs.  Sanderson's  works,  where  upwards  of  40,000 
litres  of  waste  scoiiring-liquor  and  about  120,000  litres 
ci  dje  aod  acid  magma  water  are  treated  daily. 

In  order  to  reduce  as  much  as  possible  the  amount  of 
waste  water  to  be  purified,  the  soapy  liquids  from  the 


Fig.  U.— Plan  of  FnrUcation  Worki  for 


yam  and  piece  scouring  are  used  agwn  in  the  wool- 
scouring;  The  refuse  liquid  from  this  operation  is  run 
through  a  sieve  into  the  settling  tank,  a,  whence  it  over- 
flows at  a  given  point  into  the  large  reservoir,  B.  From 
here  it  is  pumped  into  the  high  level  m^ma  tanks,  G 
{each  of  about  20,000  litres  capacity),  where  it  is 
thoroughly  well  mixed,  by  means  of  an  air-pump,  P,  with 
a  calculated  quantity  of  sulphuric  acid.  After  being 
allowed  to  settle,  the  supernatant  acid  liquid  is  run  off 
into  the  tank,  e,  for  further  treatment  The  precipitated 
magma  of  fatty  matter  is  allowed  to  flow  into  the  pit,  D, 
the  bottom  of  which  is  a  drainer  made  up  of  ashes,  spent 
dyewood  chips,  and  sawdust.  Here  it  is  allowed  to 
drain  for  about  a  week,  the  acid  filtrate  being  also  led 
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into  the  tank,  E.  The  pastj  magma  is  sold  to  oil- 
extractors  and  soap-makers. 

The  highly-coloured  discharge  from  the  dye-house 
passes  through  a  sieve  into  the  settling  tank,  F,  whence 
it  overflows  into  the  large  reservoir,  o.  In  this  reservoir 
the  colouring  matter  of  the  spent  dye-liquor,  and  the 
unexhausted  mordants,  partially  combine  and  precipitate 
each  other.  Tank  H  contains  slaked  lime,  well  mixed 
with  some  dye-house  liquor  from  tank  o. 

By  means  of  the  pump,  p,  definite  proportions  of  acid 
magma  water,  fix)m  e  (about  one  part),  spent  dye-liquor, 
from  G  (about  three  parts),  and  lime-water  from  H  (about 
one  part),  are  forced  into  the  high  level  purification  tanks, 
Ky  and  there  thoroughly  well  mixed.  By  this  means  the 
whole  of  the  colouring  matter  is  thrown  down  as  a 
fine,  flocculent  precipitata  After  being  allowed  to 
settle,  the  almost  colourless  supernatant  water  flows  into 
the  tank  M,  and  the  deposit  is  run  ofl*  at  intervals  into 
the  pit  L,  and  there  allowed  to  drain  until  it  acquires 
such  a  consistency  that  it  can  be  dug  out  and  con- 
veyed to  the  refuse  heap.  The  water  from  the  purification 
tanks,  K,  is  slightly  alkaline  from  excess  of  lime,  but  in 
the  tank  M  it  is  neutralised  by  allowing  it  to  mix  with 
the  slightly  acid  rinsing-water  coming  from  the  dye- 
house.  Thus  purified,  the  water  overflows  into  the  tank 
N,  and  passes  through  a  filter  into  the  river  o,  clear, 
neutral,  and  free  from  objectionable  colour. 

The  following  is  an  analysis  of  the  effluent  water  by 
Crum  Brown :— 


Total  solids  in 
grains  per  litre 

■s 
1 

a 

3 

Ammonia  in 
grams  per  litre 

Analysis  of  inorgamc. 

solids  in  grams 

per  litre 

Organic 
013 

Inorganic 
0-78 

Saline 
0003 

Albumin- 
oid 
0-002 

KaCraOy  .     .  0-006 
CaS04     .     .  0-11 
CaCOg     .     .  0-32 
NaaSO*    .     .  0*29 
NaCl       .    .  0-06 
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The  turbidity  is  represented  by  the  quantity  of  china 
clay  (stated  in  grains  per  seventy  Ktres),  which,  when 
added  to  pure  water,  gives  a  turbidity  equal  to  that  of 
the  sample. 

The  colour  is  represented  by  the  quantity  of  ammonia 
(stated  in  hundredths  of  a  gram  per  seventy  litres), 
which,  when  added  to  pure  water,  gives,  with  Nessler's 
reagent,  a  colour  as  nearly  as  possible  agreeing  with 
that  of  the  sample.  The  colour  of  the  effluent  water  is  a 
faint  brownish-yellow. 

This  analysis  shows  that,  with  the  exception  of  the 
small  quantity  of  potassium  bichromate,  the  substances 
remaining  in  solution  in  the  water  discharged  into  the 
river,  are  the  usual  substances  found  in  ontinary  spring 
and  river  water. 

In  explanation  of  the  above  process,  it  may  be  stated 
that  part  of  the  lime  used  serves  the  purpose  of  neutral- 
ising  the  acid  magma  liquor,  while  the  excess  precipitates, 
from  the  waste  mordant  liquor,  the  hydrated  metallic 
oxides,  which  at  once  combine  with  and  precipitate  any 
colouring  matter  present.  It  will  be  observed  that,  as 
far  as  possible,  the  waste  materials  from  the  various  pro- 
cesses of  manufacture  are  caused  to  aid  in  their  mutual 
purification  and  removal  from  the  water  discharged  into 
the  river. 

In  the  works  of  E.  Schwambom  at  Aachen,  the  re- 
fuse water  from  the  washing  of  raw  wool,  and  the  milling 
and  washing  of  cloth,  is  precipitated  by  lima  The  com- 
position of  the  air-dried  precipitate  is  as  follows  : — 

Water       .        .        .  3'11  per  cent. 

Lime  and  ferric  oxide  18*47        ,, 

Fatty  matter     .        .  71*96        „ 

Wool  fibre,  &c         .  6*46        „ 

Mixed  with  coal,  this  precipitate  serves  for  the  manufac- 
ture of  illuminating  ga&  Although  in  this  method  the 
potash  salts  of  the  raw  wool  are  lost,  it  is  estimated  that^ 
after  deducting  the  working  expenses,  there  is  a  net 
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recovery  of  30  per  cent  of  the  value  of  the  soap  used  in 
milling.  In  other  works  the  precipitate  is  treated  for 
the  recovery  of  fat. 

The  economy  which  can  be  effected  by  the  general 
adoption  of  some  such  methods  as  these,  may  \\e  calculateil 
from  the  statistics  which  give  the  weight  of  cloth  milled 
each  year  in  Europe  as  500  million  kilos.,  corresponding 
to  about  100  million  kilos,  of  limo-soap  of  the  above 
composition. 
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CHAPTER  X. 

ABOUT     DYEING. 

90.  Materials  and  Colouring  Matters. — ^The  two 
most  essential  elements  with  which  the  dyer  has  to  deal, 
are  the  material  to  be  dyed  and  the  colouring  matter  to 
be  applied.  With  regard  to  the  fonner,  our  attention  is 
conned  to  the  textile  fibres,  and  it  has  already  been 
shown  that  great  differences  exist  between  them,  both  as 
to  their  physical  and  their  chemical  properties.  Not  un- 
naturally, therefore,  they  might  be  expected  to  behave 
differently  towards  colouring  matters.  That  such  is 
really  the  case  is  readily  shown  by  making  the  following 
simple  dyeing  experiment. 

Three  pieces  of  clean  white  textile  material — wool, 
silk,  and  cotton — are  immersed  in  a  moderately  strong 
aqueous  solution  of  acid  Indigo  Extract,  and  are  kept  in 
continual  movement  by  stirring,  while  the  liquid  is 
gi-adually  heated  to  the  boiling  point.  If  the  pieces  are 
then  taken  out  and  well  washed  with  water  they 
present  a  remarkably  different  aspect ;  the  wool  and 
silk  have  become  dyed,  and  appear  pale  or  deep  blue 
according  to  the  amount  of  colouring  matter  employed, 
while  the  cotton  is  not  dyed,  or,  at  most,  becomes 
slightly  stained.  If  the  experiment  is  repeated  with 
many  other  colouring  matters — e,g,,  Magenta,  Methyl 
Violet,  &c. — similar  differences  are  noticed. 

The  real  cause  of  this  striking  difference  in  behaviour 
towards  colouring  matters  exhibited  by  the  different 
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textile  fibres  is  still  a  matter  of  discussion.  Several 
theories  have  been  propounded,  but  none  have  gained 
general  acceptance. 

It  is  maintained  by  some  that  the  animal  fibres 
attract  certain  colouring  matters  by  reason  of  chemical 
affinity,  and  that  in  the  process  of  dyeing  they  actually 
combine  with  the  soluble  colouring  matter  to  produce  an 
insoluble  coloured  compound.  Cotton,  they  say,  does 
not  become  dyed  because  it  has  no  affinity  for  such  colour- 
ing matters.  Such  is  the  purely  chemical  theory  oj 
dyeing. 

The  opponents  of  this  theory  very  j)roperly  urge  as  a 
vital  objection  to  it,  that  two  fundamental  signs  of 
chemical  combination  having  taken  place  are  entirely 
wanting,  namely,  the  union  of  the  fibre  and  colouring 
matter  according  to  chemical  equivalents,  and  the  disa^v 
pearance  of  the  special  properties  of  each. 

Experiment  proves  that  the  animal  fibres  may 
attract  either  large  or  small  amounts  of  Indigo  Extract, 
and  be  properly  dyed  in  both  cases,  the  difference  being 
simply  one  of  intensity  of  colour.  There  is  not  the 
slightest  appearance  of  a  combination  according  to 
molecular  proportions,  as  in  the  formation  of  Prussian 
Blue  by  the  mutual  reaction  of  ferric  chloride  and  yellow 
prussiate  of  potash. 

As  to  the  second  point  of  the  objection,  no  doubt  the 
soluble  Indigo  Extract  attracted  by  the  fibre  has  appa- 
rently become  more  or  less  insolvhle  in  water,  but  it  can 
be  readily  removed — e.g,,  by  heating  with  a  dilute 
solution  of  carbonate  of  soda — with  all  its  properties 
unchanged,  and  the  decolorised  fibre  is  also  exactly  the 
same  as  before. 

Those  who  adhere  to  the  mechanical  tlieory  of  dyeing" 
explain  the  foregoing  facts,  by  stating  that  the  animal 
fibres  have  become  dyed  by  reason  of  a  purely  physical 
attraction  exerted  between  the  Indigo  Extract  and  the 
said  fibres.  The  latter,  they  say,  are  very  porous  or 
absorbent  bodies,  the  colouring  matter  has  penetrated  the 
K 
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substance  of  the  fibre,  and  is  there  retained  in  an  un- 
changed condition. 

By  this  theory  the  whole  question  is  resolved  into  one 
of  suiiface  attraction,  and  the  action  is  said  to  be  identical 
with  that  which  takes  place  when  a  weak  solution  of  the 
same  colouring  matter  is  decolorised  by  filtering  through 
animal  charcoal. 

On  the  whole,  the  mechanical  theory  of  dyeing  seems 
to  have  most  points  in  its  favour,  although  it  cannot  be 
denied  that  an  alteration  in  the  chemical  composition  of 
a  fibre  may  materially  alter  its  behaviour  towards  cer- 
tain colouring  matters.  The  most  striking  example  of 
this  kind  is  that  exhibited  by  cotton,  when  changed  into 
oxycellulose  through  the  action  of  hypochlorous  acid  {see 
p.  11). 

91.  Pigments  and  Colouring  Principles. — To  return 
now  to  the  second  of  the  two  essential  elements  dealt  with 
by  the  dyer,  namely,  the  colouring  matter ;  so  excessively 
varied  are  the  bodies  belonging  to  this  class,  both  in 
physical  and  chemical  properties,  that  it  is  again  not  at 
all  surprising  that  they  should  behave  differently,  even 
towards  the  same  fibre. 

K  two  pieces  of  wool  are  treated  in  separate  vessels, 
the  one  with  a  solution  of  Magenta  and  the  other  with 
Alizarin,  the  former  will  soon  be  dyed  red,  while  the  latter 
only  assimies  a  brownish-yellow  stain  of  no  practical  use. 

If  a  third  piece  of  wool  is  first  heated  in  a  solution 
containing  a  suitable  amount  of  aluminium  sulphate  and 
cream  of  tcurtar,  'and,  after  washing  well,  is  then  boiled 
with  Alizarin  and  water  (preferably  somewhat  calcareous), 
it  acquires  a  bright  red  colour. 

When  other  metallic  salts — e.p'., potassium  dichromate, 
stannous  chloride,  ferrous  sulphate,  &c. — are  substituted 
for  the  aluminium  sulphate,  the  wool  becomes  dyed 
other  colours,  namely,  claret-brown,  orange,  purple,  <fec. 

If  similar  experiments  are  made  with  Magenta,  the 
wool  always  assumes  a  more  or  less  similar  magenta-red 
tint. 
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It  is  quite  evident  from  these  experiments  that 
Magenta  and  Alizarin  have  totally  different  dyeing  pro- 
perties; they  are  indeed  typical  representatives  of  two 
distinct  classes  of  colouring  matters. 

The  members  of  the  one  class  are  coloured  bodies  or 
putments  in  which  the  colour  is  fully  developed,  and 
they  require  simply  to  be  fixed  on  the  textile  fibre,  more 
or  less  in  their  unchanged  state,  to  cause  the  latter  to 
become  dyed.  Such  colouring  matters  may  be  conveni- 
ently termed  monogenetic,  since  they  are  only  capable  of 
yielding,  at  most,  various  shades  of  one  colour.  To  this 
class  belong  Magenta,  Indigo,  Orcein  (orchil),  Picric  Acid, 
Methyl  Green,  &c.  The  members  of  this  class  may  be 
soluble  (Magenta),  or  insoluble  (Aniline  Black),  organic 
(Indigo),  or  inorganic  (Ultramarine  Blue). 

As  to  the  members  of  the  other  class  of  colouring 
matters,  although  they  are  generally  possessed  of  some 
colour,  this  is  not  an  essential  feature,  and  even  when 
present  it  generally  lacks  intensity,  and  does  not  necessa- 
rily bear  the  slightest  relationship  to  the  colours  obtain- 
able from  them  in  dyeing.  As  a  rule,  they  are  to  be 
considered  as  colouring  principles  capable  of  yielding 
several  colours,  i.e.,  very  distinct  coloured  bodies,  accord- 
ing to  the  means  employed  for  the  production  of  the 
latter,  and  hence  an  appropriate  name  for  them  may  be 
polygenetic  colouring  matters.  To  this  class  belong  Hse- 
mate'in  (logwood).  Alizarin  (madder),  Gallein,  &c. 

From  what  has  just  been  stated,  it  will  be  understood 
that  the  general  mode  of  applying  the  members  of  these 
two  classes  of  colouring  matters  in  dyeing  is  very  dif- 
ferent. This  is,  however,  only  partially  true,  for  the  dis- 
tinction between  monogenetic  and  polygenetic  colouring 
matters  in  this  respect  is  not  sharply  defined,  since  there 
are  those  which  stand,  as  it  were,  on  the  border-land 
between  the  two.  Some  of  the  monogenetic  colouring 
matters — e.g..  Alizarin  Blue,  Ccerulein,  &c. — combine  the 
properties  of  colouring  principles  and  of  veritable  pig- 
mentSt     The  method  of  applying  them  to  the  textile 
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fibres  IS  that  usual  with  the  poljgenetic  class,  but  thej 
are  only  capable  of  yielding  various  tones  of  one  colour, 
and  they  can  also  be  appUed  by  special  methods  adopted 
with  cerUin  monogenetic  colouring  matters,  for  instance. 
Indigo. 

The  presence  of  the  fibre  in  the  third  experiment 
cited  above,  is  not  a  condition  essential  to  the  develop- 
ment of  the  colour,  as  can  be  readily  enough  shown  by 
the  following  experiment : — Make  a  dilute  solution  of 
aluminium  sulphate,  and  render  it  somewhat  basic  and 
more  sensitive  by  neutralising  a  portion  of  its  sulphuric 
acid  with  sodium  carbonate ;  add  now  to  the  still  clear 
solution  a  little  alizarin,  and  shake  the  mixture  vigor- 
ously, or  heat  it  a  little.  A  red-coloured  body  is  very 
soon  produced  in  the  form  of  an  insoluble  precipi- 
tate, especially  if  a  calcium  salt  be  also  present.  It 
would  appear  in  this  case  that  the  colouring  matter 
enters  into  chemical  combination  with  the  aluminium, 
or  with  a  very  basic  salt  of  the  same. 

Analogous  but  variously- coloured  precipitates  are 
produced  on  substituting  decoctions  of  Cochineal,  Persian 
berries.  Logwood,  &c.,  for  the  Alizarin,  or  by  replacing 
the  aluminium  sulphate  with  solutions  of  other  metallic 
salts.  Coloured  precipitates  produced  in  this  manner 
are  the  real  colours  or  pigments  which  it  is  desired  to 
obtain  from  the  polygenetic  colouring  matters ;  indeed, 
when  dried,  ground,  and  mixed,  say,  with  boiled  oil, 
they  are  used  by  the  painter  under  the  name  of  lakes. 
The  object  of  the  dyer,  however,  is  not  only  to  produce, 
but,  at  the  same  time,  to  fix  these  coloured  precipitates 
or  lakes  on  the  material  to  be  dyed,  without  the  aid  of 
such  a  vehicle  as  boiled  oil. 

To  effect  this,  two  operations  as  a  rule  are  necessary, 
namely,  mordanting  and  dyeing. 

92.  The  Mordanting  Process. — The  first  has  for  its 
object,  the  precipitation  and  fixing  upon  the  textile  ma- 
terial as  firmly  and  permanently  as  possible,  of  some  sub- 
stance capable  of  combining  with  the  colouring  matter 
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subsequentlj  to  be  applied,  and  precipitating  it  in  an  in- 
soluble state  upon  the  fibra  This  operation  or  series  of 
operations  constitutes  the  mordanting  process,  and  the 
metallic  salts  or  other  substances  used  for  this  purpose  are 
termed  mordants.  This  name  is  derived  from  the  Latin, 
tnordere,  to  bite.  It  was  originally  introduced  because 
the  early  French  dyers  considered  that  the  utility  of  these 
metallic  salts  consisted  in  their  corrosive  nature ;  the 
general  opinion  was  that  they  simply  made  the  textile 
iibres  rough,  that  they  opened  their  pores,  and  thus  ren- 
dered them  more  suitable  for  the  entrance  of  the  colouring 
matters.  No  doubt  some  slight  corrosive  action  does  take 
place  here  and  there,  in  which  case,  of  course,  the  surface  • 
of  the  fibres  will  be  increased,  entailing,  probably,  a  slight 
increase  of  physical  attraction  of  the  fibre  for  colouring 
matters,  but  the  essential  action  of  mordants  is  undoubt- 
edly chemicaL  As  to  the  manner  of  applying  these 
mordants,  it  varies  with  the  difierent  origin  and  state  of 
manufacture  of  the  textile  fibres,  the  nature  of  the  mor- 
dants and  colouring  matters  employed,  the  particular 
efiects  to  be  obtained,  and  so  on. 

The  method  generally  adopted  in  the  case  of  the 
woollen  fibre  is  to  boil  it  with  dilute  solutions  of  the 
metallic  salts,  frequently  with  the  addition  of  acid  salts, 
6.^.,  cream  of  tartar,  kc  A  partial  dissociation  of  the 
metallic  salts  takes  place,  induced  and  augmented  both 
by  the  dilution  and  heating  of  the  solution  and  the  ad- 
dition of  assistant  acids  and  salts,  and  partly  by  the 
presence  of  the  fibre  itself.  What  actually  becomes  fixed 
upon  the  fibre  during  this  process  is  in  most  cases  more 
or  less  a  matter  of  conjecture,  the  chemistry  of  the  pro- 
cess having  been  as  yet  only  imperfectly  studied. 

Although  the  term  mordant  is  generally  applied  only 
to  the  metallic  salts  used,  a  mordant  in  the  widest  sense 
of  the  term  is  that  body,  whatever  it  may  be,  which  is  fixed 
on  the  fibre  in  combination  with  any  given  colouring 
matter.  In  the  case  cited  of  dyeing  wool  alizarin-red,  it  is 
considered  that  during  the  boiling  of  the  wool  with  cream 
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of  tartar  and  aluminium  sulphate,  this  latter  salt  is  de- 
composed, and  the  mordant  precipitated  on  the  fibre  is 
insoluble  alumina,  or  a  basic  aluminium  sulphate ;  in  the 
subsequent  dye-lxEtth  this  combines  with  the  alizarin  to 
produce  the  i-ed-coloured  compound,  or  lake. 

Silk  and  wool  have  many  analogous  properties,  and 
hence  the  silk  fibre  is  frequently  mordanted  in  a  manner 
similar  to  that  employed  for  wool,  but  as  a  rule  high 
.  temperatures  are  avoided,  and  mere  immersion  in  a  cold 
concentrated  metallic  salt  solution,  with  a  subsequent 
washing  with  water,  is  all  that  is  necessary.  During  the 
immersion  the  silk  absorbs  the  metallic  salt  more  or  less 
'  unchanged,  but  in  the  subsequent  washing,  this  absorbed 
salt  is  dissociated  by  the  mere  dilution  with  water,  and 
an  insoluble  basic  salt  is  precipitated  within  the  substance 
of  the  fibre.  Certain  soluble  basic  feme  sulphates,  basic 
aluminium  sulphates,  and  stannic  chloride,  behave  in  this 
manner. 

As  to  the  methods  employed  for  mordanting  coUot^ 
they  are  usually  more  complex,  since  this  fibre  has  not 
the  property,  like  silk  and  wool,  of  decomposing  metallic 
salts  by  such  a  simple  method  as  boiling  in  their  solu- 
tions, nor  is  it  so  porous  as  these  fibres.  In  some  cases, 
metallic  salts  are  chosen  whose  component  parts  are, 
under  certain  conditions,  readily  separable  from  each 
other,  such  as  acetates  of  iron  and  aluminium,  and  with 
these,  after  immersing  the  cotton  in  their  solutions,  and 
removing  the  excess,  it  may  suffice  to  dry  the  cotton  and 
then  to  expose  it  for  some  time  to  air  rendered  suitably 
warm  and  moist  ("  ageing  "). 

Ferrous  acetate  absorbs  oxygen  from  the  air  most 
energetically,  and  forms  already  in  this  way  a  difficultly 
soluble  basic  salt. 

2[Fe(C2H802)2]  +  0-1-  H2O  =  Fe2(C2H302)4(OH)a 
FerrooB  acetate.  Basic  ferric  acetate. 

In  most  cases  of  mordanting,  however,  whether  the 
material  be  silk,  wool,  or  cotton,  there  is  precipitated  upon 
the  fibre  a  metallic  oxide,  or  a  basic  metallic  salt,  with  a 
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corresponding  liberation  of  acid,  or  formation  of  an  acid 
Rait,  and  the  mordanting  process  continues  only  as  long 
as  the  constantly  increasing  acid  allows,  i.e.,  until  a  state 
of  equilibrium  proper  to  the  new  conditions  has  become 
established. 

The  advantage  of  using  the  metallic  acetates  as 
mordants  for  cotton  is,  that  the  liberated  acid  does  not 
injure  or  tender  the  fibre,  which  is  readily  the  case  with 
other  salts ;  further,  owing  to  its  volatility,  the  acetic 
acid  is  quickly  removed,  under  suitable  conditions  of  heat 
and  moisture,  from  the  field  of  action,  and  a  more  perfect 
precipitation  of  the  real  mordanting  body  on  the  fibre 
takes  place. 

In  some  cases  of  mordanting  cotton,  the  use  of 
acetates,  and  the  simple  exj)osure  or  "  ageing "  referred 
to,  are  avoided,  either  from  motives  of  economy  or  because 
certain  practical  difficulties  arise.  With  cotton  yam, 
for  example,  the  drying  is  apt  not  to  be  uniform,  and 
irregular  colours  result  from  unequal  decomposition  of 
the  acetate.  Even  where  acetates  are  both  applicable 
and  preferable,  it  is  not  always  the  case  that  the  "  age- 
ing" process  causes  the  maximum  amount  of  mordant 
to  be  fixed  upon  the  fibre.  In  such  cases,  other  modes 
of  getting  rid  of  the  acid  are  adopted,  and  other  mor- 
danting salts  even  are  employed.  The  mordanting  base 
may  be  fixed  upon  the  fibre  by  using  a  weak  alkaline 
bath  of  ammonia,  chalk,  sodium  carbonate,  <fec.,  or  by 
using  such  alkaline  salts  as  not  only  remove  the  acid, 
but  also  produce  insoluble  compounds  with  the  base,  e.g., 
sodium  silicate,  phosphate,  arsenate,  (fee.  This  method  is 
adopted  by  the  calico-printer  in  the  operation  of  "  cleans- 
ing" or  "dunging,"  which  succeeds  the  "ageing"  and 
precedes  the  dyeing  operations. 

When  the  mordanting  body  is  applied  in  alkaline 
solution,  e.g.,  stannic  oxide,  as  stannate  of  soda,  a 
slightly  acid  bath  (sulphuric  acid)  is  required  for  its 
precipitation  upon  the  fibre.  This  is  a  method  also 
frequently  used  by  the  calico-printer. 
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Still  another  method  of  fixing  the  mordant  on  textile 
fabrics  is  that  of  steaming^  a  process  adopted  for  certain 
styles  of  work  by  the  printer  of  cotton,  wool,  and  silk 
materials. 

In  the  calico  styles  referred  to,  a  mixture  of  poly- 
genetic  colouring  matter  (e.g..  Alizarin)  and  metallic  salt 
{e,g.,  aluminium  acetate)  is  printed  upon  the  fabric,  which 
is  then  dried  and  submitted  to  the  action  of  steam  in  a 
closed  box.  During  this  steaming  process,  the  metallic 
salt  employed  as  mordant  is  decomposed,  a  greater  or 
less  proportion  of  its  acid  is  driven  off,  and  the  remaining 
oxide  or  basic  salt  is  fixed  upon  the  fibre.  Not  only  so, 
however,  but^  at  the  high  temperature  employed,  com- 
bination between  the  colouring  matter  and  mordant 
takes  place,  coloured  pigment  is  produced,  and  is  at  the 
same  time  firmly  fixed  upon  the  fibre. 

The  mordanting  and  dyeing  operations  are  combined 
in  an  analogous  manner  when  applying  certain  colouring 
matters  to  wool  by  dyeing,  since  this  fibre  possesses  the 
property  of  decomposing  acid  solutions  of  colour-lakes, 
and  even  of  attracting  and  mechanically  fixing  the  latter 
when  undissolved,  if  sufficiently  finely  divided. 

93.  Colour- Acids  and  Colour-Bases. — In  the  above 
cases,  where  polygenetic  colouring  matters  are  employed, 
the  actual  mordants  fixed  on  the  textile  fibre  have  more 
or  less  a  basic  character;  as  already  stated,  they  are 
metallic  oxides  or  basic  metallic  salts,  and  although  these 
colouring  matters  are  not  really  acids,  but  rather  bodies 
of  an  alcoholic  or  phenolic  nature,  they  possess  so  much 
of  the  acid  character,  that  they  combine  with  these  and 
other  bases ;  it  is  not  at  all  improbable  indeed  that  the 
colouring  matter  and  the  mordant  (when  this  is  neces- 
sary) must  always  bear  some  such  definite  relationship 
towards  each  other.  All  polygenetic  colouring  matters 
known  hitherto  possess  the  acid  character  referred  to. 

It  has  been  stated  that  cotton  does  not  become  per- 
manently dyed  when  immersed  in  a  hot  solution  of  Indigo 
Extract  or  of  Magenta.     In  so  far  as  this  latter  colouring 
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matter  is  a  red-coloured  body,  although  soluble,  it  may  be 
considered  analogous  to  the  alizarin-red  pigment^  pro 
duced  by  the  combination  of  alumina  and  Alizarin.  The 
question  arises,  is  it  similarly  constituted  ?  is  it  produced 
by  the  combination  of  a  basic  body  with  one  of  an  acid 
character  1  Experiment  answers  yes,  and  shows  it  to  be 
a  chemical  compound  of  a  colourless  base  rosaniline  with 
hydrochloric  acid.  It  does  seem,  therefore,  to  have  a  con- 
stitution somewhat  analogous  to  that  of  alizarin-red,  but 
of  a  reverse  character.  In  Magenta,  the  colouring  power 
resides  in  the  basic  part  of  the  compound  (rosaniline), 
whereas  in  the  alizarin-red  it  is  to  be  found  in  the 
acid  portion  (Alizarin),  although  in  each  case  the  other 
constituent  is  equally  necessary  to  the  production  of  a 
coloured  body.  Such  considerations  lead  one  to  distin- 
guish colour-adds  and  colour-bases,  and  we  may  infer 
that  if  the  former,  as  we  have  seen,  require  basic  mor- 
dants, the  latter  will  probably  require  acid  mordanta 
Among  the  numerous  monogenetic  colouring  matters, 
there  is  an  extensive  class  of  colour-acids  which  differ 
considerably  in  chemical  constitution  from  those  which 
possess  an  alcoholic  or  phenolic  character  like  Alizarin. 
They  contain  the  atomic  group  (HSOj),  are  analogous 
more  or  less  to  acid  sulphites,  and  have  been  termed 
"  sulphonic  acids."  To  this  class  belong  Indigo  Extract, 
Crocein,  Scarlet,  <kc.  Some  colouring  matters,  e.g.,  In- 
digotin,  may  be  regarded  as  of  a  neutral  or  indiiferent 
character. 

In  endeavouring  to  fix  Magenta  upon  cotton,  the 
question  arises,  will  the  colourless  rosaniline  combine 
with  any  other  acid  than  hydrochloric  acid  to  form  an 
insoluble  red  or  otherwise  coloured  compound  ]  Is  it 
capable  of  forming  a  lake  1  If  so,  the  next  question  is, 
is  the  requisite  acid  capable  of  being  fixed  upon  cotton 
in  such  a  manner  that  it  can  still  combine  with  the 
rosaniline?  Experiment  shows  that  there  are  such 
acids,  e.g.,  tannic  acid.  If  a  solution  of  Magenta  is 
mixed  with  a  solution  of  tannic  acid  (either  free  or 
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neutralised  with  an  alkali),  an  insoluble  red-coloured 
tannate  of  rosaniline  will  be  precipitated.  Cotton  has 
a  natural  attraction  for  tannic  acid,  so  that  when 
once  steeped  in  its  solutions  it  is  not  readily  removed 
by  washing.  In  order  to  dye  cotton,  therefore,  with 
Magenta,  it  suffices  to  immerse  it  for  some  time  in 
a  solution  of  tannic  acid,  and  after  drying,  to  pass  it 
into  a  solution  of  Magenta.  The  red  tannate  of  rosaniline 
thus  produced  upon  the  fibre  does  not,  however,  possess 
the  character  of  absolute  insolubility,  especially  in  alka- 
line and  soapy  liquids,  so  that  the  dye  cannot  be  con- 
sidered entirely  satisfactory.  But,  just  as  it  has  been  seen 
that  certain  alkali  salts  can  be  used  for  the  better  fixing 
of  the  basic  mordants  on  cotton,  by  reason  of  their  acid, 
so  here  certain  metallic  salts  can  be  used  to  fix  such  acid 
mordants  as  tannic  acid,  but  in  this  case  by  reason  of  their 
base. 

In  applying  Magenta  to  cotton,  for  example,  a  dye 
much  faster  to  boiling  soap  solutions  is  obtained,  if 
the  tannic  acid  prepared  cotton  is  passed  into  a  solu- 
tion of  an  antimony  or  tin  salt — e.g.,  tartar  emetic,  or 
stannic  chloride — previous  to  its  immersion  in  the  solu- 
tion of  Magenta.  By  this  means  the  tannic  acid  is  fixed 
upon  the  cotton  in  a  very  insoluble  form,  as  tannate  of 
antimony  or  tin. 

Acid  mordants,  which  act  in  the  same  manner  as 
tannic  acid,  and  fix  the  basic  colouring  matters  upon 
cotton,  are  not  numerous,  but  oleic  acid  and  other  fatty 
acids  may  be  mentioned  as  such.  It  is  interesting  to 
note  that  colouring  matters  of  an  acid  character  {e.g.. 
Alizarin)  when  fixed  on  cotton,  may  also  behave  as  mor- 
dants towards  basic  colouring  matters.  Alizarin  Purples 
and  Alizarin  Reds  on  cotton  can  be  readily  dyed  with 
Methyl  Violet,  Magenta,  &c.  Hitherto,  all  the  acid 
mordants  employed  to  fix  any  particular  basic  colouring 
matter  on  textile  fabrics  have  produced  only  similar 
shades  of  colour.  Basic  colouring  matters  are  hence  all 
monogenetic. 
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Since,  however,  both  oleic  and  tannic  acid  can  combine 
not  only  with  organic  colour  bases  in  the  manner  just 
described,  but  also  with  certain  metallic  oxides  (inorganic 
bases),  to  produce  insoluble  compounds,  they  may  be, 
and  are,  indeed,  employed  as  fixing  agents  for  the 
latter  in  the  same  way  as  the  alkaline  phosphates, 
arsenates,  &c. 

A  usual  method  of  dyeing  cotton  black,  for  example, 
is  first  to  impregnate  the  cotton  with  a  solution  of  tannic 
acid  (decoction  of  sumach,  (kc),  and  afterwards  with  a 
solution  of  a  ferric  salt  (nitrate  of  •»'on). 

The  mordant  (ferric  oxide)  is  in  this  way  fixed  on  the 
cotton  by  means  of  the  tannic  acid.  Thus  mordanted,  the 
cotton  is  ready  to  be  dyed  in  a  decoction  of  logwood. 

Another  notable  example  of  the  same  kind  is  afforded 
by  the  method  employed  in  dyeing  Turkey-red.  Here 
the  cotton  is  first  impregnated  with  oleic  acid,  or  other 
oil  compound  of  similar  character,  and  is  afterwards 
immersed  in  a  solution  of  an  aluminium  salt.  The 
mordant  alumina  is  fixed  on  the  cotton  by  means  of  the 
oil  compound,  and  yet  it  combines  with  the  alizarin  in  the 
subsequent  dye-bath,  to  produce  the  red  pigment. 

Apart  from  this  preliminary  precipitation  and  fixing 
of  the  basic  or  acid  mordant  on  the  cotton  previous 
to  the  application  of  a  colour-acid  or  colour-base,  the 
fixing  of  all  colouring  matters  upon  cotton  seems  to 
depend  largely  on  their  capability  of  forming  insoluble 
precipitates  or  lakes. 

Colouring  matters,  like  Indigo  Extract,  Crocem  Scar- 
let, &c.,  which  do  not  form  any  sufficiently  insoluble  com- 
pound with  bases,  are  not  suitable  for  dyeing  cotton. 

In  dyeing  with  Indigo  and  Safflower,  the  colouring 
matters  are  themselves  readily  precipitated  from  their 
solutions,  either  by  oxidising  or  acid  influences. 

With  Turmeric,  and  some  few  other  dye-stufi*s,  precipi- 
tation is  not  necessary,  since  cotton  is  dyed  with  these  by 
merely  steeping  it  in  their  decoctions,  and  the  case  seems 
to  be  analogous  to  the  dyeing  of  wool  with  Magenta. 
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CHAPTER   XL 

USE   OF    MORDANTS. 

94.  Application  of  Mordants. — In  the  opening  words 
of  the  preceding  chapter  it  was  stated  that  the  two  most 
essential  elements  in  the  operations  of  the  dyer  are,  the 
material  to  be  dyed,  and  the  colouring  matter  to  be  ap- 
plied; but  from  what  has  been  said,  it  is  evident  that 
the  mordant  plays  an  almost  equally  important  part^ 
according  to  the  particular  colouring  matter  and  iibre 
dealt  with. 

Whenever  mordants  are  necessary,  the  method  of  ap- 
plication should  not  perceptibly  affect  the  physical  charac- 
teristics of  the  fibre — for  example,  its  strength,  elasticity, 
feel,  lustre,  &c. — and  the  ultimate  colour  produced  should 
be  as  bright  as  possible.  It  is  important  that  sufficient 
time  and  suitable  conditions  be  allowed  for  the  mordant 
solution  to  penetrate  the  fibre  thoroughly,  and  that  the 
change  of  the  mordant  from  the  soluble  to  the  insoluble 
state  should  not  be  too  rapid.  If  the  mordant  is  merely 
fixed  on  the  fibre  superficially,  the  dyes  eventually 
produced  are  not  "fast,"  especially  to  rubbing,  and 
are  totally  devoid  of  brilliancy  or  bloom.  The  chemi- 
cally different  nature  of  each  individual  colouring 
matter  and  mordant,  and  the  different  behaviour  of  the 
several  textile  fibres,  compel  us  to  find  out  the  best 
method  of  fixing  for  each  colouring  matter  and  mordant. 
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And  although  one  may  make  use  of  class  relationships,  and 
there  may  be  certain  broad  lines  to  work  upon,  the  time 
has  not  arrived  for  laying  down  any  theory  of  the  fixing 
of  mordants  or  colouring  matters  which  shall  be  generally 
applicable  and  satisfactory. 

In  the  following  pages,  the  most  important  mordants 
in  use  at  the  present  time  will  be  considered  ;  the  outlines 
of  their  manufacture  will  be  given ;  and  special  though 
brief  reference  to  their  chemical  behaviour  under  practical 
conditions  will  be  made. 

ALUMINIUM   MORDANTS. 

These  are  perhaps  the  most  generally  important  of 
all  mordant&  They  have  been  employed  from  time 
immemorial,  and  are  at  present  used  for  all  fibres. 

95.  Alnminimn  Sulphate  [Al2(SO,)3l8BL,0].— This 
normal  salt  is  known  also  in  a  more  or  less  pure  state 
as  "cake-alum,"  "concentrated  alum,"  and  "patent  alum." 
It  is  prepared  by  dissolving  alumina  in  sulphuric  acid, 
and  evaporating  the  solution  until  it  solidifies  on  cooling. 
The  chief  difficulty  in  its  manufacture  is  to  obtain  an 
alumina  sufficiently  free  from  iron.  This  requisite  is 
now  obtained  as  a  by-product  in  the  manufacture  of 
sodium  carbonate  from  cryolite.  Another  source  is  the 
mineral  bauxite,  which  consists  essentially  of  alumina, 
with  a  slight  admixture  of  ferric  oxide,  and  frequently 
also  of  silica. 

At  the  present  time  very  pure  normal  aluminium 
sulphate  appears  as  an  article  of  commerce  in  the  form 
of  irregular  lumps,  having  a  fused  appearance ;  it  may 
serve  very  conveniently  for  the  preparation  of  all  other 
aluminium  mordants. 

If  a  solution  of  the  normal  salt  be  neutralised  to  a 
greater  or  less  degree — e,g.,  by  the  addition  of  mono- 
or  di-sodium  carbonate,  chalk,  aluminium  hydrate,  &c. — 
solutions  of  so-called  basic  aluminium  sulphates  are 
obtained.     These  vary  in  composition  according  to  the 
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extent  of  the  neutralisation,  as  shown  bj  the  following 
eqoaticMis : — 

AVSOJ,-18HaO  +  'INaHCQ,  =  AIa(S04}a(0H),  -\-  Na,S04  + 

TSormMl  Konoflodtom  Buie  Sodhxm 

alnminimn  anTphate.    Carbonate,     wlamhdam.  solpbate.       T^^irHatn 

-f2COa+18HjO 

Carbonic   Water, 
add. 

2[Als(S04)3l8HaOH-6NaHCOj=  Al4(SOJ,(OH),  -f-  SNtL^O^^ 

Basic 

alnmiaiiim  sulphate. 

-h6COa-l-36HaO 

AIa(S04},18HaO  +4NaHC0s=  Al^CSOJCOH)^  -\-  2X83804  + 

Basic 

aLmniniam  sulphate. 

+4COa+18H40 

Namerons  experiments  by  liechti  and  Snida  have 
shown  that  the  more  basic  the  solution  the  mcnne 
readily  is  it  dissociated,  either  on  heating  or  on  di- 
lating with  water,  and  the  greater  is  the  proportion 
oi  alamina  fixed  on  the  cotton  fibre  by  steeping  and 
afterwards  drying  at  a  low  temperature.  Whereas,  for 
example,  a  solution  of  normal  aluminium  sulphate  (200 
grams  per  litre)  gives  no  precipitate,  either  by  boiling  or 
when  diluted  with  water,  and  gives  up  to  the  cotton  fibre 
only  about  13  per  cent,  of  the  alumina  presented  to  it, 
an  equivalent  solution  of  the  basic  salt  Al4(S04),(OH), 
b^ins  to  be  precipitated  when  heated  to  68®  C,  or  when 
diluted  with  twice  its  volume  of  cold  water,  and  gives  up  to 
the  cotton  fibre  58*7  per  cent,  of  the  available  alumina. 
A  solution  of  Al3(S04)2(OH)3,  which  is  perhaps  the  most 
usually  employed  of  the  basic  sulphates,  holds  in  the 
above  respects  an  intermediate  position,  since  it  is  pre- 
cipitated only  after  boiling  for  half  an  hour,  or  by 
diluting  with  water  foiirteen-fold,  and  it  yields  under 
similar  conditions  51  per  cent.  Al^Oj  to  the  cotton  fibre. 
The  dissociation  is  always  accelerated  by  the  presence  of 
sodium  sulphate  in  the  solution,   and  in  the   case  of 
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Al,(S04)2(OH)2  its  presence  causes  the  precipitate  pro- 
duced by  boiling  to  re-dissolve  on  cooling. 

When  solutions  of  basic  aluminium  sulphates  are 
boiled,  a  still  more  basic  and  insoluble  salt  is  precipitated, 
especially  in  the  presence  of  the  textile  fibres,  and  a  normal 
or  even  acid  salt  remains  in  solution.  Similar  changes 
evidently  occur  when  the  fibres  impregnated  with  the 
solutions  are  dried,  and  it  is  on  these  facts  that  the 
use  of  basic  salts  in  mordanting  depends. 

Good  normal  aluminium  sulphate  is  more  economical 
as  a  basis  for  the  manufacture  of  other  aluminium 
mordants  than  its  double  salts,  the  alums  of  commerce, 
so  usually  employed.  It  contains  a  larger  percentage 
of  the  useful  constituent  alumina  (15  per  cent.),  and  none 
of  the  comparatively  useless  and  expensive  ammonium 
or  potassium  sulphate.  Till  recently,  the  alums  have 
been  preferred  because  they  are  more  regular  in  composi- 
tion, and  less  liable  to  contain  iron,  but  these  defects  are 
not  necessarily  met  with  in  aluminium  sulphate  at  the 
present  time. 

The  presence  of  iron,  which  must  be  at  all  times 
strenuously  avoided,  is  readily  detected  by  noticing  the 
characteristic  (black  or  blue)  colorations,  or  precipitates, 
produced  by  adding  to  a  concentrated  solution  of  the 
aluminium  sulphate  one  or  other  of  the  following  solu- 
tions, tannic  acid,  logwood  liquor,  a  mixture  of  potassium 
ferro-  and  ferri-cyanide.  It  is  well  to  bear  in  mind  that 
the  iron  may  be  present  either  as  a  ferrous  or  a  ferric 
salt. 

Application  of  Aluminium  Sulphate  to  tlie  several 

Fibres, 

96»  Application  to  Cotton. — Owing  to  the  great  sta- 
bility of  tiormal  aluminium  sulphate^  this  is  by  no  means 
a  useful  mordant  when  employed  alone.  If  cotton  is 
boiled  with  its  solution,  no  precipitation  of  insoluble 
basic  salt,  and  hence  no  mordanting,  takes  place.  Even 
under    the  more  favourable  mode  of  impregnating  the 
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cotton  with  its  solution  and  drying,  its  mordanting  power 
is,  as  already  indicated,  comparatively  feeble.  Very  much 
better  results  are  obtained  by  this  so-called  ageing 
method  when  hcisic  aluminium  sulphate  is  used.  But 
the  method  is  not  employed  in  practice  even  then, 
because  of  the  liability  of  the  fibre  to  become  tendered 
by  the  acid,  or  acid  salt  which  is  liberated,  and  because 
with  loose-cotton,  or  cotton-yam,  it  would  certainly  give 
irregular  results  through  unequal  drying,  and,  conse- 
quently, unequal  decomposition  of  the  mordant. 

The  preferable  method  is  that  of  precipitcUion,  in 
which,  after  impregnating  the  fibre  evenly  with  basic 
aluminium  sulphate,  the  material  is  dried  and  passed 
into  a  solution  of  some  salt  capable  of  fixing  the 
alumina  on  the  fibre,  either  by  precipitating  it  as  such, 
or  combining  with  it  to  produce  an  insoluble  compound. 
The  following  substances  may  be  used  for  this  purpose, 
ammonium  carbonate,  ammonia,  phosphate  of  soda, 
arsenate  of  soda,  silicate  of  soda,  soap,  ammoniacal  sul- 
phated  oil,  <kc. 

The  choice  of  fixing  agent  should  be  determined  by 
experiment,  since  the  state  in  which  the  alumina  is 
fixed  upon  the  fibre  influences  considerably  the  ultimate 
result,  both  as  to  brilliancy  of  colour  and  fastness.  To 
•  obtain  the  best  result,  the  choice  may  vary  with  each 
colouring  matter  employed.  The  concentration  and 
temperature  of  the  fixing  solution,  and  the  duration 
of  immersion,  should  also,  in  each  case,  be  accurately 
determined.  The  following  must  be  taken,  therefore, 
only  as  an  approximate  guide  for  further  experiments. 

Prepare  the  following  solution  of  basic  aluminium  sul- 
phate :  one  litre  of  water,  200  grams  of  normal  aluminium 
sulphate,  31*82  grams  of  di*sodium  carbonate,  NajCOj; 
make  the  solution  to  stand  at  10°  Tw.  (Sp.  Gr.  105). 

Impregnate  the  cotton  with  this  solution,  remove 
excess  of  liquid  by  squeezing  or  wringing,  dry  at  a  low 
temperature,  and  pass  into  cold  water  containing  fifty 
grams  of  strong  commercial  ammonia  liquor  (0*88  Sp.  Gr.) 
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per  litre.  After  working  the  cotton  in  this  solution  for 
five  or  ten  minutes,  and  washing  well,  it  is  ready  for 
dyeing. 

If  soap  be  the  fixing  agent  employed,  make  a  solution 
containing  ten  grams  per  litra 

If  arsenate  or  phosphate  of  soda,  use  from  five  to 
ten  grams  per  litra 

If  silicate  of  soda  at  100®  Tw.  (Sp.  Gr.  1-5)  use 
five  to  ten  grams  per  litre. 

When  sulphated  oil  is  employed,  it  is  best  to  impreg- 
nate the  cotton  with  a  solution  of  this  first,  and  pass 
afterwards  into  the  solution  of  basic  aluminium  sulphate. 

The  amount  of  alumina  precipitated  upon  the  fibre 
in  this  case  is  determined  by  the  concentration  of  the 
sulphated  oil  solution  employed,  and  not  by  that  of  the 
aluminium  salt  solution. 

Impregnate  the  cotton  thoroughly  with  an  aqueous 
solution  containing  50 — 150  grams  of  sulphated  oil  per 
litre,  remove  the  excess  of  liquid  by  squeezing  or  wringing, 
and  dry  in  a  stove.  The  cotton  is  then  worked  for  a 
short  time,  or  steeped  in  a  solution  of  basic  aluminium 
sulphate  at  10^  Tw.  (Sp.  Gr.  105),  and  finally  washed 
with  water. 

Tannic  acid  is  sometimes  employed  in  the  same 
manner  as  sulphated  oil. 

97.  Application  to  Wool. — In  mordanting  wool,  the 
normal  aluminium  sulphate  is  to  be  preferred  to  the  basic 
salt,  since  the  latter  is  too  sensitive.  Under  the  conditions 
necessary  to  be  imposed,  it  would  be  apt  to  decompose 
too  rapidly,  the  wool  would  be  more  or  less  superficially 
mordanted,  and  the  ultimate  colour  would  be  dull,  and 
liable  to  rub  off ;  moreover,  the  wool  would  enquire  an 
unpleasant,  harsh  feel. 

Simple  steeping  of  the  wool  in  a  cold  aluminium 
sulphate  solution,  even  with  subsequent  drying,  gives  an 
unsatisfactory  result. 

In  order  to  expel  the  air  from  within  and  around  the 
wool  fibre,  and  also  to  soften  the  latter,  and  thus  render 
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it  thoroughly  permeable,  it  is  necessary  that  a  boiling 
solution  be  employed. 

In  most  cases  the  addition  to  the  solution  of  a  certain 
proportion  of  bi-tartrate  of  potash  is  found  extremely 
beneficial,  since  it  adds  depth  and  brilliancy  to  the 
ultimate  colour.  (See  Alizarin,  p.  454).  This  addition 
evidently  causes  an  increased  amount  of  alumina  to  be 
precipitated  upon  the  fibre.  In  some  cases,  however 
{see  Old  Fustic  and  other  Yellow  Dye  woods,  p.  360),  it 
renders  the  ultimate  colour  dulL 

To  mordant  wool  efficiently  with  aluminium  sul- 
phate, prepare  the  following  solution :  one  litre  of 
water,  eight  grams  of  aluminium  sulphate,  seven  grams 
of  bi-tartrate  of  potash  (cream  of  tartar).  Immerse 
the  wool  in  the  cold  solution,  raise  the  temperature 
gradually  to  the  boiling  point  in  the  course  of  1 — 1^ 
hours,  and  continue  boiling  half  an  hour  longer,  then 
wash  well. 

98.  Application  to  Silk. — Up  to  the  present  time, 
aluminium  sulphate  does  not  seem  to  be  generally  used 
in  mordanting  silk,  the  older  and  better-known  alum 
being  employed  instead.  It  is  very  probable,  however, 
that  the  normal  aluminium  sulphate  could  be  substituted 
with  advantage  in  most  cases. 

The  method  to  be  adopted  is  as  follows  : — ^Wet  out 
the  silk  thoroughly  with  water,  remove  excess,  then  work 
it  about  for  a  little  and  steep  for  several  hours,  or  over- 
night, in  a  strong  solution  of  the  aluminium  salt.  Finally, 
wash  well  with  water,  preferably  somewhat  calcareous. 

During  the  steeping  process  the  silk  simply  absorbs 
the  solution,  or,  at  any  rate,  the  fixing  of  alumina  takes 
place  only  to  a  slight  extent ;  but  during  the  subsequent 
washing,  the  absorbed  salt  is  more  or  less  completely  dis- 
sociated. This  is  particularly  the  case  when  basic  sdumi- 
nium  sulphate  has  been  employed,  the  result  being,  that 
a  stUl  more  basic  and  insoluble  salt  remains  permeating 
the  suostance  of  the  fibre. 

The  wetting  of  the  silk  before  steeping  in  the  mordant 
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solution  is  essential  in  order  to  insure  a  more  rapid  and 
even  absorption  of  the  solution^ 

When  the  mordanting  of  the  silk  precedes  the  dyeing 
operation,  the  aluminium  sulphate  bath  can  be  retained 
as  a  permanent  one,  in  which  case  its  concentration 
simply  requires  to  be  kept  constant  by  occasionally 
making  further  additions  of  aluminium  sulphate ;  but 
when  the  bath  must  be  used  between  other  operations, 
it  may  become  necessary  to  throw  away  the  solution 
each  tima 

Silk  mordanted  with  aluminium  sulphate  should  not 
be  allowed  to  dry  while  still  impregnated  with  the  solu- 
tion, otherwise  it  acquires  an  unpleasant  feel,  and  is  diffi- 
cult to  wet  afterwards. 

99.  AlunL — ^Two  kinds  of  alum  may  be  met  with  in 

commerce,  viz.,  ammonia  alum  ^    a  i      c  (SO4  )4'24  H,0, 

and  potash  alum  ^?  ?•  (S04)4*24H20.  The  first  con- 
tains 11*9  per  cent.  AljOg,  the  second  10*83  per  cent. 
Although  they  contain  less  of  this  mordanting  principle 
than  aluminium  sulphate,  they  are  perhaps,  even  now, 
more  largely  used  by  dyers  than  the  latter,  since  they  bear 
the  seal  of  regular  composition  in  their  crystalline  state. 

They  are  prepared  from  aluminous  shale.  This  is 
burnt  or  roasted,  then  dissolved  in  sulphuric  acid,  and 
ammonia  or  potassium  sulphate  is  added  to  the  solution ; 
the  respective  alums  thus  formed  are  separated  from  the 
iron,  which  is  always  present,  by  repeated  crystallisation 
and  washing. 

The  best  qualities  of  alum  are  in  the  form  of  large 
glassy-looking  crystals,  and  are  entirely  free  from  iron. 

By  the  addition  of  caustic  alkali,  alkaline  carbonates, 
«fec.,  to  normal  alum  solutions,  so-called  "  neutral "  and 
"  basic  "  alums  are  produced,  which  are  analogous  to  the 
basic  aluminium  sulphates  already  spoken  of,  and  their 
solutions,  when  heated  or  diluted,  are  dissociated  and 
produce  precipitates  in  a  similar  manner.     K  a  EolxjLtvoiVJL 
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of  alum,  rendered  by  addition  of  sodium  carbonate  as 
basic  as  it  can  be  made  without  precipitation,  is  allowed 
to  evaporate  slowly  at  the  ordinary  temperature,  a  crystal- 
line crust  is  deposited,  which  contains  the  basic  salt 
Al4(S04)s(OH)6  and  potassium  sulphata  If  the  solution 
is  heated  above  40"  C.  a  precipitate  supposed  to  consist  of 

^  ](S04),(OH)4  is  produced. 

The  alums  are  applied  as  mordants  to  the  various 
fibres  in  the  same  way  as  aluminium  sulphate. 

100.  AltLininiiini  Acetate& — A  solution  of  normal 
aluminium  acetate  A1,(C2H30,)8  may  be  prepared 
either  by  dissolving  aluminum  hydrate  in  acetic  acid,  or 
by  adding  a  solution  of  lead  acetate  to  a  solution  of 
normal  aluminium  sulphate,  in  the  proportions  indicated 
by  the  following  equation  : — 

[ALjCSOOs'lSH^O]  +  3[Pb(C2H302)2-3H,0]  =  Ak{C^ fiih  + 
AirnniTiinTn  sulphate.  Lead  acetate.  Al"T"^"i""i  acetate. 

+  3PbS04  +  27H3O 
Lead  Water, 

sulphate. 

On  carefully  evaporating  a  solution  of  the  normal 
acetate  (which  always  smells  of  acetic  acid),  to  dryness 
at  a  low  temperature,  a  gummy  mass  having  the  com- 
position Al2(C2H802)4(OH)2  is  obtained.  This  does  not 
smell  of  acetic  acid,  and  it  has  hence  been  considered 
by  Crum  as  the  normal  salt,  and  that  in  the  solution  there 
is  free  acetic  acid  present. 

By  adding  to  a  solution  of  the  normal  salt  increasing 
amounts  of -an  alkaline  carbonate,  solutions  of  various 
basic  aluminium  acetates,  are  formed,  as  shown  by  the 
following  equations : — 

Al2(C2H302)e     +      NaHCOg      =      Al2(C2H302)5(OH)      + 
Normal  Monosodium  Basic 

aJnminium  acetate.  carbonate.  alnininiTun  acetate. 

+  NaCCjHsOa)  +  CO2 
Sodium  Carbonic 

acetate.  acid. 
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AlalCaHaOa)^     +     2NaKCOs     =      Ala(C2H30a),(OH)j    + 

Basic  altuniniam  acetate. 

+  2Na(CaH80j)  -h  2C0, 

AlzCCaHjOa)^     +     SNaHCO,     =      Al,(CjHs02),(0H),    + 

Basic  aluminium  acetate. 

-h  3Na(CaHj02)  +  SCO, 

Al3(C,H80,)e     +     4NaHC0a    =      Al^iC^Ufi^UOB.)^    -f 

Basic  aluminium  acetate. 

+  iN&iCi'Efi^  -h  4C0, 

Solutions  of  these  various  basic  acetates  containing 
sodium  acetate  are  precipitated  on  heating,  and  the  more 
basic  they  are  the  lower  is  the  temperature  at  which  dis- 
sociation (precipitation)  takes  place,  but,  strange  to  say, 
the  more  dilute  the  solution  the  higher  the  temperature  of 
dissociation.  By  mere  dilution  with  water  they  are  not 
precipitated.     (Liechti  and  Suida.) 

Solutions  of  freshly  prepared  pure  normal  aluminium 
acetate  (equivalent  to  200  grams  per  litre  of  the  normal 
sulphate)  are  not  precipitated  either  by  heating  or  by 
dilution,  but  on  standing  for  a  length  of  time,  they  de- 
compose spontaneously  with  deposition  of  alumina^  es- 
pecially, it  is  said,  when  exposed  to  light. 

Solutions  of  all  aluminium  acetates  (normal  and  basic) 
are  precipitated  both  by  heating  and  by  dilution,  if  they 
contain  sulphates,  e.g.,  KjSO^,  Al3(S04)3,  &c.,  and  this 
is  always  the  case  with  those  basic  acetates  manufactured 
from  aluminium  sulphate  when  a  portion  of  the  lead 
acetate  has  been  replaced  by  alkaline  carbonates,  thus : — 

ALjCSOJs-lSHaO  -h  NoaCOs  -h  H2O  +  2[Pb(C2H302)2- SHjO]  = 
Aluminium  DiBodium  Water.  Lead  acetate. 

*  sulphate.  carbonate. 

=  Ala(C52H30a)4(OH)t  +  NaaSO^  +  2V\)^0^  +  COa  +  24HaO 
Basic  Sodium  Lead        Carbonic  'Water, 

aluminium  acetate.         sulpbate.     sulphate.       acid. 

It  matters  not  whether  the  sodium  carbonate  is  added 
before  or  after  the  lead  acetate,  the  final  result  is  the 
same. 
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It  also  matters  little  at  what  stage  the  alkaline  car- 
bonate be  added  for  the  production  of  a  basic  acetate, 
whenever  the  amonnt  of  lead  acetate  employed  is  suffi- 
cient to  precipitate  the  whole  of  the  sulphuric  acid  of  the 
aluminium  sulphate,  but  in  this  case  there  is  not  alkali 
sulphate,  but  always  acetate  in  the  solution,  thus  : — 

Al4(S04yi8H30      +     Na,CO,    +     3[Pb  (CjH,Oj)8-3HiO]      = 
Alnmfninm  Disodimn  Lead  acetate. 

saJphate.  carbonate. 

Al^C^sO^JiOB)^  +  2Na(C2H,Oj)  +  3PbS0^  -h  COj  -h  27H,0 
Basic  Sodium  Lead        Carbonic     Water, 

alnmininm  acetate.  acetate.  sulphate.       acid. 

When  a  solution  of  normal  aluminium  acetate  con- 
taining sulphates  is  precipitated  by  heating,  the  pre- 
cipitate re-dissolves  on  coolings  but  this  does  not  take 
place  with  the  basic  acetates  under  any  circumstancea 
The  precipitate  thus  produced  in  the  presence  of  sulphates 
has  been  considered  by  some  to  be  simply  aluminium 
hydrate,  but  careful  analysis  has  shown  that  it  contains 
a  small  amount  of  sulphuric  acid ;  in  other  words,  it  is  an 
exceedingly  basic  aluminium  sulphate. 

Experiments  by  Liechti  and  Suida  have  shown  that 
if  cotton  be  impregnated  with  a  solution  of  normal 
aluminium  acetate  (equivalent  to  200  grams  of  normal 
sulphate  per  litre),  then  dried  at  a  low  temperature, 
about  50  per  cent,  of  the  available  alumina  is  fixed  on 
the  fibre,  whereas  an  equivalent  solution  of  the  basic  salt 
Al2(C2Hs02)4(OH)2  containing  Na^SO^  yields,  under  the 
same  conditions,  nearly  the  whole  of  its  alumina  to  the 
fibre. 

Aluminium  acetates  (especially  the  normal  salt)  pre- 
pared by  means  of  lead  acetate,  are  liable  to  contain  a 
certain  amount  of  lead  sulphate,  since  this  is  soluble  in 
aluminium  acetate;  hence,  in  cases  where  such  contami- 
nation would  be  injurious— e.^.,  in  steam-alizarin-reds  for 
calico-printing — the  lead  acetate  may  be  advantageously 
replaced  by  an  equivalent  amount  of  calcium  or  barium 
acetate.     The  solubility  of  lead  sulphate  is  lessened,  how- 
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ever,  by  the  presence  of  soluble  sulphates,  so  that  where 
a  large  excess  of  aluminium  sulphate  is  present  through 
a  limited  use  of  lead  acetate,  only  traces  of  lead  sulphate 
are  found  in  the  solution,  and  solutions  of  basic  acetates, 
in  the  preparation  of  which  a  suitable  amount  of  sodium 
carbonate  has  replaced  some  of  the  lead  acetate,  may  be 
entirely  free  from  lead. 

101.  Alumininm  Sulphate- Acetates.  —  It  has  long 

been  known  that  there  is  no  practical  advantage  in 
employing  an  amount  of  lead  acetate  sufficient  to  decom- 
pose the  whole  of  the  aluminium  sulphate.  D.  KOchlin 
explains  this  by  stating  that  the  real  mordanting  body 
fixed  on  the  fibre  is  not  necessarily  pure  aluminium 
hydrate,  but  may  be,  and  in  most  cases  probably  is, 
an  insoluble  basic  aluminium  sulphate.  He  finds  it  pos- 
sible, indeed,  to  prepare  an  excellent  mordanting  solution 
by  dissolving  insoluble  basic  aluminium  sulphate  in  warm 
acetic  acid.  A  precipitate  of  the  necessary  basic  sulphate 
is  obtained  by  carefully  neutralising  a  solution  of  alum 
with  sodium  carbonate  until  the  precipitate  at  first 
formed  just  ceases  to  re-dissolve,  and  then  boiling  the 
solution. 

D.  Kochlin's  solution  and  those  prepared  from 
aluminium  sulphate  by  using  a  deficiency  of  lead  acetate, 
contain  so-called  aluminiimi  sulpliate  acetates.  Their  mode 
of  formation  is  illustrated  by  the  following  equations : — 

Al2(S04)3-18HaO  -|-  2[Pb{C2H302)a-3H20]  = 
Aluxnininm  Lead  acetate, 

sulphate. 

=  Al2S04(C2H302)i  -h  2PbS04  -|-  24HjO 
Aluminium  Lead  Water, 

sulphate-acetate.         sulphate. 


2[Ala(S04)3-18HaO]  -*-  3[Pb(C2H302)2-3HaO]  -|-  2NaHC03  = 

DIoDOSodium 
carbonate. 

=  2[AlaS04(C2H302)80H]  -|-  3PbS04  -f  ^02804  -|-  2CO2  +  ^SHjO 
Basic  aluminium  Lead  Sodium     Carbonic     Water. 

Bulphate^ioetate.  sulphate,      sulphate.      acid. 
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AljCSOOs-lSHaO  +  Pb(C2H30j)2-3H20  +  2NaHCOs  = 

=  Al2S04(C8H502)2(OH)j  +  PbSO^  +  NajSO^  +  2C0j  +  2lHaQ 
Basic  aluminium 
snlphateHEhcetate. 

Ali{SOj8-18H,0  +  C2H4OJ  +  4NaHC0j  = 

Acetic  acid. 

=  AIaSO^(C8Hs02)(OH)a  +  2NajS04  +  4C0a  +  19H,0 
Basic  alomixiinm 
salphate«cetate. 

Experiments  by  Liechti  and  Snida  have  shown  that 
increase  of  basicity  in  the  aluminium  sulphate-acetates 
lowers  their  dissociation  point,  both  on  heating  and  dilut- 
ing with  water,  i.e.,  the  sensibility  of  their  solutions  is 
increased.  In  all  cases,  the  precipitate  produced  by 
heating  is  gelatinous,  and  if  the  sulphate-acetate  is  not 
more  basic  than  Al2S04(C2H302)3(OH),  the  precipitate  is 
almost  entirely  re-dissolved  on  cooling. 

The  aluminium  sulphate-acetates  yield  neai'ly  the 
whole  of  their  alumina  to  the  cotton  fibre  during  im- 
pregnation and  drying,  and  act,  therefore,  in  this  respect 
much  stronger  than  the  aluminium  sulphates,  and  about  the 
same  as  the  basic  aluminium  acetate  ALj(C2H302)4(OH)2. 

The  technical  name  given  to  solutions  of  the  various 
aluminium  acetates  and  sulphate-acetates  used  in  practice, 
is  red  liquor,  because  they  are  universally  employed 
by  the  calico-printer  and  cotton-dyer  as  the  mordant  for 
producing  alizarin  reds. 

Considerable  licence  is  apparently  taken  in  practice  in 
the  manufacture  of  "  red  liquors  "  required  for  different 
purposes  and  styles  of  work,  both  with  regard  to  the 
particular  ingredients  used,  and  their  relative  proportions. 
Apart  from  the  fact  that  their  real  value  is  determined 
by  practical  results,  the  above  considerations  show  that 
numerous  variations  in  composition  are  possible,  which 
cause  them  to  behave  very  differently. 

The  following  may  be  taken  as  representative  of  the 
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innumerable  recipes    adopted   in   the    manufacture    of 
various  red  liquors  : — 

gms.  grms.  gmn,  gma.  fsjna,  gmn,  gvoM.  gms.  gms.  gma. 
Water     .        .        .250900400     200     400403400405      —      — 
Alum      .       .       .    100     100     100     lOv)     100     100     —       —       —    100 
Alnininium  gnlphate  ^       —      —       —       —       —      120     120      68      — 
Iiead  acetate  .       .    100      75      68-6    80      90     100     100     122*5  —      — 

^^IfW^    10       10       10      -       - 

Clialk  ...—  —  _  —  __  8*5  7-9  8  6 
CSalcinin    acetate^ 

24*>Tw.(8p.Gr.  5-    —      —      —      —       —       —       —       —    252280 

112)    .        .       i 

The  red  liquors  of  commerce  are  prepared  by  the 
double  decomposition  of  normal  aluminium  sulphate 
and  commercial  acetate  of  lime.  The  so-called  common 
red  liqtbor  contains  a  certain  proportion  of  undecomposed 
aluminium  sulphate,  and  is  a  crude  sulphate-acetate,  while 
in  that  known  as  tin  red  liquor,  the  decomposition  has 
been  made  as  complete  as  possible,  so  that  it  represents 
a  crude  normal  aluminium  acetate.  These  red  liquors 
always  possess  a  brownish  appearance,  from  the  presence 
of  empyreumatic  matter. 

Application  of  the  Aluminiv/m  Acetates  and 
Sulphate-Acetates  to  the  several  Fibres, 

102.  Application  to  Cotton, — These  are  the  alumi- 
nium mordants  pa/r  excellence  of  the  calico-printer. 
Their  solutions  are  suitably  thickened  by  means  of  flour, 
starch,  or  dextrin,  and  printed  upon  the  calico  and 
dried.  Excessive  heat  in  the  drying  must  be  carefully 
avoided  {e.g.,  by  substituting  hot  plates,  hot  air,  &c.,  for 
steam-heated  cylinders),  especially  in  the  case  of  those 
mordants  which  are  most  readily  dissociated  (basic  salts), 
otherwise  poor  and  irregular  colours  are  subsequently 
obtained.  When  this  happens,  it  is  said  that  the  printed 
mordants  have  been  "  burned  "  ;  the  mordant  fixed  upon 
the  fibre  has  probably  been  dehydrated,  or  has  undergone 
some  physical  change,  which  renders  it  less  capable  of 
attracting  colouring  matter  in  the  subsequent  dye- 
bath. 
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After  "  printing  "  and  "  drying  "  follows  the  so-called 
"  ageing  "  process,  which  consists  in  exposing  the  printed 
goods  in  a  more  or  less  open  or  loose  condition  to  an 
atmosphere  of  suitable  temperature  and  hygroscopic 
state.  The  process  has  been  made  continuous  by  using 
the  so-called  "ageing  machine,"  which  is  in  reality  a 
large  chamber  specially  heated  to  32^ — 38°  C,  and  into 
which  steam  is  admitted,  so  that  a  wet-bulb  thermometer 
registers  4° — 6^  0.  lower.  The  printed  calico  is  drawn 
through  this  chamber,  under  and  over  a  system  of  hori- 
zontal rollers  situated  at  the  top  and  bottom,  at  such  a  rate 
that  the  calico  is  exposed  to  the  moist  warm  atmosphere 
for  about  twenty  to  thirty  minutes.  During  this  operation 
the  starch,  or  other  thickening,  is  more  or  less  softened 
by  the  moisture,  and  the  mordant  permeates  the  fibres 
more  thoroughly ;  large  quantities  of  acetic  acid  are  driven 
off,  and  a  considerable  amount  of  insoluble  basic  salt  is 
fixed  upon  the  cotton.  Immediately  on  leaviug  this 
chamber  the  pieces  are  rolled  up  into  loose  bundles,  and 
are  allowed  to  remain  for  some  time  (twenty-four  to 
forty-eight  hours)  in  a  warm  room  (32°  C,  dry  bulb, 
28°  C,  wet  bulb)  for  the  completion  of  the  ageiog 
process. 

The  next  operation  is  that  of  "cleansing,"  or 
"  dunging,"  in  which  the  pieces  are  passed  in  the  open 
width,  for  two  minutes,  through  hot  solutions  con- 
taining one  or  more  of  the  following  ingredients :  cow- 
dung,  arsenate  of  soda,  phosphate  of  soda,  silicate  of 
soda,  chalk,  &c. 

The  object  of  this  cleansing  operation  is  threefold : 
first,  to  fix  more  completely  on  the  fibre  that  portion  of 
the  mordant  which  has  escaped  the  action  of  the  ageing 
process;  secondly,  to  prevent  the  unprinted  (unmordanted) 
portions  of  the  cloth  from  becoming  mordanted,  and  thus 
subsequently  soiled,  by  reason  of  soluble  mordant 
coming  off  the  printed  parts;  and,  lastly,  to  remove 
the  thickening.  The  last  object  is  more  thoroughly 
attained  by  repeating  the  cleansing  operation,  but  this 
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time  sabmitting  the  calico  in  the  chain  form  to  an 
intermittent  and  protracted  process  of  squeezing  between 
rollers.  The  most  effectual  method,  however,  of  removing 
the  thickening  is  to  steep  the  cloth  for  an  hour  or  two 
in  an  infusion  of  bran,  the  diastase  ferment  of  which  soon 
changes  the  insoluble  starch  into  soluble  glucosa  After 
a  thorough  washing,  the  printed  (mordanted)  cloth  is 
ready  for  dyeing. 

Aluminium  acetates  are  largely  used  in  many  of  the 
so-called  steam-colours  of  the  cedico-printers,  e.g.,  steam- 
alizarin  -  reds,  &c.  In  the  '*  colour,"  or  thickened 
printing  mixture,  the  aluminium  acetate  is  merely  me- 
chanically mixed  with  the  alizarin  or  other  colouring 
matter ;  but  when  the  printed  material  is  subjected  to 
the  action  of  steam,  decomposition  of  the  mordant,  its 
combination  with  the  colouring  matter,  and  the  fixing  on 
the  fibre  of  the  coloured  compound  produced,  all  take 
place  simultaneously. 

Experiment  has  shown  that  a  pure  aluminium  acetate 
does  not  give  such  full  rich  colours  as  when  a  portion  of 
the  acetic  acid  is  replaced  by  sulphuric,  nitric,  hydro- 
chloric or  hydrothiocyanic  acid. 

An  aluminium  sulphate-acetate  represented  by  the 
formula  Alj(S04)(CjHa03)3(OH)  seems  to  give  the  best 
results. 

Aluminium  acetates,  &c.,  are  also  frequently  used  by 
the  Turkey-red  dyer  to  replace  entirely,  or  in  part  only, 
the  basic  aluminium  sulphates.  No  difference  is  made 
in  the  method  of  fixing  from  that  usually  adopted. 

By  the  ordinary  cotton-dyer  these  mordants  are 
comparatively  little  employed,  since,  in  the  general 
method  adopted  of  fixing  by  precipitation,  they  possess 
no  advantage  over  the  basic  sulphates,  and  are  more 
costly. 

Sometimes  they  are  used  in  conjunction  with  certain 

aniline   colours.     The   cotton  is  worked  in  the   colour 

.solution,  containing  a  certain  proportion  of  aluminium 

acetate.     During  the  gradual  raising  of  the  temperature 
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of  the  bath,  alumina  is  precipitated  upon  the  fibre,  and 
drags  down  along  with  it  some  colouring  matter.  The 
method  does  not  yield  fast  dyes,  and  is  in  most  cases 
irrational 

103.  Application  to  Wool — ^The  aluminium  acetates 
find  no  use  in  the  mordanting  of  wool ;  they  are  too 
sensitive,  and,  consequently,  deposit  the  mordant  too 
much  upon  the  surface  of  the  fibre,  making  the  wool 
harsh,  and  giving  uneven  colours. 

104.  Application  to  Silk, — ^The  aluminium  acetates 
are  little  used  in  mordanting  silk,  except  in  printing. 

105.  Aluminium  Thiocyanate    (Solphocyanide).  — 

This  moiHlant  is  of  comparatively  recent  introduction. 

It  is  prepared  by  the  double  decomposition  of  alumir 
nium  sulphate,  with  barium  or  calcium  thiocyanate. 

Al2(S04)8-18H20+3[Ba(CNS)2-2H30]  =  Alj(CNS)«  +  3BaS04 
Alummiam  Barium  Alummiuxn        Bariam 

sulphate.  thiocyanate.  thiocyanate.      sulphate. 

+  24H2O 
Water. 

Lauber  and  Hausmann  give  the  following  method  of 
preparation :  Dissolve  five  kilograms  of  aluminium  sul- 
phate in  five  litres  of  boiling  water,  add  250  grams  of 
chalk,  and  then  eleven  and  a  half  litres  of  crude  cal- 
cium thiocyanate  solution,  30*^  Tw.  (Sp.  Gr.  1*15),  and 
stir  well;  let  settle,  filter,  and  use  the  clear  solution^ 
It  can  be  concentrated  by  boiling  down,  ad  libitum,  if 
necessary,  since  it  is  not  decomposed  in  this  manner. 
Solutions  of  basic  thiocyanates  may  be  prepared  by 
adding  varying  amounts  of  an  alkaline  carbonate  to 
solutions  of  the  normal  salt  Solutions  of  the  following 
have  been  prepared  by  Liechti  and  Suida :  AL5(ONS)5(OH), 
Al2(CNS),(0H)^  A1,(ONS)3(OH)3,  A1,(0NS),(0H),. 

With  the  exception  of  the  first,  solutions  of  all 
these  basic  salts  precipitate  on  boiling,  and  increase  of 
basicity  renders  the  decomposition  more  complete.  Kone 
are  dissociated  by  merely  (Uluting  water. 
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Kormal  aluminium  thiocyanate  has  hitherto  only 
found  use  with  the  calico-printer  for  the  production  of 
steam  alizarin  reds.  Its  great  advantage  is,  that  not 
being  an  acid  mordant  (like  the  acetates  which  it 
replaces),  it  does  not  attack  the  steel  "  doctors "  j  the 
printing-colour  remains,  therefore,  free  from  iron,  and 
the  ultimate  colour  is  more  certain  of  being  clear  and 
bright.  Its  high  price  has  prevented  it  from  being  adopted 
in  mordanting  wool.  It  is,  however,  capable  of  giving  good 
results.  The  wool  simply  requires  to  be  introduced 
into  a  cold  solution  of  the  thiocyanate,  which  is  then 
gradually  heated  to  the  boiling  point  in  the  course  of 
1 — 1^  hours. 

There  are  no  records  of  the  employment  of  aluminium 
thiocyanate  for  silk. 

106.  Aluminium  Chloride. — ^The  normal  salt,  AlsClg, 
may  be  prepared  by  the  double  decomposition  of  barium- 
or  calcium-chloride  and  aluminium  sulphate,  or  by  dis- 
solving aluminium  hydrate  in  hydrochloric  acid.  Solu- 
tions of  basic  salts  may  be  prepared  by  adding  the  requi- 
site amount  of  alkaline  carbonate  to  a  solution  of  the 
normal  salt. 

The  following  basic  salts  have  been  prepared  in  solu- 
tion :  Al2Cl,(0H),  A1,0\,(OB.),,  AlfiUOB),,  M,Ci,{OIL),. 
None  of  these  mordants  are  precipitated,  either  by 
heating  or  by  dHuting  with  water. 

The  first  two  of  the  above  basic  salts  may  also  be 
made  by  dissolving  aluminium  hydrate  in  a  hot  solution  of 
the  normal  salt,  but  if  more  Al2(0H)g  be  added — e.g.,  suffi- 
cient to  form  the  basic  salt  Al20l2(OH)4 — not  only  does  it 
not  dissolve,  but  the  precipitate  increases,  and  the  filtered 
solution  contains  equal  molecules  of  the  normal  salt  and  of 
hydrochloric  acid.  It  would  appear  as  if  the  nascent 
Al20l2(OH)4  had  decomposed,  according  to  the  following 
equation : — 

7Al2Cl2(OH)4  -h  2HaO  =r  5  Al2(0H)e  -f-  2AIJCI^  -f-  2  HCl. 
Basic  alaminiam  Aluminium      Aluminium  Hydrochlorio 

chloride.  hydrate.  chloride.  acid. 
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An  aluminium  chloride-acetate,  Al2Cl3(C2H30,)4,  may 
be  prepared  according  to  the  following  equation  : 

Al2(S04)s-18HjO+2[Tb(CjHs02)2-3H30]+BaCajF=Al,Cla(C2H80a)4 
Aluminiom  Lea'l  Bariam  A-lnroinmm 

sulphate.  acetate.  chloride,     chloride-acetate. 

+BaS04+2PbS04-|-24HjO 
Barium       Lead         Water, 
sulphate,  sulphate. 

This  mordant  dissociates  neither  on  heating  nor  on 
diluting  with  water,  and  yields  to  the  cotton  fibre,  by 
steeping  and  drying,  a  remarkably  low  percentage  of 
alumina,  yet  it  is  said  to  give  excellent  results  in  steam- 
alizarin-reds  (calico-printing). 

The  aluminium  chlorides  are  seldom  used  as  mor- 
dants. 

107.  Aluminium  Nitrate. — The  normal  salt  Al2(NOs)5 
is  prepared  by  the  double  decomposition  of  aluminium 
sulphate  and  lead  nitrate,  or  by  dissolving  the  requisite 
amount  of  aluminium  hydrate  in  nitric  acid.  Basic 
mordants  are  prepared  by  adding  an  alkaline  carbonate 
to  a  solution  of  the  normal  salt.  None  of  these  are 
dissociated,  either  by  heating  or  by  diluting  with  water. 

Aluminium  nitrate  is  not  much  employed  as  a  mor- 
dant. It  finds  a  limited  use  in  the  production  of  yellow 
shades  of  steam  -  alizarin  -  reds,  and  some  other  steam 
colours. 

In  mordanting  wool  or  silk  it  is  not  used. 

108.  .Aluminium  Oxalate  and  Tartrate. — These 
mordants  may  be  prepared  by  dissolving  aluminium 
hydrate  in  the  respective  acids.  As  such,  they  find  only 
a  limited  use  in  certain  steam  colours  of  the  calico- 
printer. 

Although  not  used  directly  in  mordanting  wool,  it  is 
very  probable  that  whenever  potassium  hydrogen  tartrate 
(cream  of  tartar)  is  used  along  with  aluminium  sulphate, 
there  is  produced  aluminium  tartrate,  which  may  be 
considered  as  the  real  mordanting  salt. 

In  mordanting  silk  these  salts  are  not  used. 
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109.  Aluminium  Thiosulphate  (Hyposulphite). — 
This  mordant  may  be  prepared  by  the  double  decompo- 
sition of  aluminium  sulphate  and  calcium  thiosulphate 
(CaSjOj).  Its  use  was  proposed  long  ago  by  Kopp,  who 
claimed  for  it  the  following  advantages,  that  it  was 
cheaper  than  aluminium  acetate,  gave  fuller  colours,  fixed 
alumina  on  the  fibre  better,  and  prevented  the  fixing  of 
iron,  i.e.,  prevented  its  oxidation.  Although  capable  of 
being  used  instead  of  aluminium  acetate  for  dyed-alizarin- 
reds  by  the  calico-printer,  its  employment  has  never 
passed  the  experimental  stage.  The  fact  that  during  its 
decomposition  by  merely  drying  on  the  steam  cylinders, 
sulphurous  acid  is  given  off;  and  that  sulphur  as  weU  as 
alumina  is  deposited  on  the  fibre,  has  probably  caused  it 
to  be  discarded. 

110.  Aluminate  of  Soda  (Al^'Na^O^), — This  mordant, 
also  called  "  alkaline-pink  mordant,"  is  best  prepared  by 
dissolving  aluminium  hydrate  in  caustic  soda  to  the 
point  of  saturation.  Another  method  is  to  add  caustic 
potash  to  a  hot  solution  of  aluminium  sulphate,  until  the 
precipitate  at  first  formed  is  exactly  re-dissolved  j  oil  cool- 
ing, most  of  the  potassium  sulphate  crystallises  out ;  or 
heat  together,  for  example,  350  grams  of  aluminium  sul- 
phate and  1  litre  of  caustic  potash,  54°  Tw.  (Sp.  Gr.  1  -27), 
and  cool,  in  order  to  allow  the  potassium  sulphate  to 
crystallise  out.  The  solution  thus  obtained  stands  at  30° 
to  36°  Tw.  (Sp.  Gr.  M5— M8).  Slight  excess  of  alkali 
renders  the  solution  more  stable,  and  is  not  injurious. 

This  mordant  finds  only  a  vei'y  Hmited  use  in  caUco- 
printing.    .  It  is  thickened  with  dextrin. 

Its  advantages  are  that  it  is  not  liable  to  yield  bad 
colours  thtxjugh  drying  at  too  high  a  temperature,  and  it  is 
not  liable  to  contract  iron  stains.  Its  chief  defect  is 
that  it  cannot  be  associated  with  acid  mordants. 

After  printing  and  drying,  ageing  is  not  necessary, 
since  it  causes  no  dissociation  of  the  mordant.  It  is 
fixed  by  passing  the  printed  cloth,  for  two  minutes, 
through  a  solution  of    ammonium   chloride    10°    Tw. 
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(Sp.  Gr.  1-05),  heated  to  50^—60°  C.  Excessive  accu- 
mulation  of  ammonia  in  the  bath  should  be  avoided, 
since  it  is  apt  to  dissolve  some  of  the  alumina  from  the 
cloth. 

Zinc  sulphate  or  chloride  may  replace  ammonium 
chloride  for  fixing  purposes,  but  it  possesses  no  advan- 
tages. 

Aluminate  of  soda,  owing  to  its  alkalinity,  is  not  used 
as  a  mordant  for  wool  and  silk. 

IRON   MORDANTS. 

These  are  scarcely  less  important  than  the  aluminium 
mordants,  being  used  for  all  fibres ;  they  may  also  claim 
equal  antiquity.  Unlike  the  aluminium  mordants,  those 
of  iron  may  occur  in  two  states  of  oxidation,  namely,  as 
ferrmis  and  as  ferric  salts. 

111.  Ferrous  Sulphate  (FeSO^-THaO).— This  mor- 
dant is  also  known  as  green  vitriol  and  copperas.  It 
is  largely  prepared  by  dissolving  scrap-iron  in  dilute 
sulphuric  acid,  and  allowing  the  solution  to  crystallise ; 
also  by  the  natural  oxidation  of  iron  pyrites,  and  as  a 
by-product  in  the  manufacture  of  alum  and  copper 
sulphate.  When  exposed  to  the  air,  the  pale-green 
crystals  gradually  become  coated  with  brown,  insoluble, 
basic  ferric  sulphate.  Large  crystals  are  apt  to  enclose 
mechanically  some  of  the  acid  mother-liquor.  The 
presence  of  copper  and  alumina  is  to  be  avoided. 

A  solution  of  ferrous  sulphate  is  not  precipitated 
either  by  heating  or  by  diluting  with  water,  if  access  of 
air  be  prevented. 

Application  of  Ferrous  Sulphate  to  the  variotis  Textile 

Fibres, 

112.  Application  to  Cotton,  —  The  employment  of 
ferrous  sulphate,  as  such,  in  mordanting  cotton  is  some- 
what limited.  When  used,  it  is  generally  applied  as 
a  "saddening"  agent,  i,e.,  after  the  application  of  the 
colouring  matter,   in  which  case  it  forms  a  lake  with 
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-whatever  colouring  matter  the  cotton  has  absorbed. 
After  boiling  the  cotton  with  a  decoction  of  the  colouring 
matter,  excess  of  the  liquor  is  wrung  out,  and  the  cotton  is 
then  worked  in  a  cold  solution  of  ferrous  sulphate.  The 
l>rocess  may  be  repeated.  This  mode  of  procedure  is 
somewhat  irrational,  because  the  amount  of  colouring 
matter  which  unmordanted  cotton  absorbs  is,  as  a  rule, 
very  small;  hence  the  method  is  suitable  only  for  very 
pale  shades. 

A  better  method  of  employing  this  mordant  is  to  im- 
pregnate the  cotton  with  tannin  matter,  and  afterwards 
steep  it  in  a  solution  of  ferrous  sulphate,  but  for  this 
mode  of  dyeing  the  ferric  salt  is  preferable. 

Ferrous  sulphate  is  used  for  the  production  of  iron 
buffs  on  cotton  in  the  same  manner  as  ferric  nitrate  (see 
p.  191).  It  is  also  used  for  saddening  or  darkening  the 
colours  yielded  by  certain  coaUar  colouring  matters 
which  have  been  fixed  by  means  of  tannic  acid. 

113.  Application  to  Wool. — Ferrous  sulphate  is  still 
used  as  a  mordant  in  wool  dyeing,  but  it  has 
been  very  largely  displaced  by  potassium  bichromate. 
Although  it  is  quite  possible  to  mordant  wool  by  boiling 
it  with  a  mixture  of  ferrous  sulphate  and  cream  of 
tartar  in  suitable  relative  proportions,  good  bright  colours 
are  obtained  only  when  a  somewhat  large  amount  of 
"tartar"  is  used,  so  that  this  method  becomes  costly. 
There  is  also  the  danger  that  the  wool  will  be  unevenly 
mordanted,  unless  great  care  is  taken  to  raise  the  tempera- 
ture of  the  mordanting  bath  very  gradually  to  the  boiling 
point.  Without  the  addition  of  "tartar,"  the  wool 
acquires  a  deep  reddish-brown  colour,  through  precipita- 
tion of  ferric  oxide,  or  a  basic  sulphate ;  with  the  addition, 
the  wool  acquires  a  pale  yellowish  colour. 

The  most  generally  adopted  method  of  applying 
ferrous  sulphate  is,  first  to  boil  the  wool  with  a  decoction 
of  the  colouring  matter  until  a  sutficient  amount  has 
been  absorbed,  and  then  to  add  ferrous  sulphate  to  the 
same  bath,  in  the  proportion  of  5 — 8  per  cent,  of  the 

M 
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weight  of  wool,  and  to  continue  the  boiling  for  half  an 
hour  or  so  longer  (saddening). 

With  some  colouring  matters — e.g.,  Camwood  and 
Catechu — the  boiling  with  ferrous  sulphate  is  best  per- 
formed in  a  separate  bath. 

114.  Application  to  Silk. — Ferrous  sulphate,  as  such, 
is  not  much  used  in  mordanting  silk.  In  the  dyeing  of 
English  black  (noir  Anglais),  the  silk  is  mordanted  by 
iKTorking  it  at  60°  C.  in  a  bath  containing  a  solution  of 
50  per  cent.  Logwood,  50  per  cent.  Old  Fustic,  5 — 6  per 
cent,  ferrous  sulphate,  and  2 — 3  per  cent,  acetate  of 
copper.  It  is  afterwards  dyed  in  a  bath  of  Logwood  and 
soap.     (See  also  p.  333.) 

115.  Ferrous  Acetate. — ^This  mordant  may  be  pre- 
pared by  the  double  decomposition  of  ferrous  sulphate 
and  lead  or  calcium  acetate.  The  solution  thus  obtained 
does  not  keep  well;  it  rapidly  becomes  oxidised,  basic 
ferric  acetate  being  deposited. 

FeS04  -h  Ca(CjHs02)2  =  "FeiC^UsO^i  +  CaSO^. 

Ferrous  Calcium  Ferrous  Calcium 

sulphate.  acetate.  acetate.  sulphate. 

A  much  more  generally  useful  mordant,  and  one 
which  is  manufactured  on  an  extensive  scale,  is  the 
BO-c&lLed  pyrolignite  of  iron,  iron  liquor,  or  hloAik  liquor. 

It  is  prepared  by  saturating  crude  acetic  acid, 
4o_8o  Tw.  (Sp.  Gr.  1-02— 1*04),  (pyroligneous  acid),  with 
iron  turnings,  until  the  dark  olive  liquid  stands  at  about 
20°  Tw.  (Sp.  Gr.  I'l.);  sometimes  it  is  concentrated  to 
30°  Tw. 

This  mordant  is  generally  understood  to  be  a  crude 
ferrous  acetate,  containing  a  certain  amount  of  tarry 
matter,  which  prevents  it  from  oxidising  rapidly. 
According  to  Moyret,  however,  it  is  a  mixture  of  the 
ferrous  salt  with  a  salt  of  Fe304  (magnetic  oxide),  and  he 
considers  that  to  the  presence  of  this  latter  its  good 
qualities  are  dua 

Moyret  further  maintains  that  it  does  not  necessarily 
contain  tarry  matter,  but  pyrocatechin,  Q^J^IS)^  the 
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iron  salt  of  which  is  dark  green,  and  he  attributes  the 
slowness  of  oxidation  of  the  mordant  to  the  presence  of 
this  reducing  agent. 

116.  Application  to  Cotton. — Pyrolignite  of  iron  is 
the  iron  mordant  most  largely  used  by  the  calico-printer 
for  dyeing  blacks,  purples,  chocolates,  &c. 

The  mode  of  fixing  by  **  ageing  "  and  "  cleansing  "  is 
identical  with  that  employed  with  the  aluminium  acetates 
(see  p.  169).  To  obtain  the  best  results,  the  mordant 
must  be  applied  to  the  calico  as  much  as  possible  in  the 
ferrous  state. 

During  the  ageing  process,  a  variable  proportion  of 
acetic  acid  escapes,  but  it  is  accompanied  by  oxidation 
of  the  remaining  compound,  and  cai'e  must  be  taken 
that  this  latter  does  not  proceed  too  rapidly  or  continue 
too  long.  If  the  oxidation  were  effected  rapidly — 
^-ff'i  ^7  steaming,  or  by  passing  through  solutions  of 
potassium  bichromate  or  bleaching-powder— the  results 
would  be  unsatisfactory.  According  to  Schlumberger, 
the  normal  state  of  oxidation  for  gooa  results  is  that 
intermediate  between  ferrous  and  ferric  oxida  Various 
additions  have  been  made  to  this  iron  mordant,  with  a 
view  to  retard  and  render  incomplete,  or  to  make  more 
regular,  its  oxidation  during  "  ageing " ;  that  which  has 
found  most  favour  is  arsenious  acid,  either  dissolved  in  a 
mixture  of  acetic  acid  and  common  salt  or  ammonium 
chloride,  or  in  the  form  of  sodium  arsenite.  Since  glyce- 
rine acts  in  the  same  way,  a  solution  of  arsenious  acid  in 
glycerine  would  probably  be  an  excellent  addition.  Such 
solutions  have  received  the  name  of  "purple  fixing 
liquors,"  or  simply  "  fixing  liquors,"  since  they  are  almost 
invariably  mixed  with  the  mordant  by  the  calico-printer 
for  the  production  of  dyed  alizarin-purples. 

Iron  liquor  at  about  6°  Tw.  (Sp.  Gr.  1  -03),  properly 
applied  to  calico  gives  a  black  on  dyeing  with  Alizarin ; 
from  4'  Tw.  (Sp.  Gr.  1'02)  downwards  to  a  very  diluted 
state,  it  yields  various  shades  of  purple  or  lilac ;  mixed 
with  red  liquor,  and  dyed  subsequently  with  Garancine 
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or  Alizarin,  with  the  addition  of  Sumach  and  Quercitron 
Bark,  it  gives  chocolate  colours. 

Pyrolignite  of  iron  is  not  extensively  used  by  the 
general  cotton-dyer,  principally  because  it  is  more  ex- 
pensive than  the  "nitrate  of  iron  "  usually  employed,  and 
because  in  many  cases  it  yields  only  slightly  better 
results. 

It  is  best  applied  by  impregnating  the  cotton  with  a 
solution  of  tannin  matter  of  suitable  concentration ;  after 
removing  excess  of  liquid  by  squeezing,  the  cotton  is 
worked  and  steeped  in  a  cold  solution  of  the  iron  mor- 
dant at  2'— 6'  Tw.  (Sp.  Gr.  1-01— 1-03)  for  one  hour 
or  more,  and  finally  washed.  The  concentration  of  the 
tannin  bath  determines  the  amount  of  iron  fixed  on  the 
cotton.  Since  iron  mordants  are  invariably  used  for  the 
production  of  dark,  dull,  or  sad  colours,  this  method  of 
fixing  them  by  means  of  tannin  tends  to  save  colouring 
matter,  because  the  dark  colour  of  the  tannate  of  iron  is 
added  to  that  of  the  colour  subsequently  imparted. 

117.  Application  to  Wool. — Pyrolignite  of  iron  is  not 
employed  in  wool  dyeing,  though  it  might  possibly  be 
used  with  advantage  in  some  cases — e.g.,  in  the  black 
dyeing  of  skin  mats,  &c. — where  only  low  temperatures  in 
the  baths  are  admissible.  A  mixture  of  ferrous  sul- 
phate and  sodium  acetate  might  be  used  instead  of  the 
pyrolignite. 

118.  Application  to  Silk. — Pyrolignite  of  iron  is  largely 
employed  in  the  black  dyeing  and  weighting  of  raw-silk 
fringes,  (fee. ;  its  application  is  always  preceded  by  a  tannin 
bath.  The  silk  is  first  impregnated  at  40® — 45  ^^  C,  with 
an  infusion  of  tannin  matter,  100  per  cent,  (preferably 
chestnut  extract),  then  worked  at  50° — 60°  0.  in  a  bath  of 
pyrolignite  of  iron  (Fr.pied  defer)  12° — 14°Tw.  (Sp.  Gr. 
1  '06 — 1  "07 ),  and  finally  exposed  to  the  air.  These  opera- 
tions may  be  repeated  from  two  to  fifteen  times,  both  to 
give  body  of  colour  and  to  add  weight,  which  latter  may 
vary  from  30  to  400  per  cent,  of  the  weight  of  the  silk. 
The  mordanting  bath  is  maintained  at  the  requisite  degree 
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of  concentration  by  fresh  additions  of  pyrolignite  of  iron ; 
its  acidity,  "whicli  increctses  with  use,  is  neutralised  by 
occasionally  adding  iron  turnings,  and  heating  the  bath 
to  near  the  boiling  point.  Too  frequent  use  of  the  bath 
must  be  avoided,  in  order  to  give  the  added  iron  time  to 
dissolve.    The  scum  produced  in  heating  must  be  removed. 

Pyrolignite  of  iron  gives  a  bluish-black  difficult  to 
obtain  by  using  other  iron  salts.  The  blue  tone  seems 
to  be  acquired  through  oxidation,  and  since  the  rate  at 
which  this  proceeds  depends  upon  many  factors,  the 
colour  is  very  liable  to  be  irregular. 

Although  pyrolignite  of  iron  has  been  employed  in 
the  above  manner  for  boiled-off  silk,  it  is  now  entirely 
replaced  for  this,  by  basic  ferric  sulphate  (nitrate  of  iron). 

Sometimes  a  weak  pyrolignite  of  iron  bath  is  em- 
ployed in  black  silk  dyeing,  between  two  catechu  baths, 
in  order  to  alter  the  tone  of  colour. 

119.  Ferrous  Nitrate  and  Ferrous  Chloride  do  not  seem 
to  have  been  generally  adopted  as  mordants.  The  latter 
is  used  under  the  name  of  "  muriate  of  iron,"  in  the  pre- 
paration of  a  logwood  black  printing  colour  for  woollens. 

120.  Ferrous  Thiosulphate  (Hyposulphite)  has  been 
recommended  as  a  good  iron  mordant  for  cotton,  but  it 
has  not  been  adopted  in  practice.  It  is  produced  by 
the  double  decomposition  of  ferrous  sulphate  and  calcium 
thiosulphate.  When  dried  on  tlie  fibre,  it  decomposes 
with  final  production  of  basic  ferric  sulphate. 

121.  Ferric  Sulphate.  "Nitrate  of  iron."— A  solu- 
tion of  normal  ferric  sulphate  Fe,  (S04)3  may  be  prepared 
according  to  the  following  equation  : — 

6FeS04-7H20  -|-  3H2SO4  -f  2HNO3  =  3Fe2(S04)3  +  2N0  +  46H2O 
Ferrous  Sulphuric       Nitric  Ferric         Nitrogen     Water, 

sulphate.  acid.  acid.  sulphate.       dioxide. 

The  ferrous  sulphate  is  dissolved  in  water  containing 
the  calculated  amount  of  sulphuric  acid,  the  solution  is 
gently  heated  and  the  necessary  quantity  of  nitric  acid  is 
added  gradually.  If  the  solution  is  sufficiently  concen- 
trated it  may  be  boiled  in  order  to  complete  the  reaction. 
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The  nitric  acid  merely  acts  as  an  oxidising  agent, 

thus : — 

2HNO3  =  H2O  +  2X0  +  Os 

hence  the  usual  name  given  to  this  preparation,  "  nitrate 
of  iron,"  is  a  misnomer. 

By  adding  an  alkaline  carbonate  to  solutions  of  the 
normal  salt  of  suitable  concentration,  it  is  possible  to  ob- 
tain solutions  of  basic  ferric  sulphates,  e.g.,  Fe2(S04)2(OH), 
and  re4  (804)3 (OH)^,  ^^^^  of  which,  however,  readily 
decompose  on  standing  for  a  few  hours. 

A  soluble  basic  sulphate  of  greater  stability  is  pre- 
pared by  adding  a  suitable  amount  of  hydrated  ferric 
oxide  to  a  solution  of  the  normal  salt.  It  is,  however, 
more  economical  to  adopt  the  method  described  for  the 
normal  salt,  but  using  only  half  the  amount  of  sulphuric 
acid,  thus  : — 

12FeS04-7HaO  -j-  3H2SO4  +  4HNO3  =  3Fe4( 804)5 (OH)a  "h 
Ferrous  Sulphurio  l^itric  Basic  ferric 

sulphate.  acid.  acid.  sulphate. 

-f  86H2O  -t-  4N0 
Water.     Nitrc^en 
dioxide. 

In  making  this  preparation  on  a  small  scale,  it  will 
be  noticed  that  at  first,  even  after  the  whole  of  the 
requisite  nitric  acid  has  been  added,the  solution  has  a  dirty 
olive-brown  colour,  which  is  indicative  of  the  presence  of 
ferrous  salt.  When,  however,  the  boiling  liquid  has 
attained  a  certain  degree  of  concentration,  complete 
oxidation  suddenly  takes  place,  there  is  a  copious  evolu- 
tion of  red  fumes,  and  the  liquid  at  once  assumes  the 
normal  orange  yellow  colour  of  the  ferric  salt  solution. 

This  basic  ferric  sulphate  (Fr.  rouille)  is  sold  very 
largely  to  black  silk-dyers,  as  a  deep  red  liquid  of  about 
70°— 85°  Tw.  (Sp.  Gr.  1-35— 1-4).  It  is  made  in  large 
covered  stone  vats  provided  with  a  wide  tube  for  the  dis- 
engagement of  the  nitrous  fumes,  a  small  tube  for  the 
introduction  of  the  acids,  and  a  large  opening  for  intro- 
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ducing  the  ierrous  sulphate,  and  stirring  the  mixture. 
For  every  100  kilos,  of  basic  sulphate  at  84°  Tw. 
(Sp.  Gr.  1  '42)  required,  80  kilos,  of  ferrous  sulphate  are 
employed  ;  these  are  put  into  the  vat,  and  a  mixture, 
slightly  diluted  with  water,  containing  10 — 15  per  cent. 
of  nitric  acid  72**  Tw.,  and  6 — 7  per  cent,  of  sulphuric  acid 
168°  Tw.,  is  run  in  gradually.  The  whole  is  well  stirred, 
and  the  reaction  is  allowed  to  proceed  in  the  cold ;  when 
this  primary  reaction  has  subsided  it  is  completed  by  blow- 
ing in  steam.  The  nitrous  fumes,  which  are  given  off  in 
large  quantities,  are  condensed  and  collected.  When  no 
more  are  evolved,  the  reaction  is  complete,  and  the  liquid 
is  transferred  to  large  tanks  to  cool  and  settle. 

It  was  formerly  thought  that  the  presence  of  small 
proportions  of  ferrous  sulphate  and  nitric  acid  were  bene- 
ficial in  the  production  of  the  best  black  on  silk,  but  this 
was  a  mistake.  A  good  sample  of  this  mordant  should  not 
be  precipitated  by  silver  nitrate.  Potassium  ferricyanide 
should,  with  a  dilute  solution,  give  at  most  a  blue  colora- 
tion, but  no  precipitate.  Submitted  to  desiccation  and 
calcining,  it  should  leave  about  17  per  cent  ferric  oxide. 
It  is  dissociated  by  diluting  with  water,  an  insoluble 
and  still  more  basic  ferric  sulphate  being  precipitated, 
while  a  more  acid  salt  remains  in  solution. 

Since  it  sometimes  happens  that  two  preparations 
having  the  same  chemical  composition  give  different 
results  in  dyeing,  it  is  supposed  that  there  are  isomeric 
compounds  due  to  the  different  temperatures  at  which 
the  oxidation  may  take  place. 

Great  care  is  required  in  its  manufacture,  since  if  it 
is  too  basic  it  tarnishes  the  lustre  of  the  silk,  and  if  too 
acid  it  does  not  give  up  its  oxide  to  the  fibre  in  sufficient 
quantity. 

122.  Application  to  Cotton. — ^The  normal  ferric  sul- 
phate is  seldom  used. 

The  above-mentioned  soluble  basic  ferric  sulphate, 
or  even  a  slightly  more  aoid  compound,  is  used  in  dyeing 
cotton  black.     The  cotton  is  first  impregnated  with  an 
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sulphate  at  about  50®  Tw.  (Sp.  Gr.  1*25),  excess  of 
liquid  is  then  removed  by  squeezing  and  wringing, 
and  the  silk  is  well  washed — first  with  cold  water, 
and  finally  with  tepid  water.  These  operations  may  be 
repeated  as  many  as  seven  or  eight  times,  after  which 
the  silk  is  worked  at  100®  C,  in  an  old  soap-bath,  or 
one  containing  "boiled-off"  liquor,  to  which  about  12 
per  cent,  (of  the  weight  of  silk)  of  olein  soap  and  2  per 
cent,  of  sodium  carbonate  crystals  are  added.  A  final 
washing  completes  the  mordanting  process.  The  iron  and 
soap  baths  are  permanent,  care  being  taken,  by  making 
fresh  additions  of  mordant,  to  maintain  regularly  the 
concentration  of  the  former,  and  to  boil  up  the  latter 
before  mordanting  each  lot  of  silk,  in  order  to  bring 
to  the  surface  and  then  skim  off  the  iron  soap  which 
has  been  formed  during  a  previous  operation. 

It  is  essential  that  silk  mordanted  in  basic  ferric 
sulphate  should  not  be  allowed  to  dry  in  the  mordanted 
stax^.  It  should  either  be  left  steeping  in  the  strong 
mordant,  or  left,  after  washing,  well  covered  up  with  wet 
sheets. 

Silk  strongly  impregnated  with  ferric  oxide  is 
gradually  destroyed  on  keeping,  slow  combustion  or  oxi- 
dation of  the  fibre  being  induced. 

The  theory  relative  to  the  above  methods  of  mordant- 
ing is  as  follows  : — 

In  the  case  of  raw  silk,  where  a  comparatively  weak 
solution  of  the  ferric  sulphate  is  employed,  apaii;  from 
general  absorption  of  the  liquid,  the  sUk-gum  itself  causes 
decomposition  and  precipitation  of  an  insoluble  basic 
salt  throughout  its  mass  during  the  steeping  operation. 
The  washing  in  water,  and  rinsing  in  sodium  carbonate, 
complete  the  decomposition,  and  remove  the  necessarily 
liberated  acid  salt. 

In  the  case  of  boiled-off  silk,  the  fibre  simply  ab- 
sorbs the  liquid  during  the  steeping  in  the  concentrated 
solution  of  mordant,  decomposition  and  precipitation  of 
basic  salt  only  taking  place  during  the  washing  process, 
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which,  of  conrse,  also  removes  the  acid  salt  fomicii  Thn 
employment  of  water  containing  bicarbonate  of  lime  in 
exceedingly  advantageous  for  the  washing,  Rinco  it 
gi-eatly  facilitates  the  decomposition  of  the  absorlied 
.mordant. 

The  boiling  in  soap  solution  is  necessary  to  complnto 
the   decomposition  of  the   absorbed   mordant,  and  tLe 


Id  the  Hordanting  ol  Sill. 


temperature  employed,  100°  C,  is  said  to  modify  the  pre- 
cipitated ferric  oxide  and  render  it  less  liable  to  dissolve 
in  the  successive  iron  baths. 

According  to  Moyret,  no  iron  soap  is  precipitated  on 
the  silk  in  this  oi>eration. 

Previous  impregnation  of  the  silk  with  tannin  matter 
does  not  tend  to  cause  a  larger  precipitation  of  mordant 
on  the  fibre,  but  rather  the  revei'se ;  indeed,  the  ailk  loses 
weight  through  the  oxidation  and  destruction  o£  the 
absorbed  tannic  acid. 
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By  one  complete  mordanting  oj^eration  the  silk  gains 
about  4  per  cent,  in  weight.  If  the  operations  are 
repeated  six  times,  it  gains  about  25  per  cent,  or 
ha!s  about  made  up  the  loss  sustained  in  boiling-off.  If 
repeated  seven  to  eight  times,  there  is  a  gain  of  about 
8  per  cent,  of  the  original  weight  of  the  raw  silk.  Thus 
mo]*danted,  the  silk  possesses  a  deep  orange  brown  colour, 
and  still  retains  its  lustre. 

Fig.  45  represents  the  mordanting  bath  in  general 
use  with  black  silk  dyers. 

It  consists  of  a  rectangular  wooden  vat,  for  holding 
the  iron  mordant.  The  silk,  properly  suspended  on 
smooth  wooden  rods  {e.g.y  hickory  sticks  with  the  bark 
peeled  off),  is  turned  in  the  solution  by  hand.  After 
draining,  the  excess  of  liquid  is  removed  by  passing 
the  hanks  singly  through  a  squeezing  machine  (Fig.  46), 
provided  with  an  inclined,  broad,  endless  band  of  india- 
rubber,  A,  which  carries  the  hanks  laid  thereon  through 
the  india-rubber  rollers.  By  means  of  the  screws  at  b 
the  endless  band,  A,  can  always  be  kept  in  a  state  of 
proper  tension.  A  more  complete  expression  of  the  liquid 
is  effected  afterwards  by  twisting  the  hanks  vigorously 
by  hand. 

The  washing  machine  employed  is  illustrated  in 
Fig.  47,  which  represents  one  constructed  by  Gebriider 
Wansleben,  of  Crefeld.  It  consists  of  a  double  row  of 
glazed,  fluted,  porcelain  reels,  on  which  the  hanks  of 
silk  are  suspended  and  made  to  revolve.  The  reels  are 
geared  together  by  a  series  of  cog-wheels,  one  of  which, 
on  each  side,  is  driven  by  a  cog-wheel  attached  to  a 
central  friction  disa 

The  washing  is  effected  by  water-pipes,  situated  below 
the  reels,  and  perfoi*ated  on  both  sides  horizontally.  A 
similar  water-pipe  is  situated  between  each  pair  of  hanks, 
so  that  each  one  during  its  revolution  has  a  continuous 
and  uninterrupted  stream  of  water-jets  playing  upon  it, 
both  internally  and  externally. 

In   order   to  prevent  the  fibres  from  becoming  en- 
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is  prepared  by  the  double  decomposition  of  ferric  sul- 
phate and  lead  acetate,  in  suitable  proportions. 

On  neutralising  a  solution  of  the  normal  acetate 
with  increasing  amounts  of  an  alkaline  carbonate,  solu- 
tions of  various  basic  acetates  are  obtained,  e.g., 
Fej(C,H  AMOH),  Fe,(C,H,Op),(OH)„  Fe,(C,H30,),(0H),; 
Fe2(C2H302)2(OH)4.  A  solution  of  the  normal  salt  is  not 
dissociated  either  hj  heating  or  diluting  with  water; 
solutions  of  the  basic  salts  are,  however,  dissociated  on 
heating,  but  not  by  dilution.  Increase  of  basicity  lowers 
the  dissociation  temperature.  It  is  remarkable,  however, 
that  when  the  solutions  are  diluted,  the  point  of  disso- 
ciation by  heating  is  raised  in  the  least  basic  mordant, 
Fe2(C2H302)5(OH),  remains  unchanged  in  the  case  of 
1^^62(^2^302)4(011)2,  and  is  lowered  only  in  the  more  basic 
mordants.     (Liechti  and  Suida.) 

129.  Application, — The  ferric  acetates  seem  to  find,  at 
present,  little  or  no  use  as  mordants,  although  some  were 
formerly  employed  rather  largely  in  black  silk  dyeing. 

130.  Ferric  sulphate-acetates  have  occasionally  been 
used,  having  been  incidentally  prepared  through  the 
desire  of  reducing  the  excessive  acidity  of  ferric  sulphates 
by  the  addition  of  lead  sulphate. 

131.  Ferric  Acetate-Nitrate,  or  ferric  nitrate-acetate, 
— ^This  mordant  has  also  been  incidentally  prepared  by 
adding  a  certain  proportion  of  lead  acetate  to  solutions  of 
certain  ferric  nitrate-sulphates  with  a  view  to  reduce  their 
acidity.  A  product  of  this  nature  has,  however,  been 
much  used  in  silk  dyeing,  and  is  still  employed  in  the 
dyeing  of  black  silk  intended  for  plush  (e.g.,  for  hats), 
since  the  colour  which  it  yields  is  not  affected  by  hot- 
pressing  or  ironing.  Its  mode  of  preparation,  for  a  long 
time  kept  secret,  is  as  follows  :  iron  turnings  are  dissolved 
in  nitric  acid,  as  in  the  manufacture  of  ferric  nitrate, 
but  the  addition  of  iron  is  continued  until  the  whole 
becomes  a  pasty  mass  of  insoluble  basic  ferric  nitrate. 
This  basic  precipitate  is  collected  and  dissolved  in  hot 
acetic  acid,  taking  care  to  leave  a  slight  excess  of  the 
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precipitate.     The  deep   red  solution  thus  obtained  ia 
allowed  to  cool  and  settle. 

132.  Ferric  Chloride. — The  normal  compound,  FejClg,  is 
not  used  as  a  mordant.  Basic  salts  may  be  produced  by- 
dissolving  hydrated  ferric  oxide  in  solutions  of  the  normal 
salty  but  these,  too,  have  as  yet  found  no  use  in  practice. 

133.  Alkaline  Iron  Mordants. — Although  hydrated 
ferric  oxide  is  not  soluble  in  caustic  alkalis,  the  addition 
of  certain  organic  substances  (tartaric  acid,  glucose, 
glycerine,  (S:a)  to  the  solution  of  a  ferric  salt,  prevents 
the  precipitation  of  the  ferric  oxide  by  alkali,  and  hence 
an  aJkaline  solution  of  iron  can  be  thus  obtained.  Take, 
for  example,  2^  litres  of  ferric  sulphate  solution,  equiva- 
lent to  1,250  grams  of  ferrous  sulphate,  add  1  litre  of 
glycerine  and  10  litres  of  caustic  soda,  70®  Tw.  (Sp.  Gr. 
1'35);  the  solution  has  a  deep  reddish-brown  colour. 
An  alkaline  ferric  solution  is  also  obtained  by  adding 
an  excess  of  a  concentrated  potassium  carbonate  solu- 
tion to  a  concentrated  solution  of  ferric  sulphate  or 
nitrate.  The  precipitate  which  at  first  forms  is  re-dis- 
solved under  the  above  conditions. 

Pyrophosphate  of  iron,  (Fe2)2(P207)3,  is  soluble  in 
ammonia.  Cotton  mordanted  by  means  of  this  alkaline 
solution  is  said  to  give  good  purples  when  dyed  with 
Madder  or  Alizarin. 

It  has  been  noticed  by  Burgemeister  that  an  addition 
of  glycerine  to  a  solution  of  ferrous  sulphate  prevents 
the  precipitation  of  oxide  by  alkali,  and  that  this  alka- 
line solution  is  capable  of  mordanting  cotton.  Mix,  for 
example,  1  kilo  of  ferrous  sulphate,  2  litres  of  glycerine, 
and  60  litres  of  caustic  soda,  70**  Tw. 

Notwithstanding  the  above  facts,  alkaline  iron  mor- 
dants have  as  yet  received  no  practical  application  by 
the  dyer,  no  doubt  because  of  their  excessive  alkalinity 
and  cost. 

134.  Iron  Alum.— This  salt,  ^^  I  (S0,\'2ill,0,  is 
exactly  analogous  to  ordinary  alum,  and  may  be  applied 
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in  the  same  way.  Its  use  hitherto  has  been  limited, 
having  been  confined  to  mordanting  wool  for  dyeing 
with  alizarin  colours.  There  is  no  reason,  however,  why 
it  should  not  find  a  more  extended  use. 

TIN    MORDANTS. 

135.  Tin.  — ^Tin  may  occur  in  two  states  of  oxidation — 
as  stannous  oxide,  SnO,  and  as  stannic  oxide,  SnO,.  These 
oxides,  in  their  hydrated  state,  Sn(0H)3  and  Sn(0H)4, 
are  soluble  either  in  acids  or  in  caustic  alkalis,  and  thus 
give  rise  to  corres2X>nding  stannous  and  stannic  salts, 
either  of  an  acid  or  of  an  alkaline  nature.  Apart  from 
their  character  as  mordants,  the  stannous  salts  act  as 
powerful  reducing  agents ;  they  have  a  great  avidity  for 
oxygen,  and  tend  to  change  into  stannic  compounds. 
This  fact  should  always  be  borne  in  mind  by  the  textile 
colourist,  since  it  sometimes  excludes  them  from  being 
used  in  conjunction  with  other  mordants  of  an  oxidising 
character,  or  with  such  colouring  matters  as  are  decolorised 
by  a  reducing  action.  In  particular  cases,  however,  this 
characteristic  may  be  made  to  serve  a  useful  purpose,  for 
example,  in  the  reduction  of  indigo-blue  to  indigo-white, 
the  discharging  of  iron  bufife,  manganese  browns,  &c.,  in 
calico-printing. 

As  a  general  rule,  the  stannous  salts  are  employed 
for  wool,  and  the  stannic  salts  for  cotton;  the  colours 
they  yield  with  polygenetic  colouring  matters  are  usually 
remarkable  for  their  brilliancy. 

Solutions  of  the  stannous  and  stannic  salts  are  colour- 
less. Many  of  the  tin  solutions,  however,  which  the 
dyer  prepares  by  means  of  nitric  acid,  with  or  without 
the  addition  of  hydrochloric  acid  or  alkali  chlorides, 
}K>ssess  a  very  decided  yellow  colour,  and  they  seem  to 
be  of  a  moi'e  unstable  character  than  the  ordinary 
compounds.  Hence  some  consider  that  these  i*epresent 
solutions  of  tin  in  an  intermediate  state  of  oxidation, 
namely,  as  sesquioxide,  SnjO.,.  It  is,  however,  more 
probable  that  this  coloration  and  sensibility  are  due  to 
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the  presence  of  a  peculiar  modification  of  stannic  oxide 
called  metastannic  acid. 

186.  Stannous  Chloride. — This  mordant  is  sold  in 
the  crystalline  form  (SnCl3'2  H3O)  under  the  name  of 
''tin  crystals"  or  "tin  salt.''  A  good  sample  should 
contain  52  per  cent,  of  tin.  It  is  prepared  by  dissolving 
granulated' tin  in  hydrochloric  acid  with  the  aid  of  heat^ 
and  allowing  the  -concentrated  liquid  to  crystallise. 

8n  +  2HC1  +  2HaO  =  SiiCL/2HaO  +  H, 

Access  of  air  is  said  to  facilitate  solution,  so  that  it 
may  also  be  effected  without  heat  if  the  acid  is  poured 
successively  on  exposed  heaps  of  feathered  tin. 

Sn  +  2HC1  +  2H3O  +  O  =  SnCV2HaO  +  HgO 

Very  frequently  the  solution  is  not  crystallised ;  it 
is  then  sold  imder  the  names  of  *'  single  muriate  of  tin  " 
and  "double  muriate  of  tin"  according  as  the  Specific 
Gravity  is  1-3  or  1-6  (60^  Tw.  or  120^  Tw.). 

These  "  muriates  of  tin  "  differ  frequently,  however, 
in  concentration,  from  the  standards  here  given ;  the 
amounts  of  tin,  and  the  free  acid  which  they  always 
contab,  vaiy  cunsiderably,  and  can  only  be  determin^ 
by  analysis.  They  are  occasionally  subjected  to  adul- 
teration. 

"  Tin  crystals  "  dissolve  in  a  small  quantity  of  water 
without  undergoing  decomposition,  and  a  clear  solution 
is  obtained ;  on  further  dilution,  howeyer,  this  becomes 
turbid  through  the  formation  of  an  insoluble  basic 
chloride  or  oxychloiide  [2Sn(OH)Cl*H30]-  which  is  pre- 
cipitated. 

SSnCLj  +  2HaO  -i-  O  =2fc;n(OH)Cl-H30  -f  fcJnCl4 

Bdsic  stamums 
chloride. 

The  precipitate  re-dissolves  on  the  addition  of  hydro- 
chloric acid.  A  similar  oxidation  takes  place  when 
'*  tin  crystals  "  are  kept  for  a  lengthened  period,  especially 
if  exposed  to  air  and  light      Owing  to  the  presence 
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of  excess  of  acid,  the  "  muriates  of  tin  "  are  less  readily 
decomposed  by  dilution  with  water. 

137.  Application  to  Cotton,  — "  Tin  crystals "  are 
largely  used  by  the  calico-printer  for  mixing  with 
thickened  aluminium  mordants.  When  used  in  small 
amount,  this  addition  prevents,  probably  by  reason  of  its 
reducing  action,  the  ^g  of  Ln  accidentaUy  present 
in  the  printing  colour,  or  acquired  during  the  processes 
of  printing,  &c.  It  thus  preserves  the  purity  and  bril- 
liancy of  dyed  alizarin-reds,  &c.  When  the  addition  is 
made  in  larger  amount,  it  causes  the  printed  mordant  to 
resist  iron  mordants  (covers)  which  are  printed  over  it. 

"Tin  crystals"  enter  also  into  the  composition  of 
some  "  steam  colours  "  along  with  dyewood  extracts  and 
such  assistants  as  cream  of  tartar,  oxalic  acid,  &c.,  6.^., 
in  steam  cochineal  red,  steam  yellow,  &c. 

Lakes  produced  by  means  of  stannous  chloride  and 
certain  dyewood  extracts,  sold  under  the  name  of 
"  carmines,"  e.g,^  Persian  Berry  carmine,  Cochineal  car- 
mine, &c.,  are  occasionally  used  in  calico-printing. 

As  a  mordant,  and  used  alone,  stannous  chloride  finds 
little  employment  in  cotton  dyeing.  It  is  rather  made  use 
of  to  modify  and  brighten  colours  in  which  other  mordants 
play  the  principal  part.  In  Turkey-red  dyeing,  "tin 
crystals  "  are  added  in  small  proportion  to  the  soap  solu- 
tion with  which  the  dyed  cotton  is  boiled  in  the  process 
of  "  clearing,"  for  the  purpose  of  giving  more  brilliancy 
to  the  colour.  Care  must  be  taken  not  to  add  it  in 
excessive  quantity,  otherwise  an  insoluble  and  sticky  tin- 
soap  is  produced,  and  this  adheres  to  and  spoils  the  goods. 

138.  Application  to  WooL — Stannous  chloride  in  any 
of  its  forms  may  be  and  is  used  as  a  suitable  mordant 
for  wool,  principally  in  conjunction  with  Cochineal  for 
scarlet,  and  with  Flavin,  &c.,  for  yellow  or  orange 
colours.  With  some  colouring  matters  it  is  not  necessary 
to  be  applied  to  the  textile  materials  separately,  but  is 
introduced  at  once  into  the  dye-bath  along  with  the 
colouring  matter  and  such  assistants  as  cream  of 'tai*tar, 
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oxalic  acid,  &c.  This  is  rendered  possible  bccaubc  the 
tin-lakes  produced  are  for  the  most  part  dissolved  in 
the  excess  of  acid  mordant  pi-esent,  from  which  they 
are  absorbed  by  the  wool. 

"When  the  wool  is  mordanted  before  dyeing,  it  is 
boiled  with  a  solution  of  stannous  chloride  and  cream  of 
tartar.  Applied  in  this  way,  it  is  not  advisable  to  use 
more  than  4 — 6  per  cent,  of  tin  cr}'8tals,  since  the  wool 
tends  to  become  hai*sh  and  tender,  and  its  property  of 
felting  or  milling  is  impaired.  When  applied  in  a 
more  acid  bath — e,g,j  simultaneously  with  the  colouring 
matter  as  described  above — less  mordant  is  probably  iixeil 
upon  the  wool,  and  the  tendency  to  harshness  in  feel  oi 
the  latter  is  not  so  apparent. 

Stannous  chloride  is  sometimes  added  to  the  dye- 
bath  towards  the  end  of  the  dyeing  oi)eration  for  tlio 
purpose  of  modifying  the  colour.  Since  the  colour  is 
thereby  rendered  lighter  and  brighter,  this  application  is 
technically  termed  "  blooming." 

The  tin-lakes  of  dyewood  extracts,  above  referred 
to,  were  formerly  of  very  great  importance  in  woollen- 
printing,  but  since  the  introduction  of  the  coal-tar 
colouring  matters,  they  have  become  of  less  importance. 

139.  Application  to  Silk.  —  Stannous  chloride  is 
principally  used  in  conjunction  with  Catechu  in  produc- 
ing heavily  weighted  blacks,  where,  indeed,  it  is  of  prime 
importance ;  the  mode  of  its  use  is  given  in  treating  of 
the  applications  of  Catechu  (see  p.  371). 

140.  Tin  Spirits  is  a  general  term  given  to  solutions 
of  tin,  in  the  preparation  of  which  other  acids  besides 
hydrochloric  acid  are  used,  e.g.,  nitric  acid  and  sulphuric 
acid.  They  are  really  solutions  of  very  variable  com- 
position, and  whose  utility,  under  various  conditions,  must 
be  determined  empirically.  Each  bears  a  special  name 
to  denote  its  intended  particular  application.  They  are 
chiefly  used  in  wool  dyeing,  but  their  former  importance 
has  been  lost  through  the  introduction  of  the  coal-tar 
colours. 
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The  following  are  those  which  consist  of  stannous 
salt : — 

Yellow  Spirit  is  the  name  given  to  a  solution  of  tin 
in  which  the  hydrochloric  acid  has  been  partly  replaced 
by  sulphuric  acid.  This  preparation,  used  in  conjunction 
with  the  yellow  dyewoods,  is  said  to  yield  purer  yellows 
than  pure  stannous  chloride.  It  is  sometimes  called 
"  sulpho-muriate  of  tin." 

Ama/ranth  Spirit  and  Plum  Spirit  are  both  similar 
in  character  to  Yellow  spirit,  although  the  name  Plum 
spirit  is  also  given  to  a  solution  of  tin  in  a  mixture  of 
hydrochloric  and  nitric  acids. 

Scarlet  Finishing  Spirit  is  "  muriate  of  tin  "  contain- 
ing a  certain  proportion  of  oxalic  acid  and  sometimes 
also  tartaric  acid.  It  is  said  to  be  useful  in  imparting 
brilliancy  to  cochineal  scarlets  if  added  to  the  dye-bath  in 
small  amount  towards  the  end  of  the  dyeing  operation, 
the  chief  mordant  used  being  "  nitrate  of  tin.*' 

Finishing  Spirit  is  a  name  given  to  a  simple 
solution  of  "  muriate  of  tin,"  or  one  containing  a  small 
proportion  of  sulphuric  acid.  It  is  added  to  the  dye- 
bath  towards  the  end  of  the  operation  in  dyeing  Prussian 
Blues  on  wool  for  the  purpose  of  imparting  brilliancy  to 
the  colour. 

141.  Stannous  Nitrate. — This  mordant  may  be  pre- 
pared by  dissolving  freshly  precipitated  hydrated  stannous 
oxide  Sn(0H)2  in  cold  dilute  nitric  acid;  in  practice, 
however,  the  hydrated  oxide  is  replaced  by  metallic  tin, 
in  which  case  the  liquid  contains  ammonium  nitrate : — 

4Sn  +  lOKSrOs  =  4Sii(N03)2  +  NH4NO8  +  3H2O. 

The  usual  method  is  to  gradually  dissolve  rods  of  tin 
in  eight  times  their  weight  of  cold  nitric  acid  32°  Tw. 
(Sp.  Gr.  1*16),  taking  care  to  avoid  evolution  of  nitrogen 
dioxide.  The  nitric  acid  should  also  be  free  from  the 
lower  oxides  of  nitrogen. 

As  prepared  by  the  dyer,  it  is  a  deep  yellow  solution 
of  about   60°  Tw.    (Sp   Gr.   1-3),  liable   to   decompose 
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spontaneously  and  to  deposit  a  white  precipitate  on  long 
standing. 

Although  the  real  chemical  composition  of  this  solu- 
tion seems  to  be  still  unsettled,  it  probably  contains  the 
tdn  essentially  as  a  stannous  salt,  1)ut  metastannic  salt  is 
also  present,  as  indictated  by  its  amber  colour. 

It  is  known  in  the  dyeing  trade  by  the  following 
names  : — Bowl  spirit,  scarlet  spirity  and  nitrate  of  tin. 

It  is  a  very  favourite  mordant  with  woollen  dyers  for 
the  production  of  cochineal  scarlets,  and  this  indeed  is 
its  principal  use. 

142.  Stannic  Chloride. — This  mordant  is  prepared  by 
leading  chlorine  gas  into  a  solution  of  stannous  chloride  : 

SnCla-2H20  +  Cla+SHaO  =  Sna^^HaO 
Stannous  Stannic 

Chloride.  chloride. 

or  by  oxidising  a  solution  of  stannous  chloride  and  hydro- 
chloric acid,  with  nitric  acid,  chlorate  of  potash,  or  other 
oxidising  agent : 

3SnCla-2HaO  +  6Ha  +  2HX03  =  SSnCl^  -f  2N0  +  lOH^O 
Hydro-       Nitric         Stannic 
cblorio         acid.         chloride, 
acid. 

3SnCl2-2H20  +  6Ha  +  KCIO3  =  SSnCl^  -f  KCl  +   ^HjO. 

Potassium 
chlorate. 

The  method  in  which  potassium  chlorate  is  employed 
as  the  oxidising  agent  is  one  easily  carried  out,  and  it 
gives  an  excellent  preparation.  The  stannous  chloride  is 
dissolved  in  the  hydrochloric  acid  with  or  without  the 
addition  of  a  little  water,  and  the  solution  is  gently 
warmed,  in  order  to  ensure  the  beginning  of  the  reaction. 
It  is  then  only  necessary  to  add,  as  rapidly  as  the  reaction 
permits,  small  quantities  of  potassium  chlorate  until  the 
calculated  amount  has  been  added.  The  necessary  heat 
is  maintained  by  the  somewhat  energetic  action  which 
takes  place  on  each  addition  of  potassium  chlorate.  The 
stannic  chloride  solution  thus  obtained  should  be  colour- 
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less.  With  excess  of  potassium  chlorate,  it  is  yellow 
from  the  presence  of  fiee  chlorine,  and  this  may  serve  to 
indicate  when  the  correct  amount  has  been  added.  With 
a  deficiency  of  hydrochloric  acid  the  solution  becomes 
turbid.  The  following  proportions  have  been  determined 
by  experiment  as  suitable : — 337  grams  of  tin  crystals, 
300  grams  of  hydrochloric  acid,  24°  Tw.  (Sp.  Gr.  1-12), 
58  grams  of  potassium  chlorate. 

Several  crystalline  hydrates  of  stannic  chloride  have 
been  recognised;  the  best  known  is  the  penta-hydmte 
(SnCl4'5HoO),  which  is  an  article  of  commerce. 

Dilute  solutions  of  stannic  chloride  decompose 
spontaneously  on  long  standing,  but  decomposition  with 
precii)itation  of  hydi-ated  stannic  oxide  is  at  once  effected 
on  boiling  : 

SnCl4  +  4H2O  =  Sn(0H)4  +  4HCa. 

Stannic 
hydrate. 

143.  Pink  Salt. — This  is  a  double  salt  of  stannic 
chloride  with  ammonium  chloride  [SnCl4*2(NH4Cl)]. 
When  concentrated  solutions  of  the  two  salts  are  mixed 
in  the  requisite  proportions,  it  is  deposited  as  a  white 
crystalline  powder.  It  dissolves  in  water  without  de- 
composition. A  dilute  solution  is  dissociated  by  heating, 
hydrated  stannic  oxide  being  precipitated. 

Though  formerly  much  used  by  the  calico-printer,  this 
mordant  seems  to  be  only  rarely  employed  at  present. 

144.  Tin  Spirits. — Eeference  has  already  been  made 
to  certain  solutions  of  stannous  salts,  which  bear  this 
name  (see  p.  198),  but  the  name  includes  a  still  more 
numerous  class  in  which  stannic  salts  are  present.  The 
term  "  spirit "  here  used  is  derived  from  the  antiquated 
names  "  Spirits  of  salt "  and  "  Spirits  of  nitre  '*  applied 
to  hydrochloric  acid  and  nitric  acid  respectively,  since 
these  are  the  essential  solvents  of  the  tin,  although 
ammonium  chloride  and  sodium  chloride  and  other  salts 
are  sometimes  introduced.  "  Tin  spirits  "  are  the  result 
of  pure  empiricism,  and  their  mode  of  manufacture  was 
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formerly  a  matter  of  profound  secrecy  among  dyers. 
Since  the  introduction  of  the  coal-tar  colours  their 
former  importance  lias  very  considei*ably  diminished. 
According  to  the  particular  use  for  which  they  seemed  to 
be  most  suitable  or  at  the  fancy  of  the  dyer,  they  received 
one  or  other  of  the  following  names  :  Nitro-muriate 
of  tin,  tin  composition,  cotton  spirits,  barwood  spirits, 
crimso7i  spirits,  purple  spirits,  physic,  d;c. 

It  is  useless  to  give  a  selection  of  receipts  of  these 
solutions,  for  they  ai'e  endless,  and  no  good  purpose  would 
be  served  by  so  doing.  The  following  is  a  summary  of 
the  relative  proportions  of  ingredients  which  have  been 
used  in  practice  : — 

0.    100  gi-ams  of  nitric  acid  64*'  Tw.  (Sp.  Or.  1-32). 

160—600  grams  of  hydrochloric  acid  32<>  Tw.  (Sp.  Gr.  1-16). 

6 — 12  per  cent,  of  the  weight  of  mixed  acids  of  tin. 

In  some  cases  even  30 — 40  per  cent,  of  tin  has  heen  used^ 
h.    100  grams  of  nitric  acid  64*'  Tw.  (Sp.  Gr.  1-32). 

12*6  grams  of  ammonium  chloride  (or  5  grams  NaOl). 

12 — 16  per  cent,  (of  the  weight  of  nitric  acid)  of  tin. 

The  solutions  are  frequently  diluted  with  water  to  a 
moderate  degree. 

Oocymuriate  of  Tin  and  Pink  Cutting  Liquor  are 
names  given  to  a  preparation  belonging  to  the  same  class, 
and  made  by  adding  gradually  and  with  continual  stirring 
125—150  grams  of  nitric  acid  62°  Tw.  (Sp  Gr.  1-31)  to 
100  grams  of  stannous  chloride  crystals,  and  diluting 
slightly  with  water.  It  is  a  white,  somewhat  milky 
solution. 

According  to  the  proportions  of  the  different  in- 
gi*edients,  the  temperature,  and  the  method  of  procedure 
adopted  in  making  the  above  mordants,  their  composition 
will  vary  exceedingly,  not  only  as  to  acidity  and  per- 
centage of  tin,  but  also  as  to  the  state  of  oxidation  in 
which  the  tin  is  present. 

Much  difficulty  is  experienced  in  the  manufacture 
of  tin  mordants  by  the  dyer,  because  of  the  fact 
already    alluded    to,    that    two    stannic    oxides    exists 
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namely,  stannic  acid  and  metastannic  acid ;  the  former 
is  soluble  in  nitric  acid ;  the  latter  is  insoluble. 
Metastannic  acid  is  invariably  formed  whenever  tin  is 
violently  acted  upon  by  nitric  acid,  either  because 
the  latter  is  too  concentrated,  or  the  temperature 
employed  is  too  high.  The  formation  of  this  body  as  an 
insoluble  precipitate  constitutes  the  so-called  '*  firing " 
during  the  preparation  of  some  of  the  above  mordants, 
and  must  be  rigorously  avoided  by  adding  the  tin  slowly 
in  the  form  of  rods,  keeping  the  acids  cool,  and  preventing 
the  evolution  of  nitrogen  dioxide,  since  it  means  a  loss 
of  tin  and  a  diminution  of  the  mordanting  power  of 
the  solution.  But  even  when  this  violent  oxidation  does 
not  take  place,  soluble  metastannic  chloride  or  complex 
oxychlorides  are  frequently  formed,  and  the  presence  or 
absence  of  these  in  any  solution  of  stannous  or  stannic 
salts  influences  very  much  its  behaviour  in  mordanting. 

Application  of  Stannic  Salts  to  the  various  Textile  Fibres, 

145.  Application  to  Cotton, — In  ordinary  yam  and 
piece  dyeing  stannic  chloride  finds  only  a  limited  use. 

As  barwood- spirit  and  red-cotton-spirit,  it  is  used 
in  dyeing  reds  with  Barwood  and  Peachwood. 

The  cotton  is  first  well  impregnated  with  a  decoction 
of  tannin  matter,  then  worked  and  steeped  in  a  dilute 
solution  of  the  stannic  salt  and  finally  washed.  It  is 
occasionally  used  for  clarets  and  browns,  in  the  produc- 
tion of  which  Fustic,  Logwood,  and  Peachwood  are  used 
together  in  the  dye-bath. 

Stannic  chloride  is  more  extensively  used  in  mor- 
danting the  cotton-warp  of  mixed  goods  for  producing 
light  bright  shades.  After  dyeing  the  wool,  the  material 
is  worked  in  a  decoction  of  tannin  matter,  and  afterwards 
in  a  solution  of  the  stannic  salt  at  4°  Tw.  (Sp.  Gr.  1  -02). 

Formerly,  when  dyewood  extracts  were  the  colouring 
matters  employed,  it  was  the  hydrated  stannic  oxide 
which  constituted  the  real  mordant,  and  this  it  was  which 
combined  with  the  colouring  matters  of  Peachwood,  Log- 
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wood,  Flavin,  Cochineal,  &c.,  to  produce  crimson,  claret, 
purple,  and  various  light  compound  colours.  The  tannic 
acid  of  the  tannin  matter  merely  acted  as  the  fixing 
agent  for  the  stannic  oxide. 

At  present,  however,  in  cases  where  the  basic  coal-tar 
colours  are  employed,  the  roles  of  the  two  substances  ar(^ 
exchanged,  and  the  stannic  chloride  must  be  considered 
as  the  fixing  agent  and  the  tannic  acid  as  the  mordant. 
Some  dyers  have  given  the  name  "  aniline  spirit "  to 
the  tin  solution  which  they  considered  specially  suitable 
for  this  purpose. 

It  is  very  probable  that  a  stannic  chloride,  free  from 
stannous  salt,  made  as  above  described  by  means  of  potas- 
sium chlorate  or  nitric  acid,  would  suit  all  cases  where 
cotton  has  to  be  mordanted  with  tin  and  tannic  acid.  The 
presence  of  stannous  salt  is,  as  a  rule,  injurious,  because 
of  its  reducing  action,  and  became  in  the  case  of  mixed 
goods  of  cotton  and  wool  it  is  apt  to  mordant  the  latter. 

146.  Application  to  Woo^. — Pure  stannic  chloride  is 
not  a  suitable  mordant  for  wool. 

If  wool  is  boiled  with  a  dilute  solution  of  pure 
stannic  chloride,  washed,  and  dyed  with  a  polygenetic 
colouring  matter — e.g.,  Camwood,  Logwood,  <fec. — it  only 
acquires  a  useless  stain,  and  the  addition  of  a  very  large 
amount  of  cream  of  tartar  to  the  mordanting  bath  is 
necessary  before  any  good,  full,  useful  colour  can  be  thus 
obtained.  It  is  no  doubt  this  deficiency  of  mordanting 
power  for  wool  under  certain  conditions,  that  renders 
stannic  chloride  such  a  useful  mordant  for  cotton  in  the 
case  of  mixed  goods  of  cotton  and  wool. 

Notwithstanding  this  fact,  many  of  the  above-men- 
tioned preparations  containing  stannic  salt  are  used  in 
woollen  dyeing.  The  tin  is,  however,  chiefly  present  as 
a  stannous  salt,  and  the  stannic  compound  is  only  there  in 
limited  proportion,  or  possibly  the  tin  is  present  as  a  sesqui- 
compound,  that  is,  in  an  intermediate  state  of  oxidation, 
which  has  been  little  studied.  The  principal  use  of  such 
mordants  has  been  in  the  dyeing  of  cochineal  scarlets. 
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147.  Application  to  Silk. — Some  of  the  solutions  of 
tin  in  mixtures  of  nitric  and  hydrochloric  acid  were 
formerly  much  used,  in  conjunction  with  Brazil-wood  and 
Logwood,  for  the  production  of  red  and  purple  colours  on 
silk,  under  the  names  of  "  crimson  spirit "  and  "  purple 
spirit."  They  wet*  applied  to  the  fibre  before  or  simul- 
taneously  with  the  colouring  matter.  Since  the  intro- 
duction of  the  coal-tar  colours  these  mordants  are  seldom 
used. 

Stannic  chloride,  however,  is  frequently  used  at  the 
present  time  for  the  i>urpose  of  weighting  white,  and 
light-shades  of  silk.  The  raw  silk  is  steeped  for  some 
time  in  a  cold  solution  of  stannic  chloride,  then  washed 
and  passed  through  a  cold  dilute  solution  of  sodium  car- 
bonate, and  finally  washed  in  water.  After  repeating 
these  operations  several  times,  the  silk  is  boiled-off  in  the 
ordinary  way.  In  this  manner  the  silk  may  be  made  to 
gain  25  per  cent,  in  weight.  This  weighting  gives  the  silk 
a  false  feeling  of  substantiality,  and  is  not  without  some 
injurious  influence  on  many  of  the  colours  subsequently 
applied.  If  the  solution  is  used  at  a  concentration  of 
100°  Tw.,  the  silk  begins  to  dissolve;  it  contracts  very 
considerably  even  when  tHe  solution  is  only  50°  Tw. 

148.  Stannate  of  Soda. — This  salt  is  also  known  as 

"preparing  salt."     It  is  manufactured  on  a  somewhat 

extensive  scale  by  fusing  together  sodium  hydrate,  sodium 

nitrate,  and  tin,  generally  with  the  addition  of  common 

salt: 

2Sn  +  3NaOH  -f  NaNOa  =  2Sn03Na2  -f  NHj 
Sodinm       Sodium         Stannate 
hydrate.      nitrate.  of  soda. 

Other  modes  of  manufacture  are  also  known.  The 
commercial  product  has  the  form  of  iiTegular,  fused- 
looking,  white,  hard  lumps.  It  dissolves  almost  entirely 
in  water  if  freshly  madci,  but  if  kept  for  some  time 
exposed  to  air  and  moisture,  it  decomposes,  and  leaves 
much  white  sediment  on  dissolving.  It  generally  con- 
tains   variable    quantities    of    sodium    carbonate    and 
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common  salt;  some  varieties  contain  also  arsenate  of 
soda  or  tungstate  of  soda.  These  last  additions  are 
supposed  to  increase  or  improve  its  mordanting  qualities, 
but  this  is  extremely  doubtful.  Its  chief  value  depends 
upon  the  amount  of  tin  which  it  contains,  and  this  is 
somewhat  variable,  ranging  as  it  does  from  8  to  20  per 
cent,  according  to  price. 

In  stannate  of  soda,  the  stannic  oxide  plays  the  pai*t 
of  an  acid.  It  is  precipitated  from  its  solution  by  the 
addition  of  a  mineral  acid,  a  reaction  on  which  its  method 
of  application  is  founded. 

149.  Application  to  Cotton, — Stannate  of  soda  is 
employed  to  mordant  cotton  with  hydrated  stannic  oxide 
previous  to  printing  with  certain  colours.  The  cotton  is 
thoroughly  impregnated  with  a  solution  of  stannate  of 
soda  4'*— 10°  Tw.  (Sp.  Gr.  1  •02—1 05),  then  passed.rajndly 
through  very  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  and  at  once  washed. 

Calico  prepared  in  this  manner  is  sometimes  called 
**  steam-prepared  cloth,"  since  it  is  intended  that  certain 
steam-colours  shall  be  printed  upon  it,  more  pai-ticularly 
those  containing  a  tin  or  aluminium  mordant.  The 
stannic  oxide  upon  the  cloth  tends  to  saturate  the  acid 
mordants  of  the  colour,  so  that  the  fabric  is  less  corroded, 
and  a  larger  quantity  of  basic  salt  is  fixed  on  the  fibre. 
If  the  printing  colour  contains  an  aluminium  mordant, 
there  is  probably  fixed  on  the  fibre  a  basic  alumina- 
stannic  compound.  The  result  of  preparing  the  cloth 
with  stannic  oxide  is  that  the  colours  are  richer,  brighter, 
and  faster  to  washing  than  they  otherwise  would  be. 

160.  Application  to  Wool — The  woollen-printer  ap- 
plies stannate  of  soda  as  a  preparation  for  steam-colours 
in  a  manner  similar  to  that  just  described.  The  woollen 
cloth  is  padded  twice  in  a  solution  of  stannate  of  soda 
16°  Tw.  (Sp.  Gr.  1*08),  and  passed  for  five  minutes 
through  a  solution  containing,  per  litre  of  water,  5  cubic 
centimetres  of  sulphuric  acid  168°  Tw.  (Sp.  Gr.  1'84:), 
and  6*26  cubic  centimetres  of  bleaching-powder  solution 
10°  Tw.  (Sp.  Gr.  1-05).     The  cloth  is  then  well  washed 
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and  dried.  More  regular  results  are  obtained  if,  after 
adding  the  cloth  in  stannate  of  soda,  it  is  passed  through 
dilute  sul[^unc  acid  about  3'  Tw.  (Sp.  Gr.  1015),  and 
then,  after  washing,  through  a  solution  ccmtaining  about 
cme-fifth  the  above  quantities  ci  sulphuric  acid  and 
Ueaching  powder  solution,  and  is  finallj  washed.  In 
bleached  wool  the  chlorine  oxidises  the  sulphur  dioxide 
retained  by  the  fibre. 

Stannate  of  soda  is  not  used  in  pr^qiaring  silk. 

CHROMIUM    MORDANTS. 

15L  Two  classes  of  chromium  salts  have  been  hitherto 
used  as  mordants ;  first,  those  corresponding  to  chromic 
oxide  (Or^O,),  and  in  which  the  chromium  is,  as  it  were, 
the  basic  element  of  the  salt ;  and,  secondly,  those  corre- 
sponding to  chromium  trioxide'  (CrO,),  which  plays  the 
part  of  an  acid.  But  it  must  be  well  borne  in  mind  that 
with  the  latter  the  real  mordanting  effect  takes  place 
only  after  reduction  of  the  chromic  acid  to  chromic  oxide. 

Although  the  chromium  mordants  are  cs^ble  of 
yielding  excellent  results,  both  as  r^ards  beauty  and 
^tness  of  colour,  their  use  has  been  comparatively  limited, 
more  particularly  in  cotton  dyeing,  owing  to  the  absence, 
till  recently,  of  satisfactory  methods  of  application. 

The  chromium  trioxide  saJts  are  certainly  aiuJogpus 
in  constitution  to  those  of  aluminium  and  ferric  oxide, 
but  in  many  respects  their  behaviour  towards  the  textile 
fibres  is  very  different. 

152.  Potassimn  Bichromate  (bichromate  of  potash). 
— This  compound  (Kfirfij)  serves  as  the  point  of 
departure  for  making  other  chromium  mordants.  It  is 
manufactui-ed  on  a  large  scale  from  chrome-iron  01*6.  The 
ground  roasted  ore  is  mixed  with  ]x>tassium  carbonate  and 
lime.  The  mixture  is  heated  for  the  pui*pose  of  oxidation 
in  a  reverberatory  furnace,  and  the  calcium  chromate 
formed  is  dissolved  out  with  water.  Potassium  sulphate 
is  added  to  the  solution,  aid  tlie  requisite  amount  of 
sulphuric  acid  is  added  to   the   solution   of  potassium 
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chromate  thus  obtained,  to  convert  the  latter  mto  the 
dichromate. 

The  commercial  product  has  the  form  of  well-detined 
orange-coloured  crystals.  In  the  unground  state  it  is 
not  usually  subjected  to  adulteration. 

It  is  a  powerful  oxidising  agent,  and  on  this  account 
alone  it  is  frequently  employed  by  the  textile  colon  rist, 
although  it  serves  also  as  an  excellent  mordant  for  wool 

158.  Application  to  Cottwi. — Bichromate  of  potash 
is  used  by  the  cotton-dyer  and  calico-printer  in  the  pro- 
duction of  chromate  of  lead  yellow  and  orange.  To 
produce  the  yellow,  the  cotton  is  impregnated  with  a 
soluble  lead  salt  (nitrate  or  acetate),  and,  after  precipita- 
tion of  the  lead  on  the  iibre  as  oxide  or  sulphate  (by 
means  of  ammonia,  lime,  or  sodium  sulphate),  passed 
through  a  hot  dilute  solution  of  potassium  dichromate. 
An  orange  colotir  is  obtained  by  a  subsequent  rapid 
p\8sage  through  boiling  milk  of  lime,  whereby  the 
yellow  lead  chromate  (PbCr04)  is  changed  more  or  less 
into  the  red  basic  lead  chromate,  Fb2Cr05. 

In  the  production  of  browns  or  other  colours  in 
which  catechu  is  a  constituent  element,  potassium 
dichromate  is  used  solely  because  of  its  oxidising  pro- 
perty. The  cotton  is  impregnated  with  a  decoction  of 
catechu,  and  subsequently  passed  rapidly  through  a 
boiling  solution  of  potassium  dichromate.  The  essential 
action  during  this  process  is  that  the  active  principle  of 
the  catechu  (catechin),  which  has  been  attracted  by  the 
cotton,  is  oxidised,  rendered  insoluble,  and  fixed,  it  is  said, 
as  brown  japonic  acid.  There  is,  of  course,  necessarily 
a  simultaneous  deposition  of  chromic  oxide  on  the  fibre 
tlirough  the  reduction  of  the  chromic  acid  of  the  potassiui?i 
dichromate,  and  this  may  serve  as  a  mordant  for  dyeing 
subsequeiitly  with  other  'colouring  matters,  to  produce 
various  shades  of  brown. 

In  dyeing  aniline  black  {see  p.  390),  and  in  the 
development  of  printed  steam-blues,  the  potassium  di- 
chromate is  also  employed  because  of  its  oxidising  action. 
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In  some  cases,  the  oxidising  nature  of  this  salt  is 
made  use  of  for  the  purpose  of  destroying  colour  instead 
of  developing  it  It  is  employed,  for  example,  by  the 
calico-printer  as  a  discharge  for  indigo- vat-blue. 

A  thickened  solution  of  potassium  chromate  is 
printed  upon  the  blue  calico,  which,  after  drying,  is  passed 
rapidly  through  a  cold  and  moderately  concentrated  so- 
lution containing  oxalic  and  sulphuric  acid.  The  moment 
the  printed  parts  containing  the  potassium  chromate 
come  in  contact  with  the  acid  solution,  there  chromic  acid 
is  liberated,  the  blue  is  destroyed,  and  a  white  pattern  on 
a  blue  ground  is  the  result  By  adding  the  potassium 
chromate  to  insoluble  pigment  colours  (vermilion,  chrome 
green,  <$:c.),  thickened  with  albumen,  colotired  dischai'ge 
patterns  are  similarly  produced. 

154.  Application  to  Wool,  —  Bichromate  of  potash 
serves  as  an  excellent  mordant  in  woollen  dyeing.  The 
wool  is  boiled  for  1 — l^  hour  with  a  solution,  containing 
2 — 4  per  cent,  (of  the  weight  of  the  material  employed), 
of  bichromate  of  potash.  After  washing  well,  the 
material  is  ready  for  the  dye-bath. 

One  point  to  be  well  borne  in  mind  by  the  dyer, 
since  it  may  be  the  source  of  uneven  dyeing  occasionally, 
is  that  the  wool  in  the  mordanted  state  is  sensitive  to 
the  action  of  light ;  whereas  the  unexposed  mordanted 
wool  has  a  yellowish  colour,  when  exposed  to  light  it 
becomes  greenish,  through  reduction  of  the  absorbed 
salt  and  deposition  of  chromic  oxide.  The  important 
point  is  that  the  exposed  and  unexposed  portions  behave 
differently  in  tlie  dye-bath.  The  unexposed  part  dyes 
more  rapidly  than  the  other,  and  acquires  a  some- 
what darker  and  less  brilliant  tint  No  doubt  the 
action  of  light  on  wool  mordanted  with  bichromate  of 
potash  is  similar  to  that  which  it  has  upon  a  film  of 
gelatin  impregnated  with  the  same  salt  The  gelatin 
is  rendered  insoluble  in  water — a  fact  which  is  made  use 
of  in  the  autotype  process  of  photography.  Although 
the  slow  dyeing  of  the  exposed  portions  may  be  pai-tly 
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caused  by  the  wool  being  rendered  less  absorbent,  it  is 
also  probably  due  to  the  different  behaviour  in  the  dye- 
bath  of  the  deposited  chromic  oxide  as  compared  with 
that  of  the  absorbed  bichromate  of  potash. 

With  some  colouring  matters — e.g,,  the  yellow  dye- 
woods — larger  percentages  of  mordant  than  those  given 
may  be  employed,  and  deeper  colours  thus  obtained. 
This,  however,  is  not  to  be  recommended,  both  on 
account  of  the  increased  expense,  and  because  the 
dyed  colours  are  said  to  fade  more  quickly.  With 
many  colouring  matters,  the  injurious  effect  of  mordant- 
ing with  a  large  amount  of  bichromate  of  potash  is 
already  apparent  in  the  dye-bath,  the  material  refusing, 
as  it  were,  to  be  dyed,  although  the  real  cause  is  pro- 
bably the  oxidation  and  destruction  of  the  colouring 
matter,  by  the  excess  of  bichromate  of  potash  absorbed 
by  the  wool.  In  such  cases,  the  wool  is  said  to  be 
"  over-chromed." 

The  mordanting  power  of  bichromate  of  potash  for 
wool  is  somewhat  remarkable. 

The  striking  feature  in  connection  with  this  use  of 
bichromate  of  potash  is,  that  with  only  a  comparatively 
small  percentage  of  it,  full  deep  colours  can  be  obtained. 
The  use  of  any  other  salt  containing  an  equivalent 
amount  of  chromium  does  not  yield  to  the  fibre  the  real 
mordanting  body  (chromic  oxide)  so  completely,  and 
colours  of  equal  intensity  are  not  obtained.  It  is  a  mor- 
dant easy  of  application,  very  effective  in  its  action,  and 
one  which  leaves  the  wool  with  a  soft  feel.  If  oxidation 
of  the  wool  does  take  place,  it  is  very  slight,  and  this  is 
certainly  only  a  secondary  accompaniment  not  by  any 
means  the  essential  action  which  accounts  for  the  striking 
character  of  the  mordanting  powers  of  bichromate  of  potash. 

With  many  colouring  matters,  by  the  addition  to  the 
mordanting  bath  of  a  mineral  acid — e.g,,  H2SO4 — just 
sufficient  in  amount  to  take  up  the  potassium  and  liber- 
ate chromic  acid,  the  mordanting  power  of  bichromate 
of  potash  is  slightly  increased,  and  deeper  colours  are 
0 
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ohtftined.  Mordanting  "with  pure  chromic  acid  gives 
similar  results.  In  both  cases  the  mordanted  wool  has 
a  yellowish  colour. 

When  organic  acids  or  acid  salts — e.g.,  tartaric  acid, 
cream  of  tartar,  <fec. — are  used  along  with  the  bichromate 
of  potash,  there  is  production  of  a  chromic  salt  (CrjOj) 
in  the  mordanting  bath,  and  the  wool  assumes  a  green 
colour  through  the  deposition  of  chromic  oxide.  In  this 
case,  the  colours  obtained  in  dyeing,  although  possessing 
more  brilliancy  and  diflfering  in  tint,  are  essentially  the 
same  as  those  obtained  on  the  yellow-coloured  wooL 

The  best  explanation  of  what  takes  place  when  wool  is 
boiled  with  bichromate  of  potash  or  chromic  acid,  is  that 
these  bodies  are  simply  absorbed  in  a  more  or.  less  un- 
changed state,  since  they  are  largely  removed  from  freshly 
mordanted  wool  by  mere  washing  in  water.  In  the  dye- 
bath  they  undoubtedly  suffer  decomposition ;  there,  under 
the  influence  of  the  colouring  matter,  reduction  to  chromic 
oxide  takes  place,  and  the  production  and  fixing  of 
chromium  lake  are  probably  effected  simultaneously. 
The  lesser  brilliancy  of  the  colour  obtained  on  the 
yellow  mordanted  wool  is  explained  by  the  wool  absorb- 
ing the  impure  oxidation  products  of  the  colouring  matter, 
which  of  course  cannot  take  place  in  the  case  of  the  green 
mordanted  wool  where  only  chromic  oxide  is  present. 

Chromiimi  lakes  are  produced  with  the  greatest  ease, 
apart  from  the  fibre,  by  merely  mixing  together  cold 
solutions  of  colouring  matter  {e.g.,  logwood  liquor)  and 
bichromate  of  potash,  and  allowing  them  to  stand  for 
some  time.  Precipitation  at  once  takes  place  on  heating. 
The  reactions  which  occur  in  dyeing  wool  mordanted  with 
bichromate  of  potash  are  probably  strictly  analogous. 

In  some  cases,  the  mordanting  of  the  wool  with  bi- 
chromate of  potash  takes  place  after  boiling  with  a  decoc- 
tion of  the  colouring  matter,  e.g.,  with  Camwood  and  the 
allied  woods.  In  the  application  of  Catechu  to  wool,  the 
oxidising  action  is  the  essential  action,  and  the  same 
;nethod  is  adopted. 
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155.  Application  to  Silk, —  Bichromate  of  potash  in 
used  in  the  production  of  catechu  browns  ;  the  method 
being  similar  to  that  employed  for  obtaining  the  same 
colours  on  cotton  (see  p.  207).  It  is  occasionally  used 
also  in  a  like  manner  with  certain  logwood  blax;ks. 

156.  Sodium  Bichromate.— This  salt  (Na2Cro07-2H20) 
has  been  introduced  into  commerce  as  a  substitute  for  the 
more  expensive  potassium  salt.  It  is  sold  both  in  the 
crystalline  and  in  the  dehydrated  state.  Being  somewhat 
deliquescent,  it  requires  to  be  kept  closed  up  or  in  a 
dry  atmosphere;  ite  greater  solubility  gives  it  an  ad- 
vantage over  the  potassium  salt  in  some  cases,  e.g.^  in 
the  printing  of  coloured  discharges  on  indigo-vat-blue 
calico.  If  equally  pure  it  may  be  capable  of  replacing 
the  potassium  salt  in  most  of  its  applications,  possibly 
in  all. 

157.  Barium  Ghromate  (BaCr04)  is  an  insoluble 
yellow  precipitate,  which  has  been  used  as  a  pigment 
by  the  calico-printer  under  the  name  of  "  yellow  ultra- 
marina"  Its  chief  recommendation  is  that  it  does  not 
blacken  when  subjected  to  the  influence  of  sulphuretted 
hydrogen. 

158.  Lead  Chromate  (PbCr04)  is  a  yellow  precipitate 
known  by  the  name  of  "  chrome  yellow."  It  is  fre- 
quently used  as  a  pigment  by  the  calico-printer,  but, 
unfortunately,  it  is  blackened  by  sulphuretted  hydrogen. 

Mixtures  of  PbCr04  with  the  red  basic  compound 
PbaCrOg  constitute  the  pigment  "  chrome-orange  "  of  the 
calico-printer. 

159.  Copper  Chromate. — ^When  a  solution  containing 
copper  sulphate  and  potassium  dichromate  is  boiled,  a 
basic  salt  (Cu3CrOQ'2H20)  is  thrown  down  as  a  brown 
precipitate.  Such  a  solution  has  been  employed  for  mor- 
danting wool  with  good  results. 

160.  Chrome-Alum  (Potassium  chromium  sulphate), 

— This  substance  [p  *  >  (804)4-241120],  though  contain- 
ing no  aluminium  is  so  called  because  its  crystalline  form 
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and  chemical  constitution  are  similar  to  those  of  ordinary 
alum.  It  is  obtained  in  large  quantities  as  a  by-product 
in  the  manufacture  of  artificial  Alizarin  from  anthracene, 
in  which  case  it  contains  calcium  sulphate  and  organic 
matter  as  impurities.  If  necessary,  it  may  be  specially 
prepared  by  adding  to  a  solution  of  bichromate  of  potash 
containing  the  requisite  quantity  of  sulphuric  acid, 
any  substances  readily  oxidised,  e.g.,  sulphurous  acid, 
oxalic  acid,  alcohol,  sugar,  starch,  glycerine,  &c.  The 
following  equation  represents  generally  the  reaction 
which  takes  place : — 

2K2Cr207  +  8  (H2SO4)  +  34H2O  +  6H2=  2  [  ^^  |  (S04)4-24HaO] 
Potassium  z,\^  » 

dichromate.  Chrome  alum. 

The  organic  substances  mentioned  are  added  as 
rapidly  as  the  violent  reaction  and  effervescence  will 
permit.  The  mixture  becomes  much  heated,  and  care 
should  always  be  taken  not  to  allow  it  to  cool,  otherwise 
there  is  a  possibility  of  the  reaction  ceasing,  and  external 
heat  would  then  have  to  be  applied. 

The  following  proportions  of  ingredients  are  employed 
by  calico-printers :  100  grams  of  KgCrgOy,  220  grams 
of  water,  123  grams  of  H2SO4,  168^  Tw.  (Sp.  Gr.  1-84), 
24  grams  of  starch.  When  properly  made,  the  solution 
should  have  a  bluish-green  colour;  if  olive-green,  it 
still  contains  undecomposed  bichromate  of  potash. 
Since  the  liquid  has  been  heated,  crystallisation  takes 
place  with  difficulty ;  but,  as  a  rule,  after  standing  for 
a  lengthened  period,  it  deposits  dark  purple  crystals. 
These  dissolve  in  cold  water,  with  a  dirty  bluish-violet 
colour,  but  if  the  solution  be  heated  above  70°  C,  it 
acquires  a  gi-een  colour.  On  long  standing  the  original 
colour  returns. 

The  violet  solution  contains  the  normal  salt,  whereas 
the  green  solution  is  said  to  contain  a  mixture  of  basic 
and  acid  salts.     This  explanation  is  simpler  and  better 
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than  that  which  supposes  the  existence  of  two  moditica- 
tions  of  chromium  hydrate. 

These  violet  and  green  solutions  differ  from  each  other 
in  many  of  their  reactions,  ejj.,  bai-ium  chloride  docs  not 
precipitate  the  whole  of  the  sulphuric  acid  from  the  «^rcfn 
solution  at  the  ordinary  tempei'ature,  whereas  with  the 
violet  solution  the  decomposition  is  normal ;  ammonia 
precipitates  hydrated  chromic  oxide,  Cr2(0H)^,  from  both 
solutions,  but  only  that  obtained  from  the  violet  solution 
is  soluble  in  excess  of  ammonia.  Similar  differences  are 
shown  by  other  chromic  salts. 

A  normal  chrome-alum  solution  is  not  decomposed 
either  by  heating  or  by  dilution. 

By  adding  calculated  amounts  of  an  alkaline  car- 
bonate or  chromium  hydrate  to  a  solution  of  the  normal 
chrome-alum,  solutions  containing  basic  chromium  sul- 
phates are  obtained,  for  example,  such  as  are  represented 
by  the  following  formulae  : — 

Cr2(S04)2(OH)2,  Cr4(804)3(01I)g,  Cr,(S04)(OH)4. 

Such  solutions  will,  of  course,  contain  also  potassium 
and  sodium  sulphate.  Unlike  those  of  the  corresponding 
aluminium  compounds,  they  show  no  sign  of  dissociation 
on  heating  (Liechti  and  Suida). 

Dissociation  by  dilution  is  accelerated  the  more  basic 
the  salt  is,  e,g.^  a  solution  containing  Cr3(S04)2(OH)o  must 
be  diluted  85-fold  before  precipitation  ensues,  whereas 
Cr2(S04)  (OH)^  requires  only  1  -B-fold  dilution ;  but  in  all 
cases  the  precipitation  is  not  complete.  The  presence  of 
sodium  sulphate  makes  the  solution  less  sensitive  to  dis- 
sociation by  dilution.  Parallel  with  these  facts  are  those 
which  refer  to  the  behaviour  of  chrome-alum  solutions  to 
the  fibre ;  with  increase  of  basicity  a  larger  amount  of 
chromic  oxide  is  deposited  on  the  fibre  by  the  operations 
of  impregnation,  drying,  and  ageing.  A  solution  of 
normal  chrome -alum  containing  224*6  grams  per  litre 
{i.e.y  an  amount  equivalent  to  150  grams  of  aluminium 
sulphate     per     litre)     deposits    on    the    cotton    fibre 
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1'8  per  cent  of  the  chromic  oxide  presented  to  it,  an 
eqoivalcnt  solution  of  the  basic  chrome-alom  containing 
Cr2S0^(0H)^  (made  from  chrome-alom  and  sodium 
carbonate)  gives  up  87*5  per  cent,  of  the  available 
chromic  oxide.  The  pi-esence  of  sodium  sulphate  in 
the  solution  hindei-s  this  deposition  of  mordant  con- 
siderablj. 

A  solution  of  chrome-alum  is  precipitated  on  the  ad- 
dition of  sodium  hydrate  or  ammonia,  but  the  precipitate 
redissolves  in  an  excess  of  the  precipitant  The  alkaline 
solutions  thus  obtained  are  precipitated  on  boiling.  The 
precipitates  caused  by  sodium,  carbonate,  phosphate,  and 
silicate  are  not  redissolved  in  excess. 

The  basic  salt  Cr4(S04)3(OH)g  behaves  towards  these 
reagents  in  a  similar  manner.  It  is  remarkable  that 
some  of  the  basic  sulphates  are  precipitated  on  the  addi- 
tion of  acetic  acid  or  sodium  acetate. 

The  most  basic  salt  solution  obtainable  by  neutral- 
ising chrome -alum  with  sodium  carbonate  contains 
Cr2804(OH)^  thus  ; 

[K2Cr^(S04)4-24H30]    -f    2Xa2C03   -h   2^,0  =  Cr2S04(OH)4  -h 
Clurome-aliun.  Sodium  Basic 

carbonate.  chromiom  salpbatfC. 

-h  K2SO4  -h  2Na2S04  +  2C0j  -h  24HaO. 

The  presence  of  !>odium  sulphate  makes  the  solution 
less  sensitive  to  dissociation  by  dilution.  This  retarding 
influence  is  already  seen  from  the  fact  that  the  most  basic 
salt  obtainable  by  neutralising  chrome-alum  with  sodium 
(•arbonate  is  Cr3SO^(OH)4,  while  if  the  chix)me-alum  is 
neutralised  by  adding  chromic  hydrate,  the  most  basic 
bait  obtainable  is  Cr4(SOJ3(OH)g  (Liechti  and  Suida). 

161.  Chromium  Sulphate  [Cr3(S04)3]  may  be  prepared 
Ity  dissolving  hydrated  chromic  oxide  in  sulphuric  acid. 
Violet  and  green  solutions  exist.  Basic  salts  are  prepared 
by  neutralising  solutions  of  the  normal  salt  with  chromic 
hydrate  or  sodium  carbonate.  The  most  basic  salt  which 
can  be  pr(»pared  by  the  latter  means  is  Cr4(S04)3(OH)g 
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which  decomposes  spontaneously  after  standing  for  three 
months. 

2Cr,(S04),  +  3Na,C0,  +  3HjO  =  Cr4(S04)5(OH),  +  SXajSO*  -4- 

Kormal  Sodium  Bmic  Sodiom 

chromhaiin  carbonate.  chromium  sulphate,     sulphate, 

sulphate. 

-h  3C0j. 

With  the  use  of  chromic  hydrate,  the  most  basic  salt 
obtainable  is  Cro(SOJo(OH)2,  thus  ; 

ZCtsCSO*),  +  Crs(OH),  =:  3Cr,(SOj2(OH:0- 
Chromic  Basic 

hydrate.       chromium  sulphate. 

In  the  first  case  the  neutralising  can  be  pushed  to  a 
further  limit  because  there  the  presence  of  the  sodium 
sulphate  tends  to  retard  the  dissociation  of  the  basic  salt 
Neither  of  these  is  .so  basic  as  the  solutions  similarly 
obtained  from  chrome-alum.  Both  the  normal  and  the 
basic  chromium  sulphates  behave  in  respect  of  dissociation 
by  heating  and  by  dilution,  like  the  corresponding  chrome- 
alum  solutions ;  the  same  may  be  said  of  their  behaviour 
with  sodium  hydrate,  ammonia,  sodium  carbonaU^,  phos- 
phate, and  silicate.  ^ 

A  solution  of  noimal  chromium  sulphate  (equivalent 
to  224*6  grams  of  chrome-alum  per  litre)  deposits  12*8  jier 
cent,  of  Uie  available  CraO.^  on  the  cotton  fibre  by  the 
operations  of  impregnation,  drying,  and  ageing ;  an  equi- 
valent solution  of  the  basic  salt  Cr.j(S04)3(OH)g  made 
from  chromium  sulphate  and  sodium  carbonate  yields 
to  the  fibre  86*4  per  cent,  of  the  available  chromic  oxide. 
Although  these  solutions  of  pure  chromium  sulphate 
cannot  be  made  as  basic  as  those  of  chrome-alum,  they 
give  up  practically  the  same  amount  of  chromium  oxide 
to  the  fibre  under  the  above  conditions,  because  they  are 
moi*e  sensitive  (Liechti  and  Suida). 

162.  Chromium  Acetate. — A  solution  of  the  normal 
salt  [Cr2(C2H802)fl]  maybe  prepared  by  mixing,  in  suitable 
propoitions,   solutions   of    lead   acc^tate   and   chromium 
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sulphate  or  chrome-alum ;  in  the  latter  case,  of  course, 
potassium  sulphate  is  present. 

[<^'  1  (S04)4-24H20]   +    3[Pb(C,HA)2-3HaO]  =  Civ.(C2H802)6 
*^^2  )  Lea4  acetate.  Cnromium 

Chrome  alum.  acetate. 

+  3PbS04  -f  KaS04  +  SSHaO. 

It  is  both  interesting  and  remarkable  that  a  solution 
of  normal  chromium  acetate,  prepared  as  above  indicated, 
is  not  dissociated  on  boiling,  however  much  diluted  the 
solution  may  be.  It  is  not  precipitated  in  the  cold  by 
caustic  alkalis,  alkaline  carbonates,  phosphates,  a,nd  sili- 
cates, ammoniacal  soap,  or  sulphated-oil  solutions,  but  on 
hoUinff  with  these  additions,  complete  precipitation  is 
effected.  The  duration  of  the  boiling  necessary  to  cause 
decomposition  varies  with  the  amount  of  dilution,  and 
if  the  addition  made  be  phosphate  of  soda,  very  long 
boiling  is  required  (Liechti  and  Suida). 

A  solution  of  pure  chromium  acetate  can  be  eva^K)- 
rated  to  dryness,  and  be  even  heated  to  230**  C,  it  is 
said,  without  losing  its  solubility. 

If  a  freshly  prepared  violet  solution  of  normal  chro- 
mium acetate  be  boiled,  it  becomes  greenish-violet,  and  if 
basic  salts  are  made  from  this  by  the  addition  of  sodium 
carbonate,  they  soon  decompose.  A  similar  change  takes 
place  if  a  solution  of  the  normal  salt  is  kept  for  a  long 
time  ;  it  loses  its  violet  colour,  and  is  then  readily  precipi- 
tated by  sodium  carbonate  on  heating.  Somewhat  less 
sensitive  basic  mordants  are  obtained,  if  the  sodium  car- 
bonate is  added  in  two  portions,  and  the  liquid  is  gently 
heated  after  the  first  addition. 

On  the  contrary,  if  from  a  freshly  prepared  violet 
solution  of  normal  chromium  acetate,  basic  solutions  are 
made  by  adding  sodium  carbonate,  such  solutions  retain 
the  violet  colour ;  they  may  be  kept  for  a  long  time,  and 
may  even  be  heated  gradually  to  the  boiling  point  with- 
out undergoing  decomposition.  If,  however,  after  long 
keeping,  a  very  slighb  further  addition  of  sodium  carbon- 
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ate  is  made,  complete  decomposition  takes  place  at  once 
on  boiling  the  solution. 

Solutions  of  basic  acetates  may  be  obtained  by  making 
suitable  additions  of  an  alkaline  carbonate  to  solutions  of 
the  normal  salt,  or  by  adding  lead  acetate  to  solutions  of 
basic  chromium  sulphates.  It  is  possible  even  to  make 
a  solution  so  basic  that  it  contains  three  molecules  of 
sodium  carbonate  to  one  of  chromium  acetate. 

It  is  an  interesting  fact  that  the  more  basic  a  chro- 
mium acetate  is,  the  more  lead  sulphate  it  can  hold  in 
solution.  On  the  addition  of  acetic  acid  it  is  i)recipitated. 
The  presence  of  sodium  acetate  also  causes  lead  sulphate 
to  be  dissolved,  but  in  this  case  an  addition  of  acetic  acid 
does  not  precipitate  it  (Liechti  and  Suida). 

The  basic  chromium  acetates  are  not  dissociated  by 
dilution,  and  only  the  most  basic  dissociate  on  heating ;  a 
solution,  for  example,  of  the  basic  salt  Cro(CoH30o)j(OH)3 
(made  from  basic  chromium  sulphate  and  lead  acetate,  and 
equivalent  to  224*6  gi'ams  of  chrome-alum  per  litre)  is  not 
dissociated  on  heating,  unless  it  be  diluted  75-fold.  It 
yields  to  the  cotton  fibre  by  the  operations  of  impregna- 
tion, drying  and  ageing,  29*5  i)er  cent,  of  the  available 
chromic  oxide.  The  more  basic  salt  Cro(CoH30o)3(OH)3 
made  in  the  same  way,  dissociates  when  heated  to  80° — 
90^  C,  and  gives  up  to  the  cotton  fibre  66  per  cent,  of  the 
chromic  oxide  presented  to  it.  An  equivalent  solution  of 
normal  chromium  acetate  yields  only  8*4  per  cent,  of  the 
available  chromic  oxide  to  the  fibre  when  similarly  applied. 

163.  Chromium  Sulphate -Acetate. — Solutions  of 
these  are  prepared  by  adding  to  a  solution  of  chrome- 
alum  such  amounts  of  lead  acetate  as  are  insufficient  to 
cause  complete  decomposition.  They  bear,  to  a  certain 
extent,  the  character  of  solutions  of  chromium  acetate, 
not  being  affected  in  the  cold  by  the  ordinary  precipi- 
tants,  but  only  on  heating.  Basic  salts  are  made  in  the 
same  way,  substituting  basic  chromium  sulphates  for 
chrome-alum.  Only  the  most  basic  show  signs  of  disso- 
ciation on  heating  or  diluting. 
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164.  Chromium  Nitrate  and  Chromium  Chloride  are 
prepared  by  the  double  decomposition  of  solutions  of 
chrome-alum  with  lead  nitrate  and  barium  chloride  re- 
spectively. 

Solutions  of  basic  salts  are  prepared  by  making 
suitable  additions  of  an  alkaline  carbonate.  These 
solutions,  on  diluting  and  heating,  behave  very  similarly 
to  the  corresponding  solutions  of  chromium  sulphate,  Le., 
they  are  not  readily  dissociated.  The  nitrate  seems  to  be 
the  most  susceptible,  and  the  sulphate  the  least,  while 
the  chloride  holds  an  intermediate  place. 

165.  Chromium  Nitrate- Acetate. — Solutions  of  this 
salt  may  be  made  by  mixing  together  solutions  of  chrome- 
alum,  lead  nitrate,  and  lead  acetate. 

Cr2(S04)3  +  Pb(N03)2  +  2[Pb(C2H302)2-3H30]  = 
Lead  nitrate.  Lead  acetate. 

=  Cr2(N03)2(C8H30j)4  -f  3PbS04  +  6HjO. 

Normal 
chromium  nitrate-acetate. 

Basic  salts  are  prepared  by  adding  sodium  carbonate  to 
solutions  of  the  normal  salt. 

A  veiy  suitable  method  of  preparing  solutions  of  basic 
salt  is  to  reduce  bichromate  of  ix)tash  with  glycerine, 
the  requisite  amounts  of  nitric  and  acetic  acid  being  also 
added,  thus  : 

2KaCrj07  -\-  6HNO3  +  ^CaHiO.  +  6Hj  =  4KNO3  + 

Acetic  acid. 

-f  2Cr2(X03)  (C,H302)2(OH)34-  8H,0. 
Cliromiam  nitrate-acetate. 

Dissolve  100  grams  of  bichromate  of  potash  in  150 
grams  of  warm  water,  then  add  131  grams  of  nitric  acid, 
64°  Tw.  (Sp.  Gr.  1  32) ;  cool  the  solution  a  little,  and 
add  gradually  a  mixture  of  29  grams  of  glycerine  and  134 
gi-ams  of  acetic  acid,  10®  Tw.  (Sp.  Gr.  1*05).  The  solu- 
tion obtained  may  be  evaporated  a  little  and  cooled,  in 
order  to  allow  the  potassium  nitrate  to  crystallise  out. 

166.  Chromium    Thiocyanate. — A  solution  of  the 
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normal  salt  Cr2(0NS)g  is  prepared  by  mixing  together 
solutions  of  normal  chromium  sulphate  and  barium 
thiocyanate.  With  solutions  of  sodium  hydrate,  am- 
monia, sodium  carbonate,  and  phosphate,  it  behaves  very 
like  a  chrome-alum  solution.  Basic  salts  are  prepared  by 
adding  sodium  carbonate  to  a  solution  of  the  normal  salt. 
The  most  basic  salt  Cr2(CNS)(OH)5  decomposes  after  a 
few  hours'  standing,  but  the  rest  are  quite  stable. 

The  chromium  thiocyanate  solutions  are  not  dis- 
sociated either  by  boiling  or  by  dilution ;  if,  however,  di- 
luted excessively,  and  then  boiled  or  allowed  to  stand  for 
a  long  time,  some  of  the  more  basic  salts  dissociate. 

A  solution  of  the  basic  salt  Or2(CNS)2(OH)4  (equiva- 
lent to  224*6  grams  of  chrome-alum  per  litre)  gives  up  33*6 
per  cent,  of  the  available  chromic  oxide  to  the  cotton  fibre 
by  the  operations  of  impregnation,  drying,  and  ageing. 
In  this  respect  chromium  thiocyanate  is  much  behind 
chrome-alum  and  chromium  sulphate. 

167.  Alkaline  Chromium  Mordants. — In  considering 

the  previous  mordants,  it  has  been  stated  that  sodium 
hydrate,  and  ammonia  precipitate  theii*  solutions,  and 
that  an  excess  of  the  precipitant  redissolves  in  the  cold 
the  precipitate  at  first  formed.  Although,  therefore,  pre- 
cipitated and  washed  chromic  hydrate  is  not  soluble  in 
caustic  soda  or  in  ammonia,  the  above  fact  enables  one  to 
make  what  is  practically  an  alkaline  solution  of  chromic 
hydrate.  Such  solutions  are  prone  to  decompose  spon- 
taneously, but  the  more  alkaline  the  solution,  the  less 
liable  they  are  to  do  this,  and  it  is  quite  possible  to  use 
them  for  the  purpose  of  mordanting  cotton. 

168.  Application  of  tlte  Chrommni  Salts  to  Cotton. — 
The  gi'eat  importance  of  chromic  oxide  as  a  mordant  for 
cotton,  and  the  stability  of  its  lakes,  have  long  been 
recognised,  but  until  recently  no  very  satisfactory  methods 
of  fixing  it  simjjly,  and  in  sufficient  quantity  upon  the 
fibre,  were  recognised. 

Chromium  nitrate,  sulphate,  nitrate-acetate,  and  ace- 
tate have  been  much  used  by  the  calico-printer  for  steam- 
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coloui-8,  6.^.,  for  blacks,  browns,  olives,  «fec.,  the  colour- 
ing matters  used  in  conjunction  with  them  being,  as  a 
rule,  decoctions  of  Logwood,  Quercitron  Bark,  Sapan- 
wood,  Alizann,  tkc. 

The  method  of  impregnating  the  cotton  with  the 
chromium  solution  and  steaming  seemed  indeed  as  if  it 
might  be  the  only  method  of  fixing  an  adequate  amount  of 
mordant  on  the  fibre  for  pui-poses  of  dyeing,  since  the  ordi- 
nary methods  of  precipitation  employed  with  the  aluminium 
and  iron  mordants  give  only  very  indifierent  results. 

Satisfactory  results  are,  however,  obtained  by  adopt- 
ing the  method  proposed  by  H.  Kbchlin.  The  cotton  is 
impregnated  with  the  chromium  solution,  dried,  and  then 
passed  through  a  boiling  solution  of  carbonate  of  soda 
(100  grams  per  litre).  Solutions  of  the  basic  sulphate, 
Cr4(S04)3(OH)6,  and  the  basic  nitrate,  Ci*2(N02)3(OH)3,give 
the  best  result;  then  follows  the  basic  nitrate-acetate, 
Cr2N03(C2H30j,)2(OH)3 ;  but  all  the  chromium  salts,  even 
the  normal  ones,  allow  a  satisfactory  amount  of  mordant 
to  be  precipitated  upon  the  fibre  by  this  method.  If  the 
temperature  of  the  soda  solution  is  below  the  boiling 
point,  or  if  phosphate  of  soda,  tfec,  be  substituted  for  the 
carbonate,  the  results  obtained  on  dyeing  are  not  so 
good.  With  regard  to  this  last  point,  it  is  quite  possible 
that  the  difference  may  be  caused  through  the  precipitated 
chromic  phosphate  not  possessing  such  a  power  of  attract- 
ing colouring  matter  as  hydrated  chromic  oxide. 

If  the  cotton  before  being  impregnated  with  the 
chromium  solution  is  prepared  with  ammoniacal  sul- 
phated  oil  (100  grams  per  litre),  the  results  obtained 
on  dyeing  are  still  further  improved.  In  this  case 
ground  chalk  suspended  in  water  may  be  substituted  for 
the  soda  solution,  and  with  equally  good  results. 

Liechti  and  Schur  have  shown  that  a  solution  of 
chromium  acetate  or  nitrate-acetate,  is  not  precipitated 
by  addition  of  an  alkali  in  the  cold,  but  only  on  heating, 
and  point  out  that  this  fact  is  capable  of  being  applied  by 
the  calico-printer  for  steam-coloui-s.     The  printing-colour 
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may  be  made  by  mixing  in  the  cold,  suitable  proportions  of 
chromium  nitrate-acetate,  sodium  carbonate,  and  colouring 
matter.  Good  results  are  obtained,  for  example,  with 
such  colouring  matters  as  Logwood  extnict  and  Alizarin, 
the  chief  difficulty  being  apparently  that  tlie  mixture  is 
apt  to  decompose  and  become  gelatinous  on  standing. 

The  following  are  the  proportions  of  ingredients  of 
a  steam-alizarin-chocolate  mixture  given  by  Liechti  and 
Schur : — 

100  cubic  centimetres  of  basic  chromium-nitrate-acetate  58°  Tw. 

(Sp.Gr.  1-29). 
260  grams  of  alizarin  (10  per  cent,  paste). 

25        „        ammonia  (20  per  cent.). 

11        „         sodium  carbonate  crj'stals. 

Make  up  to  one  litre  with  water. 

More  recently  H.  KSchlin  has  observed  that  cellulose 
possesses  the  property  of  attracting  chromic  oxide  by 
mere  steeping  for  several  hours  in  an  alkaline  solution 
of  chromium  acetate.  The  following  is  the  solution 
recommended  :  100  grams  of  chromium  acetate,  23"  Tw. 
(Sp.  Gr.  1*115),  100  grams  of  caustic  soda,  66°  Tw. 
(Sp.  Gr.  1*33),  50  grams  of  water.  Cotton  may  be  mor- 
danted by  steeping  in  this  solution  for  twelve  hours ; 
after  washing  it  is  ready  for  dyeing.  In  practice,  how- 
ever, the  method  of  drying,  quick  steaming,  and  washing, 
.  is  preferred.  As  already  stated,  the  greater  the  alkali- 
nity of  the  solution,  the  less  liable  it  is  to  decompose 
spontaneously. 

Another  method  adopted  by  the  calico-printer,  but 
capable  of  wider  application,  is  to  print  or  pad  the  calico 
in  a  solution  containing  potassium  dichromate,  sodium 
thiosulphate,  and  magnesium  acetate.  At  the  ordinary 
temperature,  and  without  access  of  light,  these  various 
salts  do  not  react  upon  each  other,  but  if  the  printed  or 
padded  cloth,  after  drying,  is  steamed  under  the  influence 
of  the  magnesium  acetate,  reduction  of  the  potassium 
dichromate  by  the  thiosulphate  takes  place,  and  chromic 
oxide  is  deposited  upon  the  fibre. 
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employed   aa  an  oxidising  agent  in  the   production  of 
certain  logwood  blacks. 

Copper  sulphide  forms  a  usual  constituent  of  the 
aniline  black  printing- colour  of  the  calico-printer. 
During  the  ageing  process  it  is  changed  into  copper 
sulphate,  which  assists  in  the  oxidation  of  the  aniline  salt. 

177.  AjypHmtion  to  Wool, — Copper  sulphate  may  be 
used  as  a  veritable  mordant  in  wool-dyeing,  and  be  applied 
after  the  boiling  of  the  wool  with  the  colouring  matter  as 
a  so-called  "  saddening  "  agent.  Very  often  it  is  used  in 
this  manner  along  with  ferrous  sulphate.  In  conjunction 
with  cream  of  tartar,  it  may  certainly  be  applied  in  the 
ordinary  manner,  i.e.,  previous  to  boiling  with  the  solu- 
tion of  colouring  matter,  but  the  colours  thus  produced 
possess  no  superiority  over  those  obtained  by  the  use  of 
other  cheaper  mordants,  e.g.,  bichromate  of  potash. 

178.  Application  to  Silk. — Copper  salts  were  for- 
merly used  in  conjunction  with  Logwood  for  obtaining 
imitation  indigo  blues.  At  present  they  are  occasionally 
used  as  "  saddening  "  agents,  and  to  give  a  particular  tone 
of  colour  to  cei-tain  blacks. 

LEAD    MORDANTS. 

179.  Lead  Acetate  [Pb(C2H3p2)/3H20],  known  also 
as  "  white  sugar  of  lead,"  is  prepared  by  dissolving  the 
requisite  amount  of  litharge  (PbO)  in  acetic  acid,  and 
evaporating  the  solution  to  crystallisation.  "  Brown 
sugar  of  lead  "  is  prepared  in  the  same  way,  substituting 
crude  acetic  acid  or  pyroligneous  acid  for  the  purer  acid. 

A  solu  ti on  of  th e  basic  lead  acetate,  ( CoH302)2Pb20  "HgO, 
is  obtained  by  dissolving  the  calculated  amount  of 
litharge  in  a  solution  of  the  normal  acetate.  By  using 
excess  of  litharge,  a  still  more  basic  solution  is  obtained. 
Both  solutions  soon  become  milky  through  absorption  of 
carbonic  acid  from  the  air. 

180.  Lead  Nitrate  [Pb(N03)2]  is  prepared  in  a  similar 
manner  by  dissolving  litharge  in  hot  dilute  nitric  acid. 
It  frequently  contains  copper  as  an  impurity.    A  solution 
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of  basic  nitrate  of  lead  [Pb(N03)(0H)]  is  obtained  by 
boiling  a  solution  of  the  normal  salt  with  the  calculated 
amount  of  litharge. 

Application  of  lead  salts  to  the  fibres, — The  above 
salts  are  used  both  by  the  calico-printer  and  the 
cotton-dyer  for  the  production  of  orange  and  yellow 
colours.  The  cotton  is  printed  or  impregnated  with 
a  solution  of  the  lead  salt,  and  afterwards  passed  into 
a  solution  of  bichromate  of  potash.  With  the  calico- 
printer,  steaming  of  the  dried  printed  fabric  and  fixing 
of  the  lead  as  lead  sulphate,  by  means  of  sodium 
sulphate,  may  intervene;  with  the  cotton-dyer  these 
operations  are  replaced  by  passing  the  cotton  impregnated 
with  lead  salt  into  a  bath  containing  milk  of  lime  or 
ammonia.  In  the  colour  produced,  the  lead  oxide  fixed 
on  the  fibre  may  fairly  be  considered  to  act  as  the  mor- 
dant, and  the  bichromate  of  potash,  or  chromic  acid,  as 
the  colouring  matter. 

Basic  lead  acetate  is  used  for  the  weighting  of  white 
silk. 

The  great  defect  of  lead  colours  is  that  they  are 
poisonous,  and  are  blackened  when  exposed  to  the  action 
of  sulphuretted  hydrogen. 

MANGANESE   MORDANTS. 

Although  hydrated  manganese  oxides  may  act  as 
mordants,  manganese  salts  have  not  hitherto  been  em- 
ployed by  the  dyer  for  this  purpose. 

181.  Manganous  Chloride  [MnCla^HaO,]  obtained 
as  a  by-product  when  dissolving  manganese  dioxide 
in  hydrochloric  acid  for  the  production  of  chlorine,  is 
used  in  dyeing  cotton  manganese  brown  or  bronze.  The 
cotton  is  impregnated  with  a  solution  of  manganous 
chloride,  then  submitted  to  the  action  of  ammonia  or 
passed  through  a  boiling  solution  of  caustic  soda,  and  the 
manganous  hydrate  thus  precipitated  is  oxidised  to  form 
brown  manganic  hydrate  either  by  exposing  the  cotton 
to  air  or  by  passing  it  through  a  dilute  solution  of  bleach- 
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ing  -powder.  Cotton  thus  dyed  brown  may  be  further 
treated  with  solutions  of  various  aromatic  amines,  e.g,^ 
sulphates  of  aniline,  naphthylamine,  &c.,  for  the  pro- 
duction of  fast  aniline  black,  naphthylamine  brown,  &c. 
In  this  case  the  manganic  oxide  acts,  not  as  a  mordant, 
but  as  an  oxidising  agent  towards  the  organic  salts. 

182.  Potassium  Pennanganate  [KMnOJ  is  pre- 
pared by  heating  a  mixture  of  manganese  dioxide, 
potassium  chlorate  and  caustic  potash,  and  extracting 
the  sintered  mass  with  water.  On  account  of  its  power- 
ful oxidising  properties,  it  has  been  proposed  as  a  bleach- 
ing-agent  for  cotton,  wool,  and  silk.  Its  application  in 
this  direction  has,  however,  met  with  little  success. 

SULPHUR   AS   A   MORDANT. 

183.  It  has  been  observed  by  Lauth  that  when 
wool  is  boiled  with  a  solution  of  thiosulphate  of  soda 
(NajSaOg'SHaO)  (generally  called  hyposulphite  of  soda), 
to  which  a  mineral  acid  has  been  added,  the  fibre 
undergoes  a  peculiar  change.  It  loses  its  elasticity,  and 
becomes  soft  and  contracted.  Amorphous  sulphur  is, 
indeed,  precipitated  upon  the  fibre,  and  thus  imparts  to  it 
a  special  attraction  for  certain  basic  coal-tar  colouring 
matters.  This  property  has  been  made  use  of  in  practice 
in  dyeing  with  Methyl  and  Malachite  Greens,  for  which 
(more  particularly  the  former)  wool  has  little  affinity. 
Experiment  proves  that  only  that  modification  of  sulphur 
which  is  insoluble  in  carbon  disulphide  can  act  as  a 
mordant  in  this  way. 

SILICA  AS  A   MORDANT. 

184.  It  has  been  observed  that  if  cotton  or  wool  be 
impregnated  with  a  solution  of  silicate  of  soda,  and  then 
passed  into  dilute  mineral  acid,  so  as  to  precipitate 
silica  upon  the  fibre,  they  dye  up  very  well  in  solutions  of 
certain  coal-tar  colouring  matters,  for  which  they  have 
naturally  little  or  no  attraction.  It  has  been  found,  too, 
that    precipitated    silica    has    the   power   of   attracting 
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alumina   and   other   mordants,    and   can  then  be  dyed 
much  in  the  same  way  as  mordanted  cotton  can. 

TANNIC  ACID   AS   A  MORDANT   AND   AS   A   FIXING-AGENT 

FOR   MORDANTS. 

185.  Tannic  Acid  is  the  name  given  to  a  certain 
astringent  principle  found  in  Gall  -  nuts,  Sumach, 
Myrobalans,  and  other  vegetable  products,  which  are 
largely  used  by  the  textile  colourist. 

It  is  readily  extracted  from  the  above  substances  by 
means  of  a  mixture  of  alcohol  and  ether.  In  its  pure 
state,  it  appears  as  an  amorphous,  colourless  powder, 
very  soluble  in  water,  and  possessing  a  strong  astringent 
taste  and  an  acid  character. 

Its  employment  by  the  dyer  depends  upon  the  fol- 
lowing properties : — 

1.  Towards  colouring  matters  of  a  basic  character — 
e.g.,  Magenta,  Malachite  Green,  <fec. — tannic  acid  acts  the 
part  of  a  mordant,  as  truly  as  alumina  does  towards  such 
phenolic  colouring  matters  as  Alizarin,  since  it  combines 
with  the  colourless  base  they  contain,  to  produce  an 
insoluble  coloured  lake  or  pigment.  During  the  precipi- 
tation of  the  solution  of  a  basic  colouring  matter  by 
tannic  acid,  there  is  always  a  liberation  of  the  hydro- 
chloric acid  or  other  acid  in  combination  with  the  colour- 
base.  J.  Kochlin  has  noticed,  for  example,  that  the 
addition  of  an  alkali — e.g.,  carbonate  of  soda — to  the 
mixture,  feicilitates  the  precipitation  and  renders  it  more 
complete.  For  the  production  of  a  tannic  acid  lake,  it  is 
not  at  all  essential  that  the  tannic  acid  should  be  in  the 
free  state.  Insoluble  metallic  tannates  possess  an  equal, 
if  not  greater,  attraction  for  basic  colouring  mattera. 
The  presence  of  the  metallic  oxide  facilitates  the  decom- 
position by  reason  of  a  portion  neutralising  the  liberated 
acid  of  the  colouring  matter,  and  it  is  probable  that  a 
very  insoluble  dibasic  compound  (tannate  of  antimony 
and  colour-base)  is  produced.  The  use  of  an  insoluble 
metallic  tannate  prevents  the  colour-lake  formed  on  the 
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fibre  from  being  re-dissolved  during  the  process  of  dyeing 
or  of  final  washing,  either  by  excess  of  tannic  acid  or  colour- 
ing matter.  It  is  well  known  that  excess  of  tannic  acid 
gives  soluble  compounds  with  basic  colouring  matters,  a 
fact  which  makes  it  necessary  to  apply  to  the  cotton  fibre, 
first  the  exact  amount  of  tannic  acid  requisite,  and  then 
the  colouring  matter. 

2.  Just  as  tannic  acid  can  produce  insoluble  com- 
pounds with  organic  colour-bases,  so  it  does  with 
innrganic  bases,  e.g.,  alumina,  ferric  oxide,  stannic  oxide, 
&c.  These  bases  act,  as  we  know,  as  mordants  for 
colouring  matters  of  an  acid  character  (Alizarin,  &c.), 
and  whether  they  be  in  the  fonn  of  hydrates  or  combined 
with  tannic  acid  (or  other  acids,  e.g.,  phosphoric,  arsenic 
acid,  (fee),  they  still  have  the  power  of  attracting  such 
colouring  matters  to  produce  coloured  lake^.  It  is  on 
this  account  that  tannic  acid  is  frequently  employed  as 
a  precipitant,  or  "  fixing  agent,"  for  such  mordants  as 
those  of  aluminium,  tin,  and  iron. 

3.  The  tannic  acid  compound,  obtained  with  the  iron 
mordants,  possesses  a  bluish-black  colour,  sufficiently 
intense  in  itself  to  serve  as  a  grey,  or  even  black,  dye. 
In  this  particular  connection,  tannic  acid  might  certainly 
be  considered  as  a  true  colouring  principle,  in  the  same 
sense  as  Alizarin.  In  many  cases,  however,  the  bluish- 
black  tannate  of  iron  serves  merely  to  darken  or  intensify 
the  colour  obtained  by  the  use  of  some  other  specially 
applied  colouring  matter,  fixed  either  by  reason  of  the 
tannic  acid  or  the  ferric  oxide,  and  in  such  cases,  one 
may  say,  that  the  tannate  of  iron  plays  the  double  part 
of  mordant  and  ground-colour. 

Some  of  the  fibres  possess  a  considerable  power  of 
attracting  tannic  acid  from  its  solutions  without  the  aid  of 
any  intermediary  substance.  The  amount  of  tannic  acid 
thus  fixed  by  the  cotton  fibre  depends  largely  upon  the 
concentration  of  the  solution  employed,  and,  indeed, 
cotton  well  charged  with  tannic  acid,  by  steeping  in  a 
strong  solution,  will  give  up  a  portion  of  the  tannic  acid 
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if  steeped  in  an  excessively  dilute  solution,  or  even  the 
whole  of  it  if  immersed  in  a  current  of  pure  water.  The 
attractive  power  of  the  cotton,  however,  is  much 
stronger  than  the  solvent  power  of  the  water  ;  according 
to  J.  KOchlin,  cotton  impregnated  with  tannic  acid,  by 
steeping  in  a  solution  containing  50  grams  per  litre,  will 
even  gain  additional  tannin  if  steeped  in  a  solution  con- 
taining 20  grams  per  litre.  It  will  even  retain  the  whole 
of  its  tannic  acid  in  a  solution  containing  as  little  as  5 
grams  per  litre,  and  will  only  begin  to  lose  tannic  acid  in 
a  solution  containing  2  grams  per  litre.  It  is  evident 
from  this  last  fact  that  it  is  not  possible  to  exhaust  a 
tannic  acid  bath — a  fact  which  has  analogies  in  dyeing 
the  woollen  fibre  with  some  coal-tar  colouring  matters. 
Cotton  attracts  tannic  acid  less  readily  from  an  alcoholic 
or  acetic  acid  solution  than  from  water, 

186.  Application  to  Cotton. — To  the  cotton-dyer 
and  calico-printer,  tannic  acid  is  one  of  the  most  useful 
substances,  whether  it  be  employed  in  the  form  of  the 
vegetable  products  containing  it  or  in  a  technically  pure 
state. 

There  are  two  methods  of  preparing  cotton  with 
tannic  acid.  The  first  consists  in  working  or  steeping  the 
cotton  in  a  tannic  aicid  solution  for  a  comparatively  long 
period — the  duration  varying  with  the  concentration  of 
the  solution — and  then  removing  the  excess  of  liquid  by 
squeezing  or  wringing,  this  being  succeeded  in  some  cases 
by  drying.  The  second  method  is  that  of  padding ,  which 
consists  in  simple  impregnation  with  the  solution  for  a/ew 
seconds,  then  squeezing  and  drying;  in  which  case,  the 
solutions  employed  must  contain,  at  least,  ten  times  as 
much  tannic  acid  as  those  in  the  first  method^  to  be 
equally  effective. 

In  both  methods  it  is  advantageous  to  ^^  the  tannic 
acid  on  the  fibre  as  an  insoluble  compound,  so  that  the 
prepared  cotton  will  bear  washing  in  water  without  any 
of  the  tannic  acid  dissolving  off  then  or  in  any  subsequent 
batL 
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The  drying,  and  even  subsequent  steaming,  of  tannin- 
prepared  cotton,  which  is  sometimes  adopted,  does  not 
fix  the  tannic  acid  in  such  a  manner  as  to  prevent  its 
being  abstracted  by  water;  after  these  operations,  the 
cotton  is  simply  in  a  more  suitable  state  for  passing  into 
the  fixing  bath,  since  the  latter  is  then  less  liable  to  be 
contaminated  with  tannic  acid  dissolved  from  the  cotton, 
and  stronger  colours  also  are  subsequently  obtained. 

In  the  steeping  method,  the  absorption  of  tan- 
nic acid  by  the  cotton  is  somewhat  slow,  and  it  can- 
not be  accelerated  by  raising  the  temperature  of  the 
solution  beyond  50°  —  60°  C.  At  and  beyond  this 
temperature,  the  cotton  even  loses  some  of  the  tannic 
acid  which  it  takes  up  at  lower  temperatures.  The 
duration  of  steeping  can  be  diminished,  however,  by 
employing  stronger  solutions.  In  practice,  it  is  usual  to 
immerse  the  cotton  in  a  hot  solution,  and  to  prolong  the 
steeping,  when  possible,  during  twelve  to  twenty-four 
hours,  or  even  more,  until  the  liquid  becomes  cold.  The 
initial  heating  of  the  solution,  in  this  case,  may  have  the 
beneficial  eff'ect  of  driving  out  the  air  from  the  interstices 
of  the  cotton,  thus  permitting  its  more  equal  and 
thorough  penetration  by  the  liquid. 

The  steeping  method  is  adopted  by  the  cotton-yam 
dyer.  If  basic  coal-tar  colours  are  to  be  subsequently 
applied,  the  tannin  is  fixed  on  the  cotton  by  working  the 
latter  for  half  an  hour  or  more  in  a  cold  bath  of  stannic 
chloride,  4°— 8°  Tw.  (Sp.  Gr.  1-02— 1-04),  or  in  a  hot 
solution  of  tartar  emetic,  10 — 20  grams  per  litre,  for 
a  few  minutes.  For  grey  or  black,  the  tannin-prepared 
cotton  is  worked  for.  | — 1  hour  in  a  solution  of 
acetate  or  nitrate  of  iron,  P—4°Tw.(Sp.Gr.  1-005— 1-02). 
If  the  tannic  acid  solution  contains  1  centigram  per  litre, 
a  perceptible  grey  tint  is  produced ;  with  0*5  grams  per 
litre,  and  an  immersion  lasting  one  hour,  one  metre  of 
calico  may  be  dyed  a  moderately  deep  grey  colour;  with 
20  grams  per  litre,  a  very  deep  grey ;  and  with  100  grams 
per  litre,  a  black. 
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The  drying  and  steaming  of  tannin-prepared  cotton 
yarn,  although  it  would  yield  deeper  shades,  is  avoided, 
partly  on  economical  grounds,  but  also  because  the  yam 
would  tend  to  be  unevenly  prepared. 

The  dyer  of  calico  and  mixed  goods  (cotton  and  wool) 
adopts,  as  a  rule,  an  unimportant  modification  of  the 
steeping  method,  using  always  cold  or  at  most  tepid 
solutions  of  tannin. 

When  plain  colours  are  required  by  the  calico-printer 
the  padding  method  is  adopted,  or  the  thickened  tannic 
acid  solution  is  printed.  After  drying,  the  padded  or 
printed  calico  is  steamed,  passed  through  tartar-emetic 
solution,  and  washed.  It  is  then  ready  for  dyeing  with 
the  requisite  coal-tar  colour  solution. 

The  following  method  is  frequently  employed  by  the 
calico-printer: —  The  usual  iron,  aluminium,  or  other 
mordants  are  printed,  aged,  and  fixed  in  the  ordinary 
manner,  and  the  goods  are  then  dyed  in  a  tannin  bath 
with  the  addition  of  glue-size,  in  order  to  keep  the  un- 
printed  parts  (the  "whites")  unsoiled.  A  slight  soaping 
at  60°  C.  and  washing  remove  the  tannin  from  the  un- 
mordanted  portions.  The  goods  are  then  ready  for  dye- 
ing with  the  desired  colour  solutions.  In  this  method,  the 
ordinary  mordants  are  changed  into  tannates.  and  the  pro- 
cess admits  of  the  mordants  being  discharged  at  certain 
points  by  printing  over  them  with  acid  "  covers,"  so  as  to 
produce  a  pattern  previous  to  dyeing  with  tannin. 

Similar  effects  can  be  produced  by  printing  on  the 
calico  a  thickened  mixture  of  mordant,  tannic  acid,  and 
tartaric  acid,  drying,  steaming,  and  dyeing. 

Still  another  method  employed  by  the  printer  is  to 
print  on  the  calico  a  thickened  mixture  containing  tan- 
nic acid,  tartaric  acid,  and  coal-tar  colour  solution ;  then 
dry,  steam,  and  pass  through  tartar-emetic  solution, 
and  wash  or  boil  with  soap.  The  tartaric  acid  used  in 
the  last  two  cases  acts  as  a  solvent  for  the  compound  of 
tannic  acid  and  metallic  oxide  or  colouring  matter,  and 
prevents  the  soiling  of  the  printing-colours  by  iron. 
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In  its  capacity  as  a  fixing -agent  for  aluminium 
mordants,  tannic  acid,  in  the  form  of  Sumach,  has  long 
been  used  by  the  Turkey-red  dyer.  Its  mode  of  applica- 
tion is  given  on  page  432. 

187.  Application  to  Silk.  —  Tannin  matters  are 
largely  employed  by  the  silk-dyer,  partly  for  the  purpose 
of  adding  weight  to  the  silk,  and  partly  as  the  basis  of 
certain  black  dyes. 

Silk  is  able  to  absorb  as  much  as  15  per  cent,  of  its 
weight  from  a  cold  solution  of  tannic  acid  without  its 
brilliancy  or  feel  being  injuriously  affected ;  it  seems, 
indeed,  to  gain  slightly  in  strength.  From  a  hot  solution 
silk  will  gain  as  much  as  25  per  cent,  of  its  weight,  and 
this  more  rapidly  even  then  from  a  cold  solution.  At 
70°  C.  the  action  is  already  nearly  complete,  the  maximum 
effect  being  reached  a  little  below  the  boiling  point. 

Although  the  tannic  acid  seems  to  be  well  fixed,  and 
resists  washing  with  water,  a  solution  of  soap,  especially 
if  warm,  is  able  to  remove  the  whole  of  the  tannic  acid, 
leaving  the  silk  slightly  tinted,  and  with  its  original 
properties  more  or  less  modified. 

The  action  of  tannic  acid  on  silk  is  regarded  by  some 
as  a  chemical  one ;  it  seems,  at  any  rate,  to  be  similar  to 
that  which  it  has  upon  animal  skins.  Tanned  silk  does 
not  allow  endosmose  and  exosmose  to  take  place  through- 
out its  substance.  This  is  well  seen  by  the  fact  that, 
whereas  raw  and  boiled -off  silk  absorb  considerable 
quantities  of  basic  ferric  sulphate  (see  p.  185),  tanned 
silk  has  to  a  large  extent  lost  this  property. 

When  tannic  acid  is  applied  to  silk  for  the  purpose  of 
yielding  a  black  dye,  the  silk  is  repeatedly  steeped 
in  tepid  solutions  of  tannic  acid  (chestnut  extract)  and 
pyrolignite  of  iron. 

OIL  AS  A  MORDANT  AND  AS  A  FIXINO  AGENT  FOR  MORDANTS. 

188.  Use  of  Oils  in  Dyeing,— The  fact  that  fatty 
matters  can  be  advantageously  employed  by  the  dyer 
has    been   recognised    from    very   early    times.       The 
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ancient  Hindoos,  when  intending  to  dye  calico  red  by 
means  of  Madder,  were  in  the  habit  of  first  steeping 
the  cloth  in  milk  and  then  exposing  it  to  the  sun.  In 
later  years,  in  the  process  of  dyeing  Turkey-red  (the 
modem  descendant  of  the  ancient  Hindoo  red),  the  pre- 
paration of  the  cloth  with  olive  or  other  oils  forms  one  of 
the  most  characteristic  features.  The  particular  rdle  of 
the  oil  in  this  process  and  the  chemical  changes  which  it 
undergoes  have  been  fruitful  sources  of  discussion,  and 
even  now  different  opinions  on  these  points  are  held  by 
chemists. 

Of  the  various  modern  views  as  to  the  part  which  the 
oil  plays,  when  fixed  upon  the  fibre,  the  most  rational 
seems  to  be  that  it  acts  largely  as  2k  fixing-agent  for 
the  aluminium  mordant  employed. 

Soon  after  the  introduction  of  the  coal-tar  colouring 
mattei's,  it  was  noticed  that  oil-prepared  cotton,  suit- 
able for  Turkey-red,  could  be  readily  dyed  with  those  of 
a  basic  nature.  In  this  case  the  modified  oil  acts  the 
part  of  a  mordant  in  the  same  way  as  tannic  acid. 

189.  Olive  Oil,  and  Castor  Oil. — These  oils  are 
representatives  of  the  large  class  of  those  fatty  matters 
which  are  to  be  considered  as  the  glycerine  salts  or  ethers 
of  various  fatty  acids. 

The  essential  constituent  of  olive  oil  is  triolein 
C3H5(0'Ci8H330)3,  the  free  fatty  acid  of  which  is  oleic 
acid,  OigHsgOOH. 

Olive  Oil  is,  however,  a  mixture  of  two  fatty  matters, 
the  other  constituent  being  tripalmitin^  CoH^^O'CioK^fi)^ 
t.e.,  the  glycerine  compound  of  palmitic  acid. 

This  substance  separates  from  olive  oil  in  a  more  or 
less  crystalline  state  during  cold  weather.  Exposed  to 
the  air  for  a  lengthened  period,  olive  oil  becomes  rancid, 
a  change  which  is  owing  to  the  liberation  of  free  fatty 
acid.  Subjected  to  the  action  of  steam,  it  is  also  partly 
decomposed,  and  again  free  fatty  acid  is  produced.  By 
boiling  with  caustic  or  carbonated  alkalis,  olive  oil  is 
saponified ;  in  other  words,  it  is  decomposed,  glycerine 
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being  liberated  with  production  of  an  alkali  compound  of 
the  fatty  acid,  i.e.,  soap.  When  the  oil  is  merely  well 
shaken  with  a  dilute  solution  of  alkali,  saponification  does 
not  take  place,  but  there  is  produced  a  white  milky  liquid 
or  &inulsion  in  which  the  oil  is  in  an  extremely  fine  state 
of  subdivision.  The  presence  of  a  little  free  fatty  acid  is 
decidedly  favourable  to  the  production  of  an  emulsion  of 
some  permanence. 

Emulsive  oil  (Fr.,  huile  toumante)  is  simply  olive 
oil  more  or  less  rancid,  and  hence  well  adapted  for  pro- 
ducing a  tolerably  permanent  emulsion. 

By  the  action  of  concentrated  sulphuric  acid  upon 
olive  oil  the  latter  is  decomposed,  and  very  complex  sub- 
stances are  produced,  the  nature  of  which  has  been 
explained  by  the  researches  of  Liechti  and  Suida.  Two 
parts  by  weight  of  olive  oil  are  well  mixed  with  one  part 
of  sulphuric  acid  168°  Tw.  (Sp.  Gr.  1*84),  taking  care  to 
keep  the  mixture  cool.  After  standing  for  twenty-four 
hours,  the  mixture  is  washed  with  a  solution  of  common 
salt  to  free  it  from  excess  of  acid. 

The  product  of  the  reaction  consists  essentially  of  two 
substances  distinguishable  from  each  other  by  reason  of 
their  differing  solubility  in  water  and  ether.  Both  sub- 
stances are  of  an  oily  character,  and  possess  acid  properties. 

The  following  equation  possibly  represents  the  reaction 
which  takes  place  : — 

2C8H,(Ci8H3302)3  +  7H2SO4  =  C42H78O12S  H-  4C18H34O8  + 
tri-olein.  oxyoleic-gly-         oxyoleXo- 

cerine,    sul-  acid, 

phuric-ether 

-t-  6SO24-4H2O. 

The  substance  which  is  very  soluble  in  water  and 
only  slightly  so  in  ether  is  a  so-called  compound  -  ether, 
bearing  the  name  oxyoleic-glycerine-sulphuric-ether,  and 
possessing  the  following  composition  : — 

C18H33O3  )  n  TT  .OTT 

C4,H„Oi,8  or  SO,  ^X»5».X5 
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When  boiled  with  dilute  caustic  alkali,  it  decomposes 
with  the  production  of  insoluble  oxy oleic  acid,  glycerine, 
and  sulphuric  acid.  Its  alkaline  compound  is  soluble,  but 
those  of  the  alkaline  earths  and  heavy  metals  are  inso- 
luble ;  they  are  readily  obtained  by  mixing  its  aqueous  or 
alkaline  solutions  with  solutions  of  the  metallic  salts. 
The  aluminium  compound  [Al4(043H740iaS)8j  is  a  white  or 
slightly  yellowish  body. 

The  substance  which  is  insoluble  in  water  but  soluble 
in  ether  is  oxy oleic  acid  (OigHg^Og).  It  is  readily  soluble 
in  alkaline  water,  forming  a  soapy  liquid,  which  produces 
with  solutions  the  salts  of  the  alkaline  earths,  earths,  and 
heavy  metals,  tarry  or  flocculent  precipitates  very  soluble 
in  ether. 

A  secondary  reaction  seems  also  to  take  place, 
probably  giving  rise  to  the  production  of  an  intermediate 
and  unstable  ether  derivative  of  oxystearic  acid.  This  is 
decomposed  during  the  washing  with  water,  and  produces 
sulphuric  acid,  and  oxystearic-glycerine-aulphv/ric-etJier 
(C43H8JO12S)  and  oxystearic  acid  (OigHgaOa). 

2(Ci8H3s02)sC8H5+7HaS04+  SHjO  =  Ci^U^O^^^  +  4Ci8H3eOa  + 
Tri-olem,  Oxystearic  -       Oxystearic 

glycerine-sxil-  acid, 

phniic  ether. 

+  6H2SO4. 

Castor  oU  consists  essentially  of  the  glycerine  com- 
pound of  ricinoleic  acid,  CjgHggOa'OH,  and  has  the  composi- 
tion C3H,(0-Oi8H3302)3. 

If  in  the  above  reaction  castor  oil  be  substituted  for 
olive  oil,  similar  substances  to  those  just  mentioned  are  pro- 
duced, namely,  trioxyoleic-glycerine-sulphv>riC'€ther  ; — 

C^H^O^S.  or         Sa|§|».gH 

and  trio  xy oleic  acid  (C18H34O5). 

The  castor  oil  product  is  now  a  commercial  article,  and 
is  sold,  more  or  less  diluted  with  water  and  neutralised 
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with  caustic  soda  or  ammcmia,  under  the  following  names^ 
Turkey-red  oil,  alizarin  oil,  »nlphated  oH,  soluble  oil,  &c 

When  properly  made  and  perfectly  neatralised  or 
rendered  slightly  alkaline,  it  dissolves  in  distilled  water, 
giving  a  perfectly  clear  solution.  If  the  water  contains 
lime,  &c,  the  solution  is  more  or  less  milky,  from  the 
formation  of  the  lime  compound. 

Some  commercial  "  soluble  oils  "  are  merely  solutions 
of  a  castor  oil  soda- soap.  These  are  readily  made  by  boiling 
castor  oil  with  the  requisite  amount  of  dilute  caustic 
alkali ;  saponification  takes  place  with  the  greatest  ease. 

190.  Application  to  Cotton. — As  a  fixing-agent  for 
aluminium  or  iron  mordants,  the  method  of  applying  oil 
in  its  several  forms  to  cotton  is  given  under  the  head  of 
"Application  of  Alizarin."     {See  pp.  428,  438,  443.) 

As  a  mordant  for  the  basic  coal-tar  colours,  oil  is 
generally  applied  in  the  form  of  sulphated  castor  oil, 
castor  oil  soap,  or  even  ordinary  oil  soap. 

For  mordanting  yam  or  calico,  the  first,  second,  third, 
and  fourth  oi)erations,  given  on  pp.  427,  438,  442,  may  be 
employed,  but  frequently  only  the  first,  second,  and  fourth 
arc  adopted,  i.e,,  the  bleached  material  is  first  impregnated 
with  the  alkaline  solution  of  sulphated  oil  or  soap, 
then  immersed  in  a  solution  of  alumiaium  salt,  and 
finally  washed  previous  to  dyeing ;  if  dried  and  steamed 
before  dyeing,  the  colour  is  faster  to  washing  and  soap- 
ing. Since  in  this  ai)plication  the  modified  fatty  acid  is 
the  real  mordanting  body,  the  aluminium  salt  must  be 
con8id(?red  as  only  employed  for  the  purpose  of  fixing  it. 
The  fact  is  that  the  metallic  compounds  of  these  modified 
oils  are  duplex  mordants,  either  the  basic  or  acid  con- 
stituent of  the  compound  may  act  in  the  capacity  of 
mordant,  according  as  the  colouring  matter  employed  is 
of  the  opposite  character.  The  metallic  compounds  of 
tannic  acid  are  in  exactly  the  same  position. 

The  aniline  colours  fixed  by  means  of  oil  mordants 
are  brighter  than  those  fixed  with  tannic  acid,  but  they 
are  not  so  fast  to  boiling  soap  solutions. 
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The  calico-piinter  makes  considerable  use  of  sulpliated 
oil  as  a  genend  prepare  for  steam-alizarin  and  steam- 
aniline  colours  containing  tannic  acid,  since  the  presence 
of  the  oil  in  the  fibre  intensifies  and  brightens  the 
majority  of  these  colours  very  considerably,  and  makes 
them  faster  to  boiling  soap  solution.  The  cloth  is 
simply  padded  in  a  neutral  or  slightly  ammoniacal  solu- 
tion, more  or  less  dilute,  and  dried  previous  to  printing. 

Apart  from  their  use  as  mordants,  sulphated  castor 
oil  and  castor  oil  soap  are  largely  used  in  finishing  for 
the  purpose  of  softening  heavily-starched  goods,  or  dyed 
cloth  or  yam,  which  would  otherwise  have  an  unpleasant 
harsh  "feel."  The  principal  objection  to  their  use  for 
this  purpose,  and  one  which  is  sometimes  brought  against 
their  use  as  mordants,  is  that,  after  a  lengthened  period, 
the  goods  contract  an  unpleasant  rancid  odour. 

191.  Application  to  Wool  and  Silk, — Oil  mordants 
have  not  yet  found  any  use  as  such  for  wool  and  silk. 

Certain  preparations  made  by  mixing  olive  oil  and 
sulphuric  acid  have  hitherto  been  used  only  for  softening 
pur|)oses. 

ALBUMEN,    CASEIN,    GLUE,    ETC.,    AS    MORDANTS. 

192.  Albumen  is  a  nitrogenous  animal  substance 
soluble  in  cold  or  tepid  water.  Its  solutions  are  co- 
agulated by  the  addition  of  mineral  acids  and  solutions 
of  various  metallic  salts,  and  also  if  heated  to  about 
70^  C,  in  both  cases  the  albumen  being  rendered  in- 
soluble. 

In  chemical  composition  it  is  allied  to  wool  and  silk, 
and  when  coagulated  it  behaves  towards  colouring 
matters  like  these  fibres.  It  is  because  of  the  above 
properties  that  albumen  is  of  use  to  the  textile  colouiist. 

Hgg  albumen  is  represented  in  its  purest  form  by  the 
white  of  egg.  This  is  evaporated  to  dryness  at  a  low 
temperature,  and  the  dry  soluble  product  thus  obtained 
in  the  form  of  light  yellow  horny  flakes  is  an  article  of 
commerce. 
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If  kept  dry,  it  can  be  stored  for  a  considerable  time 
without  being  injuriously  affected ;  but,  if  damp,  putre- 
faction sets  in,  and  it  becomes  more  or  less  insoluble  in 
water. 

Blood  albumen  very  closely  resembles  egg  albumen  in 
its  composition  and  properties.  The  chief  difference  is 
that  it  is  somewhat  darker  in  colour.  It  is  obtained  by 
evaporating  at  a  low  temperature  the  serum  of  the 
blood  of  oxen,  &c  The  commercial  product  has  the 
appearance  of  dark  brownish-olive  scales.  Solutions  of 
albumen  readily  putrefy,  especially  in  warm  weather; 
this  may  be  retarded,  or  even  prevented,  by  slight  addi- 
tions of  borax  or  sodium  bisulphite. 

193.  Application  to  Cotton, — Albumen  is  of  great 
use  to  the  calico-piinter  for  the  purpose  of  fixing  in- 
soluble pigments — e.g.,  ultramarine  blue,  chrome  green, 
aniline-colour  lakes,  &c. — or  soluble  pigments  like  the 
coal-tar  coloura  The  colour  in  question,  either  in  the 
solid  state  as  an  impalpable  powder  or  in  solution,  is 
mixed  in  the  cold  with  the  albumen  solution;  the 
mixture  is  then  printed  on  the  calico.  After  dyeing, 
the  printed  cloth  is  steamed. 

The  albumen  thus  coagulated  is  fixed  mechanically 
and  more  or  less  superficially  on  the  fibre,  and  holds  the 
insoluble  pigment  in  the  same  way  throughout  its  mass. 
When  used  in  the  above  manner  for  fixing  the  soluble 
coal-tar  colours,  the  albumen  itself  is,  as  it  were,  dyed. 

The  concentration  of  the  albumen  solution  must  vary 
according  to  the  amount  of  pigment  to  be  fixed. 

For  purposes  o£  dyeing  with  coal-tar  colours,  cotton 
may  be  impregnated  with  albumen  solution,  dried,  and 
steamed,  or  the  albumen  may  be  coagulated  by  passing 
the  cloth  through  dilute  mineral  acid.  Albumen  has, 
however,  not  been  largely  used  by  the  dyer  in  this  way, 
partly  because  of  its  expense. 

In  the  dyeing  of  wool  and  silk,  albumen  finds  no  use, 
although  it  is  still  employed  to  a  limited  extent  in 
woollen-printing. 
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194.  Casein,  or  the  curd  of  milk,  sold  commer- 
cially as  a  yellowish  granular  powder  under  the  name  of 
lactaHne,  is  prepared  by  precipitating  skimmed  milk 
with  dilute  acids.  Its  chemical  composition  is  similar  to 
that  of  albumen,  but  its  properties  differ  considerably. 
It  is  insoluble  in  pure  water,  but  soluble  in  alkaline 
solutions,  e.g.f  ammonia,  borax,  &c  As  a  solvent  borax 
is  preferable  on  account  of  its  antiseptic  properties.  It 
is  used  occasionally  by  the  calico-printer  as  a  substitute 
for  albumen.  It  Ls  not  coagulated  by  steaming,  and  can 
only  serve  for  colours  requiring  a  moderate  degree  of 
fastness. 

195.  Glue  or  Gelatin  is  a  nitrogenous  substance 
obtained  by  boiling  bones,  skins,  and  other  animal 
matters  with  water,  and  evaporating  their  solutions  at 
a  low  temperature.  Its  employment  by  the  textile 
colourist  depends  upon  the  fact  that  its  solutions  are 
precipitated  by  tannic  acid,  and  that  the  precipitate  so 
produced  attracts  many  of  the  coal-tar  colours  from  their 
solutions.  In  this  respect  it  serves  as  a  fixing-agent  for 
the  tannic  acid,  but  as  a  nitrogenous  albuminoid  substance 
it  may  at  the  same  time  act  as  a  mordant. 

FIXING-AGENTS   FOR   MORDANTS. 

196.  One  of  the  essential  conditions  of  mordanting  is, 
that  the  mordants  should  be  presented  to  the  fibres  in  a 
state  of  solution,  and  that  the  real  mordanting  body 
should  be  precipitated  from  the  solution  and  upon  the 
fibre  in  such  a  manner  as  to  be  firmly  fixed  upon  the 
latter. 

The  various  methods  of  effecting  this  have  been  given 
when  treating  of  the  application  of  each  mordant  to  the 
different  fibres.  Among  others  will  have  been  noticed 
that  of  employing  solutions  of  certain  salts  capable  of 
forming  insoluble  precipitates  with  the  mordants.  Such 
precipitants  or  fixing-agents  deserve  to  be  specially,  even 
if  only  briefly,  referred  to.      Those  fixing-agents,  which 
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under  certain  circumstances  act  as  mordants  themselves 
(e.g.,  fatty  acids,  tannic  acid,  gelatin,  stannic  chloride), 
have  already  been  considered.  Of  the  rest  the  following 
are  important : — 

197.  Sodium  Hydrate  (NaHO).— A  solution  of  this 
substance  is  used  for  the  purpose  of  precipitating  and 
fixing  upon  cotton  ferric  and  manganic  oxides,  which  in 
themselves  serve  as  colours.  For  other  mordants — e,g,^ 
stamiic  oxide  and  alumina — it  serves  as  a  solvent  It  is 
largely  employed  in  cotton  bleaching,  and  is  of  general 
use  as  an  alkali  for  neutralising  acids,  &c. 

198.  Sodium  Phosphate  (Na2HPO,12H30).— This 
salt  is  used  with  advantage  as  a  general  precipitant  for 
aluminium  mordant.  In  special  styles  of  work,  e.g.,  the 
production  of  red  and  pink  on  Turkey-red  prepared  cloth, 
it  gives  excellent  results.  It  is  sometimes  used  by  the 
calico-printer  and  dyer  for  the  same  purpose,  but  its 
expense  prevents  it  from  being  so  extensively  employed 
as  it  otherwise  would  be. 

199.  Sodium  Arsenate  (Na2HAs04l2H20).— This 
salt  occurs  in  commerce  in  the  dehydrated  state,  in 
sinter-like  masses,  generally  containing  common  salt  and 
about  50 — 55  per  cent  sodium  arsenate.  As  a  fixing 
agent  for  mordants  it  behaves  very  like  sodium  phosphate. 
It  is  extensively  used  by  the  calico-printer  as  a  substitute 
for  cow-dung  in  the  so-called  operation  of  "  dunging  "  or 
"  cleansing." 

The  use  of  such  a  poisonous  salt  for  this  purpose  is 
not  followed  by  the  injurious  consequences  one  might 
at  first  sight  expect,  since  it  is  either  washed  out 
of  the  cloth  subsequently,  or  is  fixed  thereupon  in  an 
insoluble  and  innocuous  form.  To  the  cotton-yam-dyer 
who  works  his  material  in  the  solution  by  hand,  this  salt 
is  not  to  be  recommended  as  a  fixing-agent,  since  it  readily 
causes  ulcerated  sores  on  the  hands  of  the  workmen. 
It  must  be  borne  in  mind,  too,  that  its  employment  may 
entail  contamination  of  the  neighbouring  stream  with  a 
poisonous  salt. 
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200.  Sodium    Tetrasilicate  or  Silicate  of   Soda, 

]S'a2Si409. — Under  the  name  "  soluble  glass,"  this  com- 
pound is  met  with  in  commerce  in  the  solid  form.  In 
solution,  it  can  be  used  as  a  fixing- agent  for  aluminium 
and  other  mordants  on  cotton.  It  has,  however,  not  found 
very  general  employment  in  England  for  this  purpose, 
since  there  is  always  the  risk  that  excess  of  caustic  or 
carbonated  alkali  may  bo  present,  in  which  case  alumina, 
more  or  less  fixed  on  the  fibre  by  drying  or  ageing, 
would  be  partly  dissolved  oflf  again,  and  lead  to  unsatis- 
factory results.  Well-made  silicate  of  soda  is,  however, 
free  from  defects  of  this  kind,  except  through  the 
tendency  of  its  solutions  to  dissociate  and  form  a  mixture 
of  acid  and  basic  silicate.  Mordants  not  soluble  in  alkali 
— e,g,^  those  of  iron  and  chromium — are  not  injuriously 
affected  by  sodium  silicate.  Aluminium  mordants  fixed 
by  means  of  silicate  of  soda  do  not  attract  colouring 
matter  so  readily  in  the  dye-bath  as  if  fixed  by  sodium 
arsenate,  nor  are  the  colours  produced  so  bright. 

201.  Sodium  Carbonate  (NagCOalOHjO).— This  salt 
constitutes  the  "  soda  crystals  "  or  "  washing  soda  "  of 
commerce.  The  salt,  Na2C03*H20,  is  sold  in  an  almost 
chemically  pure  state  under  the  name  of  "  crystal  car- 
bonate." It  is  largely  used  for  purposes  of  neutralising 
acid  liquids,  and  in  a  crude  calcined  form  as  soda-ash 
in  bleaching  cotton.  It  serves  as  the  most  useful  fixing 
agent  for  ferric  and  chromic  oxides  on  cotton;  in  the 
former  case  its  solution  is  used  cold ;  in  the  latter 
boiling  hot. 

202.  Ammonia  (NH3). — This  gas,  dissolved  in  water, 
serves  for  general  purposes  of  neutralising.  It  serves  as 
a  fixing-agent  for  lead  acetate,  but  for  fixing  aluminium 
and  iron  mordants  on  cotton  it  is  unsuitable,  not  only 
on  account  of  its  volatility,  but  because  it  does  not 
give  such  good  results  as  sodium  phosphate  and 
arsenate. 

203.  Ammonium  Carbonate  [H (NH 4)003+ 
NH^OOgNHj]. — ^This  commercial  salt  forms  a  white,  semi- 
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transparent,  fibrous  mass.  When  it  is  dissolved  in  water, 
the  carbamate,  NH4OO2NH2,  is  changed  into  the  normal 
salt,  (N  114)2003.  According  to  Liechti  and  Wolf,  it  is 
one  of  the  best  agents  for  fixing  alumina  upon  cotton. 
Make  a  solution  containing  40  grams  of  ammonium  car- 
bonate per  litre,  and  use  it  cold,  or  at  a  temperature  of 
45°— 50*"  C. 

204.  Calcium  Carbonate  (CaCOs). — ^As  ground  chalk 
or  "whitening,"  this  substance  is  frequently  employed  for 
the  purpose  of  neutralising  acid  liquids,  and  forms  occa- 
sionally an  excellent  fixing-agent  for  alumina  and  other 
mordants  upon  cotton,  e.g.,  upon  oil-prepared  calico.  As 
an  addition  to  the  alizarin  dye-bath,  it  has  long  rendered 
essential  aid  to  the  full  development  of  the  ultimate 
colour,  though  it  is  now  advantageously  replaced,  in  many 
instances,  by  calcium  acetate. 

205.  Antimony  Potassium  Tartrate  [K(SbO)C4H40J. 
— This  salt,  better  known  as  "tartar- emetic,"  is  only 
slightly  soluble  in  water.  It  precipitates  a  solution  of 
tannic  acid,  especially  if  ammonium  chloride  is  present. 
Tartar-emetic,  employed  for  fixing  tannic  acid  in  its 
capacity  as  a  cotton  mordant  for  basic  coal-tar  colours, 
gives  most  satisfactory  results.  Its  chief  rival  is,  perhaps, 
stannic  chloride.  Both  fixing  agents  yield  colours  which 
are  fast  to  boiling  soap  solutions,  but  it  is  said  that  those 
Hxed  by  means  of  tartar-emetic  are  faster  to  light. 

One  important  point  to  be  remembered  is  thd,t,  with 
continued  use,  a  tartar-emetic  bath  becomes  ineffective 
and  even  injurious  before  it  is  quite  exhausted.  Through 
the  abstraction  of  antimony  there  is  a  gradual  accumula- 
tion of  acid  potassium  tartrate  in  the  bath,  which  tends 
to  dissolve  the  antimony  tannate  or  colour-lake  from  the 
fibre. 

It  has  recently  been  proposed  to  replace  tartar- 
emetic  by  antimony-potassium -oxalate  [KgSb  (0304)3 
•GHgO],  but  comparative  dye-trials  made  with  these  two 
compounds  by  G.  Hirzel,  show  that  the  former  produces 
the  best  effect,  the  acid  character  of  the  oxalate  diminish- 
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ing  the  brightness  of  the  colour.  Moreover,  the  oxalate 
forms  in  a  hot  dilute  solution  a  basic  salt,  which  no 
longer  combines  with  tannic  acid. 

206.  Potassium  Perrocyanide  [K^(Fe-Cy)^-3B.ciOl 
— This  salt  and  also  potassium  ferricyanide  K3(FeCy;g 
have  long  been  used  by  the  dyer  and  calico-printer  in 
conjunction  with  iron  salts  for  the  production  of  Prussian 
Blue.  With  solutions  of  several  of  the  basic  coal-tar 
colours  they  produce  precipitates,  and  hence  may,  in 
certain  cases,  be  employed  as  mordants  for  cotton  in  place 
of  tannic  acid. 

ASSISTANTS. 

Under  this  head  may  be  included  all  those  substances 
of  use  to  the  dyer  which  cannot  be  classed  as  colouring 
matters,  mordants,  or  iixing-agents.  It  is,  however,  only 
intended  to  enumerate  here  a  few  of  those  which  are 
more  prominent,  and  to  refer  briefly  to  some  of  their 
applications. 

207.  Tartaric  Acid  [C4H404(OH)2].— This  substance 
is  sold  in  the  form  of  hard,  colourless  crystals,  readily 
soluble  in  water.  It  is  used  by  the  calico-printer  in  the 
production  of  steam-blue,  steam- green,  aniline-black,  &c. ; 
also  as  a  resist  for  aluminium  and  other  mordants,  and  in 
the  discharge  colours  for  Turkey-red.  It  is  occasionally 
used  by  the  woollen  dyer  as  an  addition  to  the  mordant- 
ing bath,  e.g.,  in  conjunction  with  potassium  dichromate, 
alum,  stannous  chloride,  &c.  The  silk-dyer  employs  it  as 
an  agent  for  brightening  colours  after  dyeing.  In  some 
cases  tartaric  acid  may  be  advantageously  replaced  by 

oocclLIjC  dctd 

20a  Acid  Potassium  Tartrate  [Q^ILfilOU){01L)\ 

— This  salt  is  better  known  as  cream  of  tartar  or  tartar. 
It  forms  hard,  colourless  crystals,  but  is  more  usually  sold 
as  a  white  crystalline  powder.  In  its  crude  state  it  is 
called  red  or  white  "  argol,"  according  as  it  has  been 
deposited  during  the  fermentation  of  red  or  white  wine. 
It  is  extensively  employed  by  the  woollen-dyer  as  an 
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addition  to  the  mordanting  bath,  e,g.,  in  conjunction 
with  alum,  stannous  chloride,  &c.  In  such  cases,  double 
decomposition  undoubtedly  takes  place,  and  the  corre- 
sponding tartrates,  or  double  salts,  which  are  formed, 
seem  to  be  more  suitable  as  mordants  than  the  original 
salts.  Why  this  is  so  has  not  yet  been  determined,  but 
probably  the  alumina  is  fixed  upon  the  fibre -in  larger 
amount  and  in  a  more  suitable  form ;  no  doubt,  too,  if  the 
liberated  tartaric  acid  absorbed  by  the  fibre  is  improperly 
washed  out,  it  will  be  less  injurious  in  the  dye-bath  than 
the  sulphuric  acid  of  the  alum  would  be.  Certain  it  is 
that  the  addition  of  tartar  to  the  mordanting  bath,  in 
suitable  amount,  adds  fulness  and  brilliancy  to  the  ulti- 
mate colour.  By  mordanting  wool  with  pure  tartrates 
of  aluminium,  <kc.,  excellent  results  are  obtained. 

Owing  to  the  comparatively  high  price  of  cream  of 
tartar  many  substitutes  for  it  have  been  proposed,  and 
also  ejn  ployed. 

Thes  e  bear  such  names  as  "  tartar  substitute,"  "  pro- 
argol,"  &c.,  and  generally  consist  of  mixtures  containing 
oxalic  acid,  bisulphate  of  potash,  alum,  common  salt,  &c. 
"Essence  of  tartar"  is  a  solution  of  tartaric  acid,  fre- 
quently adulterated  with  sulphuric  acid. 

"  Super-argol "  is  said  to  be  a  mixturo  of  white  argol 
and  sulphuric  acid,  the  latter  present  in  amount  sufficient 
to  combine  with  the  potasL 

It  may  be  confidently  asserted  that  all  these  substi- 
tutes, if  at  all  useful,  can  be  made  more  cheaply  by  the 
dyer  himself,  and,  as  a  general  rule,  the  real  value  and 
economy  of  all  articles  bearing  fancy  names  may  be 
doubted.  In  those  cases  where  the  use  of  tartar  or  argol 
depends  entirely  or  mainly  upon  their  acid  properties, 
cheaper  acid  salts  may  frequently  replace  them  with  advan- 
tage, but  not  where  their  action  is  due  to  the  property 
they  possess  of  forming  double  salts. 

209.  Acetic  Acid  [C3H30(OH)].  —  This  acid,  also 
known  in  its  dilute  and  less  pure  form  as  "  vinegar,"  is 
largely  obtained  as  a  product  of  the  dry  distillation  of 
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wood,  and  by  t'  e  oxidation  of  dilute  alcoholic  liquids. 
It  is  of  very  general  use — e.g.,  as  a  solvent  for  colouring 
matter — to  acidify  dye-bath  solutions,  to  neutralise  calca- 
reous water,  as  an  addition  to  printing  colours,  &c. 

210.  Acetate  of  Lime  [Ca(C2H302)2;2H20].— This 
salt  is  prepared  by  dissolving  chalk  or  calcium  carbonate 
in  acetic  acid.  It  is  used  as  a  solution,  and  should  be 
as  free  from  iron  as  possible.  The  best  commercial  pro- 
duct sold  as  a  white  powder  contains  about  90  per  cent. 
Ca(C,H30,),. 

In  a  more  or  less  crude  form,  namely,  as  pyrolignite 
of  lime,  it  is  largely  employed  for  the  purpose  of  making 
commercial  aluminium  acetate  (red  liquor).  It  is  of  very 
special  value  as  an  addition  to  the  dye-bath  when  using 
non-calcareous  waters  in  dyeing  with  several  colouring 
matters,  e.g.,  Alizarin,  Logwood,  Brazilwood,  Weld,  &c. 

The  exact  rdle  of  the  lime-salt  in  such  cases  is, 
perhaps,  not  yet  fully  determined.  The  view  which  seems 
to  explain  known  facts  the  best  is  that  the  calcium  forms 
a  necessary  constituent  of  the  coloured  lake  fixed  on  the 
fibi-e.  In  woollen  dyeing,  it  will  certainly  have  the 
primary  effect  of  neutralising  the  acidity  of  the  mordanted 
fibre. 

211.  Sulphuric  Acid  (H2SO4). — This  acid  is  exten- 
sively employed  as  an  assistant  in  the  dye-bath  by  the 
wool-  and  silk-dyer  when  applying  those  "  acid  colours," 
which  consist  of  the  alkali  salts  of  sulphonic  acids,  e.g,f 
Azo-scarlets,  Indigo,  Carmine,  &c.  It  is  also  frequently 
employed  along  with  potassium  dichromate  in  the  mor- 
danting of  wool  (see  p.  209).  It  serves  generally  for 
neutralising  alkaline  solutions. 

212.  Sodium  Sulphate  (NagSO^-lOHgO).— This  salt, 
also  known  as  Glauber's  salt,  is  extensively  employed 
by  the  woollen-dyer  as  an  aid  to  obtain  even,  i*egular,  or 
level  dyeing. 

Being  very  soluble,  it  raises  the  Specific  Gravity  and 
the  boiling  point  of  the  dye-solution  if  used  in  large 
amount,  and  this  fact  alone  may  possibly  be  of  some  little 
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service  in  certain  dyeing  operations.  The  shade  of  an 
aniline  violet,  for  example,  can  be  made  reddish  or  bluish, 
according  to  the  temperature  of  the  dye-bath. 

When  added  to  a  woollen  dye-bath  as  a  "  levelling- 
agent,"  it  tends  to  render  the  colouring  matter  less 
soluble,  and  the  latter  is  then  only  attracted  gradually 
by  the  wool,  as  it  dissolves. 

Sometimes  it  may  be  necessary  or  convenient^  in 
dyeing  compound  shades,  to  add  to  an  acid  dye-bath 
colouring  matters  whose  dyeing  power  is  actually  di- 
minislied  by  the  presence  of  acid,  e,g.,  Orchil,  Magenta, 
redwoods,  &c.  In  such  a  case,  the  addition  of  sodium 
sulphate  to  the  dye-bath  causes  them  to  dye  better,  since 
it  tends  to  reduce  the  acidity  of  the  bath  by  combining 
with  the  free  sulphuric  acid  used  to  form  sodium 
bisulphate.  If  the  addition  of  the  sodium  sulphate  is 
regulated,  it  is  even  possible  to  determine  the  rapidity 
with  which  the  wool  shall  take  up  such  colouring  matters, 
and  a  means  of  shading  is  thus  afforded.  In  order  to  pre- 
vent excessive  felting  of  woollen  yarn  it  may  sometimes 
be  preferable  indeed  to  shade  in  t)iis  manner,  rather 
than  to  remove  the  textile  material  frequently  from  the 
dye-bath,  for  the  purpose  of  adding  fresh  colouring 
mattei.  If,  by  mistake,  an  excess  of  colouring  matter 
should  be  added,  a  further  addition  of  sulphuric  acid 
will  rectifiy  the  error.  A  similar  example  is  afforded  in  the 
dyeing  of  red,  brown,  and  grey  shades  on  wool  mordanted 
with  potassium  dichromate,  where  Logwood  or  Peach- 
wood  are  used  in  small  amount.  To  prevent  these  dye- 
woods  from  giving  up  their  colouring  matter  too  rapidly, 
and  thus  dyeing  unevenly,  one  may  either  add  a  large 
amount  of  sodium  sulphate  from  the  beginning,  or  first 
a  little  sulphuric  acid,  and  afterwards  sodium  sul- 
phate gradually.  By  the  first  plan,  the  colouiing  matter 
is  made  to  dissolve  gradually  ;  by  the  second,  its  dyeing 
jK)wer  is  diminished,  and  only  developed  on  the  addition 
of  the  sodium  sulphate. 

The  prevention  of  too  rapid  and  consequently  uneven 
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dyeing  by  the  use  of  sodium  sulphate  is  exemplified  in 
dyeing  with  Indigo,  Carmine,  Azo-scarlet,  and  other  acid 
colours. 

213.  Boiled-off  Liquor. — This  is  the  soapy  liquid 
which  has  been  employed  for  the  purpose  of  removing 
the  silk-glue  from  i*aw-silk  previous  to  dyeing.  It  is, 
hence,  a  slightly  alkaline,  more  or  less  concentrated, 
solution  of  silk-glue.  To  the  silk-dyer  it  serves  much  the 
same  purpose  as  sodium  sulphate  does  to  the  woollen- 
dyer,  especially  in  the  application  of  coal-tar  colours.  If 
added  to  the  dye-bath  in  suitable  amount,  it  causes  the 
colouring  matter  to  be  attracted  more  slowly  and  evenly 
by  the  silk.  It  also  preserves  the  lustre  of  the  latter.  If 
used  in  excess,  it  is  very  injurious,  since  it  wastes  colouring 
matter  and  destroys  the  lustre  of  the  silk.  As  a  suitable 
amount  for  most  cases,  50 — 100  cubic  entimetres  of 
boiled-off  liquor  per  litre  of  dye-bath  solution  may  be 
employed. 

When  this  liquor  is  not  obtainable,  it  can  be  re- 
placed, with  more  or  less  success,  by  a  solution  of  soap 
and  gelatin. 
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METHODS  AND    MACHINEEY 
USED    IN   DYEING. 

CHAPTER  XII. 

NOTES   ON  COTTON,    WOOL,    AND   SILK   DYEING. 

214.  Methods  of  Cotton  Dyeing. — Owing  to  the 
slight  attraction  which  cellulose  has  for  the  great  ma- 
iority  of  colouring  matters,  the  method  of  dyeing  cotton 
usually  comprises  the  two  operations  of  mordanting  and 
dyeing. 

As  a  general  rule,  these  operations  are  perfectly  dis- 
tinctj  and  follow  each  other  in  the  order  given.  This  is 
decidedly  the  most  rational  plan;  it  yields  the  best  results, 
both  with  respect  to  brilliancy  and  depth  of  colour,  and 
to  fastness  against  washing,  soaping,  &c. 

In  some  cases  the  "  one-dip  "  method — i.e.,  dyeing  in  a 
single  bath  containing  both  colouring  matter  and  mordant 
— is  adopted,  e.g.,  for  logwood  and  copper  sulphate  blacks. 
This  plan,  however,  is  by  no  means  of  general  application, 
and  although  saving  time  and  labour,  it  never  gives  such 
good  results  as  can  be  obtained  by  the  first  method.  Of 
course  where  no  mordant  is  required — e.g.,  in  indigo-vat- 
blues,  aniline  black,  tkc. — a  single  bath  only  is  necessary. 

Another  plan,  frequently  adopted,  but  by  no  means 
the  most  rational,  is  first  to  impregnate  the  cotton  with  a 
solution  of  colouring  matter,  and  then  in  a  sepamte  bath 
to  apply  the  mordant,  as  in  certain  logwood  blacks.  It 
invariably  gives  pale  colours,  because  the  absorbent 
power  of  cotton  is  too  limited  to  take  up  the  necessary 
amount  of  colouring  matter;  hence  the  operations  require 
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to  be  repeated  several  times,  or  very  concentrated  colour 
solutions  must  be  used,  to  obtain  a  satisfactory  result. 
The  principle  of  the  process  really  consists  in  precipitating 
on  the  fibre  successive  layers  of  pigment  (compound  of 
colouiing  matter  and  mordant),  and,  indeed,  in  a  most 
superficial  manner,  so  that  the  dyes  obtained  by  this 
method  are  never  so  fast  to  rubbing  or  washing  as  those 
jjroduced  by  the  first  method  alluded  to. 

Sometimes,  for  example,  in  the  production  of  catechu 
browns,  the  last-mentioned  method  is  the  best  possible  ; 
but  in  this  case  the  cotton  has  a  maiked  attraction  for 
the  active  principle  of  the  Catechu  applied  in  the  first 
bath,  and  absorbs  large  quantities  of  it.  The  potassium 
dichromate  used  in  the  second  bath  serves  rather  as  an 
oxidising  agent  than  as  a  mordant. 

216.  Operations,  &,o.,  in  Cotton  Dyeing. — Cotton  is 
dyed  in  all  stages  of  manufacture,  namely,  as  loose  cotton- 
wool, cotton  yarn  or  thread,  either  in  hank  or  "  chain  *' 
(wai-ps),  and  as  cotton  cloth  (calico). 

It  is  mostly  dyed  in  the  form  of  yarn  or  cloth, 
but  in  recent  years  raw-cotton  has  been  extensively 
dyed  for  the  purpose  of  mixing  with  dyed  wool  previous 
10  the  "  scribbling "  process.  Only  in  few  cases  can 
I'eally  satisfactory  colours  be  obtained,  able  to  withstand 
the  subsequent  scouring  and  milling  processes  of  the 
woollen  manufacturer  (eg.,  aniline  blacks,  catechu 
browns,  &c.). 

When  light  shades  of  colour  are  to  be  dyed,  the  cotton, 
in  whatever  state  it  may  be,  should  be  thoroughly  bleached. 
For  dark  colours  (in  order  to  ensure  even  dyeing  after- 
wards) it  suffices  to  boil  the  cotton  well  with  water, 
preferably  with  the  addition  of  sodium  carbonate. 

Raw-cotton  is  apt  to  become  matted  by  such  pre- 
liminary boiling,  and  the  operation  is  usually  omitted ; 
but  it  is  invariably  done  with  cotton  yarn.  As  to  calico, 
all  sizing  material,  at  least,  should  be  removed,  even  if 
further  bleaching  be  not  attempted. 

There  is  a  prevalent  opinion  that  cotton  should  only 
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be  dyed  in  cold,  but  it  is  altogether  a  mistaken  ona 
When,  for  example,  it  is  possible  to  fix  the  necessary 
mordant  on  the  fibre  in  a  thoroughly  insoluble  state,  cold 
dyeing  is  not  to  be  recommended,  except  where  a  high 
temperature  would  destroy  the  brilliancy  of  the  colour. 
Cold  or  tepid  dyeing  is  employed  when  the  mordant 
applied  is  more  or  less  soluble  ;  for  example,  if  tannic  acid 
only  is  used,  or  if  the  colour-lake  is  soluble  in  hot  water, 
e.g.,  ordinary  azo-scarlets  on  cotton.  In  some  cases  the 
employment  of  a  high  temjjerature  is  absolutely  necessary, 
as,  for  instance,  when  the  colouring  matter  used  is  not 
very  soluble,  e.g.,  Alizarin. 

The  various  devices  for  ensuring  "  level "  dyeing  will 
be  treated  of  in  **  Notes  on  Wool-Dyeing "  (see  p. 
276.) 

216.  Unspun  Cotton  Wool. — Dyeing  Machinery, — 
The  dyex-vessel  employed  for  raw-cotton  is  similar  to  that 
described  as  being  used  for  loose-wool  (see  p.  277).  Direct 
fire  heat  is  seldom  or  never  adopted.  In  recent  years 
various  novel  arrangements  have  been  proposed  and 
patented,  but  their  practicability  has  yet  to  be  proved,  e.^., 
vacuum- dyeing  machines! 

Washing  Machinery. — The  washing  of  raw  cotton 
may  be  effected  by  the  raw-wool  scouring  machine  (see 
p.  100). 

Excess  of  water  is  removed  by  passing  it  between  a 
pair  of  squeezing  rollers,  or  by  means  of  the  centrifugal 
machine  (hydro-extractor). 

Drying  Machinery. — Raw  cotton  may  be  dried  on 
the  machines  described  as  being  used  for  loose-wool  (see 
p.  277). 

217.  Cotton  Yarn. — Dyeing  Machinery. — For  hank- 
dyeing  the  simplest  method  is  to  work  the  hanks  in  the 
dye  liquor  by  hand  in  the  manner  described  for  woollen 
yam  scouring  on  p.  105. 

With  large  quantities  of  any  single  colour,  e.^., 
Turkey-red,  logwood-black,  indigo-blue,  &c.,  the  employ- 
ment of  dyeing  machines  becomes  almost  impei*ativa 
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Figs.  48  and  49  represent  an  excellent  machine,  de- 
signed by  A.  Wilson,  of  Paisley. 

It  consists  of  an  ordinary  rectangular  wooden  dye- 
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Pig.  48.— Hank-Ityemg  Hachine. 


vat  fitted  with  a  four-armed  skeleton-winch,  upon  which 
the  rods,  previously  filled  with  yam,  can  be  readily 
suspended.  In 
charging  the  ma- 
chine, the  arm  A  is 
brought  into  the 
upright  position, 
the  movable  portion 
B  is  lifted  off  the 
cross  piece,  and  the 
hinged  portion  at  c 
is  turned  back.  The 
hanks  of  yam  are 
hung  on  pairs  of 
light  wooden  rods ; 
these  are  placed  in 
the  sockets  at  B  and 
c,  and  then  securely  fastened  down  by  replacing  the 
movable  portions  alluded  to.  The  winch  is  then  turned 
round,  and  the  other  half  is  filled  with  hanks  in  a  similar 


Fig.  40. —Section  of  Fig.  48. 
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manner ;  b  represents  the  arrangement  of  sockets  'with 
movable  caps  in  tlie  centi-aJ  part  of  the  wincL,  D  that  at 
th«  ends  where  there  are  jio  movable  parts,  the  ends  of 
the  rods  being  merely  pushed  into  tlie  sockets.  When 
the  dyeing  is  finished,  the  whole  winch  full  of  yam  can 
be  i-aised  with  a  travelling  ciune  out  of  the  dye-vat  by 
tlie  rings  E,  and  lowei-ed  into  another  vat  for  washing,  &c. 
Another  haikk-dyelog  macliine,  that  of  £.  Boden,  is 


Fig.  ai.— Boden'B  Hank-Djaiug  Maclmie. 

represented   in    Fig.    50,   the   back  portion  only  being 
exhibited. 

It  consists  of  a  wooden  dyebeck,  provided  with  a  light 
iron  frame  carrying  a  series  of  reels  A  geared  with  each 
other  at  one  end.  The  frame,  together  with  i-eels,  is  coun- 
terbalanced by  means  of  large  weights  d,  and  can  be 
readily  raised  or  lowered  by  a  hydraulic  ram  in  the  centre. 
When  raised,  the  front  ends  of  the  reels  are  free  to  be 
filled  with  yarn ;  when  lowered,  the  banks  are  immersed 
in  the  dye  liquor.  By  means  of  the  pulleys  at  c,  the  lai'ge 
cog-wheel  B  is  made  to  revolve  in  alternate  directious, 
and  the  motion  is  transmitted  to  the  cog-wheel  of  the 
reel  immediately  behind.      This  alternating   motion    is 
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necessary  in  order  to  keep   the   yam   well  opened   out, 
aud  to  prevent  it  from  becoming  entangled. 

When  the  cotton  yam  is  in  the  chain  form,  being 
intended,  forwarpii,  a  machine  similar  to  that  represented 
in  Fig.  51  is  em])loyed.  In  its  simplest  form — 'namely, 
aa  a  single-box  machine — it  consists  of  a  rectangular 
wooden  djebeck  A,  fitted  above  and  below  with  a  series 
of  wooden  rollers,  and  at  the  end  with  a  pair  of  squeezing 
rollers.  The  machine  represented  is  a  two-box  machine, 
and  is  simply  a  duplication  of  that  just  described.  Six 
or  eight  warp-cLaina  o,  separated  by  the  guide-pegs  at 


H,  are  passed  side  by  side  through  the  two  botes  A  and 
B  m  the  direction  indicated  The  squeezing  rollers  C  D 
prevent  as  much  afl  possible  the  liquor  in  A  from  being 
drawn  over  by  the  warps  into  B,  which  contains  a  dif- 
ferent liquid.  As  the  waips  pass  out  of  the  machine, 
the  squeezing  rollers  e  p  remove  ex<.«ss  of  liquid  to 
facilitate  the  subsequent  diying  At  j  the  warp^  are 
again  separated  by  gvude  pegs,  and  withdrawn  from  the 
machine  by  the  reel  k.  The  steam  pipes  L  L  serve  for 
heating  the  solutions  employed  Some  machines  (eg., 
those  used  for  dyeing  logwood  blacks)  have  as  many  as 
SIX  boxes,  each  box  being  filled  with  a  different  liquid, 
which  may  serve  for  mordanting,  dyeing,  washing,  4c 
The  whole  machine  is  specially  arranged  to  make  the 
several  operations  continuous. 
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Washing  Machinery. — A  very  old  form  of  washing 
machine  ia  the  so-called  "  waah  stocks  "  represented  in 
Fig  52.  It  cons  sts  of  a  stout  woodpn  or  iron  box  A 
of  special  shape  n  which  are  placed  the  bundles  of  yam 
p  to  be  washed  Two  heavy  wooden  bammeis  b  and  o, 
suspended  loosely  at  d    are  alternately   nused  by  the 


,— Wuli  Btocks 


cams  on  the  revolving  shaft  e  and  fall  on  the  yam  in 
snch  a  manner  that  its  position  s  cont  nually  changed. 
A  perforated  p  pe  H  supplies  the  trough  w  th  a  copious 
supply  of  water 

One  of  the  best  forms  of  mode  n  hank-washing 
machines  is  that  shown  m  F  gs.  53  and  o+,  and  made 
by  Messrs.  D  ncan  Stewa-t  and  Co,  Glasgow.  It 
consists  of  ft  U-shaped  wooden  trough  e,  with  a 
series  of  radial,  horizontal  arms,  c  d,  holding  the  yam, 
supported  immediately  over  it.  The  axes  of  the  radial 
arms  are  fijced,  at  equal  distances,  to  the  endless  chiun  A, 
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which  passes  round  the  large  pulleys  B  and  c.  The 
square  reel  of  each  arm  revolves  loosely  on  its  central 
axis,  the  end  of  which  rests  on  the  outer  edge  of  the 
trough.  At  the  end  nearest  the  chain  each  reel  has  a 
fixed  wheel  or  pulley.  The  rails  m  n,  on  which  these 
pulleys  rest,  receive  a  vigorous  to-and-fro  movement 
transmitted  by  the  crank  shaft  L,  and  thus  cause  the 
reels  to  revolve  rapidly  to  right  and  left  alternately,  and 
the  hanks  to  vary  their  point  of  suspension.  By  the 
revolution  of  the  large  pulleys  b  and  c,  actuated  by  the 
endless  screw  o,  the  radial  arms  receive  a  rapid  and  con- 
tinuous progressive  movement  in  the  direction  indicated 
by  the  arrows.  At  the  points  G  and  i  the  trough  is  dis- 
continued ;  fresh  water  enters  at  g,  and  the  dirty  water 
passes  out  at  i.  As  the  arms  pass  between  the  space  G 
and  F,  the  washed  hanks  are  removed  and  at  once 
replaced  by  others  ready  for  washing.  These  enter  the 
trough  at  i,  and  pass  round,  in  a  direction  contrary  to 
that  of  the  water-current,  to  the  point  G.  The  free,  un- 
supported ends  of  the  arms  droop  considerably  between 
the  points  G  and  F,  and  they  are  again  raised  to  the  hori- 
zontal position  by  moving  on  to  the  sloping  guide  rail 
situated  between  p  and  i.  The  first  movement  is  com- 
municated through  the  pulley  at  K.  The  handle  H  is  for 
starting  and  stopping  the  machine.  The  machine  is  made 
of  such  a  size  that  the  hanks  are  sufficiently  washed  after 
having  made  one  circulation  of  the  trough,  the  whole 
operation  being  really  continuous. 

Another  excellent  hank-washing  machine  is  that  of 
A.  "VVeser,  Elberfeld,  represented  in  Fig,  55. 

This  machine  consists  of  a  cistern  a,  with  water  inlet 
at  B,  and  outlet  at  c.  Situated  immediately  above  is  a 
series  of  movable  brass  reels  d,  attached  to  a  broad  end- 
less belt  or  chain  E.  This  is  caused  to  revolve  continu- 
ously in  one  direction  round  the  two  large  vertical 
pulleys  F,  by  means  of  the  driving  pulley  G,  the  endless 
band  n,  and  the  cog-wheels  i. 

The  hanks  of  yam  are  suspended  on  the  reels  at  J, 
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Riid  carried  along  b^ 
the  lower  reels  so  as  to 
be  partly  imtnei'sed  ia 
the  water  of  the  cis- 
tern A.  At  K  they  are 
removed,  being  tho- 
roughly washed,  .  and 
the  empty  reels  above 
travel  back  to  the  end 
1.  During  their  on- 
-n-ard  passtage  the  hanks 
of  yam  continuously 
receive  vigorous  and 
sudden  backward  and 
forward  movements, 
since  the  whole  system 
comprising  the  two 
large  pulleys  F,  the 
eiidleaa  belt  E,  and  the 
reels  D,  resting  on 
rockers  l,  or  otherwise 
supported,  is  driven  to- 
and-fro  by  means  of  the 
fly-wheel  x  and  crank 
shaft  s.  Since,  too, 
the  inner  discs  of  the 
reels  rest  on  guide  rails 
at  o  and  p,  each  back- 
ward and  forward 
movement  of  the  belt 
and  reels  causes  the 
latter  to  revolve  rapidly 
on  their  axes  alternately 
to  riglit  and  left  The 
totiil  effect  of  the  simul- 
taneous, onward,  re- 
volving, and  to-and-fro 
movenients  described  is 
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tli&t  tte  yam  is  ra- 
pidly and  effectually 
washed  in  a  con- 
tinuous manner. 

Figure  56  gives 
a  persjieotive  view 
of  this  machine, 
slightly  modified,  iit 
which  the  central 
system  of  reels, 
large  pulleys,  &c,  is 
supported  by  means 
of  the  framework  R, 
and  moves  to  and 
fro  on  the  wheels  at 
8,  instead  of  on 
rockers. 

In  both  mach  ines 
the  whole  action 
imitates  in  a  strik- 
ing manner  the 
washing  of  a  hank 
as  it  would  be  done 
by  hand. 

Excess  of  water 
is  best  removed  from 
wet  yam  either  by 
means  of  the  hy- 
dro-extractor (gee 
Fig.  72),  or  by 
the  hydraulic  press 
represented  in 
Fig.  90 

Drying  Machi- 
nery.— Cotton  yam 
is  dried  by  suspend- 
ing the  banks  on 
rods  or  poles,   and 
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hanging  bhese  in  large  and  well-ventilated  chambers  or 
stoves  heated  by  means  of  steam-pipes. 

Fig.  57  shows  a  continuous  haiik-dr3dng  arrangement 
of  MM.  Tulpin  fr^res,  Eouen.  It  consists  of  a  closed 
wooden  or  iron  chamber  A  b,  provided  with  openings  at 
each  end  for  the  entrance  and  exit  of  the  yam.  The 
interior  is  heated  by  means  of  steam  pipes,  o,  and 
contains  ventilating  fans  H,  for  agitating  the  heated 
air.  A  ventilator  situated  above  draws  the  moist  air 
away,  and  causes  fresh  air  to  enter  the  chamber. 

An  endless  chain  c  traverses  the  interior  of  the  chamber 
in  a  zigzag  path,  and  supports  the  ends  of  the  rods  holding 
the  hanks  of  yam.  The  wet  yam  is  introduced  at  one 
end  of  the  chamber  e,  and  it  is  taken  off  dry  at  the 
other  D. 

A  small  engine  f  supplies  the  power  to  move  the 
endless  chain. 

218.  Cotton  Cloth.  —  Dyeing  Machinery,  Cotton 
cloth  or  calico  is  dyed  in  a  wooden  or  cast-iron  dyebeck, 
over  which  a  winch  is  supported  {see  Fig.  74).  The 
beck  is  divided  longitudinally  by  a  perforated  diaphragm, 
which  is  open  below,  in  order  to  allow  the  pieces  to 
pass  freely  beneath  it.  The  pieces,  stitched  separately 
in  the  form  of  endless  ropes  or  bands,  are  drawn  by  the 
winch  continuously  in  the  same  direction,  and  are  pre- 
vented from  becoming  entangled  with  each  other  by 
means  of  a  series  of  wooden  guide  pegs  which  divide  the 
several  pieces. 

Fig.  58  gives  a  section  of  Mather  and  Piatt's 
spiral  dyeing  machine,  largely  used  by  calico-printers. 

A  is  the  cast-iron  dyebeck ;  B  the  drain  beneath ;  c 
the  winch ;  D,  a  perforated  steam-pipe  passing  through 
the  beck ;  E,  the  mid-feather  or  diaphragm ;  F,  the  peg- 
rail  for  keeping  the  pieces  from  entangling ;  o  G,  handles 
and  tappet  shafts  for  putting  in  motion  or  stopping  the 
winch  ;  H  is  the  steam- valve. 

About  thirty  to  foi-ty  pieces  stitched  end  to  end  are 
introduced  at  one  end  of  the  beck,  and  caused  to  pass 
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over  the  winch  and  through  the  liquor  in  a  spiral  n 
until  the  other  end  of  the  heck  is  reached.  The  first 
end  of  the  doth  having  been  bi'onght  over  the  winch  to 
the  front,  is  passed 
under  a  small 
pulley  and  led 
horizontally  be- 
hind the  strands 
of  cloth,  under  a 
second  pulley 
situated  at  the 
entering  end  of 
the  beck,  then  to 
be  stitched  to  the 
last  end  of  the 
pieces  and  led 
over  the  winch 
again.  By  this 
arrangeiuent  a 
long  continuous 
band  of  cloth  is  . 
formed  which  gra- 
dually traverses 
the  whole  beck  in 
spiral  fashion,  yet 
not  in  a  state  of 
tension,  since  a 
few  yarila  of  slack 
cloth  are  left  in 
the  loop  of  each 

spiral.     This  me-  jig.  ss.-BjtaJ  Dyeing  MmMus. 

thod    is    adopted 

in  order  to  obtain  as  much   as  possible   a  uniformity 
of  dya 

Quite  a  difierent  dyeing  machine,  largely  used  by 
those  who  dye  cotton  linings,  unions,  &c ,  is  the  so  called 
"jigger,"  a  section  of  which  is  represented  in  Fig.  59, 
lu    this    machine  the    pieces    are    dyed  in   the   open 
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width.  It  consists  of  a  wooden  dyebeck,  above  which 
are  two  fixed  rollers  with  oblique  arms  attached  to 
their  supports,  so  that  a  loose  roller  may  revolve 
against  them.  The  pieces  to  be  dyed  (say,  hvQ  pieces 
of  seventy-five  yards  each)  are  stitched  end  to  end 
in  the  open  width  and  beamed  on  a  loose  roller. 
This  is   placed   on   one   of    the  oblique   arms,   and  the 

piece  is  led  down  into 
the  dye  liquor  beneath 
a  wooden  roller  at 
the  bottom,  and  then 
passed  upward  and 
around  the  fixed  roller 
on  the  opposite  side 
of  the  machine.  When 
the  whole  length  of 
cloth  has  run  through 
the  dye  liquor,  the 
movement  is  revereed, 
and  the  pieces  are 
now  caused  to  pass 
back  through  the  dye 
J  liquor  and  on  to  the 
opposite  fixed  roller. 
In  this  manner  the 
pieces  are  passed  to 
and  fro  several  times,  and  only  during  the  last  passage, 
i.e.,  when  they  are  properly  dyed,  are  they  again  wrapped 
on  one  or  other  of  the  loose  rollers.  In  the  most  com- 
plete arrangement  by  Glover,  the  reversing  of  the  motion 
takes  place  automatically. 

Washing  Machinery. — There  are  numerous  kinds 
of  washing  machines  for  calico.  Perhaps  the  oldest 
form  of  machine  still  met  with  is  the  "  dash  wheel." 
It  consists  of  a  large,  hollow,  wooden  drum,  divided 
internally  into  four  compartments,  each  of  which  is  pro- 
vided with  a  hole  for  introducing  the  material  Jets  of 
water  are   admitted  by  slits,  and   there  are  numerous 


Fig.  59.— Lancashire  Jigger  Dyeing 
2Iachine. 
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holes  in  the  periphery  for  the  exit  of  dirty  water.     One 
or  two  pieces  of  cloth  are  put  iuto  each  cooipartmeat  of 


the  dmm,  and  during  the  revolution  of  the  latter  they 
are  tosaed  hom  side  to  side. 

Figa.  60  and  61  represent  a  washing  machine  largely 
nsed  by  bleachers.  It  conaists  of  a  water  trough,  b, 
above  which  a  pair  of  heavy  wooden  squeezing  rollers  A  A, 
are  supported.  The  pieces  to  be  washed,  stitched  end 
to  end  in  the  chain  form,  are  passed  spirally  between  the 
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eqaeezmg  rollera  and  down  bcDeath  a  roller  k,  fixed  in 
the  lower  part  of  the  washing  troagfa  ;  c  are  gtiid&.pt^ 
to  keep  the  several  strands  separated ;  a  is  the  water- 


water-tap  ;  K  and 
w  are  the  screws, 
levers,  and 
weights  for  regu- 
lating the  pres- 
sure of  the 
squeezing  bowls 
against  each 
other  ;  b  a  are 
strong  brass  rings, 
or  "  straining 
eyes,"  capable  of 
being  turned 
more  or  less  ob- 
liquely, to  give 
the  proper  d^;ree 
of  tension  to  the 
pieces  on  entering 
the  machine. 
The  diagram 
represents  two 
sets  of  pieces 
being  washed  si- 
multaneously, en- 
tering the  ma- 
chine at  the  ends 
and  making  their 
esit  at  the  centre. 


presents  another  washing  machine  in  which  the  pieces 
also  travel  spirally  between  a  pair  of  squeezing  roUerai 
The  water  trough  in  this  case  is  shallow  and  provided 
with  two  rollers — a  square  one  A  immediately  below  the 
Bqiieezing  rollers,  and  a  round  one  B,  with  ribs.     The 
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squftre  roller,  or  "  beater,"  revolves  in  a,  direction  con- 
tnrj  to  that  of  the  pieces,  which  thus  receive  a  violent 
flapping  motion  while  moving  in  a  Btat«  of  tension  along 
the  Burfuce  of  the  water.  This  machine  serves  admirably 
for  the  expulsion  of  particles  of  dyewoods,  4c,  from 
dyed  pieces. 

Excess  of  water  may  be  removed  from  wet  calico  by 
means  of  the  ordinary 
squeezer  represented  in 
Fig.  63.  This  machine 
consists  of  a  pair  of  hard 
wooden  rollers,  a  a;  com- 
pound levers  b  b,  with 
weights  and  screw  c,  serve 
to  r^ulate  the  pressure  of 
tfae  bowls  against  each 
other.  A  small  wat«r 
trough  DD  is  frequently 
situated      beneath      the 

A  more  dumble 
"squeezer"  is  that  of 
W.  Birch,  represented  in 
Figs.  64  and  65,  and  now 
very  generally  adopted  in 
c^co  bleach  works,  &c. 
In  this  machine  the  cloth 
strand  is  confined  and 
compressed  in  a  narrow 
groove  The  fabric  e  is 
drawn  into  the  squeezer 
with  tolerably  nniform 
tension  ensured  by  reason  of  the  swing  bar  d.  The  ten- 
sion bars  T  T  are  fixed  in  such  a  position  that  the  cloth 
in  going  over  the  roller  a  and  through  the  pot  eye  P,  is 
somewhat  tightly  drawn  to  the  bottom  of  the  grooved 
roller  a  before  it  passes  through  the  "  nip ; "  this  tension 
is  necessary  to  prevent  the  piece  from  becoming  damaged. 
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The  cloth  is  drawn  from  the  machine  by  means  of  a 
roller  or  winch  actuated  bj  the  pulley  H.  The  pressure 
of  the  bmxs  disc  b  against  the  grooved  roller  a  is  regu- 
lated by  tlie  Bcrew  c  connected  with  lever  and  spring ; 
N  N  are  fast  and  loose  driving  pulleys. 

Drying  Mac/iineTy. — Calico  is    frequently  dried   in 


steam    pipes  s 


stoves  heated   with  hot   flues 
in  the  basement  (see  p.  441). 

The  internal  arrangement  for  suBpending  the  pieces 
varies.  In  some  the  building  is  one-storeyed,  and  the 
pieces  are  suspended  in  zigzag  fashion  from  wooden 
rails  placed  near  the  roof,  so  that  the  loose  folds  come 
within  a  few  feet  of  the  iron  grating  over  the  fines.     In 
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others,  the  stove  is  divided  into  several  storejs,  eacL  with 
floors  of  iron  grating,  and  f  umuihed  with  wonxleu  framo- 
WoA  having  long  parallel  rows  of  upright  wooden  pegs. 
On«  selvedge  of  the  pieces  is  passed  Biteniat«ly  from 
right  to  left,  and  twisted  over  the  pegs.     By  this  plan  of 


Drring  Machine. 


hanging  it  is  possible  to  pack  a  much  lai^r  qii&ntity  of 
cloth  into  a  given  space. 

It  is  also  dried  by  means  of  the  steHm-cjlinder  drying 
machine  described  on  p.  286. 

When  it  is  not  desirable  that  the  cloth  should  come 
into  actual  contact  with  a  heated  metallic  surface — e.g., 
in  drying  cloth  after  impregnating  it  with  mordants  which 
are  injuriously  affected  by  a  high  temperature — the  pieces 
may  be  made  to  travei'se  a  closed  hot-air  chamber  fitted 
with  wooden  rollers  at  the  top  and  bottom.  Fig.  66  shows 
the  arrangement  used  by  the  calico-printer  for  drying  the 
pieces  immediately  after  printing.  The  fan  D  drives  a 
current  of  air  in  a  zigzag  course  along  the  channels  C  Biir> 
rounding  the  steam  pipes  b.  The  heated  air  passes  into 
the  upper  drying  chamber,  there  moves  in  a  direction 
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ccntrary  to  that  of  the  pieces,  and  makes  exit  at  the  top. 
In  this  particular  case  three  different  pieces  of  cloth  are 
dried  simultaneously  :  the  printed  piece  E,  the  back-cloth 
or  grey  g,  and  the  endless  blanket  h. 

In  some  cases  calico  is  dried  on  the  so-called  "  tenter- 
ing "  machine,  similar  to  those  used  for  woollen  cloth 
(see  p.  287). 

NOTES   ON   WOOL   DYEING. 

219.  Methods  of  Wool  Dyeing.— The  methods  of 
dyeing  wool  differ  considerably  from  those  employed  for 
cotton  and  other  vegetable  fibres. 

Wool  has  a  much  greater  afiinity  than  cotton  for  most 
of  those  colouring  matters  in  which  the  colour  is  ready 
formed  and  does  not  require  developing  by  the  use  of  mor- 
dants. Such  is  the  case,  for  example,  with  a  number  of 
the  coal-tar  colours.  It  is  sufficient  in  many  cases  to  add 
the  solution  of  the  colouring  matters  to  the  cold  or  tepid 
water  contained  in  the  dye-bath,  and  after  introducing  the 
woollen  material,  to  raise  the  temperature  of  the  solution. 
With  such  colouring  matters  as  require  a  mordant  to 
develop  the  colour  they  yield,  e.g.,  Logwood,  Camwood, 
Cochineal,  <kc.,  the  exact  mode  of  dyeing  varies  according 
to  the  nature  of  the  colouring  principle  and  the  mordant. 
The  following  three  methods  are  employed  in  practice  : — 

1.  The  wool  is  first  boiled  in  a  solution  of  the  metallic 
salt  or  mordant,  and  afterwards  in  a  fresh  bath  con- 
taining the  solution  of  the  colouring  matter  or  dyewood 
decoction.  In  other  words,  the  wool  is  mordanted  first 
and  dyed  afterwards.  Dyers  sometimes  call  the  colours 
dyed  by  this  method  "  prepared  colours.  "  The  mordanted 
cloth  is  said  to  be  "  prepared.*' 

2.  The  wool  is  boiled  in  a  solution  of  the  colouring 
matter  or  dyewood  decoction,  and  when,  after  some  time, 
it  has  absorbed  as  much  of  the  colouring  principle  as 
possible,  the  colour  is  developed  and  fixed  on  the  wool  by 
adding  the  mordant  to  the  same  bath.  This  method 
has  been  generally  adopted  with  certain  mordants  which 
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produce  dark  or  sombre  shades  of  colour,  and  is  called  the 
"stuffing"  and  "saddening"  method;  the  "stuffing" 
being  the  boiling  of  the  wool  with  the  dye-stuff,  and  the 
"  saddening  "  the  subsequent  operation  of  developing  the 
colour  by  adding  the  mordant. 

3.  The  wool  is  boiled  in  a  solution  containing  both 
colouring  matter  and  mordant  from  the  beginning  of 
the  operation.  In  this  case  the  colouring  matter  and 
mordant  combine  with  each  other  to  form  a  coloured 
body  which  an  excess  of  the  mordant  dissolves ;  from 
the  solution  it  is  gradually  absorbed  by  the  wooL 

4.  Combination  of  1  and  2.     Mordant,  dye,  sadden. 
220.  The  Mordanting  and  Dyeing  Method.— The 

best  example  of  the  first  method  is  afforded  in  the  black 
dyeing  of  wool  by  means  of  potassium  dichromate  and 
Logwood.  The  method  can  be  employed  with  most  of 
the  natural  colouring  matters  or  dyewoods  in  conjunction 
with  the  following  mordants — alum,  potassium  dichro- 
mate, chrome-alum,  stannous  chloride.  When  it  is  carried 
out  in  its  entirety,  the  fabric  should  be  well  washed  be- 
tween the  mordanting  and  dyeing  processes,  in  order  to 
prevent  any  mordant  which  is  not  fixed  on  the  wool  from 
being  carried  over  into  the  dye-bath  ;  otherwise  it  would 
not  only  cause  loss  of  coloming  matter  by  precipitating  it 
in  the  bath,  but  might  also  prevent  the  dye-stuff  from 
yielding  its  colouring  matter  to  the  solution. 

One  advantage  of  this  method  is,  that  the  solutions 
used  for  mordanting  and  dyeing  can  be  preserved  for  suc- 
ccessive  lots  of  material,  and  need  only  to  be  replenished 
occasionally.  This  implies  that  the  mordant  and  colouring 
matter  are  better  utilised. 

Another  advantage  is  that  the  dyer  can  "match-off" 
to  any  exact  shade  with  very  little  trouble,  since  the 
mordant  determines  the  tone  of  colour,  and  this  being 
once  fixed  on  the  wool,  the  proportions  of  the  various 
dyewoods  required  can  be  frequently  altered  until. the  de- 
sired shade  is  obtained.  To  ensure  success  in  this  matter 
it  is  only  necessary  to  add  in  the  beginning  a  slight 
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deticiency  of  each  dyewood,  since  it  is  evident  that  no 
modification  of  the  proportions  would  rectify  the  error 
caused  by  employing  an  excess  of  dyewood.  As  a  rule,  it 
may  be  said  that  from  a  given  weight  of  dyewood  and 
mordant,  this  method  of  dyeing  produces  colours  which  are 
deeper  and  richer  in  tone,  and  faster  against  milling  than 
those  obtained  by  any  other  method. 

Its  only  disadvantage  is  that  it  requires  more  time 
and  labour,  and,  consequently,  expense. 

221.  The  Stuffing  and  Saddening  Method.  —  The 
dyeing  of  a  claret-brown  by  means  of  Camwood  and  ferrous 
sulphate  is  a  good  example  of  this  method  which  is  appli- 
cable with  some  of  the  natural  matters.  The  mordants 
generally  employed  are  ferrous  sulphate,  copper  sulphate, 
or  potassium  dichromate,  and  occasionally  alum . 

When  Catechu  is  used  as  the  dye-stuff,  the  saddening 
is  preferably  effected  in  a  separate  bath — e.^.,  by  means  of 
potassium  dichromate — since  in  this  case  both  baths  can 
be  preserved  and  used  continuously  for  successive  lots  of 
woollen  material 

The  same  may  be  said  of  dyeing  the  claret-brown  just 
mentioned  ;  indeed,  the  use  of  two  baths  in  this  method 
might  be  adopted,  whatever  be  the  colouring  matter  or 
mordant  employed,  but  this  would  in  many  cases  possess 
no  material  advantage  over  the  method  of  mordanting 
first  and  dyeing  afterwards. 

The  following  are  the  advantages  when  the  stuffing 
and  saddening  take  place  in  one  bath  : — 

Tlie  time,  labour,  and  expense  are  less. 

The  desired  tone  of  colour  required  may  be  some- 
times obtained  more  readily. 

The  disadvantages  are  more  numerous : — 

The  colour  is  generally  not  so  fast  against  milling 
and  rubbing,  from  which  it  appears  that  it  is  fixed  more 
superficially  than  by  the  first  method. 

It  is  not  very  easy  to  dye  to  an  exact  shade ; 
indeed,  this  can  be  done  only  after  long  experience.  The 
method  demands  that  the  correct  proportions  of  dyewoods 
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required  for  any  given  shade  be  added  to  the  bath  before 
the  saddening  is  effected,  i.e.,  at  a  stage  when  the  colour 
of  the  wool  gives  little  or  no  indication  of  the  ultimate 
colour  produced  by  the  action  of  the  mordant.  Any 
misjudged  proportions  would  make  little  difference  if, 
after  saddening,  one  could  add  with  effect  fresh  quantities 
of  one  or  other  of  the  dyewoods  still  needed.  This, 
however,  is  inadmissible,  if  economy  of  dye-stuffs  is 
studied,  because  the  mordant  present  in  the  bath  not 
only  prevents  the  extraction  of  colouring  matter,  but 
even  tends  to  precipitate  it  within  the  dyewood  itself, 
and  in  the  liquor.  It  is  evident,  therefore,  that  it  would 
only  yield  a  useful  effect  after  a  large  excess  of  dyewood 
had  been  added,  and  after  this  a  further  quantity  of 
mordant  would  require  to  be  added.  As  a  rule,  mis- 
takes in  "  shading  "  of  the  kind  mentioned  are  rectified, 
so  far  as  new  shades  are  concerned,  by  adding  to  the 
dye-bath  small  quantities  of  some  very  soluble  colouring 
matter  requiring  no  mordant— e.^..  Cudbear,  Turmeric,  or 
Indigo  Extract — ^by  which  it  is  comparatively  easy  to  ob- 
tain the  exact  tint  required,  since  they  at  once  dye  the  wool 
with  their  proper  and  only  colour.  With  such  dyestuffs, 
however,  these  last  touches  of  colour  put  upon  the  wool 
do  not  generally  possess  the  fastness  against  light,  soap, 
and  milling,  of  the  fundamental  colour. 

The  method  gives  rise  in  most  cases  to  much 
loss  of  dyestuff,  since  the  wool  never  absorbs  the 
whole  of  the  colouring  matter,  however  prolonged  the 
boiling  with  the  dyewood  before  saddening  may 
be,  and  all  the  colouring  matter  still  unabsorbed  is 
rendered  insoluble  and  useless  by  the  addition  of  the 
mordant  or  saddening  agent.  After  saddening,  the  bath 
is  thrown  away,  and  the  dense  inky  liquors  and  precipi- 
tates increase  the  pollution  of  the  river  or  stream. 

There  are,  indeed,  many  cases  in  which  saddening  in  a 
separate  bath  does  not  quite  yield  such  full  colours  as  when 
a  single  bath  is  employed,  since,  even  after  the  addition 
of  the  mordant  or  saddening  agent,  the  dyeing  still  goes 
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on  to  some  extent,  the  colour  precipitated  in  the  bath  not 
being  entirely  insoluble,  especially  in  the  presence  of  a 
slight  excess  of  the  mordant.  Such  is  the  case,  e.^.,  with 
Logwood  and  ferrous  sulphate.  Logwood  and  copper  sul- 
phate, Madder  and  potassium  dichromate,  Logwood  and 
alum,  &c. 

222.  The  Single  Bath  Method. — As  an  example  of 
the  third  or  "  one-dip  "  method  of  dyeing,  in  which  the 
wool  is  dyed  from  the  beginning  with  a  mixture  of 
colouring  matter  and  mordant,  one  may  quote  the  dyeing 
of  cochineal  scarlet.  This  method  can  be  carried  out 
only  with  those  colouring  matters  and  mordants  which, 
when  used  together,  yield  precipitates  somewhat  soluble 
in  the  acid  liquid  of  the  bath,  e.g.,  Cochineal  and  stannous 
chloride,  yellow  dyewoods  and  alum  or  stannous  chloride, 
Logwood  and  ferrous  sulphate  or  copper  sulphate.  Madder 
and  potassium  dichromate,  d^c. 

Although  in  all  cases  the  colour  is  not  quite  so 
full  and  deep  as  that  obtained  by  mordanting  first  and 
dyeing  afterwards,  it  may  still  be  sufficiently  near  the 
maximum  intensity  obtainable,  to  cause  the  process  to 
be  preferred  in  practice  before  any  other,  since  it 
means,  of  course,  a  great  saving  in  time,  labour,  and 
steam.  In  some  cases,  too,  it  gives  a  very  much  brighter 
colour  than  the  other  methods ;  the  presence  of  the  mor- 
dant in  the  bath  prevents  the  impui-e  extractive  matters, 
tannic  acid,  <ka,  from  becoming  fixed  on  the  wool.  This 
action  is  very  marked  in  the  case  of  the  yellow  dye- 
woods  when  used  with  alum  or  stannous  chloride.  With 
Logwood  and  copper  sulphate,  ferrous  sulphate,  or  alum,  the 
full  colouring  power  of  the  dyewood  is  not  obtained,  but, 
notwithstanding  this,  the  method  may  be  and  is  adopted 
in  practice,  the  chief  advantages  gained  being  a  saving  of 
time  and  labour,  and  the  requirement  of  less  apparatus. 

The  "  stuffing  and  saddening  "  method,  and  the  "  one- 
dip  "  method,  are  useful  and  economical  whenever  light 
colours  are  required,  since  in  such  colours  the  time 
and  labour  expended  cost  far  more  than  the  materials. 
a 
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Sometimes,  too,  the  light  shades  obtained  by  these 
methods  are  more  uniform. 

223.  The    Mordanting,   Dyeing,    and    Saddening 

Method. — ^The  fourth  method  mentioned,  in  which  the 
"wool  is  mordanted,  dyed,  and  saddened,  is  adopted  when 
it  is  desired  to  obtain  the  maximum  fastness  of  colour, 
e,g.,  in  tweed-yams.  As  an  example  of  this  method  may 
be  given,  a  fast  black  for  the  production  of  which  the  wool 
is  first  mordanted  with  potassium  dichromate,  then  dyed 
in  a  fresh  bath  with  Logwood,  and  finally  saddened  by 
passing  through  a  fresh  hot  bath  containing  potassium 
dichromate.  Another  example  is,  the  claret-brown  pro- 
duced by  mordanting  with  potassium  dichromate,  dyeing 
in  a  fresh  bath  with  Camwood,  and  saddening  in  the  same 
bath  with  ferrous  sulphate,  towards  the  end  of  the  opera- 
tion. In  these  and  similar  cases,  there  is  always  a  certain 
amount  of  the  colouring  matter  which  is  merely  absorbed 
by  the  wool,  and  not  in  combination  with  the  mordant, 
and  it  is  this  uncombined  colouring  matter  which  the 
additional  saddening  fixes.  Excess  of  mordant  must  be 
avoided,  otherwise  the  colours  on  the  wool  are  apt  to 
have  an  unpleasant  metallic  lustre  (they  assume  a  bronzy, 
rusty  appearance) ;  especially  is  this  the  case  with  log- 
wood and  ii'on  blacks. 

Sometimes  this  additional  mordanting  operation  has 
the  object  of  modifying,  and  even  brightening,  the  colour 
already  on  the  wool  In  such  case  the  term  saddening  is 
inappropriate,  and  the  operation  is  called  "  brightening  " 
or  "  blooming."  The  agents  used  for  this  purpose  are 
solutions  of  tin  or  alum. 

224.  Operations,  &c.,  in  Wool  Dyeing. — Wool  is 
dyed  in  all  the  various  stages  of  its  manufacture,  namely, 
as  unspun  wool,  slubbing  (t.e.,  the  product  of  a  preparatory 
stage  of  the  spinning  process),  yam,  cloth,  worn  clothing, 
rags,  and  shoddy  {i.e.,  woollen  rags  torn  up  into  flocks). 

When  the  dyer  receives  it  in  the  form  of  raw-woof^^ 
his  first  duty  is  to  wash  it  well  with  tepid  water,  and 
then  to  scour  it  {see  Wool  Scouring),  in  order  to  remove 
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all  those  natural  impurities  adhering  to  the  fibre,  which 
otherwise  would  seiiously  impede  the  entrance  of  the 
dye,  and  produce  very  unsatisfactory  results. 

If  the  wool  is  in  the  form  of  slitbbing,  or  of  yarn^ 
the  washing  and  scouring  of  the  raw-wool  have  already 
been  performed  by  the  spinner,  but  in  order  to  facilitate 
the  spinning  processes,  and  to  prevent  breaking  of  the  fibre 
during  the  scribbling,  &c,  the  scoured  wool  has  been 
again  impregnated  with  oil.  The  dyer  must  therefore  first 
remove  this  by  a  second  scouring  process,  if  he  desires  to 
obtain  the  best  results  in  dyeing. 

From  motives  of  economy,  the  scorning  of  slubbing 
and  yam  is  sometimes  omitted,  e.g.,  in  the  case  of  low- 
class,  cheap,  carpet  yams,  <fec.  Only  experiment  can 
show  with  what  dyes  such  liberty  can  be  taken  with 
impunity,  but  in  any  case  it  is  very  irrational. 

Woollen  Cloth  is  sometimes  sent  to  the  dyer  still 
saturated  with  the  oil  used  by  the  spinner ;  sometimes  it 
is  already  in  an  advanced  stage  of  manufacture,  having 
gone  through  the  operations  of  scouring,  milling,  raising, 
cropping,  pressing,  and  boiling ;  hence,  a  preliminary 
washing  and  scouring  is  or  is  not  necessary,  according 
to  the  stage  in  which  the  dyer  receives  the  material 

Wetting-out. — In  all  cases,  in  whatever  stage  of  manu- 
facture the  wool  may  be,  it  is  essential  that,  previous  to 
being  introduced  into  the  dye-bath,  it  should  be  thoroughly 
well  "wetted -out"  by  a  passage  first  through  hot,  then 
through  cold  water,  and  subsequent  squeezing,  in  order 
to  ensure  ultimately  an  even  or  level  dye,  i.e.,  that  the 
colour  shall  penetrate  each  fibre  regularly,  and  be  uni- 
formly diffused-  over  the  whole  fabric.  If  wool  were 
placed  in  the  colour  or  mordant  solution  in  the  dry 
condition,  the  large  quantity  of  mechanically-enclosed  air 
would,  for  a  time  at  least,  prevent  a  proper  and  regular 
contact  between  the  solution  and  the  fibre,  and  an  uneven, 
irregular  dye  would  inevitably  result. 

Temperature  of  Dye-bath, — Generally  speaking,  the 
mordant  or  dye-bath  is  heated  to  the   boiling  point. 
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Greater  intensity  of  colour  is  thus  obtained,  owing  to  the 
softening  of  the  substance  of  the  fibre,  the  expansion  of 
the  external  scales,  and  a  more  complete  expulsion  of  air, 
all  of  which  permit  a  readier  entrance  of  the  solution  to 
the  inner  portions  of  the  fibre.  The  employment  of  a 
high  temperature  becomes  more  necessary,  the  thicker 
and  closer  the  texture  of  the  material  to  be  dyed,  the  less 
the  liability  to  dissociation  of  the  mordant,  and  the 
greater  the  insolubility  of  the  colouring  matter  employed. 
In  some  cases,  however,  the  higher  temperature  must  be 
avoided,  since  it  may  Ije  detrimental  to  the  attainment  of 
the  brightest  colour,  e.g.^  with  Indigo  Carmine,  Magenta, 
Phosphine,  Alkali  Blue,  Erythrosine,  &c. 

Level  Dyeing. — Some  colouring  matters  show  a  decided 
tendency  to  dye  unevenly ;  with  such,  it  is  always  ad- 
visable to  introduce  the  material  into  the  dye-bath  at  a 
low  temperature,  and  then  to  raise  the  temperature  very 
gradually  to  the  boiling  point. 

When  soluble  colouring  matters  are  employed,  it  is 
well  to  prepare  solutions  previously,  and  add  them  to 
the  dye-bath  already  containing  the  necessary  amount  of 
cold  or  tepid  water.  Ground  dyewoods,  either  loose  or 
enclosed  in  bags,  should  be  boiled  in  a  bath  about  half 
full  of  water,  the  full  complement  of  cold  water  being 
added  afterwards,  in  order  that  the  temperatui-e  may  be 
suitably  lowered  pi-evious  to  the  introduction  of  the 
materials  to  be  dyed. 

Another  method  adopted  for  the  same  end,  is  to  add 
the  colouring  matter  to  the  dye-bath  gradually,  in  which 
case  the  textile  material  should  be  withdrawn  from  the 
dye-bath  before  each  addition. 

A  third  plan,  which  proves  to  be  eflficacious,  particu- 
larly when  extremely  soluble  colouring  matters  are 
employed,  is  to  add  along  with  the  colouring  matter  a 
certain  proportion  of  some  neutral  salt,  e.g.,  sodium 
sulphate,  common  salt,  (kc.  This  addition  renders  the 
colouring  matter  somewhat  less  soluble,  and  hence  it  is 
absorbed  by  the  wool  more  slowly.     Above  all,  thero 
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mast  be  a  continual  motion  given  to  the  textile  tnat«riale 
during  the  mordanting  and  dyeing  proceases,  bo  that  eacli 
portion  may  be  equally  presented  to  the  action  of  the 
mordant  or  colouring  matter.  This  is  effected  either  by 
Land  or  by  machine. 

The  operations  which  follow  the  dyeing  proceas  vary 
according  to  the  material  and  the  colouring  matters 
employed.  In  general,  the  loosely  adhering  dye-stuff  is 
washed  off,  the  excess  of  water  is  removed,  and  the  goods 


Fig.  67.— He 

are  finally  dried.  Finishing  processes  are  not  considered 
in  this  manual. 

225.  TTnspnil  Wool. — Dyeing  Mat^hinery.  The  dye- 
vessel  employed  for  loose-wool  consists  of  a  lurge  open 
cylindrical  cast-iron  pan,  similar  to  the  indigo-rat  shown 
on  p,  305.  It  is  provided  with  an  emptying  pipe  below, 
covered  with  a  sieve,  beneath  which  enters  also  the 
st«am-pipe  for  beating  purposes.  In  many  cases,  direct 
fire  heat  is  applied  instead  of  steam,  and  for  such  large 
volumes  of  water  as  are  usually  employed  in  loose-wool 
dyeing  the  plan  is  economicaL  The  stirring  of  the  wool 
is  effected  by  stout  wooden  poles,  which  are  worked  by 
band. 

Washing  Machinery. — Iioose-wool  is  usually  washed 
in  the  dye-vat,  by  running  off  the  dye-liquor,  refilling  the 
Tat  with  water,  and  stirring  up  the  wool  with  poles,  re- 
peating the  operation  as  frequently  as  may  be  necessary. 
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The  wool-Gconring  machine  may 
ftlso  be  used  for  vAshing  (am 
pL  100).  Before  diving,  looee-irool 
is  passed  through  a  p&ir  of  aqiieex- 
ing  rollers,  or  the  excess  of  water 
is  renitn'ed  by"  the  hyilro-extractor. 

liTijing  J/orAii«Ty.— -The  wool 
maj  be  dried  intermittenttT  in  an 
«pparati:s  like  that  of  Mc^aught, 
represented  in  Figs.  67  and  66. 

It  consists  «f  a  series  of  steam- 
pi  |>es  e,  immediately  above  which 
the  wool  is  spread  out  dlt  a  large 
surface  of  galvauieed  'wire  iietting  6. 
Beneath,  in  a  tox-liie  space,  two 
ventilating  fans  a  drive  the  heated 
air  through  the  layer  of  damp 
wool.  This  may  also  be  effected 
by  means  of  a  centrifugal  fan. 
Steam  is  supplic.i  by  the  pipe  e; 
d  is  for  oiling  the  beancgs  of  the 

Loose-wool  rnxf  also  be  dried 
in  a  continuotis  manner  by  Nor- 
ton's machine,  shown  in  Fig.  69. 

The  damp  wool  is  placed  on 
the  feeding-apron  A,  and  passed 
continuously,  in  zigzag  fashion, 
through  a  hot  -  air  t-hamher  by 
means  of  the  eiKlIcsa  bands  b,  c, 
D,  £.  The  dry  wool  leaves  the 
chamber  at  I.  The  fan  F  drives 
the  extei'iial  air,  heated  by  the 
£teaiu-tu1>es  H,  into  the  space  J,  and 
thence  into  thu  chamber  ;  the  moist 
air  escapes  by  k  ;  tr  and  l  are  the 
inlet  and  outlet  tubes  connected 
with  the  Gteam-pipes  h. 
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226.  Woollen  Tarn. — Dyeing  Mae/iinery.     For  yarn 
dyeing,  the  simplest  apparatus  is  a  substantially  nude, 


f  Fig.  80.— OoutiiiiunB  YloaUDrsuie  Haohine. 

rectangular,  wooden  box  a,  about  j — 1  metre  widey  and 
varying  in  length  and  depth  to  suit  different  quantities 
of  material  (see  Fig.  70). 

The  water  is  heated  by  means  of  a  perforated  copper 
Bteam-pipe  o,  running  centrally  along  the  bottom.     In 


i  arrangement,  there  is  also  a  closed 
coppei'  worm-pipe,  so  that  the  dyer  may  employ  either 
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tbe  one  or  the  other  in  order  to  m&intain  the  liquid  at  a 
constant  level.  Gold  water  taps  for  filling,  and  draw-off 
plugs,  are  conveniently  situated. 

lie   hanks  of  yam  B  are  hang  on  square  wooden 


?Jg.  71.— Pitt'a  Woollen  Tarn  Dfdng:  H&cMue 

roilii  c,  placed  across  the  tant,  and  turned  by  hand,  as 
described  on  p,  105  for  yarn  scouring 

An  excellent  example  of  a,  machuip  specially  adapted 
for  dyeing  woollen  yam  is  that  of  Messrs,  Pitt  Bros., 
and  illustrated  in  Fig.  71.  The  vat,  which  la  of  the 
ordinaiy  kind,  ia  provided  with  a  light  iron  frame  a 
resting  upon  the  edges  of  three  of  its  sides  and  beneath 
the  ends  of  the  rods  of  yarn.  This  frame  can  be  moved 
u]i  or  down  by  means  of  tbe  chains  b,  and  thus  the 
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whole  of  the  wooden  rollers  holding  the  yam  can  be  im- 
mersed ill  or  removed  from  the  vnt  liquor  simultaneously. 
When  the  frame  is  lowered,  the  ends  of  the  axes  of  the 
rollere  rest  in  the  sockets  c  Axed  on  esch  side  of  the  vat. 
The  turning  of  the  hanks  is  effected  by  loose  wooden 
blades,  which  are  inserted  within  the  loop  of  the  hanks, 
and  dose  to  the  supporting  roller.  The  ends  of  these  blades 
project  and  rest  in  a  series  of  forks  or  notches  fixed  tm 


Fig.  72.— Hydro-oitrnctor. 

horizontal  rails  d,  situated  on  both  sides  of  the  vat.  By 
means  of  a  complicated  system  of  levers  e,  actuated  by  a 
pair  of  cams,  the  rails  D  are  moved  both  vertically  and 
horizontally  in  such  a  manner  that  a  small  circle  is  de- 
scrilied  by  the  wooden  blades  which  they  support.  Each 
blade  is  raised  above  the  roller  on  which  the  yarn  is 
suspended,  then  moves  away  from  it,  and  then  falls ;   the 

/point  of  suspension  of  the  yam  is  thus  being  continually 
altered,  and  the  yarn  is  drawn  intermittently  across  the 
, '     rollera    The  movement  of  the  yam  is  indeed  veiy  similar 
^       to  that  which  it  receives  when  worked   by  hand,  the 
difierence  being  simply  one  of  degree  and  not  of  kind. 
Weuhing  Machitteri/. — Woollen  yarn  is  washed  by 
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hand  in  a  rectangular  wooden  box,  identical  with  that  QBod 
fur  dyeing,  or  tlie  rods  full  of  yam  are  placed  under  a  per- 
forated wooden  drainer,  where  they  receive  a  shower  bath. 


Fig.  7&— Pair  ol  WiiK 
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Eseess  of  water  is  reiuoved  from  vooDea  yam  bj 
tneuu  of  tlie  hj'dro^xtracttx'  (Fig.  72).  Hat  nude  by  T. 
BroMJbent  &  Sons  consists  of  a  drum  or  cage  of  galvanised 
or  copper  wire-vtM^  a  a',  ao  Bopported  HtXt  it  can  be  made 
to  revolve,  by  meana  cJ  an  ei^i^  May  r^idly  {e-g., 
1,500  levdntioos  per 
minate),  wiUi  a  per- 
fectly smoolli  move- 
menL  The  cage  ia 
encloeed  in  a  saitable 

cast-iron       raming       B. 

The  wet  yam  is 
placed  as  evenly  as 
possible  in  the  cage 
to  balance  it.  1^ 
water  is  expressed  by 
the  powerful  centri- 
fugal force  developed 
during  the  revolation 
of  the  cage,  and 
makes  ite  exit  by  the 

Drying.— Woollen 
yam  is  dried  in 
Btoves,  or  in  the  open 
air,  as  shown  in  Fig. 
73. 

227.  Woollen 
Cloth. — Dyeing  Ma- 
ehinery.  Woollen 
cloth,  like  yam,  is 
(lyod  in  a  rectangular  wooden  vat.  In  the  better 
forms  of  apparatus,  a  perforated  wooden  partition 
divides  off  a  small  portion  in  front,  into  which  dye- 
wares,  tie,  can  be  added  without  necessitating  the  re- 
moval of  tho  goods  from  the  dye-liquor ;  the  perforated 
Kt<iam-pi[)e  for  heating  ia  also  situated  at  the  bottom  of 
this  comiiartment.     After  introducing  the  pieces,  they 
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are  stitched  end  to  end,  to  form  an  endless  band ;  this  is 
supported,  and  drawn  continuously  through  the  liquor 
by  means  of  reels  or  winches  placed  above,  and  driven  by 
power. 

Fig.  74  gives  a  pei-spective  view  of  an  arrangement 
by  W.  Kemp,  of  Leeds. 
During  the  movement 
of  the  pieces,  it  is  the 
special  duty  of  an 
attendant  to  see  that 
any  knots  which  may 
be  formed  are  as 
speedily  as  possible  un- 
loosed. Each  dye-vat 
usually  contains  several 
pieces  of  cloth. 

Figures  75  and  76 
represent  the  dye-vat 
usually  employed  for 
dyeing  unions  (cotton 
and  wool).  The  vat  is 
made  of  iron,  and 
divided  across  into 
several  compartments 
by  means  of  perforated 
plates.  This  aiTange- 
ment  prevents  inter- 
mingling and  entangle- 
ment of  the  several 
pieces,  of  which  there 
may  be  from  forty  to 
eighty,  each  about  forty-five  metres  long,  and  so  stitched 
as  to  form  six  or  eight  endless  bands. 

The  winch  of  each  dye-vat  is  driven  by  means  of  a 
small  engine  attached  to  the  machine. 

Washing  Machinery, — The  machine   generally  used 
for  washing  woollen  cloth  is  the  "  dolly  "  {see  p.  106). 

In  some  cases  the   wash-stocks   (Fig.    52)   may  bo 


Pig.  78.— Side  View  of  Pig.  77. 
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mtage,  e.ff.,  when 
i  very  thick  tuid 


used  with  advi 
the  inateriat  i 

Washing  in  the  open  width 
may  be  donfl  by  the  open- 
scouring  machine  (Fig.  37). 

Fig^  77  and  78  represent  a 
woollen  cloth-squeezing  machine 
in  which  the  water  is  expressed 
by  a  brass  roller  B,  in  the  groove 
of  which  ft  disc  roller  A  is 
pressed  by  a  strong  spring  c. 

Drying  Machinery. — Drying 
is  effected  by  means  of  the 
drying  machine  shown  in  Fig. 
79. 

This  machine  consists  of  a 
number  of  hollow  copper  or 
galvanised  iron  cylinders  a  b, 
heated  by  steam  and  driven  by 
bevelled  gearing  and  an  engine 
at  D.  The  axes  of  the  cylinders 
are  hollow,  the  steam  enter- 
ing at  one  end,  the  condensed 
water  escaping  by  the  other. 
A  folding  ariungement  c  is 
attached  at  the  end  of  the  ma- 
chine. 

Another  mode  of  drying  in 
by  means  of  the  "tentering" 
machine,  of  which  there  are 
several  varieties. 

Fig.  80  shows  one  of  the 
most  generally  used  arrange- 
ments, by  W.  Kemp  4  Co.,  Leeds. 
It  consists  of  a  series  of  hori- 
zontal steam-pipes  o  c,  supported 
by  jroE  framing,  between  which 
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the  cloth  is  led 
in  ft  yig7.fig  course 
and  stretched  con- 
dition. The  cloth 
is  introduced  at  a, 
and  guided  by 
Tueans  of  two  end- 
less chains  bb,  fur- 
nished throughout 
their  length  with 
pins,  on  which  the 
selvedges  of  the 
cloth  are  pushed 
down  by  revolving 
brushes  as  it  en- 
ters the  machine- 
As  the  dried  cloth 
leaves  the  machine 
it  is  folded  down 
mechanically  at  B. 
228.  Irregnlar 
Dyeing. — A  very 
narked  feature  in 
the  dyeing  of 
woollen  materials, 
9nd  one  to  he  well 
borne  in  mind,  is, 
that  after  they  are 
removed  from  the 
dyebath,  and  so 
long  as  they  con- 
tain the  hot  liquor 
of  the  bath,  the 
dyeing  process  still 
continues.  The 
wool,  or  the  mor- 
dant in  union  with 
it,  continues  slowly 
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to  attract  such  colouring  matter  as  remains  dissolved  in 
the  absorbed  dye  liquor,  and  the  material  becomes  some- 
what darker  in  colour.  It  seems  as  though  the  wool  had 
an  insatiable  appetite  for  the  colouiing  matter,  and  the 
material  is  said  to  "  feed." 

If  due  care  is  not  taken,  this  tendency  may  lead  to 
an  uneven  shade  in  the  ultimate  colour  of  the  material, 
however  well  the  operation  of  dyeing  proper  may  have 
been  done.  If,  for  example,  the  woollen  cloth,  yam, 
or  fibre  is  removed  from  the  dye-bath  and  at  once 
thrown  on  the  floor  to  form  there  an  irregular  heap,  this 
residual  dyeing  or  "feeding"  goes  on  in  an  irregular 
manner.  The  same  takes  place  in  recently  dyed  yams  or 
pieces  which  are  hung  on  poles  or  over  rails ;  the  hot  dye- 
liquor  drains  to  the  lowest  portion,  and  there  causes  a 
darker  shade  of  colour  to  result. 

The  best  mode  of  obviating  this  possible  defect,  is  to 
remove  the  source  of  heat,  and  allow  the  material  to  cool 
slowly  in  the  dye-bath,  at  the  same  time  continuing  the 
regular  movement  of  the  material.  In  this  manner  the 
"  feeding  "  is  made  to  proceed  in  a  regular  manner.  In 
practice  this  takes  too  long,  and  hence  it  is  customary  to 
cool  the  dye  liquor  more  rapidly  by  running  into  it  the 
necessary  amount  of  cold  water,  in  which  case  the 
deepening  of  colour  is  also  somewhat  diminished. 

Another  method  of  preventing  irregular  dyeing  arising 
from  this  cause,  is  to  wash  the  materials  immediately 
after  they  have  been  withdrawn  from  the  dye-bath. 
This  of  course  prevents  aU  danger  of  "feeding,"  and 
possible  irregularity  in  colour,  but  the  shades  obtained 
when  this  method  is  adopted  are  not  usually  so  full  and 
rich  as  in  the  first  method.  They  look  paler,  and  the  nap 
or  loose  fibres  may,  in  some  cases,  be  almost  entirely 
devoid  of  colour,  giving  the  material  a  very  unsatisfactory 
grey  appearance,  as  if  it  were  insufficiently  dyed. 

229.  Dyeing  in   the   Wool,   Yarn,   and  Piece. — 

The  quality  of  the  wool  has  considerable  influence 
upon  the  depth  and  beauty  of  colour  ultimately  obtained. 
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Coarse,  hard  wool,  and  such  as  possesses  more  the  character 
of  hair — e.g.,  worsted,  alpaca,  mohair,  <kc. — dyes  less 
readily  than  fine  wool  having  the  merino  character.  The 
finer  the  wool  the  greater  will  be  the  quantity  of  colouring 
matter  which  it  will  take  up,  and  the  richer  and  more 
brilliant  will  be  the  colour  one  is  able  to  impart  to  it.  No 
doubt  this  is  owing  to  its  greater  porosity,  its  softer 
and  more  absorbent  character,  and  the  less  homy  character 
of  its  scales. 

If  in  any  dyed  woollen  fabric  the  colour  has  been 
imparted  to  it  while  it  was  yet  in  the  state  of  unspun 
wool,  it  is  said  to  be  wool-dyed,  or  to  have  been  dyed  in 
tJis  wool.  When  the  dyeing  took  place  while  it  was  in  the 
state  of  thread  or  yarn,  it  is  said  to  be  yarn-dyed,  and 
when  it  was  not  dyed  until  it  had  become  woven  cloth,  it 
is  said  to  be  piece-dyed. 

Wool-dyed  cloth  is  generally  the  most  esteemed, 
because  the  dye  chosen  must  be  fast,  since  it  has  to 
withstand  all  the  subsequent  manufacturing  operations. 
Then,  again,  each  individual  fibre  being,  as  it  were, 
separately  dyed,  the  material  is  uniformly  dyed  through- 
out, however  thick  it  may  be ;  and  if  the  colouring 
matter  is  of  a  permanent  character,  the  cloth  will  preserve 
its  colour  in  spite  of  wear  and  tear. 

Wool-dyeing  is  preferred  for  dark-coloured  goods,  and 
such  as  have  to  bear  much  friction.  It  is  rarely  used  for 
light  colours,  since  these  would  be  soiled  during  the  sub- 
sequent manufacturing  operations. 

When  the  fabric  is  not  of  one  unifonn  colour,  but  is 
composed  of  threads  of  different  colours — e.g.,  in  Tweeds, 
Kidderminster  carpets,  shawls,  &c. — either  wool-dyeing  or 
yam-dyeing,  of  course,  becomes  a  necessity.  In  such 
cases,  where  the  great  desideratum  is  to  have  large  quan- 
tities of  yarn  of  a  very  uniform  shade,  wool-dyeing  or 
slubbing-dyeing  is  preferred  to  yam-dyeing,  for  even  if 
the  loose-wool  or  slubbing  be  somewhat  unevenly  dyed, 
the  subsequent  operations  of  scribbling,  carding,  &a, 
equalise  most  thoroughly  any  irregularity  of  colour. 


2M)  inznic  or  t^iiti;^  fabebz.        icaiB.xxL 


'^cHii-dveiur  muBi  kar  lit  BCiam^c  xl  xhe  lUBiiniBCtxirB 
«if  ^  tii'x»fi  yuruL.'  BUcL  T-amL.  nanieinr.  me  are  spim  irilih 

•  «■  *.  «  —  •  « 

yMxny-cywic  if  pre^srrBd  iar  ligrtn  calcnirB  snd  Bodi  as 
are  of  a  fucnavi-  ciukiacser,  iihoi]£^  it  brno  means  ioHoirB 
liiat  all  pk»ueHh-«d  £rw»dE  are  dved  -vrhih  Ioqbp  or  fugitive 
euiciujiiif  niiit^utiTfi.  Suc^  a  fitsi  and  ^lenuanezit  cxdonr  as 
Ta;trUidij?0"Uii2f  ii^  a£  frBopeirLh'  a^ipli&d  ivy  pifioe-dreozig  as 

br  "irO'.»l-dTt»iijr;. 

Fitjoe-d yttd  ^toooe.  e^^MaaUr  snci  as  are  made  of  Itard- 
C|niXi  yhjnih.  or  itre  cuosehr  votbii,  tiick,  or  ireU-milkid, 
are  fc<>u»«tiiii»*  a-jn  iic»  tjtjcome  crex  vitii  'wfjar  and  tear, 
ei'^Si  if  tlie  oc*]<:>iiriii£:  muTnieT  a^ilkid  lias  all  tihe  requisite 
(lencuakeucj  deEmLble.  TLis  aidsei^  from  tbe  fact  tliat  the 
oecLtraJ  put  of  'Lbe  fabric  Las  renuLLned  iDore  or  less  un- 
dr^  ttckd  tiLixm^  wear  beoomes  partiallT  exposed. 
Fk>ce-dy«Ui^  may  ofwm  be  deitiecrted  by  taaiing  tiie  fabric 
ajod  soioerLaiiiiiig  vbetber  tbe  centre  is  fully  dyed  or  not. 
In  »oiu«  cases,  pardcularly  witii  li^rLt,  luigbt  oolonrs — e.p'., 
scari<^ts  OTi  Luuting-cdotlas — an  increased  brillianry  of  the 
eolour  is  produced  by  pieoe^dyeing,  since  the  central  white 
uh'untiH  thn>ugL  the  surface  colour.  In  such  cases  there 
M  eoDMtdersLble  economy  in  colouring  matter  by  piece- 

The  same  remaxlcs  apply  in  a  lesser  degree  to  yam- 
dyed  goodK. 

Yam-dyeing  and  pieoe-dyeing  form,  generally,  distinct 
hrututhinH  of  trade. 

ifor  tlie  production  of  a  given  shade,  the  largest 
am/T/uut  of  colouring  matter  is  required  in  wool-dyeing ; 
f^mi^what  smaller  amounts  may  be  taken  in  yam-dyeing, 
ami  in  piec^^dyeing,  less  stilL 

VUtin^-ilyad  goods,  if  composed  of  one  kind  of  fibre 
Ofdy,  ftro  nijcessarily  of  one  uniform  colour.  When,  how- 
i9V«r,  the  fabric  consists  of  two  fibres — e.g.,  of  cotton  warp 
aud  woollen  weft — although  the  goods  may  be  piece-dyed, 
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they  may  have  every  appearance  of  having  been  yarn- 
dyed,  since  each  fibre  having  a  different  powtu*  of  attract- 
ing the  colouring  matter,  has  acquired  a  ditftircnt  tint. 
In  some  cases  one  fibre  may  remain  altogether  undyod, 
this  is  so,  for  example,  with  the  cotton  when  such  a  mixed 
fabric  has  been  dyed  in  an  acid  bath  with  Cochineal, 
Indigo  Carmine,  &c.  In  other  cases  the  difibrence  in 
colour  between  the  two  fibres  is  still  further  increased  by 
submitting  the  fabric  to  two  distinct  processes  of  dyeing, 
the  one  being  intended  for  the  wool,  the  other  for  the 
cotton ;  the  fabric  may,  indeed,  be  doubly  piece-dyed,  and 
yet  contain  two  such  distinct  colours  as,  say,  black  and 
red.  This  method  of  dyeing  is,  however,  frequently  em- 
ployed when  mixed  fabrics  of  cotton  and  wool  are  dyed 
one  unifonn  shade  if  it  is  not  possible  by  a  single 
dyeing  operation  to  give  exactly  the  same  tint  to  the  two 
fibres. 

230.  Matching-0£E*. — The  immediate  object  which  the 
dyer  has  in  view,  is  to  dye  a  quantity  of  textile  material  so 
that  the  whole  of  it  shall  have  a  definite  shade  of  a  given 
colour,  similar,  it  may  be,  to  that  of  a  pattern  supplied 
by  the  merchant,  or  otherwise  presented  to  him.  His 
skill  consists  in  knowing  exactly  which  mordants  and 
dye-stufis  to  employ,  also  their  relative  and  absolute 
proportions,  and  to  determine  the  temperature  and  dura- 
tion of  the  mordanting  and  dyeing  processes,  in  order  to 
ensure  the  result  aimed  at.  Even  though  the  pattern- 
colour  may  have  been  originated  by  the  dyer  himself  at 
some  previous  period,  he  dare  not  implicitly  rely  on 
obtaining  exactly  the  same  result  by  simply  repeating  his 
former  trial  in  every  detail.  The  reason  of  this  lies  in 
the  fact  that  the  quality  of  the  dye- wares  and  of  the  fabric 
may  have  varied  meanwhile.  It  is  also  a  fact  well  known 
to  practical  dyers,  that  different  qualities  of  wool — e.gf., 
merino  and  English  wools — have  different  powers  of 
attraction  for  colouring  matter,  so  that,  when  dyed  under 
exactly  the  same  conditions,  marked  differences  in  colour 
result.     Even  in  wools  which  are  more  closely  related  to 
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each  other  than  the  two  just  mentioned,  similar  differences 
are  obserx^ed  {see  p.  289). 

With  regard  to  the  irregularity  oocnrring  in  dye-wares, 
it  is  very  marked  in  the  natural  colouring  matters  or 
dyewoods.  Tlieir  colouring  power  may,  indeed,  vary  each 
year,  unless  they  are  mixed  and  made  equal  to  a  stcuidard 
sample  by  the  merchant  or  dyewood  cutter.  For  such 
reasons,  therefore,  and  perhaps  because  of  others  of  a 
more  subtle  natui-e,  it  is  necessary,  in  order  to  judge  of 
the  progress  of  the  dyeing,  that  the  dyer  should  occasion- 
ally compai-e,  with  the  sample  pattern,  small  portions  of 
the  wool,  yam,  or  cloth,  taken  from  the  bulk  in  the 
dye-bath.  In  the  case  of  cloth,  these  small  portions  are 
either  cut  from  the  ends  of  the  pieces  themselves,  or  from 
some  small  odd  bits  of  the  same  kind  of  material  which 
have  been  specially  attached  for  the  purpose. 

Before  making  the  comparison,  the  "  swatch,  "  "  fent," 
or  **  trial-bit "  taken  from  the  dye-bath  must  be  dried,  by 
which  it  assumes  a  much  lighter  or  paler  appearance; 
it  is  then  placed  by  the  side  of  the  sample  pattern,  and 
the  two  are  examined  and  compared  by  reflected  lights 
being  held  at  some  little  distance  from  the  eye,  and  with 
the  back  of  the  observer  to  the  light. 

They  are  then  compared  "  overhand."  To  this  end  the 
two  samj)les  are  placed  between  the  light  and  the  ob- 
sei'ver,  who  then  glances  along  the  surface,  in  order  to 
catch  the  light  transmitted  through  the  projecting  fibres. 
A  judgment  must  be  formed  immediately,  otherwise  the 
eye  soon  becomes  fatigued,  and  incapable  of  discerning 
nice  differences  of  shade. 

Sometimes  the  eye  becomes  tired  through  comparing 
or  "matching  off*'  a  large  number  of  different  swatches 
of  the  same  bright  colour,  in  which  case  relief  and  in- 
creased power  of  discernment  are  most  rapidly  gained 
by  occasionally  gazing  steadily  for  a  few  seconds  at  a 
])icco  of  cardboard  or  other  material  possessing  the 
complementiiiy  colour  of  the  samples  under  com- 
parison.    In  comparing  reds,  for  example,  the  eye   is 
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relieved   by  looking   at   green,  if  blues   by  looking  at 
orange,  and  vice  versd. 

Having  made  the  comparison  of  trial-bit  with  sample- 
pattern,  the  dyer  judges  whether  the  desired  colour  has 
been  arrived  at  or  not.  In  the  latter  case,  if  the  tone  of 
the  colour  is  right,  but  it  lacks  intensity,  the  dyeing  is 
either  simply  prolonged,  or  a  further  addition  is  made,  of 
each  colouring  matter  in  the  relative  proportions  already 
employed. 

If  the  colour  lacks  the  proper  tone  the  dyer  then  adds 
one  or  other  of  the  dye-stuffs  already  employed,  in  such 
amount  as  he  considers  necessary  to  correct  the  error. 

Sometimes  a  difficulty  is  found  in  obtaining  the  exact 
tint  or  brilliancy  required  by  simply  using  the  dye  wares 
decided  upon  in  the  first  instance,  and  it  may  be  ne- 
cessary to  make  some  slight  addition  of  other  colouring 
matters,  which  it  was  not  originally  intended  to  use. 
This  is  frequently  a  sign  of  want  of  experience,  but  it 
may  also  arise  from  some  unexpected  change  in  the 
quality  of  the  dyewares  or  the  textile  material,  or  from 
some  other  cause. 

In  dyeing  to  shade,  the  young  dyer  is  recommended 
to  err  on  the  side  of  employing  a  deficiency  of  colouring 
matter  rather  than  the  reverse,  since  he  can  readily 
make  further  additions,  but  cannot  very  well  correct  the 
defect  arising  from  the  use  of  an  excess  of  dye  ware. 

It  is  well  to  bear  in  mind,  too,  particularly  with  the 
polygenetic  colouring  matters,  that  the  affinity  which 
any  given  mordant  has  for  colouring  matter  varies  with 
the  different  colouring  matters.  When,  for  example,  a 
dyeing  operation  is  nearly  completed,  but  it  has  been 
found  necessary  to  add  a  further  quantity  of  some  one 
particular  dyewood,  the  change  in  shade  thus  produced  is 
not  always  simply  due  to  the  addition  of  the  colour 
proper  to  the  dyewood,  but  also  to  a  partial  displacement 
of  some  one  or  other  colour  already  on  the  wool. 

The  yellow  colour  of  aluminium-mordanted  calico, 
dyed  with  Quercitron  Bark,  is  displaced  by  dyeing  with 
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Tx)gwood,  and  the  purple  colour  thus  produced  is  again 
displaced,  and  changed  to  red  by  dyeing  with  Madder. 

In  matching-off,  care  should  be  taken  to  have,  if 
possible,  a  north  light,  not  only  because  it  is  steadier, 
but  because  there  is  an  absence  of  that  excess  of  yellow 
light  always  present  in  the  more  direct  rays  of  the  sun ; 
these  greatly  modify  the  aspect  of  colours,  and  render 
comparison  more  difficult.  For  the  same  reason  it  is 
impossible  to  judge  accurately  of  the  true  shade  of  a 
colour  by  gas-light.  This  defect  is  partly  ovei*come  by 
using  spectacles  of  plain  glass  tinted  slightly  blue. 

Many  practical  dyers  have  long  been  in  the  habit  of 
matching-off  at  night  by  means  of  the  magnesium  light, 
and  in  recent  years  the  electric  arc  light  has  been  used 
for  the  same  purpose. 

Although  colours  more  nearly  assume  their  normal 
tint  under  these  lights,  they  are  by  no  means  identical  in 
character  with  those  exhibited  under  ordinary  sunlight. 
There  is,  indeed,  in  both  these  artificial  lights  an  excess 
of  blue  or  purple  rays,  and  for  accurate  colour-matching 
the  light  should  be  screened  with  globes  of  tinted 
glass.  The  correct  tint  to  employ  may  be  determined 
by  a  spectroscopic  examination  of  the  light. 

NOTES    ON    SILK-DYEING. 

231.  With  few  exceptions,  the  general  method  of  dye- 
ing silk  is  similar  to  that  employed  for  wool.  By  far  the 
largest  amount  of  silk  is  dyed  with  coal-tar  colouring 
matters,  which  do  not  require  the  aid  of  a  mordant ;  at 
most,  some  assistant — e.g.^  acid,  soap,  &c. — is  needed,  and 
the  dyeing  usually  takes  place  in  a  single  bath.  Some- 
times, however — specially  in  the  case  of  black  dyeing — 
two  or  more  baths  are  employed,  and,  indeed,  the  whole 
piocess  becomes  more  complicated  than  most  methods  of 
dyeing  employed  for  any  fibre. 

The  silk-dyer  uses  comparatively  little  machinery, 
and  being  most  of  it  intimately  connected  with  special 
operations,  allusion  is  made  to  it  when  referring  to  these. 
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APPLICATION   OF   THE  NATUEAL 
COLOUKINa  MATTEES. 


CHAPTER  XIIL 

BLUE   COLOURING  MATTERS. 

232.  Theory  of  Indigo  Dyeing.  —  This  valuable 
colouring  matter  is  obtained  from  the  leaves  of  various 
species  of  Indigofera  (/.  tinctoriay  I.  disperma,  &c.\ 
which  are  cultivated  largely  in  India.  The  method  pa/r 
excellence  employed  in  dyeing  with  Indigo  is  founded  on 
the  property  it  possesses  of  being  converted  under  the 
influence  of  reducing  agents  (t.e.,  bodies  capable  of  yield- 
ing nascent  hydrogen)  into  indigo- white  which  is  soluble 
in  alkaline  solutions.  When  textile  materials  are  steeped 
for  a  short  time  in  such  solutions,  and  then  exposed  to 
the  air,  they  become  dyed  blue  in  consequence  of  the 
re-oxidation  of  the  indigo-white  absorbed  by  the  fibres, 
and  the  precipitation  of  insoluble  indigotin  thereupon, 
and,  indeed,  in  such  a  manner  as  to  be  indelibly  fixed. 
This  "indigo- vat"  method  is  applicable  to  all  textile 
fibres,  and  gives  permanent  colours. 

Another  method  of  dyeing  with  Indigo,  but  one  which 
yields  fugitive  colours,  and  is  applicable  only  to  the  animal 
fibres,  depends  on  the  fact  that  Indigo  treated  with  strong 
sulphuric  acid  becomes  changed  into  soluble  indigotin- 
di-sulphonic  acid  (Indigo  Extract).  Animal  fibres  attract 
and  get  dyed  with  this  compound  when  they  are  simply 
steeped  in  its  hot  and  slightly  acidified  solutions. 

Vat-blue  is  largely  employed,  pai*ticularly  in  woollen 
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dyeing,  as  the  blae  part  of  compound  shades,  e.ff.,  broms, 
dralm,  Jtc.  The  same  may  be  said  of  Indigo  Ebctract 
or  Indigo  Cannioe  blue,  with  regard  to  wool  and  silk 
dyeing.  Indeed,  this  colouring  matter  possesses  certain 
advantages  over  the  majority  of  blue  colouring  mattere. 
It  can  be  associated  with  other  acid  colouring  matters, 
and  it  dyes  very  level  shades.  Its  only  drawback  is  its 
extremely  fugitive  character. 

S33.    Indigo    arindinp    Ifills.— One  of    the    first 
necessities  in  employing  Indigo  in  dyeing  is  to  have  it 


thoroughly  well  ground.  "When  required  for  making  In- 
digo Carmine  it  must  be  ground  in  tbo  dry  state,  but  for 
the  indigo-vat  it  may  be  mixed  with  water,  by  which 
means  the  grinding  is  considerably  facilitated. 

The  oldest  form  of  grinding  machine  is  the  stamping 
mill,  provided  with  an  aiTangement  for  passing  the 
gn>und  Indigo  through  fine  sieves.  At  present  the  mills 
generally  employed  consist  of  cast-iron  vessels,  in  which 
the  Indigo  is  ground  either  by  the  rolling  of  heavy  cannon 
balls,  01'  of  iron  cylinders.  The  ball  mills  are  said  to 
the  finest  (lowdcr  ;  the  cylinder  mills  the  greatest 
within  a  given  period.    Fig,  81  represents  a  section 
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of  one  of  the  best  forms  of  ball  mills.  It  consists  of  a 
strong  iron  box  enclosing  several  heavy  cannon  balls, 
which  are  pushed  round  by  means  of  a  pair  of  revolving 
arms.  Sometimes  the  bottom  of  the  box  is  flat,  and 
heavy  blocks  of  sand-stone  are  substituted  for  balls. 

234.  Application  to  Cotton. — The  fermentation  vats 
so  much  used  in  dyeing  wool  with  Indigo,  are  never  em- 
ployed for  cotton,  since  it  is  essential  that  it  should  be 
dyed  in  the  cold  to  obtain  the  best  colour ;  and,  further, 
it  permits  the  use  of  vats,  in  which  the  reduction  of  the 
indigo  is  effected  in  a  manner  more  under  control.  Ac- 
cording to  the  reducing  agents  employed,  the  indigo- vats 
used  for  cotton  may  be  named  as  follows :  the  /erroua 
8ulphate  vat,  the  zinc  powder  vat,  the  hydrosidphite  vat 

286.    Ferrous    Sulphate   Vat. — ^This    vat,    usually 

known  by  the  name  of  the  lime  and  copperas  vat,  is 
the  oldest,  and  perhaps  the  one  still  most  commonly 
employed.  The  vats  or  dye- vessels  are  rectangular  tanks 
of  wood,  stone,  or  cast-iron.  The  size  varies  according 
to  the  material  to  be  dyed  ;  for  calico  they  are  generally 
two  metres  (6J  ft.)  deep,  two  metres  long,  and  about  one 
metre  broad,  while  for  yarn-dyeing  they  are  somewhat 
smaller. 

In  order  to  economise  the  Indigo  as  much  as  possible, 
the  vats  are  generally  worked  in  sets  of  ten. 

The  materials  used  in  preparing  this  vat  are  \-^ 

Cloth.  Yaxn. 

Water     ....    4,000  litres  or  750  litres. 
Indigo      ....         40  kilos.   „      4  kilos. 
Ferrous  sulphate      .         .  60—80    „        „  6-8    „ 
Slaked  lime  (dry)     .         .  50-100    „        „  5-10  „ 

The  chemical  changes  which  take  place  during  the 
"setting"  or  preparation  of  the  vat  may  be  briefly 
summed  up  as  follows.  The  lime  decomposes  the  ferrous 
sulphate,  and  produces  ferrous  hydrate,  which  in  the 
presence  of  the  indigo  rapidly  decomposes  the  water,  and 
becomes  changed  into  ferric  hydrate,  while  the  liberated 
hydrogen  at  once  combines  with  the  indigotin  to  form 
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indjgtywhixe.  TLis  last  sabrtuoe  cambines  with  the 
exfjfiss  ol  limft  preeenty  and  mt  <iDoe  enters  into  solation. 
Tbese  reactic^ris  mar  be  expressed  bj  the  f crowing 
chemical  fonnolae  : — 

F^SOi      -4-      Cau-OH;„     =     CaSOi      +      Fe(OH>^ 


2TFe  OH  ,]      +  2HaO  =  Ft^  OH\,  +  H^ 


lttii^<yti]i.  Indigo-white. 

The  order  in  which  the  ingredients  are  added  is  <^ 
comparatively  little  moment,  and  varies  with  different 
dyers.  The  most  rational  method,  however,  is  to  fill  the 
vat  with  water  and  add  first  the  ground  Indigo  and  milk  of 
lime ;  after  raking  up  well,  a  solation  of  ferrous  sulphate 
is  added,  and  the  whole  mixture  is  systematicallj  raked 
up  at  frequent  intervals  during  twenty-four  hours,  until 
the  Indigo  is  thoroughly  reduced.  With  this  plan,  the 
actual  r^ucing  agent,  ferrous  hydrate,  is  always  in  the 
presence  of  an  excess  of  Indigo,  and  the  indigo-white  the 
moment  it  is  produced  is  dissolved  in  the  excess  of 
lime.  Owing  to  the  mixture  becoming  rapidly  thick  and 
difficult  to  stir  well,  the  more  usual  plan  adopted  is  to 
fmt  in  the  Indigo  and  ferrous  sulphate  first,  and  to  add 
the  milk  of  lime  gradually.  lime  is  tised  in  preference 
to  caustic  soda  because  the  vat  thus  produced  dyes  the 
cotton  more  readily ;  and  owing  to  the  film  of  calcium 
carbonate  which  forms  on  its  surface,  the  indigo-white  in 
the  liquor  beneath  is  less  liable  to  become  oxidised. 

The  ferrous  sulphate  employed  should  be  as  pure  as 
TKWHiblo.  Any  admixture  of  copper  sulphate  is  injurious 
becauHO  of  its  oxidising  influence,  while  the  presence  of 
alutninium  sulphate  and  basic  ferric  sulphate,  since  these 
are  (|uite  inert  as  reducing  agents,  causes  loss  of  so  much 
lime  as  is  required  for  their  decomposition,  besides  a 
uh(j1<5HH  increase  of  sediment.  The  use  of  a  large  excess 
of  ferrous  sulphate  and  lime  should  also  be  avoided 
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for  this  last  reason.  Ferrous  sulphate,  containing  copper 
sulphate  and  ferric  sulphate,  is  readily  purified  by  boiling 
its  solution  with  iron  turnings,  whereby  the  copper  is  pre- 
cipitated, and  the  ferric  sulphate  is  partly  reduced  to 
ferrous  sulphate,  or  fully  decomposed  and  precipitated. 

A  freshly  made-up  vat  is  in  good  condition  when 
numerous  thick  dark-blue  veins  appear  on  raking  up  the 
liquor,  and  the  surface  becomes  rapidly  covered  with  a 
substantial  blue  scum  or  "  flurry.*'  The  liquid  should  bo 
clear,  and  of  a  brownish-amber  colour ;  if  greenish,  i\t 
shows  the  presence  of  unreduced  Indigo,  and  requires  a 
further  addition  of  ferrous  sulphata  If  the  colour  is  very 
dark,  more  lime  is  required. 

At  the  end  of  every  day's  work  the  vats  should  be 
well  raked  up,  and,  according  to  their  appearance,  "  fed  " 
or  replenished  with  small  additions  of  lime  and  ferrous 
sulphata  The  rake  used  for  this  purpose  consists  of  a 
rectangular  iron  plate,  with  long  wooden  handle  attached. 

Before  dyeing,  the  flurry  should  be  carefully  removed 
with  an  iron  scoop  or  "  skimmer,"  otherwise  it  attaches 
itself  to  the  cotton,  and  causes  it  to  look  uneven  or 
spotted. 

Cotton  yam  should  be  previously  well  boiled  with 
water,  in  order  to  make  it  dye  evenly.  When  dyeing 
light  shades  of  blue,  only  a  few  hanks  are  dyed  at  once, 
the  dipping,  turning,  and  squeezing  being  performed 
with  the  utmost  regularity.  According  to  the  depth  of 
blue  required,  the  duration  of  each  immersion  may  vary 
from  one  to  five  minutes  or  more,  and  after  wringing, 
the  hanks  are  thrown  aside,  and  allowed  to  oxidise 
completely. 

The  amount  of  indigotin  which  is  precipitated  on 
the  cotton  is  said  to  vary  with  the  duration  of  the  im- 
mersion ;  if  this  be  true  it  would  appear  that  the  cotton 
really  attracts  indigo-white  from  the  vat  solution,  and  is 
not  dyed  merely  by  reason  of  the  indigotin  precipitated 
from  the  portion  of  liquid  absorbed  by  the  fibre.  The  most 
economical  method  is   to   dye  the  cotton  first  in  the 
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weaker  vats,  and  then  to  pass  it  through  each  succeeding 
stronger  vat  until  the  desired  shade  is  obtained.  For  a 
dark  shade,  the  cotton  should  not  be  put  at  once  into  a 
strong  vat,  because  it  would  be  difficult  in  this  way  to 
obtain  even  colours;  and  in  the  long  run,  the  method 
would  not  be  so  economicaL  For  light  shades  of  blue,  onlj 
a  few  of  the  weaker  vats  are  needed. 

By  this  plan  of  always  using  the  weakest  vat  first,  so 
long  as  it  yields  any  colour,  each  vat  in  turn  becomes 
thoroughly  exhausted. 

After  dyeing,  the  carbonate  of  lime  which  is  deposited 
on  the  fibre  is  removed  by  rinsing  in  sulphuric  acid, 
2''— 4'  Tw.  (Sp.  Gr.  1  01— 1-02).  This  operation  removes 
the  grey  tint,  and  brightens  the  colour  considerably.  The 
cotton  is  finally  dyed  in  a  moderately  strong  vat,  wrung 
out  and  dried  at  60°  C.  This  imparts  to  it  the  coppery 
lustre  so  much  admired.  It  is,  however,  entirely  super- 
ficial, and  may  be  removed  by  simply  washing  in  water. 

As  a  rule,  however,  washing  is  avoided,  since  the 
indigo  is  apt  to  rub  ofi",  and  the  colour  may  look  bare  and 
wanting  in  body  and  intensity.  Vat  blues  are  improved 
in  colour  by  passing  the  goods  through  lime-water  or  a 
hot  soap  bath,  probably  because  of  the  removal  thereby 
of  some  yellow  colouiing  matters. 

When  dyeing  cotton  cloth  or  calicoes,  the  dry  pieces, 
are  fastened  by  the  selvedges  on  a  rectangular  wooden 
frame,  having  small  brass  hooks  at  the  top  and  bottom  ; 
they  are  stretched  moderately  tight,  and  each  fold  is  per- 
fectly free.  When  filled  the  frame  is  alternately  dipped 
beneath  the  surface  of  the  vat  liquor  for  fifteen  to  twenty 
minutes,  and  then  raised  above  the  vat  by  means  of  ropes 
and  pulleys,  in  order  to  expose  the  calico  to  the  air,  so  that 
indigotin  may  be  regenerated  and  precipitated  on  the 
fibre.  During  the  immersion  it  is  customary  to  stir  the 
liquor  gently  by  means  of  a  "muddler,"  i.e,,  a  short- 
handled  rake  having  a  wooden  head. 

Another  method  of  dyeing  calico,  sometimes  called 
"  skying,"  because  used  for  light  blues,  is  shown  in  Fig.  62, 
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ThepieccH  are  passed  ttrongli  a  aeriea  of  rollers,  arranged 
on  a  wooden  frame  immersed  in  the  vat  a.  At  the  point 
of  exit  they  pass  through  a  pair  of  aqueezing  rollers,  and 
are  then  led  over  a  similar  system  of  rollers  B,  outside 
the  vat,  for  the  purpose  of  oxidation.     The  whole  process 
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Indigo  Cydng  UacbtiMh 


may  be  repeated  two  or  three  times,  according  to  the  in- 
tensity of  colour  required. 

After  leaving  the  vat,  the  pieces  are  first  rinsed  in  cold 
water,  to  remove  the  loose  lime  and  Indigo  adhering  super- 
ficially, and  then  in  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  i" — 8°  Tw. 
(8p.  Gr.  1-02 — 1"04),  to  dissolve  off  the  calcium  carbonate; 
they  are  finally  washed  and  dried.  " 

All  the  indigo  washed-off  in  the  rinsing  pits,  as  well 
as  the  sediment  of  the  vats  themselves,  must  be  collecf«d 
in  special  tanks,  in  order  to  recover  the  indigo. 

According  to  F.  C.  Calvert,  the  vat  sediments  comdst 
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largelj  of  an  iuaolable  oomponnd  of  indigodn  and  ferrous 
oxide,  forming  a  bulky  floccolent  green  precipitata 
From  this  the  indigotin  can  be  recovered  by  decomposing 
it  in  the  cold  with  strong  hydrochloric  acid. 

Another  method  is  to  mix  the  vat  sediments  with 
water,  and  boil  lidth  some  cheap,  energetic  reducing 
agent,  e,g.,  with  caustic  soda  and  orpiment.  Afier 
settling,  the  clear  liquid  is  drawn  off^  and  oxidised  by 
pumping  it  into  a  trough  which  stands  at  a  high  levd, 
and  allowing  it  to  flow  into  a  large  tank ;  here  the  pre- 
cipitated indigotin  is  washed  and  collected. 

By  adopting  such  methods  of  recovery,  the  total  loss 
of  Indigo  may  be  reduced  to  2 — 3  per  cent,  of  the  original 
weight  employed. 

It  is  sometimes  the  custom  to  dye  .the  cotton  or 
**  lx>ttom "  it  with  catechu  broA^-n,  manganese  bronze 
or  brown,  or  a  blue  shade  of  aniline  black,  previous  to 
iritr^xliicing  it  into  the  indigo  vat.  By  this  means,  very 
de^.'p  \}\\i(t  shades  can  be  obtained  with  less  indigo  than 
would  otherwise  be  required. 

It  is  well  to  remember  that  when  anOine  black  is  used 
the  colour  may  be  liable  to  become  green  on  exposure. 

In  order  to  add  a  fictitious  purple  bloom  or  rich  eflect 
to  the  colour,  vat  blues  are  sometimes  dyed  afterwards  or 
"  t^ipjKjd "  in  a  dilute  solution  of  Methyl  Violet  or 
Methylene  Blue,  and  dried  without  washing;  less  fre- 
quently, they  are  dyed  a  logwood  blue. 

236.  Zinc  Powder  Vat. — This  vat  is  frequently  used 
on  the  Continent,  and  also  in  Great  Britain.  It  is 
founded  on  the  fact  that  zinc  in  the  presence  of  lime 
readily  decomposes  water,  and  combines  with  its  oxygen, 
whilst  the  liberated  hydrogen  reduces  the  indigotin  to 
indigo-white,  which  is  at  once  dissolved  by  the  excess  of 
lime  preseni  ^n  +  H,0  =  ZnO  +  H, 

The  relative  proportions  used  of  the  several  ingredients 
vary  according  to  their  quality,  especially  as  regards  the 
Indigo  employed. 
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The  following  may  be  considered  as  average  amounts : 

Water 4,000  litres 

Indigo 40  kilos. 

Zinc  powder 20     „ 

Slaked  lime 20     „ 

The  whole  is  well  stirred  occasionally  during  eighteen 
to  twenty-four  hours,  when  it  is  ready  for  use.  Lime 
and  zinc  powder  are  added  as  occasion  requires.  It  is 
an  extremely  simple  vat,  easy  to  work,  and  possesses  even 
certain  advantages  over  the  "  lime  and  copperas "  vat. 
In  the  first  place,  the  sediment  is  reduced  to  about  one- 
seventh  of  that  in  the  vat  referred  to.  Then  the  absence 
of  ferrous  sulphate  removes  the  possibility  of  the  forma- 
tion of  the  insoluble  compound  of  indigotin  with  ferrous 
oxide  referred  to  on  the  previous  page. 

Hence  this  vat  can  be  used  for  a  much  longer  time 
without  emptying,  than  the  "lime  and  copperas"  vat, 
and  there  is  little  or  no  loss  of  Indigo. 

Its  chief  defect  is  that  it  is  liable  to  be  muddy  and 
frothy,  from  a  continuous  slight  disengagement  of  hydro- 
gen gas.  No  hydrogen  is  given  off,  however,  until  the 
whole  of  the  indigo  is  reduced,  so  that  much  froth  denotes 
the  presence  of  excess  of  zinc.  If  there  be  only 
little  froth,  it  is  removed  by  vigorously  stirring  up  the 
vat  several  times,  and  then  allowing  it  to  settle,  but 
with  a  large  excess,  a  further  addition  of  Indigo  should 
be  made  before  stirring.  After  settling  for  an  hour,  the 
vat  should  be  sufficiently  clear  for  dyeing. 

If  the  vat  is  muddy,  the  same  remedy  must  be  applied, 
since  the  cause  is  the  same.  It  is  of  no  use  to  let  it 
stand  for  a  long  time  in  the  hope  that  it  will  settle ; 
the  hydrogen  simply  accumulates,  and  the  liquid  becomes 
more  muddy  still.  The  liquid  must  be  vigorously  stirred 
up,  in  order  to  liberate  the  hydrogen  from  the  sediment. 

The  dyeing  should  be  completed  before  the  liquid  has 
had  time  to  become  muddy  again.  Experience  alone  can 
teach  the  exact  amount  of  zinc  powder  which  should  be 
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used,  so  that  the  vat  may  be  maintained  in  an  effective 

condition,  yet  free  from  the  defects  mentioned. 

Some  dyers  find  it  an  advantage  to  add  about  12 — 20 
kilos,  of  iron  borings.  These  act  mechanically,  by  present- 
ing a  large  and  rough  surface,  from  which  the  hydrogen 
gas  is  more  easily  liberated,  and  thus  a  clear  vat  is  more 
readily  obtained. 

237.  Hydrosulphite  Vat. — ^This  vat  is  prepared  for 
cotton  exactly  in  the  same  way  as  for  wool  (see  p.  308). 
The  cotton,  however,  should  be  dyed  in  cold  solution. 

238.  Application  to  Wool. — In  order  to  utilise  the 
Indigo  to  the  fullest  extent,  it  is  previously  ground  with 
the  addition  of  water,  and  added  to  the  dye-vessel  in  the 
form  of  a  fine  smooth  paste.  The  "  vat  "  or  dye-vessel 
in  which  the  reduction  of  the  indigo  and  the  dyeing 
takes  place,  is  a  large  tank,  generally  made  of  cast-iron 
(about  2  metres  wide  and  2  metres  deep).  For  dyeing 
unspun  wool  it  is  generally  round,  for  piece-dyeing,  square. 
The  whole  is  enclosed  in  brickwork,  so  arranged  that 
the  upper  portion  of  the  vat  is  surrounded  by  a  chamber 
or  canal,  into  which  steam  can  be  admitted.  By  this 
moans  the  liquid  of  the  vat  is  heated  from  the  outside, 
and  a  regular  temperature  can  always  be  maintained, 
without  any  danger  of  disturbing  the  sediment. 

During  the  "setting"  of  the  vat  the  contents  are 
stirred  up,  either  by  hand,  by  means  of  a  rake,  or  by  a 
mechanical  arrangement  fixed  in  the  bottom  of  the  vat, 
and  driven  by  machinery.  Before  dyeing,  the  contents 
are  allowed  to  settle,  since  the  textile  material  must 
always  be  dyed  in  the  clear  liquid.  The  disturbing  of 
the  sediment  is  prevented  as  much  as  possible  by  sus- 
pending in  the  vat,  1  metre  below  the  surface,  a  so- 
called  "  trammel,"  i.e.,  an  iron  ring  or  frame,  across 
which  coarse  rope  network  is  stretched. 

The  accompanying  figure  (Fig.  83)  gives  the  section 
of  a  well-arranged  round  indigo-vat  for  wool  dyeing,  with 
mechanical  stirrer,  &c.  A  is  the  steam-chamber  surround- 
ing the  vat,  B  the  steam-pipe   for  heating  it,  j   the 
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trammel-net,  I  tbo  emptying-pipe  ;  D  is  a  fixed  bar  sup- 
porting the  stirring-screw  c  and  the  cone  E.  The  parts 
drawn  in  dotted  lines  repreHent  the  movable  portions  of 
the  stining  arrangement;  a  is  a  strong  wooden  bar  which 
can  be  readily  fixed  across  the  top  of  the  vat ;  it  supporhi 
a  pair  of  cog-wheels,  and  the  fast  and  loose  pulleys  H  ;  J" 
is  a  vertical    connecting-shaft,  which  by  reason  of  the 
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guiding  cone  B  can  be  readily  connected  with  the  screw  a 
A  cheaper  but  less  substantial  arrangement  is  tliat  in 
which  tiie  vat  is  made  of  wood,  and  heated  intenially  by 
a  copper  steam-pipe  forming  a  spiral  half-way  up  the 
walls  of  the  vat.  When  not  in  use  for  dyeing,  and  to 
prevent  loss  of  heat  and  oxidation  of  the  reduced  indigo, 
the  vat  is  covered  with  a  wooden  lid,  which  is  divided  into 
two  or  three  pieces,  for  the  Bake  of  convenient  handling. 
It  is  often  tlie  custom  to  throw  over  it  a  woollen  cbUi 
cover  in  addition.     According  to  the  materials  used  in 
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vat  is  ready  to  be  used  for  dyeing.  Excessive  fermentation 
is  prevented  by  well-timed  and  suitable  additions  of  lime  ; 
sluggish  fermentation,  on  the  contrary,  is  accelerated  by 
making  further  additions  of  bran.  The  dyeing  power  of 
the  vat  is  maintained  by  adding,  after  each  day's  work, 
fresh  quantities  of  lime  and  bran,  and  every  other  day 
5 — 8  kilos.  Indigo ;  care  being  taken  to  keep  the  tem- 
perature of  the  liquor  at  about  50°  C.  After  three 
or  four  months,  or  whenever  the  vat  sediment  becomes 
so  bulky  that  there  is  a  difficulty  in  obtaining  the 
clear-liquor  space  necessary  for  good  dyeing,  no  fui-ther 
additions  of  Indigo  are  made ;  the  vat  is  then  used 
for  dyeing  light  blues,  and  when  its  colouring  power  is 
exhausted,  the  whole  contents  are  thrown  away.  The 
woad  vat  gives  rich  and  brilliant  colours,  and  serves 
equally  well  for  light  and  dark  shades  of  blue.  It  is  the  vat 
most  largely  employed  in  Yorkshire  for  woollen  dyeing. 

240.  Potash  Vat. — This  vat  is  made  up  with  the 
following  ingredients :  Indigo,  10  kilos. ;  Madder,  2 — 5 
kilos,  j  bran,  2 — 5  kilos.  ;  carbonate  of  potash,  10 — 15 
kilos.  The  bran  and  Madder  are  first  heated  to  80° — 
100°  C  for  3 — 4  hours  with  water,  after  which  the  potash 
is  added  and  dissolved,  and  the  liquor  is  allowed  to  cool 
down  to  about  40°  C.  The  ground  Indigo  is  then  added, 
the  whole  is  well  stirred,  and  left  for  a  period  of  48 
hours  to  ferment,  only  an  occasional  stirring  every  12 
hours  or  so  being  needed. 

The  appearances  of  a  healthy  state  of  fermentation  in 
the  potash  vat  are  similar  to  those  observed  in  the  woad 
vat. 

This  vat,  owing  to  the  absence  of  such  a  highly  nitro- 
genous substance  as  woad,  is  less  liable  than  the  woad  vat 
to  get  out  of  order,  and  is  altogether  more  easily  managed. 
It  also  dyes  more  rapidly  than  the  woad  vat,  gives 
deeper  but  duller  shades  of  blue,  and  the  colour  does  not 
come  off  so  much  on  milling  with  soap  and  weak  alkalis. 
It  is  best  adapted  for  very  dark  shades  of  navy  blue.  If 
unspun  wool  is  dyed  in  this  vat,  care  must  be  taken  to 
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wash  it  thoroughly  in  water  afterwards,  otherwise  it  is 
apt  to  spin  badly.  * 

241.  Soda  Vat  (German  Vat).— This  vat  is  set  with 
the  following  materials :  10  kilos,  of  Indigo,  60 — 100  kilos, 
of  bran  (or  10 — 15  kilos,  of  treacle,  instead),  20  kilos, 
of  carbonate  of  soda  crystals,  5  kilos,  of  slaked  lima 

The  bran  is  first  boiled  with  the  water  for  2 — 3 
hours,  the  liquid  is  then  cooled  down  to  40** — 50**  C, 
the  remaining  ingredients  are  added,  and  the  whole  is 
well  stirred  up  and  left  to  ferment  for  2  —  3  days, 
with  only  an  occasional  stirring.  During  the  progress  of 
the  fermentation,  lime  and  soda,  as  occasion  requires,  are 
added  from  time  to  time.  After  being  used  for  dyeing,  the 
vat  is  replenished  with  Indigo,  soda,  and  lima  This  vat 
is  cheaper  than  the  potash  vat,  because  of  the  difference 
in  price  between  potash  and  soda ;  it  also  lasts  longer. 
It  is,  however,  more  liable  to  get  out  of  order,  though 
always  more  easily  managed  than  the  wcad  vat. 

242.  Urine  Vat. — This  vat,  although  of  minor  impor- 
tance, is  suitable  for  working  on  a  small  scale.  It  is  used 
by  those  who  only  require  to  dye  vat -indigo  blues 
occasionally,  or  in  comparatively  small  quantities.  The 
vat  is  made  up  as  follows  : — Add  to  500  litres  of  stale 
urine,  3 — 4  kilos,  of  common  salt,  and  heat  the  mixture  to 
50° — G0°  C.  for  4 — 5  hours,  with  frequent  stirring ;  then 
add  1  kilo,  of  Madder  and  1  kilo,  of  ground  Indigo,  stir 
well,  and  allow  to  ferment  till  the  Indigo  is  reduced.  In 
this  vat  the  indigo-white  dissolves  in  the  ammonium 
carbonate  arising  from  the  decomposition  of  the  urea 
contained  in  the  urine. 

243.  Hydrosulphite  Vat. — The  active  reducing  agent 
in  this  vat  is  a  solution  of  hyposulphurous  (hydro- 
sulphurous)  acid,  which  may  be  produced  by  the  action  of 
zinc  upon  a  solution  of  sulphurous  acid,  according  to  the 
following  equation : 

HjSOg    -f    Zn    =    HaSO,    +     ZnO. 
Salpnaroas         Zinc.      Hypodulphar-  Zinc  oxide, 
aoid.  oos  acid. 
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In  practice  the  zinc  is  allowed  to  act  upon  a  concen- 
trated solution  of  sodium  hydrogen  sulphite  (bisulphite), 
instead  of  sulphurous  acid,  in  which  case  the  reaction  is 
somewhat  more  complicated,  there  being  produced  a  solu- 
tion of  sodium  hydrogen  hyposulphite  and  zinc  sodium 
sulphite  which  sepai*ates  out,  thus  : 

Zn    -h     SNaHSOs    =    NaHSOj    +    ZiiNaj(S03)a     -f     HjO, 
Sodium  hydro-      Sodium  hydro-        Zinc  Sodium  sul- 
geu  sulphite.       gen     hyposul-  phite. 

phite. 

The  reduction  of  the  indigotin  by  means  of  the  acid 
sodium  hyposulphite  may  be  represented  by  the  f<>ilow- 
ing  equation : 

CifiHioNaOa   -f   NaHSO^   -f   NaHO  =  Cj-HiaNaOa  -f  NajSO,. 

Indigotm.        •  Acid  sodium  Indigo-white.        Disodium 

hyposulphite.  sulphite.  J 

It  is  not  eustomary  to  reduce  the  indigo  in  each  vat 
separately,  but  rather  to  make  a  very  concentrated 
solution  of  reduced  indigo,  and  to  use  this  stock  solution 
for  preparing  and  replenishing  the  dye- vats. 

The  setting  of  a  hydrosulphite  vat  naturally  divides 
itself  into  three  phases. 

1st,  The  formation  of  acid  hyposulphite  of  soda  ac- 
cording to  the  above  equation. 

2nd,  The  changing  of  this  acid  hyposulphite  into 
neutral  hyposulphite  by  mixing  it  with  lime. 

3rd,  The  mixing  of  this  solution  with  Indigo  and  a 
further  quantity  of  lime,  in  order  to  produce  the  stock 
solution  of  reduced  indigo.  Fig.  84  shows  a  suitable 
apparatus  in  which  to  conduct  the  first  two  operations. 

(1)  A  vessel  A  provided  with  an  agitator,  and  which 
can  be  hermetically  closed,  is  packed  full  of  small  rolls 
of  zinc-foil,  then  filled  up  with  bisulphite  of  soda,  55°  Tw. 
(Sp.  Gr.  1  '275),  and  thoroughly  saturated  with  sulphurous 
acid.  The  size  of  the  vessel  should  be  just  adapted  to 
the  quantity  of  hyposulphite  required  for  immediate  use, 
and  so  that  it  may  be  entirely  full  of  zinc,  in  oi-der  to 
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prevent  oxidation  as  much  as  possible.  The  zinc  and 
bisulphite  of  soda  are  allowed  to  act  upon  each  other, 
with  occasional  stirring,  for  about  an  hour  at  least.  The 
sodium  hydrogen  hyposulphite  thus  produced  stands  at 

62°  Tw.  (Sp.  Gr.  1-31),  and, 
since  it  is  very  unstable,  it 
must  be  used  at  once,  either 
for  reducing  indigo  or  for 
making  the  neutral  sodium 
hyposulphite.  One  litre 
bisulphite  of  soda,  55°  Tw. 
(Sp.  Gr.  1*275)  requires 
100 — 125  grams  of  zinc,  of 
which  quantity  about  50 
grams  dissolve  during  the 
operation.  Gr&nulated  zinc 
or  zinc  powder  may  be  used 
instead  of  zinc-foil,  but  the 
former  retains  much  of  the 
liquid  when  the  vessel  is 
emptied,  and  cannot  be  so 
readily  washed.  The  latter 
is  perhaps  the  best  form  of 
zinc  to  use,  but  it  .varies  con- 
siderably in  composition, 
and  owing  to  its  being  in  the 
state  of  such  a  fine  powder,  the  liquid  heats  considerably 
during  the  mixing,  so  that  there  is  always  the  danger  of  a 
portion  of  the  hyposulphite  being  decomposed.  When- 
ever the  acid  hyposulphite  of  soda  has  been  drawn  off, 
the  zinc  should  be  rinsed  with  water,  and,  if  not  im- 
mediately required  again,  the  vessel  should  he  filled  up 
with  water,  in  order  to  prevent,  as  much  as  possible,  the 
oxidation  of  the  zinc. 

When  a  fresh  quantity  of  hyposulphite  is  to  be 
made  this  water  is  drawn  off  and  the  zinc  is  rinsed,  first, 
with  water  slightly  acidulated  with  hydrochloric  acid, 
and  afterwards  with  water.     The  smaU  quantity  of  ^inc 
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dissolved  in  the  previous  operation  is  replaced  by  an 
addition  of  fresh  zinc-foil,  so  that  the  vessel  may  be 
entirely  full.  Bisulphite  of  soda  solution  is  then  poured 
over  it,  and  the  process  as  already  described  is  repeated. 

(2)  In  order  to  change  the  unstable  acid  sodium  hypo- 
sulphite thus  produced  into  the  more  stable  neutral 
hyposulphite,  it  is  drawn  off  into  another  closed  vessel  B, 
and  there  mixed  with  milk  of  lime,  which  precipitates 
zinc  oxide  and  calcium  sulphite.  One  litre  of  acid  sodium 
hyposulphite,  62°  Tw.  (Sp.  Gr.  1-31)  requires  about  46C 
grams  of  milk*  of  lime,  containing  200  grams  of  quicklime 
per  litre.  The  mixture  is  well  agitated,  and  after  settling 
the  clear  liquid  is  drawn  off.  A  better  yield  is  obtained  by 
passing  the  mixture  through  a  filter-press.  The  weight  of 
neutral  hyposulphite  thus  obtained  is  about  the  same  as 
that  of  the  original  sodium  bisulphite,  and  it  has  a 
density  of  about  36°  Tw.  (Sp.  Gr.  1*12).  It  is  best  to  em- 
ploy the  solution  as  soon  as  possible  for  reducing  Indigo, 
and  not  to  make  more  than  is  required  for  immediate  usa 
If  it  is  ever  found  necessary  to  keep  it  for  some  time,  it 
must  be  made  alkaline  by  adding  a  little  lime. 

(3)  The  stock  solution  of  reduced  indigo  is  made 
by  heating  to  a  temperature  of  70° — 75°  C.  the  following 
mixture  :  1  kilo,  of  Indigo,  1 — 1*3  kilos,  of  milk  of  lime 
(containing  200  grams,  of  quicklime  per  litre  of  water), 
and  so  much  neutral  hyposulphite,  36°  Tw.  (Sp.  Gr.  1*18), 
as  is  obtained  from  8 — 10  kilos,  of  concentrated 
sodium  bisulphite.  The  indigo  is  rapidly  and  completely 
reduced,  and  a  comparatively  clear  greenish-yellow  solu- 
tion is  obtained,  containing  about  one  kilo,  of  Indigo  per 
10 — 15  litres  of  solution.  With  an  insufficiency  of  lime, 
part  of  the  indigo-white  is  not  dissolved,  but  remains  as  a 
dense  white  precipitate.  In  setting  a  hydrosulphite  vat,  the 
vat  is  first  filled  with  water  heated  to  50°  C.;  it  is  then 
deprived  of  the  oxygen  it  naturally  contains,  by  adding  a 
little  of  the  neutral  hyposulphite.  The  concentrated 
stock  solution  of  reduced  indigo  is  then  added  in 
sufficient  quantity  to  make  a  vat  of  the  i*equired  strength. 
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and  since  there  is  no  sediment,  the  dyeing  may  be  at  once 
proceeded  with.  The  dyeing  power  is  maintained  by 
adding  fresh  quantities  of  the  concentrated  solution  of 
reduced  indigo.  The  liquid  of  the  vat  should  always 
contain  an  excess  of  hyposulphite.  It  shoidd  have  a 
yellow  colour,  and  be  clear. 

If  from  any  cause  excessive  oxidation  of  the  indigo- 
white  takes  place,  and  the  liquor  becomes  greenish,  a  little 
more  hyposulphite,  and  possibly  also  milk  of  lime,  must  be 
added,  and  the  whole  heated  to  70° — 75°  C,  in  order  to 
accelerate  the  reduction  of  the  indigo  and  restore  the 
normal  yellow  colour.  When  the  vat  is  in  use  the  alka- 
linity of  the  liquid  increases,  and  there  is  a  danger  of 
both  the  colour  and  the  fibre  being  injured ;  hence  it  is 
advisable  to  partially  neutralise  the  excess  of  alkali 
from  time  to  time,  by  making  slight  additions  of  dilute 
hydrochloric  acid. 

244.  Defects  in  Indigo  Vats. — All  the  fermentation 
vats  are  subject  to  derangements,  by  which  they  become 
more  or  less  useless.  The  most  serious  defect  is  produced 
by  using  a  deficiency  of  lime,  in  which  case  the  fer- 
mentation becomes  more  and  more  active  ;  if  allowed  to 
proceed  too  far,  the  indigo  is  totally  and  irretrievably 
destroyed. 

This  defect  is  recognised  by  the  following  character- 
istics :  The  flurry  disappears,  the  vat  liquor  has  a  muddy 
appearance,  and  gives  off  a  very  disagreeable  odour ;  it 
has  a  dirty  reddish-yellow  tint,  and  acquires  the  property 
of  gradually  destroying  the  colour  of  a  small  piece  of 
indigo-blue  cloth,  which  may  be  plunged  into  it. 

The  only  remedy  to  be  applied,  in  such  a  case,  is  to 
heat  the  vat  liquor  to  90°  C,  and  add  lime  or  potash,  <fec., 
according  to  the  kind  of  vat.  If  this  has  not  the  effect 
of  arresting  the  fermentation,  the  vat  will  "  run  away," 
or  be  "  lost,"  as  the  dyers  term  it.  The  woad  vat  is  the 
one  most  liable  to  this  defect,  because  it  contains  a  very 
large  quantity  of  nitrogenous  matter. 

Another  defect  is  caused  by  working  the  vat  too  hard, 
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t.c.,  dyeing  too  many  pieces  in  rapid  succession.  Under 
these  circumstances  the  appearance  of  the  vat  becomes 
very  similar  to  that  exhibited  in  the  last  defect,  but  the 
odour  is  faintly  ammoniacal.  A  vat  in  this  state  gi  vea  much 
paler  colours  than  when  it  is  in  its  normal  condition. 
To  remedy  this  defect,  it  is  advisable,  first,  to  add  a  little 
lime — perchance  one  might  have  been  deceived  by  the 
colour  of  the  vat — and,  after  some  time,  to  add  a  little 
Vfoad  and  warm  the  vat,  endeavouring  thus  to  promote 
rapid  reduction  of  the  precipitated  indigo,  and  to  get  rid 
of  the  excessive  amount  of  oxygen  which  has  been  intro- 
duced into  the  vat.  A  quicker  method  is  to  add  a  small 
quantity  of  ferrous  sulphate,  and  then  to  stir  up  the 
liquor  thoroughly. 

A  third  defect  is  caused  by  the  presence  in  the  vat  of 
such  an  excess  of  lime,  as  to  precipitate  the  indigo-white. 
In  this  case,  the  vat  liquor  becomes  of  a  dark  brown 
colour,  and  the  healthy  odour  and  the  blue  scum  or 
"  flurry  "  disappear.  When  noticed  in  time,  this  defect 
is  remedied  by  adding,  at  intervals,  a  small  quantity 
(say  half  a  kilo.)  of  ferrous  sulphate,  or  of  dilute  sulphuric 
acid,  and  stirring  up  the  vat.  This  addition  precipitates 
the  excess  of  lime  as  calcium  sulphate. 

245.  Dyeing  with  the  Indigo-Vat. — The  operations 
involved  in  setting,  working,  and  keeping  the  fermen- 
tation indigo-vats  in  order,  are  very  simple,  but  since  the 
phenomena  of  fermentation  are  for  the  most  part  ex- 
tremely complex  and  ill-understood,  long-continued  and 
close  observation  is  necessary  before  one  is  able  at  a  glance 
to  recognise  the  features  characteristic  of  the  very  various 
conditions  which  the  vat  liquid  may  assume. 

Woollen  material,  of  whatever  kind,  must  always  be 
well  boiled  with  water,  and  then  at  once  passed  into  tepid 
water,  and  squeezed,  before  it  is  entered  into  the  indigo- 
vat.  It  shoiild  never  be  allowed  to  lie  in  irregular  heaps 
after  boiling,  since  this  causes  unequal  dyeing.  This 
wetting-out  process  not  only  accelerates  the  absorption  of 
the  vat  liquor  by  the  material,  but  also  produces  more 
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even  dyeing,  and  prevents  the  introduction  into  the  vat 
of  a  large  amount  of  air,  which  would  oxidise  the  indigo- 
white,  and  cause  a  precipitate  of  indigo-blue  merely 
to  adhere  mechanically  and  loosely  to  the  surface  of  the 
material.  Cloth  previously  milled  with  soap  should  be 
well  boiled  with  water  and  washed,  in  order  to  remove 
all  traces  of  soap,  otherwise  "  cloudy  "  or  irregular  dye- 
ing will  result,  through  the  precipitation  on  the  cloth  of 
a  lime-soap,  which,  being  of  a  sticky  nature,  acts  as  a 
resist  Before  beginning  to  dye,  the  blue  scum  on 
the  surface  of  the  vat  liquor  must  always  be  skimmed 
off,  in  order  to  prevent  it  from  producing  irregular 
spots  on  the  material,  especially  in  the  case  of  cloth- 
dyeing. 

Loose  wool  is  gently  moved  about,  by  means  of  poles, 
in  that  portion  of  the  vat  liquor  which  is  above  the  tram- 
mel-net, care  being  taken  at  this  stage  never  to  bring  it 
above  the  surface  and  thus  expose  it  to  the  air.  Loose 
wool  is  best  dyed  in  a  vat  in  which  the  fermentation  is 
slightly  active.  When  it  has  been  immersed,  and  worked 
the  length  of  time  necessary  to  obtain  the  intensity  of 
colour  required  (twenty  minutes  to  two  hours),  it  is 
taken  out,  placed  in  strong  bags  of  netted  cord,  and  the 
excess  of  liquor  is  well  wrung  out.  The  wool  is  then 
thrown  into  heaps,  and  remains  exposed  to  the  air  until 
the  blue  colour  is  fully  developed.  The  dyed  wool  must 
now  be  well  washed  with  water  slightly  acidulated  with 
sulphuric  or  hydrochloric  acid,  in  order  to  remove  loosely 
adhering  indigo  and  all  soluble  material  absorbed  from 
the  vat,  also  to  dissolve  away  any  adhering  lime  carbonate. 
This  treatment  prevents  the  greyish  appearance  the  blue 
would  otherwise  acquire  on  drying,  and  gives  it  greater 
brilliancy.  The  acid  must,  of  course,  be  entirely  removed 
by  a  final  washing  in  water  before  drying. 

In  dyeing  woollen  yam,  each  hank  is  worked  in  the 
vat  separately  for  a  short  time,  and  at  once  wrung  out 
and  thrown  on  the  floor  to  oxidise.  To  obtain  dark  shades 
the  whole  process  must  be  repeated  several  timea     The 
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subsequent  operations  of  washing,  <ba,  are  the  same  as 
in  the  case  of  dyeing  loose  wool. 

Woollen  doth,  after  boiling  and  cooling  as  already 
mentioned,  is  dyed  by  moving  it  about,  or  "  hawking " 
it,  in  the  vat  liquid  above  the  trammel-net,  by  means  of 
an  instrument  called  a  "  hawk,"  i.e.,  a  double  hook,  one  of 
which  is  held  in  each  hand  by  the  workman.  Care  must 
be  taken  during  the  whole  operation  not  to  raise  the 
cloth  above  the  surface  of  the  liquid,  in  order  to  avoid 
irregular  oxidation,  and,  consequently,  uneven  dyeing. 
The  duration  of  the  hawking  process  may  vary  from 
twenty  minutes  to  two  hours,  according  to  the  dyeing 
power  or  strength  of  the  vat,  the  texture  of  the  cloth,  and 
the  depth  of  c<>lour  required.  Since  the  vat  solution 
is  not  so  readily  and  thoroughly  absorbed  by  thick  and 
closely  woven  cloth,  such  material  requires  longer  time 
than  if  it  were  thin  and  loosely  woven.  In  many 
well-ordered  dye-houses,  the  moving  about  of  the  cloth  in 
the  vat  liquor  is  effected  by  a  so-called  hawking- machine. 
This  consists  essentially  of  a  framework,  supporting  a 
pair  of  squeezing  rollers  a  little  below  the  surface  of  the 
vat  liquor.  The  cloth  to  be  dyed  is  opened  out,  and  the 
ends  are  stitched  together,  so  as  to  form  a  broad  endless 
band ;  this  is  continually  drawn  through  the  vat  liquor 
and  between  the  squeezing  rollers  until  the  shade  re- 
quired is  obtained  ;  the  squeezing  rollers  are  provided 
with  close-fitting  iron  scrapers,  which  prevent  the  cloth 
from  wrapping  round  them,  and  the  framework  has  guiding 
pegs  to  keep  the  cloth  from  running  to  one  side.  The 
squeezing  rollers  are  turned  either  by  hand  or  steam- 
power.  Such  machines  give  much  more  regular  work,  and 
in  thick  cloth  the  dye  may  be  made  to  penetrate  more 
thoroughly  to  the  centre  of  the  fabric,  it  being  possible 
to  regulate  at  will  the  pressure  of  the  squeezing  rollers. 

In  order  to  dye  to  an  exact  shade  of  dark  blue,  the 
cloth  is  worked  in  a  strong  vat  until  a  blue  a  little 
lighter  in  shade  than  that  ultimately  required  is  obtained ; 
it  is  then  withdrawn  from  the  vat,  and  the  colour  is  fully 
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developed  by  exposure  to  the  air,  after  which  the  opera- 
tions are  repeated  in  a  weaker  vat  till  the  desired 
shade  is  gained.  If  a  light  shade  of  blue  is  wanted,  the 
cloth  is  at  once  worked  in  a  weak  vat  for  the  requisite 
length  of  time.  Cloth  dyes  best  in  a  vat  in  which  the 
fermentation  is  kept  very  moderate.  After  dyeing, 
the  cloth  must  be  rinsed  in  acidulated  water,  and  well 
washed,  as  already  mentioned  in  the  case  of  loose  wool. 
In  order  to  remove  every  trace  of  loosely  adhering 
indigo,  a  good  milling  with  soap  and  fuller's  earth  is 
eventually  given,  so  that  the  finished  piece  will  not  even 
soil  a  white  handkerchief  when  rubbed  forcibly  on  its 
surface.  Previous  to  fulling,  it  is  well  to  boil  the  goods 
with  a  solution  of  alum  or  bichromate  of  potash.  This 
operation  makes  the  colour  much  faster  against  light 
and  rubbing.  As  a  rule,  the  loose  indigo  removed 
during  the  fulling  operation  is  allowed  to  run  to  waste, 
but  it  is  probable  that  much  of  it  might  be  profitably 
regained  from  the  sediment  of  the  fulling  mills,  by  a 
system  of  washing  based  on  the  difference  of  Specific 
Gravity  between  the  fuller's  earth  and  indigotin ;  or 
one  might  mix  the  sediment  with  ferrous  sulphate 
solution,  let  settle,  draw  off  the  clear  solution  of  reduced 
indigo,  oxidise  it,  and  collect  the  regenerated  and  pre- 
cipitated indigo. 

By  boiling  the  cloth  (after  dyeing  and  washing)  with 
Barwood,  Sanders  wood,  or  Camwood,  the  blue  is  said  to 
be  better  fixed  and  faster  against  light  than  without 
this  treatment.  It  is  not  so  liable  to  bleach  at  the  cut 
edges,  &c.  Steaming  the  goods  for  half  an  hour  makes 
the  blue  a  little  more  violet,  but  faster  against  light. 
Vat-blues,  which  have  been  boiled  with  alum  and  tartar 
after  dyeing,  become  slightly  paler  by  the  opei-ation, 
but  are  rendered  much  more  stable  against  light;  the 
ultimate  gain  being  much  greater  than  the  primary  loss. 
Exposure  to  light  gives  vat-blue  a  violet  tint  By  boiling 
with  alum  and  tartar,  after  dyeing  and  washing,  &c.,  and 
steaming  half  an  hour  in  addition,  the  colour  is  only 
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slightly  weaker,  and  the  greatest  fastness  against  light 
is  obtained.  If  treated  in  this  way,  the  colour  becomes 
darker  during  the  first  five  months  of  exposure  to  light 
and  air,  and  at  the  end  of  the  year  possesses  the  same 
depth  of  shade  as  at  first.  From  these  facts  it  may  be 
inferred  that  in  the  case  of  woaded  browns,  greens,  Aa, 
the  dyeing  in  the  woad-vat  should  precede  the  mordanting 
and  dyeing  of  the  added  colours. 

246.  Application  to  Silk, — Silk  is  now  seldom  dyed 
vat-blue.  lAme  tends  to  make  the  silk  harsh  and  brittle, 
hence  it  is  well  to  employ  the  soda  or  potash  vat,  the 
hydrosulphite  vat,  or,  better  still,  a  vat  in  which  the 
Indigo  is  reduced  by  zinc  powder  and  ammonia. 

&7.  Indigo  Extract;  Indigo  Carmine  [CnHgNjO, 
(HSO3),].  This  colouring  matter  is  the  product  of  the 
action  of  strong  sulphuric  acid  on  Indigo. 

248.  Application  to  Cotton. — Indigo  Extract  has  no 
affinity  for  cotton,  and  cannot  be  used  by  the  cotton  dyer. 
It  is,  however,  occasionally  used  by  bleachers  for  tinting. 

249.  Application  to  Wool. — The  blue  obtained  on 
wool,  by  means  of  Indigo  Extract  and  Indigo  Carmine,  is 
sometimes  called  "  Saxony  blue."  It  is  a  much  brighter 
colour  than  that  obtained  by  means  of  the  indigo-vat, 
but  is  very  far  from  being  so  fast  either  to  light  or 
to  the  action  of  soap  and  weak  alkalis.  Hence  it 
does  not  stand  milling  well.  Wool  must  always  be 
dyed  with  the  above-mentioned  colouring  matters  in  an 
acid  bath.  When  "sour  extract"  (i.e.,  indigotin-disul- 
phonic  acid,  containing  free  sulphuric  acid)  is  used,  no 
other  addition  to  the  dye-bath  than  the  Extract  itself  is 
necessary.  The  wool  may  be  entered  at  40** — 50**  C. ; 
the  temperature  of  the  bath  should  then  be  gradually 
raised  in  the  course  of  half  an  hour  to  the  boiling  point, 
the  dyeing  continued  for  half  an  hour  longer.  By 
dyeing  at  70** — 80°  C,  a  purer  blue  is  obtained,  but  the 
colour  is  apt  to  have  an  uneven,  speckled  appearance. 
Boiling  levels  the  colour,  but  makes  the  shade  greener. 
When  Indigo  Carmine  is  employed,  this  being  the  sodium 
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salt  of  indigotin-disnlphonic  acid,  it  is  necessary  to  add 
to  the  dye-bath,  along  with  thiB  colouring  matter,  5 — 10 
per  cent,  of  sulphuric  acid,  168**  Tw.,  so  that  this  may  com- 
bine with  the  sodium,  and  liberate  the  colour-acid  itself. 
Without  this  addition  the  full  colouring  power  of  the 
Indigo  Carmine  would  not  be  developed.  The  addition 
of  10 — 20  per  cent,  of  sodium  sulphate  to  the  dye-bath 
along  with  sulphuric  acid  tends  to  make  the  colour  uni- 
form or  level.  Sometimes  alum  is  also  added  to  the  bath 
in  order  to  mordant  the  wool  slightly,  and  permit  the 
application  of  Logwood  and  other  polygenetic  colouring 
matters. 

250.  Application  to  Silk, — Dye  at  a  temperature  of 
40° — 50°  C,  in  a  bath  acidified  with  sulphuric  acid,  and 
containing  the  amount  of  Indigo  Carmine  solution  neces- 
sary to  produce  the  depth  of  shade  required. 

Another  method  is,  to  mordant  the  silk  first  with 
alum  by  steeping  twelve  hours  in  a  solution  of  25  per  cent, 
of  alum,  and  then,  without  washing,  to  dye  in  a  solution 
of  Indigo  Carmine  with  the  addition  of  about  10  per  cent, 
of  alum  to  the  dye-bath.  If  scroop  is  required,  a  further 
addition  of  a  little  acetic  acid  or  cream  of  tartar  is 
necessary. 

In  this  case  the  ahmi  acts  in  no  sense  as  a  mordant 
for  the  Indigo  Carmine,  but  makes  it  possible  to  redden 
the  shade,  or  even  to  produce  a  violet  colour,  by  adding 
Cochineal  decoction  to  the  dye-bath ;  by  the  further 
addition  of  decoctions  of  Old  Fustic,  Logwood,  Orchil,  &a, 
various  shades — ^grey,  drab,  brown,  <fec. — may  be  obtained, 
according  to  the  amount  of  each  colouring  matter  em- 
ployed. 

By  adding  to  the  dye-bath  a  decoction  of  10 — 20  per 
cent,  of  Logwood,  a  dark  shade  of  blue  is  obtained ;  the 
addition  of  too  much  Logwood  decoction,  however,  must 
be  avoided,  otherwise  the  colour  is  apt  to  become  dulL 
The  most  rational  method  of  adding  the  colour  yielded 
by  Logwood  to  that  of  the  Indigo  Carmine,  is  to  dye  with 
the  two  colouring  matters  in  separate  baths. 
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LOGWOOD. 

251.  This  dyewood  consists  of  the  heart  wood  of 
Haematoxylon  eampechianum,  growing  in  Central  America. 

252.  Applicalion  to  CoUon. — ^The  principal  use  of 
Logwood  in  cotton-dyeing  is  for  the  production  of  blacks 
and  greys  ;  it  may,  however,  also  serve  for  purples,  blues, 
and  numerous  composite  colours.  In  conjunction  witli 
other  colouring  matters,  it  is  employed  for  the  production 
of  numerous  compound  shades,  its  use  being,  in  such 
cases,  to  make  the  colour  darker,  or  of  a  bluer  tone. 

253.  Logwood  Blacks. — The  method  of  obtaining  a 
logwood  black  consists  essentially  in  mordanting  the 
cotton  with  a  salt  of  iron,  and  then  dyeing  with  a  decoc- 
tion of  Logwood.  Numerous  modes  of  applying  this 
simple  process  are  in  general  use,  but  the  principle  is 
always  the  same. 

In  order  to  mordant  the  cotton,  it  may  be  worked  in 
a  cold  solution  of  pyrolignite  or  nitrate  of  iron,  at  about 
5°  Tw.  (Sp.  Gr.  1-02O)  till  thoroughly  saturated;  after 
squeezing,  the  iron  is  fixed  by  working  in  a  cold  weak 
bath  of  sodium  carbonate,  or  milk  of  lime;  the  cotton 
is  finally  well  washed  in  water. 

Another  method  of  mordanting,  and  one  which  gives 
^ter  blacks,  is  to  fix  on  the  fibre  a  tannate  of  iron 
instead  of  ferric  oxide,  as  in  the  last  case.  Work  the 
cotton  in  a  cold  infusion  of  about  30 — 40  per  cent,  of 
Sumach,  or  its  equivalent  of  other  tannin  matter  (ground 
Gall-nuts,  Myrabolams,  (kc.),  and  allow  it  to  steep  for 
several  hours,  or  even  over-night;  remove  the  excess,  and, 
without  washing,  work  for  about  half  an  hour,  in  a  cold 
solution  of  pyrolignite  or  nitrate  of  iron  at  2** — 4°  Tw. 
(Sp.  Gr.  1*01 — 1  02),  and  wash  well.  In  order  to  remove 
all  traces  of  acid,  and  to  fix  more  completely  on  the  fibre 
a  basic  salt  of  iron,  it  is  advisable  before  washing  to 
work  the  cotton  in  a  cold  bath  of  chalk- water,  or  in  weak 
milk-of-lime.  Not  unfrequently  a  lime  bath  is  applied 
immediately  after  sumaching  and  before  passing  into  the 
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iron  bath.  In  this  case  a  tannate  of  lime  will  be  formed 
upon  the  fibre,  and  the  double  decomposition  with  the 
iron  salt  is  facilitated,  since  the  lime  at  once  takes  up 
the  acid  liberated. 

In  warp  dyeing  the  whole  process  is  continuous,  and 
the  cotton,  after  being  steeped  in  a  decoction  of  mjrabo- 
lams  is  passed  successively  through  baths  containing 
lime-water,  nitrate  of  iron,  logwood  liquor,  dilute  iron 
solution,  and  water. 

For  low-class  goods,  many  dyers  substitute  ferrous 
sulphate  for  the  pyrolignite  and  nitrate  of  iron. 

The  pyrolignite  of  iron  may  also  be  mixed  with  an 
equal  or  somewhat  smaller  amount  of  aluminium  acetate 
(red  liquor)  at  6°  Tw.  (Sp.  Gr.  1  -025),  in  which  case  it 
may  be  better  to  fix  the  mordants  by  working  the  cotton 
for  a  quarter  of  an  hour  at  60° — 60°  C,  in  a  dilute 
solution  of  phosphate  or  arsenate  of  soda^ 

An  aluminium  mordant  alone  would  give  a  dull  lilac 
shade,  but  along  with  an  iron  mordant  it  helps  to  re- 
move the  unpleasant  reddish  or  rusty  appearance  of  the 
blacks  otherwise  obtained. 

When  Catechu  is  the  tannin  matter  employed,  the 
cotton  should  be  worked  in  a  boiling  decoction  of  it,  and 
allowed  to  steep  till  cold,  in  order  to  efiect  the  precipita- 
tion on  the  fibre  of  the  maximum  amount  of  catechin. 
The  cotton  may  afterwards  be  worked  5 — 15  minutes  in 
a  boiling  solution  of  bichromate  of  potash  (five  grams 
per  litre),  before  passing  it  into  the  bath  of  pyrolignite  of 
iron,  though  this  is  not  absolutely  necessary. 

By  whichever  method  the  mordanting  is  effected,  the 
dyeing  takes  place  in  a  separate  bath  containing  a 
suitable  amount  of  freshly-made  Logwood  decoction,  to- 
gether with  a  small  quantity  of  extract  of  Old  Fustic,  or 
of  Quercitron  Bark.  If  an  iron  mordant  only  has  been 
employed,  it  is  beneficial  to  add  also  a  small  quantity 
of  copper  sulphate  to  the  dye-bath,  in  order  to  prevent 
the  cotton  from  acquiring  the  rusty  appearance  already 
referred  to. 
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The  cotton  is  introduced  into  the  cold  dye  liquor,  and 
the  temperature  is  gradually  raised  to  the  boiling  point. 

After  dyeing,  the  cotton  may  be  passed  through  a 
solution  of  bichromate  of  potash,  Hve  grams  per  litre, 
at  60°  C.  This  operation  gives  intensity  and  fastness  to 
the  black,  since  any  excess  of  colouring  matter  is  fixed 
as  a  chromic  oxide  laka 

The  dyed  cotton  is  washed  and  worked  in  a  solution 
of  soap,  five  grams  per  litre,  at  a  moderate  temperature, 
then  squeezed  and  dried.  This  final  soaping  removes 
any  bronze  appearance,  and  imparts  to  the  colour  a  bluer 
and  more  agreeable  tone.  The  cotton  also  acquires  a 
softer  feel. 

The  following  is  a  method  by  which  a  chrome  black 
on  cotton  can  be  obtained  in  a  single  bath  : 

Dissolve  1  '5  kilos,  of  bichromate  of  potash  in  a  small 
quantity  of  water,  mix  the  solution  with  500  litres  of  Log- 
wood decoction  at  3°  Tw.  (Sp.  Gr.  1-015),  and  add  3*5 
kilos,  of  hydrochloric  acid,  34"  Tw.  (Sp.  Gr.  M7).  The 
cotton  is  introduced  into  the  cold  solution,  and  the  tempe- 
rature is  very  gradually  raised  to  the  boiling  point  Tlie 
cotton  acquires  at  first  a  deep  indigo-blue  shade,  which 
changes  to  a  blue-black  on  washing  with  a  calcareous 
water. 

A  slight  modification  of  this  process  which  may  be 
adopted,  is  to  work  the  cotton  in  a  solution  containing 
at  first  only  the  bichi-omate  of  potash  and  hydrochloric 
acid,  and  to  add  the  decoction  of  Logwood  to  the  bath,  in 
small  portions  from  time  to  time,  gradually  raising  the 
temperature  as  before. 

Another  method  of  producing  a  Logwood  black,  is  to 
dye  in  a  bath  containing  Logwood  extract,  and  copper 
acetate,  entering  the  cotton  cold,  raisii^  the  tempera- 
ture gradually  to  50"  C,  and  dyeing  at  that  temperature 
until  the  colour  is  sufficiently  developed. 

Copper  sulphate,  to  the  amount  of  about  4  per  cent, 
of  the  weight  of  cotton,  is  frequently  used  instead  of 
acetate,  and  an  addition  of  4  per  cent,  of  soda-ash  is  made 
t 
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to  the  bath  along  with  20  per  cent,  of  solid  Logwood, 
extract. 

The  cotton  is  passed  rapidly  through  this  mixture, 
heated  to  60° — 80°  C,  and  then  allowed  to  oxidise  or 
"  smother  "  for  5 — 6  hours.  This  process  requires  to  be 
repeated  several  times  before  a  full  black  is  obtained.  The 
method  is  not  economical  for  ordinary  use,  but  it  is  said 
to  yield  a  black  which  withstands  milling  with  soap  very 
well.  Carbonate  of  copper  may  also  be  applied  in  the 
above  process,  instead  of  copper  sulphate  and  soda-ash. 

The  methods  already  given  may  be  adapted  to  the 
dyeing  of  unspun  cotton.  The  following  method  of  dyeing 
a  chrome  black  is  said  to  be  specially  applicable  to  such 
as  must  withstand  the  operation  of  fulling.  Wet  out  the 
cotton  well  in  boiling  water,  then  boil  in  a  strong  solution 
of  about  30  per  cent,  of  solid  Logwood-extract,  drain,  and 
allow  it  to  lie  exposed  to  the  air  for  some  time  ;  complete 
the  oxidation  thus  begun,  by  working  it  one  hour  in  a 
cold  solution  of  8  per  cent,  of  bichromate  of  potash  and  6 
per  cent,  of  copper  sulphate,  wash  and  complete  the  dyeing 
in  a  bath  containing  10  per  cent,  of  Logwood  extract ; 
enter  the  cotton  cold,  and  raise  the  temperature  gradually 
to  the  boiling  point     Wash,  soap,  and  dry. 

In  the  first  bath  the  cotton  simply  absorbs  the  colouring 
matter  of  the  Logwood ;  in  the  second  this  is  oxidised,  and 
at  the  same  time  combined  with  a  sufficient  amount  of 
mordant,  copper  and  chromic  oxide,  to  enable  it  to  take 
up  still  more  colouring  matter  in  the  third  bath.  The  first 
Logwood  bath  is  analogous  to  the  tannin  bath  alluded  to 
in  a  previous  process  (p.  319). 

254.  Logwood  Greys  are  obtained  by  working  the 
cotton  for  a  short  time  at  40° — 50°  C.  in  a  weak  decoction 
of  Logwood  (1 — :5  per  cent.),  then  in  a  sepai*ate  bath  con- 
taining a  weak  solution  of  ferrous  sulphate  or  potassium 
bichromate,  and  washing.  Many  dyers  adopt  the  ap- 
parently irrational  method  of  mixing  the  ferrous  sulphate 
and  Logwood  solutions,  and  dye  at  once  in  the  inky 
liquid  tbua  obtained.     OomparatYv^Vj  ^i\.>i\fe  ^^x^^y^V^a^ 
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however,  is  produced  in  the  dye-bath  in  this  case,  and  the 
colour  is  for  the  most  part  developed  on  the  cloth  itself 
during  the  subsequent  oxidation  by  exposure  and  wash- 
ing. The  shade  of  grey  may  be  modified  ad  libitum,  by 
adding  to  the  Logwood  bath  a  small  proportion  of  decoc- 
tions or  extracts  of  tannin  matter,  Old  Fustic,  Peach- 
wood,  &c. 

255.  Logwood  Purples  are  obtained  by  mordanting 
the  cotton  in  a  weak  solution  of  stannous  chloride,  then 
washing  and  dyeing  in  a  separate  Logwood  bath.  The 
colour  is  tolerably  £eist  to  soap,  but  not  to  light 

256.  Logwood  Blues  on  cotton  are  now  seldom  dyed, 
because  of  their  fugitive  character.  To  obtain  them, 
work  the  cotton  in  a  bath  containing  a  decoction  of  Log- 
wood and  a  small  proportion  of  copper  acetate  or  sulphate, 
raising  the  temperature  gradually  to  50®  0.  The  tone*  of 
colour  has  great  similarity  with  that  of  an  indigo-vat  blue. 

257.  Application  to  Wool, — Logwood  is  the  essential 
basis  of  all  good  blacks  on  wool,  altiiough  other  colouring 
matters  are  frequently  used  along  with  it,  either  to 
modify  the  particular  shade  of  black,  or  to  add  to  its 
intensity  and  permanence. 

According  to  the  materials  employed^  we  may  distin- 
guish the  foUowing  kinds.  Chrome  black,  coppera^s  black, 
and  looaded  black, 

258.  Chrome  Blacks  are  produced  by  first  mordanting 
the  wool  for  1 — l^  hour  at  100°  C,  with  3  per  cent  of 
bichromate  of  potash  and  1  per  cent,  of  sulphuric  acid,  168° 
Tw.  (Sp.  Gr.  1  '84),  then  washing  and  dyeing  in  a  separate 
bath  for  1— 1|  hour  at  100°  C,  with  36—50  per  cent  of 
Logwood.  This  represents  the  simplest  form  of  dyeing  a 
chrome  black,  but  in  practice  numerous  slight  modifica- 
tions are  introduced,  in  order  to  obtain  various  shades  of 
black.  The  following,  which  are  typical,  may  be  men- 
tioned. The  mode  just  given  yields  a  blue-black,  or,  as  it 
is  sometimes  called,  a  black  with  blue  reflection.  By  the 
addition  of  a  suitable  amount  of  ^omei  ^^<(y^  ^^<;:iv^x\£k^ 
matter  to  the  dye-bath — $,g.^  5  p«t  C6iv\.*  0\^  ^\ys^^^a — ^^ 
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dead-black  is  obtained,  i,e.,  a  neutral  black,  which  possesses 
no  decided  tint  of  blue,  green,  violet,  <fec  By  increasing 
the  amount  of  Old  Fustic  to  10  per  cent.,  a  green-hlack  is 
obtained,  and  the  greenish  shade  becomes  still  more  pro- 
nounced, if  3 — 4  per  cent,  of  alum  is  added  to  the  mor- 
danting bath  along  with  the  bichromate  of  potash. 

A  violet-black  is  produced  by  dyeing  exactly  as  for 
blue  black,  but  after  the  dye-bath  has  been  exhausted,  a 
dilute  solution  of  about  2  per  cent,  of  stannous  chloride 
(tin  crystals),  or  its  equivalent  of  commercial  muriate  of 
tin,  is  added  to  the  dye-bath,  and  the  boiling  is  continued 
15 — 20  minutes  longer. 

In  the  case  of  dead-blacks,  it  is  the  custom  with  some 
dyers  to  "  sadden  "  in  a  similar  way  with  3 — 4  per  cent,  of 
ferrous  sulphate;  or  instead  of  this,  the  goods  are  passed, 
after  dyeing,  through  a  warm  bath  containing  about  0*5 
per  cent,  of  bichromate  of  potash.  The  object  of  these  last 
modifications  is  to  precipitate  and  £x  more  completely  on 
the  wool  any  colouring  matter,  perchance  not  combined 
with  the  mordant,  but  simply  absorbed  by  the  wooL 

With  black  yam,  which  will  eventually  appear  in  a 
woven  fabric,  in  close  proximity  to  white  or  delicately- 
coloured  yams,  this  fixing  of  the  dye  is  very  necessary, 
otherwise  the  light-coloured  or  white  yams  become 
stained  during  the  operations  of  milling,  &c.,  and  the 
finished  fabric  has  a  soiled  appearance.  It  is  always  the 
case  that  some  black  comes  off  during  these  operations,  biit 
if  the  colouring  matter  of  the  Logwood  is  thoroughly  com- 
bined with  its  own  mordant,  it  will  not  readily  combine 
with  the  mordant  of  any  neighbouring  fibre,  but  be 
simply  rubbed  or  washed  out  as  an  insoluble  powder. 

Chrome  blacks  may  also  be  dyed  in  a  single  bath,  as 
follows  :  A  mixture  of  Logwood  liquor  and  bichi-omate  of 
potash  solution  in  suitable  propoi-tions  is  boiled.  The 
precipitate  thus  pi*oduced  is  collected,  and  may  then  be 
employed  as  a  "  direct  black,"  or  a  "  one-dip  dye.*'  It  is, 
indeed,  the  actual  coloured  body  or  pigment  one  wishes  to 
fix  upon  the  wool,  and  this  is  rendered  possible,  because 
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not  only  is  the  precipitate  soluble  in  an  acid  solution,  but 
the  wool  is  capable  of  attracting  it  from  the  solution.  The 
precipitate  is  added  to  the  dye-bath,  along  with  just  suffi- 
cient oxalic  acid  to  dissolve  it,  and  the  wool  is  dyed  in  the 
solution  at  100°  C,  for  one  and  a  half  hour.  Good  results 
are,  however,  not  so  readily  obtained  as  when  iron  and 
copper  mordants  are  used  {see  Bonsor's  black,  p.  329). 

259.  Indigo  Substitute. — This  product,  at  present 
sold  in  the  form  of  a  purplish-blue  liquid,  is  said  to  be  pro- 
duced by  boiling  together  Logwood  extract  and  chromium 
acetate.  Cotton  is  dyed  by  simply  working  it  in  a  hot 
solution  of  the  mixture. 

Of  all  the  blacks  derived  from  Logwood,  the  chrome 
black  is  the  one  least  affected  by  acids.  If  tested  by 
spotting  with  strong  sulphuiic  acid,  it  becomes  a  dark 
olive  colour.  It  also  resists  the  action  of  scouring  and 
fulling  very  well.  On  the  other  hand,  however,  chrome 
blacks  are  not  altogether  satisfactory  as  regards  their 
behaviour  on  exposure  to  light.  They  gradually  assume 
a  greenish  hue,  although  otherwise  they  are  tolerably 
fast 

The  greening  of  a  chrome  black  is  most  apparent 
when  Logwood,  or  Logwood  and  Old  Fustic,  have  been 
employed  in  dyeing.  Its  bad  effect  may  be  counteracted 
by  the  addition  of  a  suitable  red  colouring  matter  to  the 
dye-bath — e,g.  Alizarin — or  by  dyeing  the  wool  a  reddish- 
brown  colour  before  dyeing  with  Logwood.  This  is  very 
conveniently  carried  out  in  practice  by  boiling  the  wool 
with  6 — 8  per  cent,  of  Camwood  for  an  hour,  then  adding 
to  the  exhausted  bath  the  bichromate  of  potash  (generally 
with  the  addition  of  a  small  percentage  of  alum  and 
tartar),  and  mordanting,  cfec,  as  already  given. 

Owing  to  the  comparatively  small  proportion  of 
bichromate  of  potash  required  to  produce  the  fullest 
blacks,  there  is  evidently  a  minimum  quantity  of  lake 
precipitated  on  the  fibre,  so  that  the  latter  retains  very 
much  its  pristine  elasticity  and  softness. 

Excess  of  bichromate  of  potash  should   always   be 
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avoided,  since  the  oolour  is  then  more  liable  to  become 
green,  or  to  fade,  on  exposure  to  light. 

260.  The  use  of  Bichromate  of  Potash.— The  fol- 
lowing results  of  experiments  on  the  use  of  chromium 
mordaiits  will  be  of  interest. 

By  mordanting  the  wool  with  3  per  cent  of  bichromate 
of  potash,  a  full  and  bright  shade  is  obtained.  The  use 
of  more  than  this  amount  causes  the  colour  to  become 
dull  and  grey. 

The  employment  of  sulphuric  acid  along  with  the  bi- 
chromate of  potash  is  advantageous  when  the  proportion 
does  not  exceed  one  molecule  of  sulphuric  acid  to  one 
molecule  of  bichromate  of  potash,  i.e.,  1  per  cent,  of  sul- 
phuric acid  1 68**  Tw.  to  3  per  cent,  of  bichromate  of  potash. 

When  used  in  this  proportion  it  gives  a  brighter  and 
somewhat  deeper  shade  than  can  be  obtained  from  bi- 
chromate alone ;  but  should  the  above-mentioned  amount 
be  exceeded,  a  dull  grey  appearance  results,  which  becomes 
more  apparent  as  the  amount  of  sulphuric  acid  increases. 

The  addition  of  tartar  or  tartaric  acid  to  the  mor- 
danting bath,  along  with  bichromate  of  potash,  is  bene- 
ficial, the  shades  being  much  more  brilliant,  though 
somewhat  lighter,  than  when  sulphuric  acid  is  used  ;  7 '6 
per  cent  of  tartar,  or  4  per  cent,  of  tartaric  acid,  to 
3  per  cent,  of  bichromate  of  potash  appears  to  be  the 
best  proportion  to  employ. 

Oxalic  acid  is  also  beneficial  in  the  mordanting  bath, 
and  in  this  case,  4  per  cent  of  oxalic  acid  to  3  per  cent, 
of  bichromate  of  potash  yields  the  best  results. 

On  comparing  the  shades  obtained  by  using  these 
acids  in  the  mordanting  bath,  it  is  seen  that  they  are  all 
better  than  can  be  obtained  by  bichromate  of  potash  alona 

The  addition  of  sulphuric  acid  produces  a  deep,  dead- 
looking  blue-black ;  tartar  or  tartaric  acid  yields  a  bright 
bloomy  bluish-black  ;  oxalic  acid  a  black  which  is  darker, 
duller,  and  slightly  greener  than  can  be  obtained  wiih 
tartar  or  tartaric  acid,  but  not  so  dark  as  with  sulphuric 
acid. 
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Tartaric  acid  gives  decidedly  brighter  and  more 
purple  shades  than  tartar.  The  best  results  are  obtained 
by  using  6  per  cent,  of  tartaric  acid  or  8  per  cent, 
of  tai-tar  to  3  per  cent,  of  bichromate  of  potash. 

Whenever  bichromate  of  potash  alone  is  employed, 
the  mordanted  cloth  has  a  dull  yellow  colour,  but  if 
tartar  or  tartaric  acid  has  been  added  to  the  bath,  it  is  a 
pale  bluish-green. 

From  these  results  it  would  appear  that  the  best 
shade  is  obtained  when  the  chromium  mordant  is  fixed 
on  the  cloth  in  the  state  of  chromic  oxide  previous  to  the 
application  of  the  Logwood. 

The  substitution  of  chrome  alum  as  a  mordant  in 
place  of  bichromate  of  potash  does  not  give  good  results, 
the  ultimate  colour  obtained  having  an  irregular  speckled 
appearance,  evidently  owing  to  the  unequal  deposition  of 
the  chromic  oxide ;  besides  a  very  large  proportion  of 
tartar  must  be  used  to  obtain  a  full  shade. 

When  the  cloth  has  been  mordanted  with  bichromate 
of  potash  alone,  or  with  bichromate  of  potash  and  sul- 
phuric acid,  the  presence  of  chalk  or  calcium  acetate 
in  the  dye-bath  is  decidedly  injurious.  The  acetate  seems 
to  be  least  hurtful,  although,  even  with  this,  the  addition 
of  more  than  2  per  cent,  gives  the  colour  a  greyish  ap- 
pearance. If  tartar  has  been  employed  along  with  the 
bichromate  of  potash,  the  presence  of  calcium  acetate  is 
decidedly  beneficial,  the  shade  being  intensified  from  a 
pale  blue  when  no  calcium  acetate  is  used,  to  a  deep 
indigo-blue  when  30  per  cent,  is  employed.  The  best 
amount  to  use  appears  to  be  30  per  cent.,  but  even  80 
per  cent,  may  be  added  to  the  dye-bath  without  any  great 
detriment,  the  colour  merely  losing  a  little  brilliancy  and 
purple  tone,  and  becoming  blacker. 

261.  Copperas  or  Ferrous  Sulphate  Black. — This 
black  was  formerly  the  one  in  general  use,  but  since  the 
introduction  of  the  chrome  black,  it  has  been  almost 
entirely  discontinued.  It  is  often  used  for  low-class 
carpet,  yams,  <kc. 
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Two  methods  may  be  employed,  namely,  that  of  mor- 
danting the  wool  fii-st  and  dyeing  afterwards,  or  that  in 
which  the  wool  is  first  boiled  with  Logwood  and  after- 
wards saddened. 

It  is  usual  to  add  along  with  the  ferrous  sulphate  a 
small  proportion  of  copper  sulphate,  and  when  the  first 
method  is  employed,  argol,  and  frequently  also  alum,  is 
added. 

Example  of  first  method,  —  Mordant  the  wool  for 
1^ — 2  hours  with  4-^6  per  cent,  of  ferrous  sulphate, 
2  per  cent,  of  copper  sulphate,  2  per  cent,  of  alum,  8 — 12 
per  cent,  of  argol ;  take  out,  squeeze,  and  let  lie  overnight. 
Dye  for  1 J  hour  with  40 — 50  per  cent  of  Logwood. 

Example  of  second  metlwd, — Boil  the  wool  for  one 
hour  with  a  decoction  of  40 — 50  per  cent,  of  Logwood, 
and  5 — 10  percent,  of  Old  Fustic  ;  lift,  cool  the  bath,  add 
4 — 6  per  cent  of  ferrous  sulphate,  and  2  per  cent,  of 
copper  sulphate,  re-enter  the  wool,  raise  the  temperature 
to  100°  C.  in  three-quarters  of  an  hour,  and  boil  half  an 
hour.     The  first  method  is  the  more  economical 

The  amount  of  tartar  or  argol  used  along  with  the 
ferrous  sulphate  in  the  first  method  has  considerable 
influence  on  the  beauty  of  the  colour ;  with  too  little  it 
is  grey  and  dull ;  an  excess  is  less  hurtful.  Experiment 
shows  that  the  relative  proportions  should  be — 1  molecule 
of  ferrous  sulphate,  2 — 3  molecules  of  cream  of  tartar. 
There  is  no  advantage  in  using  more  than  6  per  cent  of 
ferrous  sulphate.  Wool  mordanted  with  ferrous  sulphate 
alone  is  buff-coloured  from  deposition  of  ferric  oxide ;  when 
tartar  is  used  its  colour  remains  almost  unchanged.  If 
the  water  employed  is  not  calcareous,  the  addition  of  3  per 
cent,  of  chalk,  or  preferably  calcium  acetate,  to  the  dye- 
bath  increases  the  intensity  of  the  colour.  The  use  of 
a  lime  salt  here  does  not  appear  to  be  so  effective  as  with 
chromium  or  aluminium  mordants.  As  with  the  chrome 
blacks  here,  the  addition  of  a  yellow  colouring  matter  to 
the  dye-bath  is  necessary  in  order  to  obtain  a  dead-black  ; 
without  such  addition  a  ferrous  sulphate  black  possesses 
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a  bluish-violet  hue.  The  addition  of  relatively  small  pro- 
portions of  Madder,  Sumach,  &c.f  aids  in  giving  a  fuller 
and  faster  black.  Sumach,  or  other  tannin  matter,  when 
used  alone,  is  incapable  of  giving  a  black  on  wool  with 
ferrous  sulphate. 

When  dyeing  unspun  wool  or  yam  it  is  preferable  to 
use  a  freshly-made  decoction  of  Logwood,  or  a  good  com- 
mercial Logwood  Extract,  in  order  to  keep  the  material 
clean  and  free  from  ground  dyewood,  since  this  would 
interfere  in  the  carding. 

The  ferrous  sulphate  blacks  become  red  if  spotted 
with  strong  mineral  acid,  and  are  thus  readily  dis- 
tinguished from  chrome  blacks.  They  bear  the  action  of 
scouring  and  milling  satisfactorily,  and  withstand  the 
action  of  light  better  than  the  chrome  blacks.  Experi- 
ment proves  that  with  regard  to  fastness  against  light  a 
simple  copper  sulphate  black  is  the  best,  so  that  the  use 
of  copper  sulphate  along  with  the  ferrous  sulphate  or 
potassium  dichromate  is  distinctly  beneficial  The  use 
of  alum  is,  on  the  contrary,  detrimental  in  this  respect. 
The  copper  sulphate  will  probably  also  aid  in  developing 
a  fuller  black  by  reason  of  its  oxidising  action  upon  the 
hsematoxylin. 

When  employed  alone,  copper  sulphate  gives  greenish 
shades  of  blue,  having  a  slightly  speckled  appearance.  The 
best  proportions  to  employ  appear  to  be  5  per  cent,  of 
copper  sulphate,  and  5*5  per  cent,  of  tartar.  An  excess  of 
tartar  causes  the  shade  to  become  much  lighter.  With 
these  amounts,  and  varying  the  quantity  of  Logwood, 
a  series  of  shades,  ranging  from  pale  blue  to  black, 
may  be  obtained,  but  the  lighter  shades  have  a  distinct 
greenish  appearance  when  examined  overhand  not  ob- 
servable in  the  darker  shades. 

The  mordanting  and  dyeing  method  yields  the  deepest 
and  most  useful  shades.  The  addition  of  lime  salts  to 
the  dye-bath  is  only  slightly  beneficial 

262.  Bonsofs  Black—This  "direct  black,"  originated 
by  P.  Watinne-Delespierre  of  Lille,  consists  of  a  black 
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paste,  prodaeed  by  precipitatiiig  a  deooction  of  Logwood 
with  a  mixtare  of  ferrous  and  copper  sulphate.  It  is 
applied  in  the  same  way  as  the  direct  chrome  Uack 
already  referred  to. 

Add  to  the  dye-bath  25 — 30  per  cent  of  the  black 
paste,  and  about  2 — 3  per  cent  of  oxalic  acid.  The  wool 
is  dyed  at  100'  C.  for  1—2  hours. 

It  is  essential  that  the  solution  should  not  be  too 
add,  or  it  will  not  yield  its  full  colouring  power.  The 
normal  colour  of  the  solution  is  dark-brown ;  if  blue  or 
green  in  tint,  it  is  a  sign  of  the  presence  of  undissolved 
precipitate,  and  a  further  slight  addition  of  acid  must  be 
mada 

As  the  dyeing  proceeds,  the  solution  necessarily 
becomes  more  and  more  acid,  and  it  is  well  before  taking 
out  the  wool  to  add  a  small  quantity  of  sodium  carbonate, 
to  neutralise  the  excess. 

If  a  deeper  shade  is  wanted,  one  may  add  along  with 
the  black  paste  some  extract  or  decoction  of  Logwood. 
For  a  jet-black  or  dead-black  some  suitable  yellow  colour- 
ing matter  may  be  added  in  small  quantity,  e.g.,  Old 
Fustic  Extract,  &c  Such  additions,  however,  alter  the 
normal  colour  of  the  solution,  and  a  little  experience  in 
their  use  is  required. 

The  spent  dye  liquor  should  be  kept,  and  may  serve 
again  if  replenished  with  further  quantities  of  black  paste 
and  oxalic  acid. 

It  is  possible  to  use  this  black  along  with  other  so- 
called  acid-colours  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  composite 
colours,  e,g,f  in  the  dyeing  of  unions. 

268.  Woaded  Blacks  are  obtained  by  first  dyeing  the 
wool  in  the  indigo-vat  to  a  light  or  medium  shade  of 
blue,  then  washing  well,  and  dyeing  as  for  chrome  or 
ferrous  sulphate  blacks.  If  the  chrome-black  method  is 
selected,  it  is  advisable  to  omit  the  addition  of  sulphuric 
acid  to  the  mordanting  bath,  in  order  to  reduce  to  a 
minimum  the  oxidising  action  of  the  bichromate  of  potash, 
and  the  consequent  deterioration  of  the  indigo  blue. 
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S64.  Logwood  Blues  (Wool). — These  are  much  em- 
ployed by  dyers,  in  order  to  imitate  an  indigo-vat  blue. 
They  are  often  combined  with  the  latter  by  first  dyeing 
the  wool  a  comparatively  light  blue  in  the  indigo-va^ 
and  then  intensifying  it  by  one  or  other  of  the  methods 
now  to  be  described. 

Logwood  blues  are  best  dyed  in  two  baths,  the  mor- 
dants employed  varying  in  composition  and  in  amount 
according  to  the  particular  tint  of  blue  which  it  is  desired 
to  obtain. 

One  method  is  as  follows :  mordant  the  wool  for 
1 — Ij-  hours  at  100°  C.  with  4  per  cent,  of  aluminium 
sulphate,  4 — 5  per  cent  of  cream  of  taii:ar;  wash  well, 
and  dye  in  a  separate  bath  for  1 — 1|  hour,  at  100**  C,  with 
15 — 30  per  cent,  of  Logwood,  and  2 — 3  per  cent,  of  chalk. 

By  increasing  the  amount  of  alum  and  tartar  the 
shade  is  made  redder.  The  addition  of  the  chalk,  or 
preferably  calcium  acetate,  to  the  dye-bath  is  very 
beneficial  if  the  water  employed  is  not  calcareous,  since 
it  tends  to  make  the  colour  level,  and  gives  richness  and 
considerable  intensity  to  the  blue.  When  calcium  acetate 
is  employed,  the  best  result  is  obtained  by  using  30  per 
cent  of  the  weight  of  wool  Some  dyers  imagine  that 
the  use  of  lime  salts  in  dyeing  has  only  a  temporary 
effect,  but  this  is  entirely  a  mistake ;  indeed,  if  distilled 
water  and  Logwood  liquor  be  employed,  the  addition  of 
calcium  acetate  to  the  dye-bath  becomes  just  as  absolute  a 
necessity  for  the  production  of  a  good  full  colour  as  it 
is  for  alizarin-red.  The  colour  produced  with  aluminium 
mordants  is  not  fast  to  acids  or  to  light.  This  differenoe 
in  respect  of  fastness  to  light  with  the  different  mor- 
dants is  somewhat  remarkable.  A  somewhat  faster  colour 
is  obtained  by  using  along  with  the  alum  and  tartar 
0*5 — 3  per  cent  of  bichromate  of  potash ;  or,  better  still, 
one  may  mordant  entirely  with  3  per  cent,  of  bichromate  of 
potash  and  1  percent  of  sulphuric  acid,  168°  Tw.  (Sp.  Gr. 
1  '84).  If  it  is  desired  to  imitate  the  purplish  tint  of  a 
vat  indigo  blue,  one  may  then  add  to  the  dye-bath,  along 
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with  the  Logwood,  a  small  proportion  of  Gallein,  Alizarin, 
Crallocyanin,  &c  Another  method  of  imparting  this 
purplish  "  bloom  "  is  to  add  0*5 — 1  percent,  of  tin  crystals 
(SnCl,'2H20)  at  the  end  of  the  dyeing  operation. 

The  brightest  Logwood  bines  are  obtained  by  dyeing 
at  a  temperature  somewhat  below  the  boil  (90°  C).  Pro- 
longed boiling  tends  to  dull  the  colour. 

266.  Logwood  Purples  (Wool). — ^These  are  now 
seldom  used.  They  may  be  obtamed  by  mordanting 
the  wool  with  6  per  cent  of  tin  crystals  (SnCl2'2H20), 
or  its  equivalent  of  muriate  of  tin,  with  the  addition  of 
9  per  cent  of  cream  of  tartar,  and  dyeing  in  a  separate 
bath,  with  30  per  cent,  of  Logwood.  The  addition  of 
chalk  or  calcium  acetate  to  the  dye-bath  in  this  case 
is  injurious^  since  it  makes  the  colour  greyer  and  less 
intense. 

266.  Application  to  Silk. — The  black  dyeing  of  silk 
has  increased  to  such  an  enormous  extent,  that  some,  and 
even  very  large,  establishments  are  exclusively  devoted 
to  it.  Judged  from  the  technical  standpoint,  it  must  be 
admitted  that  this  branch  has  reached  a  high  standard 
of  excellence,  although,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  to  be 
regretted  that  the  practice  of  weighting  silk,  which,  in 
the  case  of  black,  may  reach  as  high  as  400  per  cent, 
has  been  so  much  developed.  From  100  kilos,  of  raw-silk 
the  dyer  produces  500  Hlos.  of  black  silk  !  The  primary 
object  is  to  increase  the  volume  of  the  silk  fibre,  which 
swells  up  very  considerably,  losing,  of  course,  its  strength 
proportionally.  The  other  valuable  properties  of  silk 
are  also  more  or  less  deteriorated,  and  the  illusory  gain 
of  the  buyer  is  that  he  requires  to  pay  less  for  one  and  the 
same  surface  of  silk  mateiiaL  This  is  not  the  place  to 
combat  the  arguments  brought  forward  by  the  manufac- 
turer in  favour  of  weighting  silk,  but  it  may  be  fairly 
maintained  that  the  advantages  gained  are  bought  too 
dearly,  and  the  durability  of  weighted  silk  is  certainly 
too  much  diminished. 

The  production  of  black  on  silk  consists  in  alter- 
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nating  treatments  with  iron  mordant  and  tannin  matters, 
with  or  without  a  Prussian  Blue  basis. 

According  to  Messra  Gillet  and  Son,  the  present 
methods  of  dyeing  black  silk  may  be  classified  as 
follows : — 

A.  Black  on  boiled-ofp  Silk,  5 — 15  per  cent.  loss. 

I. — Black  for  Hat  Plush, 

1.  Mordant  in  cold  nitrate-acetate  of  iron,  and 
wash. 

2.  Dye  in  a  decoction  of  Logwood  and  a  sufficiency 
of  Old  Fustic  Extract.  As  a  rule,  1 — 2  per  cent,  of 
copper  acetate,  and  5 — 10  per  cent,  of  ferrous  sulphate, 
are  added  to  this  batL 

3.  Dye  again  in  a  decoction  of  Logwood  and  soap. 

4.  Brighten  in  a  bath  containing  a  little  oil. 

IL — MassorCs  Black  for  Hat  Trimmings, — ^These  are 
exclusively  Parisian  goods,  and  of  limited  use.  The  silk 
is  boiled-off  in  soap  containing  Logwood  decoction,  by 
which  means  it  is  rendered  less  liable  to  felt.  It  is 
mordanted  in  a  solution  of  partially  oxidised  ferrous  sul- 
phate, with  addition  of  a  little  copper  acetate,  and  after- 
wards dyed  with  Logwood  and  soap. 

IIL — English  Black, — Formerly  in  great  demand,  this 
black  is  now  of  minor  importance. 

L  Mordant  with  basic  ferric  sulphate,  and,  after 
allowing  the  silk  to  lie  for  some  time,  wash  well  and  soap 
at  85°— 90'  C. 

2.  Dye  with  50  per  cent,  of  Old  Fustic,  10  per  cent, 
of  ferrous  sulphate,  and  2  per  cent,  of  copper  acetate. 

3.  Dye  with  Logwood  and  soap. 

4.  Brighten 

IV. — Black  for  Velvets, — The  same  method  as  for 
English  black  is  used,  but  dye  a  lighter-coloured  black. 
The  tone  of  colour  is  frequently  modified  by  giving  the 
silk  previously  a  dark  ground  of  aniline  violet  or  blue. 
Great  care  is  required  in  order  not  to  strip  off  the  aniline 
blue. 
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B.  Black  on  boilkim)ff  Silk,  original  wei^t  cr 

weighted  10  per  cent. 

V. — Lyons  Black  (dating  from  1860),  for  expensiye 
articles. 

1.  Mordant  in  a  cold  strong  bath  of  basic  ferric  sul- 
phate, 50**  Tw.  (Sp.  Gr.  1  -25),  once  only,  and  wasL 

2.  Soap  at  85'— 90'  C. 

3.  Dye  bine  with  15 — 20  per  cent,  of  potasainm  ferro- 
cyanide  and  an  equal  weight  of  hydrochloric  acid. 
30"  Tw.  (Sp.  Gr.  115).  Add  the  hydrochloric  add  in 
two  separate  portions. 

4.  Mordant  with  basic  ferric  sulphate,  and  wash. 

5.  Give  a  Catechu  bath,  60 — 100  per  cent,  at 
6a»_80°  C. 

6.  Mordant  in  a  cold  solution  of  alum  or  aluminium 
sulphate,  and  wash.  The  object  of  using  aluminium 
mordant  is  to  impart  ultimately  to  the  silk  a  violet  or 
blue-black  shade. 

7.  Dye  with  Logwood  and  soap.  If  the  shade  is  too 
violet,  a  little  Old  Fustic  is  added. 

8.  Brighten. 

VI. — Mineral  Black  (dating  from  1840). — This  is  a 
light  black,  not  so  fine  as  the  last,  and  is  used  for 
"  lining&"  Mordant  with  basic  ferric  acetate,  and  wash; 
dye  Prussian  Blue ;  repeat  the  mordanting  with  iroiL 
Prepare  with  Catechu  (100  per  cent)  at  80^  0.  Dy6 
with  Logwood  and  soap.     Brighten. 

C.  Black  on  boiled-off  Silk,  weighted  20 — 100 

per  cent,  (heavy  black). 

VII. — ^This  black  is  dyed  on  organzine  and  tram  for 
satins,  sarcenets,  taffetas,  kc 

1.  Mordant  with  basic  ferric  sulphate,  then  soap. 
Repeat  these  operations  1 — 8  times,  according  to  the 
amount  of  weighting  necessary. 

2.  Dye  blue;    the  pi'opoi-tions   of  potassium   ferro* 
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cyanide  and  hydrochloric   acid  vary   according  to    the 
amount  of  ferric  oxide  fixed  on  the  silk. 

3.  Give  a  Catechu  bath  (100 — 150  per  cent.),  with 
the  addition  of  10 — 15  per  cent,  stannous  chloride,  at 
60°— 80°  C. 

The  employment  of  stannous  chloride  in  weighted 
black-silk  dyeing  has  been  of  the  greatest  impor- 
tance, since  it  facilitates  the  fixing  of  the  Catechu  to  a 
sui-prising  degree,  through  the  formation  of  a  tannate  of 
tin. 

4.  Give  a  second  bath  of  Catechu  (100 — 200  per 
cent.).  This  is  fixed  on  the  silk  only  by  the  action  of 
the  tin  mordant  present 

5.  Mordant  with  pyrolignite  of  iron. 

6.  Dye  with  Logwood  and  soap. 

7.  Brighten. 

Blue  shades  of  black  are  obtained  by  repeating 
operations  5,  4,  6,  in  the  order  given,  four  times. 
The  only  factors  which  affect  the  limitation  of  weighting 
are  the  strength,  elasticity,  and  lustre  of  the  silk  itsell 
As  a  rule,  boiled-off  organzine  is  weighted  to  60 — 70 
per  cent,  and  boiled-off  tram  to  100  per  cent 

D.  Heavy  Black,  weighted  to  400  per  cent 

YIII. — ^This  is  used  for  fringes  and  the  fancy  articles 
of  Paris  and  Lyons ;  also  for  the  tram  silk  for  satin, 
cheap  ribbons,  &c. 

The  raw-silk  is  dyed  by  working  it  alternately  in 
chestnut  extract  and  pyrolignite  of  iron.  By  r^)eating 
these  operations  fifteen  times,  the  silk  is  weighted  to  about 
400  per  cent  The  final  processes  condst  of  brightening 
operations  with  10 — 20  per  cent  of  olive-oiL  In  the 
first  chestnut  extract  bath,  tram  is  soupled  by  raising . 
the  temperature  of  the  bath  sufficiently  to  soften  the  silk- 
glue.  Different  qualities  of  silk  require  slightly  different 
treatment  Benged  silk  souples  easily ;  Chinese  silk  less 
readily  than  Europecm  silk. 
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E.  Fine  Black  Souples. 

IX. — The  finest  souples  are  always  obtained  by 
using  water  as  soft  as  possible,  like  that  of  the  Gier  at 
Saint-Chamond. 

1.  Mordant  with  basic  ferric  sulphate. 

2.  Give  a  soda  bath  at  30°— 40°C.  Use  50  per 
cent,  of  carbonate  of  soda  crystals. 

3.  Dye  blue  with  potassium  ferrocyanide. 

4.  Souple  by  working  in  a  bath  of  gall-nuts,  dividivi, 
or  other  similar  tannin  matter.  Heat  the  bath  to 
90°— 95°  C,  for  1-— 3  hours,  according  to  the  kind  of 
silk.  Experience  alone  enables  the  workman  to  judge 
when  the  softening  or  soupling  is  sufficient. 

5.  Leave  the  silk  in  No.  4  bath  until  cold,  and  then 
add  5 — 15  per  cent,  of  stannous  chloride  crystals. 

6.  Give  a  soap  bath  at  30°— 35°  C,  with  60—80 
per  cent,  of  soap. 

7.  Brighten  with  5 — 15  per  cent,  of  oil. 

A  single  iron  bath  gives  40 — 50  per  cent,  of  weighting 
(light  souple) ;  two  baths  give  60 — 70  per  cent. ;  three 
give  80  per  cent.  ;  four  give  80 — 100  per  cent. 

F.  Black  on  Raw-Silk. 

X. — This  is  seldom  dyed.  In  order  to  retain  the  stiff- 
ness of  the  silk,  the  silk-glue  is  not  softened,  the  number  of 
operations  is  as  limited  as  possible,  and  the  various  baths 
are  used  at  a  low  temperature.  The  process  consists  of 
working  the  silk  in  baths  of  ferric  salt,  then  in  decoctions 
of  Logwood,  arid  Old  Fustic. 

The  mode  of  fixing  iron  mordants  on  silk  has  been 
already  explained  (see  p.  184). 

For  boiled-off  silk  the  potassium  ferrocyanide  baths 
are  employed  at  a  temperature  of  55° — 60°  C,  because 
the  formation  of  Prussian  Blue  would  otherwise  proceed 
only  very  slowly,  creeping,  as  it  were,  from  the  periphery 
to  the  centre  of  the  fibre.     For  souple  silks,  however,  it 
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is  necessary  to  use  cold  bath&  Only  a  portion  of  the 
requisite  hydrochloric  acid  is  at  first  added,  in  order  to 
avoid  dissolving  off  any  basic  ferric  sulphate. 

The  relative  proportions  of  Logwood  decoction  and 
soap  employed,  vary  according  to  the  black  which  it 
is  desired  to  obtain.  The  usual  quantities  may  be  taken 
as  50  per  cent,  of  soap  and  100  per  cent  of  Logwood ;  the 
mixture  is  employed  as  a  rule  only  for  boiled-off  silk. 
The  temperature  of  the  dye-bath  varies  from  50* — 90°  C. 

The  operation  of  brightening  is  intended  to  restore 
the  soft  feel  and  lustre,  which  have  been  greatly  de- 
stroyed by  reason  of  the  large  amount  of  foreign  matter 
with  which  the  silk  has  become  encrusted.  For  boiled- 
off  silk  there  is  used  about  1 — 2  per  cent,  of  olive  oil  j  for 
souples  5 — 15  per  cent. ;  and  for  fringes,  &c.,  5 — 20  per 
cent  The  oil  is  made  into  an  emulsion  with  carbonate 
of  soda  at  60° — 70°  C,  or  with  caustic  potash  or  soda  in 
the  cold,  and  then  immediately  mixed  in  the  bath  with 
water.  The  silk  must  be  worked  in  the  mixture  at  once, 
i.e,f  before  any  separation  of  the  oil  can  take  place. 
Very  often  an  addition  is  made  of  40 — 60  per  cent  of 
citric,  tartaric,  or  acetic  acid  ;  seldom  hydrochloric  acid. 
The  bath  should  taste  slightly  sour. 

After  each  mordanting  or  dyeing  operation,  the 
general  rule  is  to  wash  thoroughly,  and  then  to  remove 
the  excess  of  water  in  a  hydro-extractor,  in  order  not 
to  dilute  the  succeeding  hatha 

The  usual  duration  of  each  operation  varies  from  one 
to  two  hours,  but  in  the  tannin  baths  the  silk  should 
remain  longer;  it  is  frequently  left  steeping  in  them 
over-night. 

The  black  dyeing  of  TuBSfwr  silk  is  a  diflSculty  not  yet 
completely  overcome.  The  shades  are  not  satisfactory, 
and  the  fibre  becomes  covered  with  metallic-looking  spots. 
Tussur  silk  is  not  readily  weighted,  and  does  not  absorb 
the  iron  mordants  well.  According  to  Moyret,  the  follow- 
ing process  gives  good  results  : — 

1.  Boil-off  with  dilute  caustic  soda. 

w 
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2.  Mordant  once  or  twice  in  basic  ferric  sulphate,  and 
fix  by  means  of  a  bath  of  weak  caustic  soda. 

3.  Dye  with  potassium  ferrocyanide. 

4.  Prepare  with  a  weak  chestnut  extract  bath. 

5.  Mordant   with    pjrolignite    of  iron,   and   repeat 
operations  4  and  5. 

6.  Brighten  with  6 — 8  per  cent  olive-oiL 


CHAPTER   XIV. 

BED   COLOUBING   MATTERS. 

267.  These  dyewoods  are  obtained  from  various  species 
of  CcBsalpinicL  Their  dyeing  properties  are  similar,  and 
owing  to  the  fugitive  character  of  the  colours  they  yield, 
they  are  now  employed  in  dyeing,  only  to  a  compara- 
tively limited  extent,  chiefly  for  the  purpose  of  modi- 
fying the  shade  of  colours  mainly  deriv^  from  other 
sources. 

268.  Application  to  Cotton. — ^With  aluminium  mor- 
dants comparatively  dull  bluish-red  colours  are  obtained. 
Work  the  cotton  in  a  decoction  of  tannin  matter,  then  in 
a  cold  solution  of  more  or  less  basic  aluminium  sulphato. 
Wash  and  dye  in  a  fresh  bath  at  a  low  temperature^ 
with  a  decoction  of  the  dyewood. 

The  stannic  mordants  yield  brighter  and  more  orange- 
toned  reds.  Scarlet  may  be  obtained  by  mordanting 
with  aluminium  and  stannic  salts,  and  dyeing  afterwards 
with  the  addition  of  some  yeUow  colouring  matter  to  the 
dye-bath,  e.g.,  Old  Fustic. 

With  iron  mordants  these  dyewoods  give  violet-grey 
colours.  By  using  a  mixture  of  aluminium  and  iron 
mordants,  and  by  adding  a  small  proportion  of  Logwood 
to  the  dye-bath,  dark  purple  or  "plum"  colours  are 
obtained. 
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The  colours  are  not  fast  to  soap.  The  fastest  are 
those  in  which  the  mordant  is  fixed  by  the  aid  of  tannic 
acid. 

269.  Application  to  Wool  —  In  wool  dyeing  these 
dyewoods  are  generally  employed  along  with  other  dye- 
woods,  for  producing  brown  colours,  which  cannot,  how- 
ever, be  regarded  as  fast  or  permanent. 

The  most  useful  mordant  for  wool  is  bichromate  oj 
potash.  By  mordanted  with  3  per  cent,  of  bichromate 
of  potash,  then  washing,  and  dyeing  in  a  separate  bath, 
with  small  amounts  of  dyewood,  a  purplish  slate  colour 
is  obtained;  with  large  amounts  a  claret-brown  is  pro- 
duced. The  addition  of  sulphuric  or  tartaric  acid  to  the 
mordanting  bath  is  not  beneficial  The  colour  is  thereby 
made  i*edder.  The  addition  of  chalk  or  calcium  acetate 
to  the  dye-bath  is  beneficial. 

A  bluish-red  colour  is  obtained  by  mordanting  the 
wool  with  6  per  cent,  of  alv/mi/nium  sulphate  and  5  per 
cent,  of  cream  of  tartar,  then  washing,  and  dyeing  in  a 
separate  bath  for  ^1  hour  at  80°— 100°  C.  with  40—60 
per  cent,  of  dyewood.  Still  bluer  shades  (crimson)  are 
produced  by  adding  to  the  dye-bath  towards  the  end  of 
the  dyeing  operation  a  small  quantity  of  ammonia.  The 
addition  of  chalk  or  calcium  acetate  to  the  dye-bath  is 
very  beneficial;  it  makes  the  shade  bluer  and  more 
intense.  Brighter  shades  of  red,  more  inclining  to  scarlet, 
are  obtained  by  adding  to  the  mordanting  bath  1 — 2  per 
cent,  of  stannous  chloride,  and  a  small  percentage  of  some 
yellow  colouring  matter,  e.g..  Old  Fustic,  Flavin,  &c. 
The  addition  to  the  dye-bath  of  skimmed  milk  or  a 
solution  of  gelatin  in  moderate  quantity  is  beneficial; 
it  combines  with  and  renders  insoluble  and  inert  the 
tannin  matters  present  in  the  wood,  thus  enabling  one 
to  obtain  somewhat  brighter  shades.  The  single  bath 
method  gives  fairly  satisfactory  results,  the  colour  being 
paler,  but  more  brilliant  than  by  the  mordanting  and 
dyeing  method.  Use  4  per  cent,  of  aluminium  sulphate, 
without  tartar. 
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Although  the  employment  of  stannatis  chloride  as 
the  mordant  yields  bright  reds  when  it  is  used  in  small 
proportion  (say  2 — 4  per  cent,  of  stannous  chloride  with 
4  per  cent,  of  tartar),  it  requires  the  addition  of  too  much 
tartar  (30 — 40  per  cent)  to  give  a  really  good  colour. 
Stannic  chloride  also  gives  bright  reds,  but  here,  too,  the 
amount  of  tartar  required  is  abnormally  large — use,  say, 
stannic  chloride  equivalent  to  4  per  cent,  of  SnCl,'H,0 
and  32  per  cent,  of  tartar.  With  tin  mordants  the  addi- 
tion of  lime  salts  to  the  dye-bath  is  injurious. 

Copper  sulpluxis  as  the  mordant  gives  drab  or  daret- 
brown  shades,  according  to  the  amount  of  colouring 
matter  employed.  Use  4  per  cent,  of  copper  sulphate. 
The  addition  of  tartar  is  not  beneficial  The  addition  of 
calcium  acetate  to  the  dye-bath  is  only  slightly  beneficiaL 

Ferrous  sulphate  as  the  mordant  gives  dark  slate  and 
claret.  Use  2  per  cent,  of  ferrous  sulphate,  and  8  per 
cent,  of  tartar.  The  addition  to  the  dye-bath  of  calciam 
acetate,  even  to  the  amount  of  40  per  cent  is  benefici&L 

270.  Application  to  SUk, — ^These  dyewoods  are  now 
no  longer  used  by  the  silk-dyer,  having  been  entirely  dis- 
placed by  the  coal-tar  colours. 

They  were  formerly  used  for  obtaining  crimson  shades. 

The  ordinary  method  was  to  mordant  the  silk  with 
alum,  and  dye  in  a  separate  bath  at  a  low  temperature  in 
a  decoction  of  Peachwood,  with  the  addition  of  a  little 
soap. 

Somewhat  brighter  and  faster  shades  were  obtained 
by  working  the  silk  afterwards  in  a  bath  containing 
nitro-muriate  of  tin,  and  finally  washing. 

Bright  crimsons  were  also  obtained  by  mordanting  the 
silk  with  stannous  chloride  and  tartar,  and  dyeing  after- 
wards with  a  decoction  of  Peachwood. 

CAMWOOD,   BARWOOD,   SANDEBSWOOD. 

2?1.  These  dyewoods  are  obtained  from  certain  species 
of  Pteroca/rpTis  and  Baphia ;  but  although  the  origin  of 
JB  distinct,  and  the  colours  they  yield  vary  some- 
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what  in  tone,  their  general  dyeing  properties  are  so  similar 
that  it  will  be  most  convenient  to  consider  their  applica- 
tion in  dyeing,  together. 

They  are  principally  used  in  wool-dyeing,  in  conjunc- 
tion with  other  dyewoods — e.g.j  Logwood,  Old  Fustic,  &c. 
— ^for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  various  shades  of  brown, 
olive,  drab,  <fec.  In  cotton-dyeing  their  use  is  more  limited^ 
while  in  silk-dyeing,  owing  to  the  great  insolubiUty  of 
their  colouring  principles  and  the  essential  exclusion  of  all 
ground  wood  from  the  dye*bath,  they  are  not  used  at  alL 

272.  Application  to  Cotton, — The  colours  produced 
on  cotton  are  moderately  fast  to  soap  and  weak  acids,  but 
not  to  light.  They  are  destroyed  by  hypochlorites,  and 
boiling  alkaline  solutions  rapidly  impoverish  them. 

With  aluminium  and  tin  mordants  (especially  the 
latter)  fairly  good  reds  can  be  obtained.  These  are 
rendered  bluer  by  the  action  of  soap  and  alkalis.  With 
iron  mordants  they  yield  dull  violet  colours. 

Barwood  is  chiefly  used  by  the  cotton-dyer  for  the 
purpose  of  obtaining  *'  Barwood  red,"  sometimes  called 
"  mock  Turkey-red." 

The  cotton  is  worked  in  a  cold  solution  of  stannate  of 
soda,  4° — 6°  Tw.,  till  thoroughly  saturated,  wrung  out, 
'  and  then  worked  rapidly  and  for  a  short  time  in  dilute 
sulphuric  acid,  J*  Tw.  Wash  well,  and  dye  with  about 
200  per  cent,  of  Barwood.  The  cotton  is  introduced  into 
the  dye-bath  cold,  the  temperature  is  then  gradually  raised 
to  lOO**  C,  which  is  maintained  for  an  hour  or  more.  By 
adding  a  small  quantity  of  sodium  carbonate  to  the 
dye-bath  (about  6  per  cent,  of  the  weight  of  Barwood)  the 
colouring  matter  is  somewhat  more  readily  extracted,  and 
a  fuller  but  slightly  duller  red  is  obtained. 

The  cotton  may  also  be  mordanted  by  working  either 
in  stannic  chloride  or  nitro-muriate  of  tin,  4° — 8°  Tw., 
wringing  out  and  passing  afterwards  into  a  cold  solution 
of  sodium  carbonate,  4°  Tw.,  and  washing. 

Very  good  results  are  obtained  by  fixing  the  stannic 
mordant  on  the  fibre  by  means  of  tannin  mattei's. 
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If  it  is  desired  to  mordant  with  alaminiiiin,  work 
the  cotton  in  cold  basic  aluminium  sulphate,  4*" — &*  Tw., 
and  fix  by  means  of  phosphate  or  silicate  of  soda. 

Good  chocolate  or  violet  brown  shades  are  obtained 
by  mordanting  the  cotton  with  pyrolignite  of  iron, 
40 — 6"  Tw.,  then  passing  into  a  cold  dilute  solution  of 
ammonia^  and  afterwards  dyeing  with  Camwood  instead 
of  Barwood,  because  of  its  greater  solubility  and  colouring 
power. 

By  using  a  small  proportion  of  "  red  liquor"  with  the 
iron  mordant  nice  reddish-brown  colours  are  obtained. 

273.  Application  to  Wool, — Bach  claret-brown  shades 
are  obtained  if  wool  is  mordanted  with  2  per  cent,  of 
MchromcUe  of  potash,  and  then  dyed  in  a  separate  bath 
with  40 — 80  per  cent,  of  dyewood.  Camwood  gives  the 
bluest  and  Sanderswood  the  yellowest  shades,  Barwood 
holding  an  intermediate  place  in  this  respect.  The 
colouring  power  of  Camwood  is  about  three  or  four  times 
stronger  than  that  of  the  other  woods. 

Owing  to  the  slight  solubility  of  the  colouring  matter 
of  these  dyewoods,  they  are  extremely  well  adapted  for 
the  ''stuffing  and  saddening ''  method  of  dyeing,  with 
this  and  other  mordants. 

The  wool  is  boiled  for  1 — 2  hours  with  40 — 80 
per  cent,  of  dyewood,  by  which  it  acquires  a  very  full 
brownish-red  colour.  It  is  then  boiled  either  in  the 
same  or  preferably  in  a  separate  bath,  with  2  per  cent, 
of  bichromate  of  potash  for  half  an  hour. 

The  shades  thus  produced  are  all  deeper  and  bluer 
than  those  obtained  by  the  mordanting  and  dyeing 
method  ;  especially  is  this  the  case  with  Camwood,  wliich 
yields  quite  a  purplish  colour.  By  whichever  method 
Camwood  is  applied,  the  addition  of  sulphuric  acid  either 
to  the  mordant  or  dye-bath  is  injurious.  In  practice  it 
is  certainly  added  to  the  stuffing  bath,  but  its  office  is 
probably  to  neutralise  the  alkalinity  of  the  scoured  wool 
or  of  the  calareous  water. 

With  ahminiwm  mordami  and  employing  the  "  mat* 
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danting  and  dyeing"  method  a  dull  brownish-red,  very 
similar  to  a  Madder  red,  is  obtained. 

Mordant  the  wool  with  4 — 6  per  cent  of  aluminium 
sulphate  with  2 —  3  per  cent,  of  tartar ;  wash  and  dye  in 
separate  bath  for  1^—2  hours  at  100*»  C.  with  40—60 
per  cent,  of  Camwood.  With  the  smaller  amounts  of 
mordant  indicated,  the  red  produced  approaches  in  tone 
of  colour  that  given  by  boiling  the  wool  with  Camwood 
without  any  previous  mordanting,  being  only  slightly 
bluer.  By  using  the  larger  amounts  of  mordant  the 
colour  is  lighter  and  yellower. 

The  best  method,  however,  of  applying  the  alumi- 
nium mordant  is  that  of  "  stuDing  and  saddening  " ;  first, 
boil  the  wool  with  Camwood  (20 — 80  per  cent.),  and 
afterwards  with  10  per  cent,  of  aluminium  sulphate  in  a 
separate  bath.  The  reds  thus  produced  are  brighter, 
bluer,  fuller,  and  more  level  than  those  obtained  by  the 
"  mordanting  and  dyeing  "  method.  Even  when  such  a 
small  amount  as  10  per  cent  of  Camwood  is  employed, 
the  pink  produced  is  perfectly  leveL 

Camwood  gives  the  deepest  and  bluest  shade  of  red. 
Barwood  and  Sanderswood  give  yellower  and  brighter 
reds,  those  of  Sanderswood  possessing  the  yellower  tone. 

Somewhat  brighter  and  more  bluish  shades  of  red  are 
obtained  by  mordanting  with  1  per  cent  of  starvncma 
chloride  and  16  per  cent,  of  tartar,  instead  of  with  alum 
and  tartar,  and  dyeing  afterwards.  The  colours,  how-i 
ever,  lack  intensity.  An  excess  of  mordant  either 
discharges  the  colour  or  gives  dull-brown  shades. 

The  amount  of  tartar  required  in  the  foregoing  method 
in  order  to  give  the  best  result  is  too  large  to  admit  of 
its  adoption  in  practice.  The  '^  stuffing  and  saddening  " 
method,  however,  gives  even  better  results.  Boil  with 
the  requisite  amount  of  dye  wood  and  sadden  in  a  sepa- 
rate bath  with  1  per  cent,  of  stannous  chloride,  'flie 
addition  of  tartar  in  this  case  is  not  beneficial.  The 
colours  obtained  are  fuller,  bluer,  and  more  level  than 
those  given  by  the  first  method. 
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Bt  &r  ihe  bii^itest  and  lidiest  reds  oUaiimhle  from 
tibese  dTewoods  urt  those  prodnoed  -mhen  m  iteniiic  miA 
is  cmpkrred  as  the  mord&at,  but  ihe  mmofnnt  of  tu-tar 
wltieb  mast  also  be  added  in  order  to  mordsnt  the  wool 
sn&cientlT  is  so  exo^sire  as  to  ezcliide  its  being 
adop4ied  in  praetioe.  Bj  mordanting  ^wocik  for  1| — 2 
Iftours  at  KXf  C  wiih  4—8  per  cent,  of  stannic  dilonde 
solution  (Sp  Or.,  1*6*)  and  40 — 160  per  cent,  of  tartar, 
then  "Wiusliing  and  boiling  1 — 2  boors  with  40 — 80  per 
cent,  of  barwood.  one  obtains  a  blnish-red  or  crimaon, 
very  sinjilar  in  bbade  to  a  peat^wood  and  alum  red,  aad 
certainlj  rerj  much  bright  and  blu^*  than  a  middm' 
and  alum  red.  Bj  reducing  the  amount  ci  tartar  the  ooloar 
becomes  yellower  and  ladjcsbrilliancj  and  intensity.  With 
this  mordant  Camwood  gives  a  more  intense  red,  having 
a  purplish  shade  ;  Samderswood  gives  a  yellower  red. 

Unfortunately  none  of  the  reds  obtainable 'from  these 
dyewoods  withistand  the  action  of  li«^t  well ;  a  yeaz^s 
exjiosure  suffices  to  bleach  them  entirely 

Copper  stdphate  is  frequently  used  as  a  saddening 
agent  with  these  dyewoods.  The  best  results  are  obtained 
by  saddening  with  8  jjer  cent,  of  copper  sulphate.  The 
colour  given  with  40 — 80  per  cent  of  Camwood  is  a  good 
claret'btx)wn- 

Very  different  in  colour  are  the  bluish-reds  obtained 
by  mordanting  with  2  per  cent,  of  oo[>per  sulphate  and  7 
—-8  per  cent,  of  tartar,  and  dyeing  in  a  separate  bath. 

When  /errous  sulphate  is  used  as  the  mordant  the 
best  results  are  also  obtained  by  the  "  stuffing  and  sad- 
dening '*  method  Sadden  with  5  per  cent,  of  ferrous  sul- 
phate. Good  full  purplish  shades  are  produced  similar 
to  those  obtained  by  using  bichromate  of  potash.  By 
mordanting  with  5  per  cent,  of  ferrous  sulphate  and  10-— 
12  per  cent,  of  tartar,  good  claret-browns  are  obtained. 

MADDER. 

274.  This  dye-stuff,  which  consists  of  the  ground  dried 
roots  of  Rvhia  tinctorum,  was  formerly  one  of  the  most 
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valued  and  most  largely  employed.  It  has  now  been 
more  or  less  entirely  displaced  by  the  coal-tar  derivative 
Alizarin  and  allied  colouring  matters. 

275.  Application  to  Cotton, — Madder  and  its  commer- 
cial preparation  Garancine,  were  formerly  used  by  the 
cotton  dyer  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  the  red  colour  so 
well  known  as  Turkey-i-ed,  a  colour  remarkable  for  its 
great  brilliancy  and  fastness  both  to  light  and  to  boil- 
ing alkaline  solutions.  The  chief  interest  attaching  to 
Turkey-red  is  the  characteristic  preparing  of  the  cotton 
with  oil  previous  to  mordanting  and  dyeing,  and  to  this, 
indeed,  it  owes  its  special  qualities.  The  displacement 
of  Madder  by  Alizarin  in  Turkey-red  dyeing  has  not 
necessarily  brought  about  any  material  changes  in  the 
mode  of  carrying  out  this  preliminary  oiling  process,  so  that 
the  Emulsion  and  Steiner's  processes  (see  pp.  427,  438) 
may  be  taken  as  representing  essentially  Uie  method  of 
dyeing  Turkey-red  adopted  in  the  days  when  Madder  was 
employed,  substituting  merely  an  equivalent  amount  of 
ground  Madder  for  the  Alizarin. 

276.  Application  to  Wool — ^When  wool  is  boiled  with 
Madder  it  acquires  a  pale  brown  or  drab  colour,  and 
although  this  can  only  be  considered  a  stain,  this  simple 
method  of  application  has  been  adopted  in  practice. 

By  mordanting  the  wool  previously  with  3  per  cent, 
of  bichromate  o/ potash,  good  reddish-browns  are  obtained. 
The  addition  of  1  per  cent  of  sulphuric  acid,  or  9  per  cent, 
of  tartaric  acid,  gives  a  darker  colour.  By  the  "  single- 
bath  method  "  fairly  good  colours  are  obtained ;  they  ai*e, 
however,  yellower  and  not  so  deep  as  those  yielded  by  the 
(Nrdinary  method. 

For  red,  the  wool  is  mordanted  with  aluminium  aulr 
pluite  and  tartar,  and  dyed  with  Madder  in  a  separate 
bath. 

Mordant  the  wool  with  6 — 8  per  cent,  of  aluminium 
sulphate  and  5 — 7  per  cent,  of  tartar.  Dye  with 
60 — 80  per  cent,  of  Madder.  Begin  the  dyeing  at 
40^  G,  and  raise  the  tempei-ature  of  the  bath  gradually 
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to  80* — 100**  0.  in  the  course  of  one  hour,  and  continue 
the  dyeing  about  one  hour  longer.     Wash  and  dry. 

The  shade  thus  produced  is  a  brownish-red.  It  may 
be  made  considerably  brighter,  and  of  an  orange  tone,  by 
adding  a  small  proportion  of  stannous  chloride  solution 
along  with  the  aluminium  sulphate  and  tartar ;  or  instead 
of  this,  the  stannous  chloride  may  be  added  to  the  dye- 
bath  towards  the  end  of  the  operation. 

The  gradual  raising  of  the  temperature  of  the  dye- 
bath  is  essential  in  order  to  develop  the  full  colouring 
power  of  the  Madder.  If  the  bath  is  allowed  to  cool 
considerably  or  frequently  during  the  progress  of  the 
dyeing,  even  though  the  correct  temperature  is  con- 
tinually re-established,  there  is  a  loss  of  colouring  power. 
If  the  water  or  Madder  used,  is  deficient  in  lime, 
brighter  and  fuller  shades  are  obtained  by  an  addition 
to  the  dye-bath  of  1 — 2  per  cent,  (of  the  weight  of 
Madder  employed)  of  ground  chalk,  or  acetate  of  lime. 

This  addition  is  useful  with  Dutch  and  Alsatian 
madders,  since  these  are  naturally  deficient  in  lime. 
The  addition  too  of  a  small  propoi*tion  of  tannin  matter 
along  with  the  Madder  serves  to  exhaust  the  bath  more 
fully  and  to  give  deeper  shades.  Add  Sumach,  say,  to  the 
amount  of  one-tenth  of  the  weight  of  Madder  employed. 
Avoid  an  excess,  since  it  gives  a  poor  weak  colour. 

Brighter  shades  are  obtained  by  employing  the  lower 
temperature  given  (80°  C.)  and  prolonging  the  dyeing 
process,  because  in  this  case  the  yellow  and  fawn-colo\ired 
principles  of  the  Madder  are  not  so  readily  fixed. 

After  dyeing  and  washing,  the  colour  may  be  made 
somewhat  brighter  by  working  the  wool  for  a  short  time 
at  70°  C.  in  a  bath  containing  either  a  small  proportion  of 
soap  solution,  or  of  a  decoction  of  bran. 

With  thick  woollen  materials  it  happens  sometimes 
that  the  colour  does  not  penetrate  sufficiently.  To  over- 
come this  defect  it  is  usual  to  add  a  small  portion  of 
Madder  to  the  mordanting  bath,  so  that  at  least  some  of 
the  colouring  matter  of  the  Madder  may  penetrate  to  the 
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centre  of  the  fabric  before  it  is  precipitated  and  fixed  by 
the  mordant  It  is  quite  possible,  indeed,  to  dye  light 
shades  with  the  Madder  and  mordant  in  the  same  bath, 
but  this  method  is  not  applicable  if  the  fullest  and 
richest  colours  are  required. 

Under  the  most  favourable  conditions  a  Madder  red 
on  wool  is  by  no  means  brilliant,  and  not  to  be  compared 
in  this  respect  with  Cochineal  scarlet.  It  is,  however,  a 
fast  and  permanent  colour,  and  withstands  the  action  of 
light  and  milling  with  soap  extremely  welL 

Since  the  introduction  of  artificial  Alizarin,  fast  reds 
should  be  dyed  with  this  colouring  matter  in  preference  to 
Madder,  since  brighter  colours  are  obtained  at  a  less  cost. 

Wool  mordanted  with  8  per  cent,  of  atannaua  cliloride 
and  4  per  cent,  of  tartar,  and  dyed  in  a  separate  bath 
with  Madder,  acquires  a  fine  orange  colour.  The  single- 
bath  method  is  also  applicable,  and  yields  fair  results. 

With  copper  mlphate  and  tartar,  brown-colours  are 
obtained;  with  ferrous  sulphate  and  tartar,  darker  browns. 
In  both  cases  the  two-bath  method  must  be  adopted. 

277.  Application  to  SUk, — Notwithstanding  the  gene- 
ral fastness  of  the  colours  produced  by  Madder,  owing 
to  their  want  of  brilliancy  this  dye-stuff  is  comparatively 
little  used  in  silk-dyeing. 

For  red  the  silk  is  mordanted  as  usual  with  alum  by 
steeping  over-night  in  a  cold  concentrated  solution.  Wash 
well  and  dye  in  a  separate  bath  with  50  per  cent,  of 
finely  ground  Madder.  Begin  dyeing  at  a  low  tempera- 
ture and  raise  it  gradually  to  100°  C.  The  addition 
of  bran  to  the  bath  tends  to  give  brighter  colours.  For 
the  purpose  of  obtaining  a  fuller  colour  one  may  also 
add  to  the  dye-bath  a  small  percentage  of  Sumach.  After 
dyeing,  wash,  then  brighten  in  a  boiling  solution  of  soap 
to  which  a  small  percentage  of  stannous  chloride  has 
been  added,  and  wash  well. 

By  mordanting  with  ferrous  sulpliatey  either  alone  or 
after  a  previous  mordanting  with  alum,  violet  and  brown 
shades  may  be  obtained. 
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COCHINEAL. 

278.  This  colouring  matter  consists  of  the  dried  insect 
Coccus  cactiy  largely  cidtivated  in  Mexico. 

It  is  little  used  in  cotton-dyeing,  except  by  the  calico- 
printer.  Formerly  much  employed  in  silk-dyeing,  it  has 
now  been  almost  entirely  replaced  by  the  use  of  various 
aniline-reds  in  wool-dyeing,  while  since  the  introduction 
of  the  azo-reds  its  use  has  become  more  and  more  limited. 

279.  Application  to  wool. — Wool  mordanted  with  2 
per  cent,  of  bichromate  of  potash^  and  dyed  in  a  separate 
bath  with  Cochineal,  gives  a  good  purple  colour.  The  ad- 
dition of  sulphuric  acid  to  the  mordanting  bath,  even  to 
the  extent  of  3  per  cent,  of  HgSO^  168°  Tw.,  makes  the 
colour  darker. 

Two  different  shades  of  red  are  obtained  from  Cochi- 
neal, namely,  a  bluish  red,  called  crxmsoUy  and  a  yellowish 
or  fiery  red,  called  scarlet 

280.  Cochineal  Crimson  is  obtained  by  mordanting 
the  wool  with  4  per  cent,  of  aluminium  sulphate  and  5  per 
cent,  of  tartar,  and  dyeing  in  a  separate  bath  with  8 — 15 
per  cent,  of  Cochineal.  The  addition  of  lime  salts  to  the 
dye-bath  is  not  beneiicial.  Fairly  good  shades  are  ob- 
tained in  a  single  bath  by  using  6  per  cent,  of  aluminium 
sulphate  and  2  per  cent,  of  oxalic  acid,  along  with  the 
necessary  amount  of  Cochineal.  Cochineal  crimson  can, 
however,  be  obtained  in  a  variety  of  ways. 

One  method  is  to  dissolve  about  5  per  cent,  of  alum,  and 
2^  per  cent,  of  tartar  in  an  old  Cochineal-scarlet  bath,  and 
boil  the  wool  about  one  hour  in  it ;  then  dye  at  the  boil 
for  half  an  hour  in  a  separate  bath,  with  10 — 15  per  cent, 
of  Cochineal.  The  following  table  gives  the  proportions 
of  other  materials  which  may  be  employed : 

SuCl2  SuCli  Alum. 

Tartar.      (crystals)  (crystals)  sulphate  Cochiueal. 

percent,    percent,  percent.  percent.  percent.  Wool. 

No.  1.        6                3  3  0  8  to  15  100 

„    2.         4                 2  1-6  0                „  „ 

„    3.         1                 0  1  6               ••  n 
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Boil  1 — 1^  hour  with  the  mordants,  and  dye  in  a 
separate  bath  with  the  Cochineal  for  20 — 40  minutes  at 
100°  C. 

Good  crimsons  may  also  be  obtained  in  one  bath  by 
boiling  the  wool  for  ^ — J  of  an  hour  with  the  aluminium 
sulphate  and  tartar,  then  removing  it  temporarily  to  add 
the  ground  Cochineal,  boiling  a  few  minutes,  and  finally 
re-entering  the  wool  and  boiling  ^ — |  of  an  hour  longer. 
A  certain  proportion  of  the  colouring  matter  always  re- 
mains precipitated  in  the  bath  and  is  lost  by  this  me^od. 

In  order  to  modify  the  shade  of  crimson  and  make 
it  still  bluer,  a  small  amount  of  carbonate  of  soda  or 
liquid  ammonia  is  sometimes  added  to  the  dye-bath  towards 
the  end  of  the  dyeing  operation,  or  the  goods  are  washed 
in  water  and  made  slightly  alkaline  by  the  addition  of 
a  little  lime-water.  Other  modifications  of  shade  are 
obtained  by  adding  to  the  dye-bath  varied  proportions  of 
Ammoniacal  Cochineal,  Orchil,  or  Cudbear ;  these,  how- 
ever, produce  a  colour  which  is  not  so  fast  towards  light. 

Ammoniacal  Cochineal  is  frequently  used  along  with 
ordinary  Cochineal  for  the  production  of  rose-pinks,  i.0., 
bluish  shades  of  pinks. 

Cochineal  crimson  obtained  by  using  aluminium  mor- 
dant is  tolerably  fast  to  light,  and  also  to  milling  with 
soap  and  weak  alkaline  carbonates. 

281.  Cochineal  Scarlet. — The  ingredients  generally 
used  in  obtaining  this  colour  are  Cochineal,  a  stannous 
saltj  and  cream  of  tartar,  or  oxalic  acid.  Two  distinct 
methods  for  its  production  maybe  adopted,  (1)  the  wool 
is  first  mordanted  with  the  stannous  salt  and  tartar,  and 
then  dyed  in  a  separate  bath  with  Cochineal ;  (2)  the 
mordanting  and  dyeing  are  performed  simultaneously  in 
one  and  the  same  bath. 

First  Method. — Mordant  the  wool  for  1 — 1^  hour, 
with  6  per  cent,  of  stannous  chloride  (crystals)  and  4  per 
cent,  of  cream  of  tartar,  and  wash.  Dye  with  5 — 12  per 
cent,  of  ground  Cochineal  for  1  —  IJ  hour.  In  order 
to  obtain  level  shades,  enter  the  wool  both  in  the  mor- 
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danting-  and  dje-bath  at  about  50'  C.  and  raise  the  tern- 
peratnre  gradnally  to  the  boiling  point.  This  care  is  less 
absolutely  essential  in  the  dyeing  process  because  of  the 
great  solubility  of  the  colouring  matter.  The  addition 
of  lime  salt  to  the  dye-bath  is  injurious. 

Second  3feihod. — Fill  the  dye-bath  half  full  of  water, 
add  6 — 8  per  cent,  of  oxalic  acid,  6  per  cent,  of  stannous 
chloride,  and  5 — 12  per  cent,  of  ground  Cochineal;  boil 
up  for  5 — 10  minutes,  then  fill  up  the  dye-bath  with  cold 
water.  Introduce  the  wooUen  material,  heat  up  the  bath 
to  the  boiling  point  in  the  course  of  | — 1  hour,  and  boil 
^  hour.  Sometimes  instead  of  oxalic  acid  alone  one  uses 
2  per  cent,  of  oxalic  and  2  per  cent,  of  tartar,  but  the 
colour  in  this  case  is  not  so  brilliant. 

By  this  "  single-bath  method  "  the  dye-bath  is  not  ex- 
hausted as  in  the  iii^  method ;  a  portion  of  the  colouring 
matter  always  remains  in  the  bath  in  combination 
with  the  mordant  as  a  yellowish  flocculent  predpitata 
The  unexljausted  bath  may,  however,  be  utilised  for 
one  or  two  succeeding  lots  of  material,  by  merely  re- 
plenishing it  with  further  quantities  of  the  several  in- 
gredients. 

In  practice  many  modifications  have  at  one  time  or 
another  been  introduced  into  both  the  above  methods. 
In  the  first,  for  example,  the  mordant  has  been  divided, 
adding  a  portion  only,  to  the  actual  mordanting  bath,  and 
the  remainder  to  the  dye-bath  along  with  the  Cochineal. 
This  division  has  extended  either  to  both  tartar  and  stan- 
nous chloride  or  to  one  of  these  only.  Sometimes,  too, 
the  Cochineal  has  been  divided,  a  small  proportion  being 
added  already  to  the  mordanting-bath.  Washing  between 
mordanting  and  dyeing,  not  being  absolutely  essential, 
has  been  omitted.  The  temperature  and  duration  of 
mordanting  and  dyeing  have  varied  greatly ;  and  other 
stannous  and  stannic  salts,  with  the  addition  of  other 
assistants  than  tartar,  have  been  employed.  The  changes 
rung  on  the  variations  possible  in  the  second  method 
have  been  almost  equally  numerous. 
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Comparing  tlie  two  methods,  experiment  shows  that, 
with  an  equal  expenditure  of  ingredients,  the  first  method 
gives  a  blue  shade  of  red  possessing  both  purity  and 
intensity  of  colour.  The  single-bath  method  gives  a 
yellower  and  more  brilliant  scarlet.  This  method  is  on 
the  whole  the  more  advantageous,  and  is  the  one  gene- 
rally adopted. 

When  the  single-bath  method  is  employed,  compara- 
tively little  difference  is  produced  by  dividing  the  mordant 
and  reserving  a  portion  to  be  added  along  with  the  Cochi- 
neal during  the  second  period  of  the  process.  If  the 
addition  is  mainly  or  entirely  confined  to  the  first  or 
mordanting  period,  the  scarlet  obtained  is  slightly  more 
intense  and  yellower. 

Without  the  use  of  tartar  a  poor  bluish  shade  of  red 
would  be  obtained.  Addition  of  tartar  up  to  8  per  cent, 
increases  the  intensity  and  yellowness  of  the  colour. 

A  deficiency  of  tin  mordant  gives  also  a  dull  bluish- 
red,  while  an  excess  makes  the  scarlet  paler. 

As  a  rule,  stannous  chloride  is  not  employed  in  the 
crystalline  state — i.«.,  as  "  tin-crystals  " — but  in  the  form 
of  an  acid  solution,  namely,  as  "  double  or  single  muriate 
of  tin." 

The  presence  of  a  moderate  excess  of  free  hydrochloric 
acid  in  these  solutions  has  the  following  advantages : — 

1.  The  mordant  is  thereby  rendered  less  sensitive  to 
decomposition,  and  is  better  able  to  penetrate  thick, 
closely-woven  or  hard-spun  material  before  any  deposition 
of  mordant  takes  place.  The  material  thus  becomes  more 
thoroughly  mordanted  throughout  its  mass,  the  ultimate 
colour  is  not  so  much  confined  to  the  surface,  and  the 
material  appears  dyed  through. 

2.  The  free  acid  present,  acts  beneficially  by  retaining 
the  coloured  lake  already  alluded  to  longer  in  solution, 
so  that  the  wool  acquires  a  deeper  shade  than  it  would 
otherwise. 

3.  The  presence  of  free  acid  in  the  dye-bath  is  abso- 
lutely essential,  when  a  calcareous  or  otherwise  alkaline 
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water  is  employed,  unless  the  latter  is  previooslj  neu- 
tralised ;  or  when  after  scouring  the  wool  with  weak  alka- 
line solutions  the  washing  has  been  insufficient.  Without 
the  free  acid,  the  mordant  would  be  precipitated  in  the 
bath  to  a  greater  or  less  degree,  according  to  the  alkalinity 
of  the  water,  and  the  scarlet  would  either  be  of  a  weak, 
dull-bluish  shade,  or  might  not  even  be  produced  at  all. 

In  dyeing  Cochineal  scarlet,  therefore,  an  acid  condition 
of  the  bath  is  essential  to  the  production  of  a  satisfactory 
colour.  A  large  excess  of  free  acid,  however,  must  be 
avoided,  otherwise  the  colour  lacks  intensity. 

Other  salts  of  tin,  known  as  Tin  Spirits,  Scarlet 
Spirits,  &c.,  are  often  used  instead  of  those  already  given. 
The  first-mentioned  solution,  or  "nitrate  of  tin,"  is 
much  used  by  dyers.  The  scarlet  it  yields  has  a  decided 
yellow  shade,  owing  probably  to  the  action  of  the  nitric 
acid  liberated  during  the  mordanting  process.  In  this 
respect,  therefore,  it  is  equivalent  to  an  extra  addition 
of  tartar. 

Although  stannic  chloride,  when  used  in  conjunction 
with  tartar  and  Cochineal,  yields  fairly  good  scarlets, 
these  cannot  compare  in  brilliancy  with  those  obtained 
with  the  use  of  stannous  chloride. 

The  presence  of  a  certain  amount  of  stannic  salt 
along  with  stannous  chloride  is  said  to  be  beneficial  in 
preventing  the  production  of  so-called  "  tin  spots,"  i,e., 
dark-looking  or  almost  black  spots,  which  sometimes  occur 
irregularly  throughout  the  scarlet-dyed  fabric.  These  spots 
consist  of  anhydrous  stannic  oxide,  produced  from  the 
hydrate  stannous  oxide  during  the  boiling.  The  use  of 
oxalic  acid  acts  beneficially  in  the  same  direction. 

In  order  to  obtain  bright  yellow  shades  of  scarlet,  it 
is  usual  to  add  a  small  proportion  of  some  yellow  colour- 
ing matter  along  with  the  cochineal.  Flavin,  or  Young 
Fustic,  are  generally  used  for  this  purpose.  Persian 
Berries  are  occasionally  used,  but  they  are  more  expen- 
sive. 

Cochineal  red  on  wool  must  be  considered  as  very 
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fairly  fast  to  light.  Its  principal  defect  is  that  by  the 
action  of  weak  alkalis,  soap,  (fee,  it  acquires  a  duller  and 
more  bluish  shade  of  colour.  Excessive  milling  must 
therefore  be  avoided  whenever  cochineal  red  is  present  in 
the  goods.  By  rinsing  the  goods  afterwards  in  water 
acidified  with  acetic  acid,  the  bright  tone  is  more  or  less 
restored.  Cochineal  is  always  preferable  to  an  Azo  Red 
for  dyeing  yam  intended  to  be  woven  along  with  other 
white  or  delicately-coloured  yams  in  goods  which  require 
to  be  scoured  or  milled.  Cochineal  red  does  not  "  bleed  " 
and  stain  the  neighbouring  fibres  like  the  Azo  reds. 

The  dye-baths  used  for  Cochineal  scarlets  should  be 
either  of  wood,  stone,  or  block-tin.  ![ron  and  copper  ones 
should  be  rigorously  avoided,  since  the  acidity  of  the  bath 
causes  a  small  quantity  of  these  metals  to  be  dissolved, 
and  the  colour  produced  is  dull. 

A  piece  of  clean  block-tin  placed  in  a  copper  dye-bath 
obviates  this  defect,  no  copper  being  then  dissolved. 

Wool  mordanted  with  10  per  cent,  of  copper  sulphate^ 
and  dyed  in  a  separate  bath  with  Cochineal,  gives  a  red- 
dish-purple or  claret  colour.  The  addition  of  tartar  to 
the  mordanting  bath  is  not  beneficial. 

With  ferrous  sulphate  as  the  mordant,  very  good  pur- 
plish-slate or  lilac  colours  can  be  obtained.  Mordant  and 
dye  in  separate  baths.  Use  8  per  cent,  of  ferrous  sul- 
phate, and  20  per  cent  of  tartar  to  obtain  the  best  effect. 
This  amount  of  tartar  is  too  large  to  adopt  in  practice. 

282.  Application  to  Silk, — Crimson.  Mordant  the 
silk  by  working  for  half  an  hour,  then  steeping  over-night 
in  a  concentrated  solution  of  alum.  Wash  well,  and  dye 
in  a  fresh  bath  containing  a  decoction  of  40  per  cent,  of 
Cochineal.  Enter  the  silk  at  a  low  temperature,  and 
heat  gradually  to  100**  C. 

Scarlet  After  boiling-ofF  and  washing,  the  silk  is  first 
slightly  dyed  or  grounded  with  yellow,  by  working  it  for  a 
quarter  of  an  hour  at  50°  C.  in  a  weak  soap  bath  contain- 
ing about  10  per  cent,  of  Annatto,  it  is  then  well  washed. 
For  darker  shades  of  yellow  use  no  soap,  and  dye  at  90^  C. 

X 
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Mordant  the  silk  by  working  it  for  half  an  hour  and 
then  steeping  it  over-night  in  a  cold  solution  of  40  per 
cent,  of  nitro-muriate  of  tin.  Wash  and  dyte  in  a  fresh 
bath,  with  a  decoction  of  20 — 40  per  cent,  of  Cochineal, 
and  5 — 10  per  cent.- of  cream  of  tartar.  Enter  the  silk 
at  a  low  temperature,  and  heat  gradually  to  100°  0. 
Biighten  in  a  fresh  bath  of  cold  water,  slightly  acidified 
with  tartaric  acid.  Very  good  results  are  obtained  by 
adopting  the  method  found  most  advantageous  in  wool- 
dyeing,  namely,  dyeing  in  a  single  bath  with  Cochineal, 
stannous  chloride,  and  oxalic  acid. 

With  the  use  of  iron  mordants  very  fine  shades  of  lilac 
may  be  obtained  on  silk,  with  Cochineal. 

283.  Lac-dye  Red  (Wool), — Lac-dye  is  used  for  ob- 
taining reds  similar  to  those  yielded  by  Cochineal,  and  the 
methods  adopted  are  essentially  the  same  as  those  already 
described.  Owing  to  the  presence  of  a  large  excess  of 
mineral  and  resinous  impurities.  Lac-dye  yields  its  colour- 
ing matter  to  water  less  readily  than  Cochineal ;  hence, 
twelve  hours  or  so  before  it  is  added  to  the  dye-bath,  it 
should  be  ground  and  made  into  a  paste  with  the  tin 
solution  to  be  employed,  sometimes  with  the  addition  of 
a  little  free  hydrochloric  acid.  This  preliminary  treat- 
ment softens  the  Lac-dye,  dissolves  part  of  the  mineral 
matter  with  which  the  colouring  matter  may  be  com- 
bined in  the  form  of  a  lake,  and  thus  renders  it  more 
soluble  in  the  dye-bath.  With  the  exception  of  this  slight 
deviation,  the  dyeing  is  performed  in  exactly  the  same 
manner  as  with  Cochineal. 

Lac-dye  reds  are  less  brilliant  than  Cochineal  reds,  but 
possess  greater  intensity.  They  are  also  considered  to  be 
somewhat  faster  to  light  and  wear,  and  to  the  action  of 
milling  with  weak  alkalis.  Hence  Lac-dye  is  frequently 
used  in  conjunction  with  Cochineal,  in  order  to  take 
advantage  of  the  good  qualities  of  both,  and  thus  obtain  a 
colour  which  combines  fastness  and  brilliancy.  To 
this  end  the  two  dye-stuffs  may  be  added  to  the  same 
dye-bath ;  or  better  still,  the  material  is  first  dyed  with 
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Lac-dye  and  afterwards  with  Cochineal,  in  a  separate 
bath. 

ORCHIL. 

284. — Orchil  paste,  Orchil  extract,  and  Cudbear  are 
prepared  from  certain  lichens  by  submitting  them  to  a 
process  of  oxidation  in  the  presence  of  ammonia.  They 
are  still  much  used  in  the  dyeing  of  compound  shades  on 
wool  and  silk.  Their  colouring  matter  (Orcein)  dyes  best 
in  a  neutral  bath,  but  it  possesses  the  very  useful  pro- 
perty of  dyeing  either  in  a  neutral,  slightly  alkaline,  or 
slightly  acid  bath,  and  the  colours  have  an  intensity  or 
body  not  readily  obtainable  by  means  of  its  rivals  among 
the  coal-tar  colours,  chief  among  which  is  Fast  Red  or 
Roccelline.     The  colour  is  not  fast  to  light. 

Orchil  is  not  applicable  in  cotton-dyeing,  and  for  wool 
and  silk  no  mordants  are  required. 

Application  to  Wool. — Dye  in  a  neutral  bath,  or  with  a 
slight  addition  of  sulphuric  acid,  or  of  soap  solution. 

Application  to  Silk. — Dye  in  a  bath  containing  soap 
solution,  or  boiled-off  liquor,  with  or  without  the  addition 
of  acetic  or  sulphuric  acid.  The  colour  produced  is  a  bright 
bluish-red  or  magenta. 

ANNATTO. 

285. — This  colouring  matter  is  obtained  from  the 
pulp  surrounding  the  seeds  of  Bioca  orellana.  Owing  to 
the  fugitive  character  of  the  red  or  orange  colour  w^hich 
it  yields,  its  employment  is  very  limited,  and  is  chiefly 
confined  to  silk-dyeing.  A  short  time  before  it  is  re- 
quired for  use,  it  must  be  dissolved  by  boiling  it  with  a 
solution  of  carbonate  of  soda. 

Application  to  Cotton. — Work  the  cotton  in  a  hot 
solution  of  Annatto,  containing  soap  or  carbonate  of  soda. 
Pale  colours  are  dried  direct  from  the  dye-bath ;  dark 
colours  should  be  rinsed  slightly  in  a  cold  soap  solution 
to  remove  excess  of  alkali  from  the  fibre.  By  passing 
the  dyed  cotton  through  water  slightly  acidulated  with 
sulphuric  acid  or  alum,  the  colour  assumes  a  redder  tint^ 
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Application  to  Wool  and  Silk, — Pale  shades  are  dyed 
at  60**  C,  with  the  addition  of  soap  to  the  bath ;  dark 
shades  are  dyed  at  80** — 100**  C,  without  any  addition. 

SAFFLOWER. 

286. — This  dyestuff  consists  of  the  dried  florets  of 
the  composite  flower  of  Carthamus  tinctori%is.  Previous 
to  being  used  by  the  dyer  the  commercial  product  should 
be  well  washed  with  cold  water  to  remove  the  worthless 
yellow  colouring  matter  present.  It  is  best  to  use  the 
so-called  Safflower-ex tract.  Safflower  flnds  a  very  limited 
use  in  the  dyeing  of  cotton  yarn,  thread,  and  tape.  The 
bright  pink  colour  obtained  is  extremely  fugitive. 

Application  to  Cotton, — To  ensure  even  dyeing  the 
cotton  is  first  worked  for  some  time  in  a  cold  carbonate 
of  soda  solution  of  the  colouring  matter ;  it  is  then 
removed  from  the  bath,  and  the  solution  is  slightly  acidi- 
fied with  sulphuric,  acetic,  or  tartaric  acid.  The  cotton 
is  again  introduced,  and  worked  about  until  the  bath  is 
exhausted.  The  real  dyeing  only  takes  place  in  the  acid 
bath.  The  dyed  cotton  is  afterwards  rinsed  in  water 
slightly  acidified  with  acetic  acid  or  cream  of  tartar,  and 
dried  in  a  cool,  dark  place. 

Silk  may  be  dyed  in  a  similar  manner. 


CHAPTER   XV. 

YELLOW   COLOURING   MATTERS. 

287. — Weld  consists  of  the  plant  Reseda  luteola.  It 
is  principally  used  in  wool-  and  silk-dyeing,  for  producing 
yellow  and  olive  colours. 

288.  Application  to  Cotton, — The  yellow  colours  ob- 
tained on  cotton  from  this  dyestuff*  are  of  little  or  no 
impoi-tance,  since  they  are  not  fast  to  soap. 
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Ch/romium  mordants  yield  yeJlowish  olives,  very  fast 
to  soap  and  light.  The  addition  of  calcium  acetate  to 
the  dye-bath  is  beneficial 

With  aluminium  mordants  yellows  ai'e  obtained,  but 
they  possess  no  particular  brilliancy. 

Work  the  cotton  in  aluminium  acetate  4° — 6**  Tw. 
(Sp.  Gr.  1'02 — 1*03),  and  fix  in  a  separate  bath  with 
phosphate  or  silicate  of  soda ;  wash  and  dye  for  \ — J  of 
an  hour  at  60°  C.  A  slight  addition  of  acetate  of  copper 
to  the  dye-bath  makes  the  shade  more  orange. 

With  stannic  mordants  the  yellows  produced  are 
slightly  faster  to  soap,  and  somewhat  more  orange  in  tone, 

Fyrolignite  of  iron  as  the  mordant,  with  or  without 
the  additional  use  of  aluminium  acetate,  and  fixed  by  means 
of  silicate  of  soda,  gives  various  shades  of  olive. 

Greens  are  obtained  by  mordanting  with  aluminium, 
and  dyeing  with  a  mixture  of  Weld  and  Logwood,  or 
by  first  dyeing  the  cotton  an  indigo- vat  blue,  afterwards 
mordanting  with  aluminium  acetate,  or  a  stannic  salt, 
and  dyeing  with  Weld. 

289.  Application  to  Wool, — The  use  of  Weld  in  woollen- 
dyeing  is  limited,  because  it  is  of  low  colouring  power  and 
requires  two  baths,  and  because  the  fastness  and  purity 
of  the  yellow  colour  are  not  generally  recognised. 

Wool  mordanted  with  2  per  cent,  of  bichromate  of 
potash,  and  dyed  in  a  separate  bath  with  60  per  cent,  of 
Weld,  gives  an  olive-yellow  or  old-gold  shade.  The  addi- 
tion of  sulphuric  acid  to  the  mordanting  bath  is  not 
beneficial.  The  addition  of  3  per  cent,  chalk  to  the  dye- 
bath  adds  intensity  to  the  colour. 

To  produce  Weld  yellow,  mordant  the  wool  by  boiling  it 
1 — 2  hours  with  4  per  cent,  of  aluminium  sulphate^  wash 
and  dye  in  a  separate  bath  with  a  decoction  of  50 — 100 
per  cent,  of  Weld,  for  20—60  minutes,  at  80^—90°  C. 

The  dye-bath  is  prepared  immediately  before  intro- 
ducing  the  mordanted  wool,  the  chopped  Weld  being  en- 
closed in  weighted  bags,  and  boiled  with  soft  water  only, 
for  \ — 1  hour. 
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The  colour  thus  obtained  is  a  yellow  comparatively 
f rc^  from  any  tinge  of  redness.  Its  fastness  to  light  and 
to  milling  with  soap  and  weak  alkalis  is  very  satisfac- 
tory ;  indeed,  it  must  be  considered  as  superior  to  all 
other  natural  yellow  colouring  matters  in  these  respects. 

The  addition  of  tartar  to  the  mordanting  bath  is  not 
beneficial.  The  addition  of  2  per  cent,  of  stannous 
chloride  gives  brilliancy  and  fastness  to  the  colour 
produced. 

The  addition  of  8  per  cent,  of  chalk  to  the  dye-bath 
gives  a  yellow,  which  possesses  greater  intensity  but  less 
puiity.  The  addition  of  calcium  acetate  has  the  same 
effect  as  that  of  chalk,  but  in  a  less  degree. 

Brighter  and  more  orange-coloured  yellows  are  ob- 
tained by  mordanting  with  8  per  cent,  of  stannous  chlo- 
ride instead  of  with  aluminium  sulphate. 

By  adopting  the  "single-bath"  method  similar  to  that 
given  for  Cochineal  scarlet,  very  good  bright  yellows  are 
obtained. 

Wool  mordanted  with  6  per  cent,  of  copper  sulphxUe^ 
and  dyed  in  a  separate  bath  with  Weld,  gives  a  yellowish 
olive  colour.  The  addition  of  tartar  to  the  mordanting 
bath  is  not  beneficial.  Add  8  per  cent  of  chalk  to  the 
dye-bath. 

Wool  mordanted  with  4  per  cent  of  ferrous  sulplutte 
and  10  per  cent,  of  tartar,  and  dyed  in  a  separate  bath 
with  the  addition  of  chalk,  gives  good  olive  colours. 

290.  Application  to  Silk. — Of  all  the  natural  yellow 
colouring  matters,  Weld  is  the  most  important  to  the  silk- 
dyer,  since  the  colours  it  yields  are  relatively  fast  to 
light  and  slight  soaping.  It  is  principally  used  for  dye- 
ing yellow,  olive,  and  green. 

For  yellow,  the  silk  is  mordanted  in  the  usual  manner 
with  alum,  washed  and  dyed  in  a  separate  bath  at 
50°— 60°  C.  with  a  decoction  of  20—40  per  cent  of  Weld. 

A  small  quantity  of  soap  solution  is  added  to  the  dye- 
bath,  in  order  to  ensure  even  dyeing.  The  amount  to  be 
added  increases  with  the  degree  of  hardness  of  the  water. 
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and  the  percentage  of  weld  employed ;  in  any  case,  the 
addition  of  too  much  should  be  avoided.  It  is,  of  course, 
better  to  correct  the  water  previously.  After  dyeing, 
the  colour  is  brightened  by  working  the  silk  for  ten 
minutes  in  a  fresh  soap  bath  to  which,  in  order  not  to  im- 
poverish the  colour,  a  little  decoction  of  Weld  has  been 
added.  Wring  out  without  washing.  If  scroop  is  re- 
quired, the  silk  is  washed,  and  then  worked  for  ten 
minutes  in  water  slightly  acidulated  with  acetic  acid. 

It  is  essential  to  the  production  of  bright  yellows  that 
the  aluminium  salt  used  be  absolutely  free  from  iron. 
The  best  Weld  to  employ  is  the  short  French  Weld  from 
Cette,  and  the  purest  yellows  are  obtained  from  the  first 
and  second  decoctions  of  the  flower  portion  of  the  stem. 
The  root  portion  contains  a  little  tannin  matter,  which 
tends  to  dull  the  colour. 

Dark  shades  of  yellow  are  dyed  in  the  same  way, 
using  proportionately  more  Weld  (50 — 70  per  cent.). 
The  addition  of  soap  to  the  bath  is  not  necessary,  but  it 
is  advisable  to  keep  the  temperature  somewhat  lower. 
For  very  dark  shades  it  may  be  necessary  to  dye  in  two 
Weld  baths.  Very  often,  before  wringing,  the  silk  is 
worked  at  GO**  C.  in  a  strong  soap  bath,  containing  a 
little  Annatto,  in  order  to  give  a  slightly  more  orange 
tint,  as  well  as  additional  brilliancy.  Full  orange 
colours  are  produced  by  first  grounding  with  Annatto, 
afterwards  mordanting  with  alum,  and  dyeing  with  Weld. 

OLD   FUSTIC. 

291.  This  dyestuff  consists  of  the  wood  of  Moms 
tinctoria.  It  is  principally  used  in  woollen-dyeing,  also 
to  a  limited  extent  in  silk-dyeing. 

292.  Application  to  Cotton. — Old  Fustic  is  very 
seldom  used  by  the  cotton  dyer,  the  colours  it  produces 
on  cotton  not  being  fast  to  soap. 

The  same  methods  of  application  as  for  Weld  may  be 
employed. 

293.  Application  to  Wool, — In  the  heavy  woollen  trade, 
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this  is  perhaps  the  most  largely  used  of  all  the  natural 
yellow  colouring  matters,  but  principally  along  with  other 
dyewoods  for  the  production  of  various  compound 
shades,  e.g.^  browns,  olives,  drabs,  <kc. 

With  bichromate  of  potash  as  the  mordant,  it  gives 
a  pleasing  brownivsh  or  olive-yellow  colour  (old  gold). 

Boil  the  wool  for  1 — 1^  hour  with  3 — 4  per  cent,  of 
bichromate  of  potash,  wash,  and  dye  in  a  separate  bath 
for  1 — 1 J  hour  at  100°  C.  with  20 — 80  percent,  of  ground 
Old  Fustic.  By  increasing  the  amount  of  mordant  deeper 
colours  ai*e  obtained,  but  it  is  not  advisable  to  use  more 
than  that  indicated. 

The  addition  of  tartar  or  sulphuric  acid  to  the  mor- 
dantinpr  bath  is  not  beneficial. 

With  aluminium  mordant  Old  Fustic  gives  yellow 
colours,  which  differ  in  brightness,  according  as  the  dyeing 
is  done  in  one  or  two  baths.  The  "  single-bath  "  method 
gives  the  brightest  shades.  Dye  for  1 — IJ  hour  with 
4  per  cent,  of  aluminium  sulphate,  2  per  cent,  of  oxalic 
acid,  and  20—40  per  cent,  of  Old  Fustic,  at  80°— 100°  0. 
The  addition  of  tartar  intensifies  but  dulls  the  colour. 

When  two  baths  are  employed,  mordant  the  wool  for 
1 — 1^  hour  with  8  per  cent,  of  aluminium  sulphate,  wash, 
and  dye  in  a  separate  bath  for  ^ — |  hour,  at  80° — 
90°  C,  with  20—40  per  cent,  of  Old  Fustic.  Here,  too, 
the  addition  of  tartar  to  the  bath  is  not  beneficial.  By 
using  2 — 3  per  cent,  of  stannous  chloride  along  with  the 
aluminium  sulphate,  much  brighter  colours  are  obtained. 
.  The  brightest  and  fastest  yellows  obtainable  from 
Old  Fustic  are  produced  with  the  use  of  a  stannous  mor- 
dant. Mordant  the  wool  1 — 1 J  hour  with  8  per  cent,  of 
stannous  chloride  (crystals),  and  8  per  cent,  of  tartar; 
wash,  and  dye  in  a  separate  bath  for  30 — 40  minutes,  at 
80—100°  C,  with  20—40  per  cent,  of  Old  Fustic. 

Very  bright  yellows  are  better  obtained  by  adopting 
the  "  single-bath  "  method  given  for  Cochineal  scarlet, 
possibly  because  then  the  lime  compound  of  the  colour- 
ing principle  "  morin  "  is  decomposed.      Use  40  per  cent. 
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of  Old  Fustic,  8  per  cent,  of  stannous  chloride,  4  per 
cent,  of  tartar,  and  2  per  cent,  of  oxalic  acid.  By  using 
less  mordant  fuller  colours  are  obtained,  but  they  are 
not  so  bright. 

Prolonged  dyeing  must  always  be  avoided,  especially 
when  dyeing  at  lOO*  C,  or  when  two  baths  are  employed, 
otherwise  the  yellows  become  dull  and  brownish,  owing 
to  the  presence  in  Old  Fustic  of  a  considerable  amount 
of  tannin  matter.  This  effect  can  be  obviated  to  a 
large  extent  by  adding  a  solution  of  glue  to  the  dye- 
bath,  in  the  proportion  of  4 — 8  per  cent,  of  the  weight  of 
Old  Fustic  employed. 

Stannic  chloride,  in  conjunction  with  Old  Fustic, 
gives  light-brown  or  fawn  colours,  and  is  not  a  suitable 
mordant. 

All  the  yellows  obtained  from  Old  Fustic  change  to  a 
dull  brownish  colour  after  one  month's  exposure  to  sun- 
light, but  they  bear  milling  with  soap  and  weak  alkalis 
fairly  well. 

With  copper  sulphate  mordant  Old  Fustic  yields  olive 
colours.  Either  the  "  mordanting  and  dyeing  "  method, 
or  the  "  single-bath  "  method  may  be  adopted.  Use  4 — 5 
per  cent,  of  copper  sulphate  and  3 — 4  per  cent,  of  tartar. 

With  the  use  of  ferrous  sulphate  as  the  mordant, 
darker  olives  are  obtained.  The  "  single-bath  "  method 
gives  good  and  level  colours.  Use  8  per  cent,  of  ferrous 
sulphate,  without  the  addition  of  tartar. 

294.  Application  to  Silk. — Old  Fustic  is  still  used  in 
silk-dyeing  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  various  shades  in 
green  and  olive.  It  is  now  seldom  or  never  used  for 
dyeing  yellows,  since  they  cannot  compare  in  brightness 
with  those  derived  from  Weld,  or  from  some  of  the  coal- 
tar  colouring  matters. 

It  is  occasionally  used  in  conjunction  with  other 
colouring  matters  for  obtaining  compound  colours,  or  for 
modifying  the  shade  of  certain  blacks. 

If  required  for  a  light  yellow,  the  silk  is  worked  for 
i — ^  hour,  at  60° — 60°  C,  in  a  bath  containing  16  per 
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cent,  of  alum,  and  a  decoction  of  8 — 16  per  cent,  of  Old 
Fustic. 

For  dyeing  a  darker  yellow — requii-ed,  e.g.,  when  pro- 
ducing in  conjunction  with  indigo-vat  bhie  the  so-called 
**  fast-green  " — the  silk  is  mordanted  with  alum,  washed, 
and  dyed  for  about  an  hour,  at  50° — 60'',  with  a  decoction 
of  60 — 100  per  cent,  of  Old  Fustic,  and  then  washed. 

The  colour  may  be  rendered  brighter  and  faster  by 
working  the  silk  afterwards  in  a  cold  solution  of  nitro- 
muriate  of  tin,  at  4°  Tw.,  for  an  hour,  and  then  washing. 

QUERCITRON   BARK. 

295. — This  dyestuflf  consists  of  the  inner  bark  of 
Qaercvs  tinctoria.  Its  dyeing  properties  are  so  similar 
to  those  of  Old  Fustic  that  the  same  methods  of  applica- 
tion may  be  used  for  both. 

296.  Application  to  Cotton. — The  colours  produced 
on  cotton  by  means  of  this  dyewood  are  very  similar  to 
those  obtained  from  Weld,  and  the  same  methods  of 
application  may  be  adopted.  Quercitron  yellow  on  cotton 
when  dyed  with  Malachite  Green  gives  very  good 
yellowish-green  shadea 

297.  Application  to  Wool, — ^With  bichromate  of  potash 
mordant,  Quercitron  Bark  gives  somewhat  redder  olive- 
yellows  than  those  yielded  by  Old  Fustic.  Mordant  with 
three  per  cent,  of  bichromate  of  potash^  without  the  addi- 
tion of  sulphuric  acid  or  tartar,  and  dye  in  a  separate 
bath.  The  aluminium,  yellows  are  paler,  while  those 
produced  by  stannous  chloride  are  very  much  brighter 
and  more  orange  in  shade  than  the  corresponding  Old 
Fustic  colours. 

With  stannic  chloride,  Quercitron  Bark  gives  a  very 
pale  buff  colour. 

In  all  cases,  calcareous  water  and  prolonged  dyeing 
are  injurious,  and  give  dull  shades.  The  addition  of  glue 
solution  to  the  dye-bath  is  beneficial,  since  it  precipitates 
the  tannin  matter  invariably  present. 

The  resistance  of  Quercitron  Bark  colours  to  light 
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and  milling  is  about  the  same  as  that  of  those  yielded  by 
Old  Fustic.  It  is  not  extensively  used  in  woollen  dyeing, 
having  been  largely  supplanted  by  Flavin. 

298.  Application  to  Silk, — Quercitron  Bark  is  seldom 
used  alone  in  silk-dyeing.  If  required,  it  may  be  applied 
in  the  same  manner  as  Weld  or  Old  Fustic. 

Its  principal  use  is  for  obtaining  a  dead-black,  a 
small  quantity  of  its  decoction  being  added  to  the  Logwood 
dye-bath. 

FLAVIN. 

299. — ^This  dyestuff  is  a  preparation  of  Quercitron 
Bark,  and  consists  essentially  of  "  quercetin."  "  Quer- 
citrin "  may  also  be  present  in  some  products.  It 
has  occasionally  been  sold  under  the  name  "Auran- 
tine.*'  The  advantages  which  Flavin  has  over  Quercitron 
Bark  are,  that  it  is  very  much  stronger  in  colouring 
power,  and  being  free  from  tannin  matter  it  yields 
brighter  shades.  A  good  quality  of  Flavin  may  possess 
sixteen  times  the  colouring  power  of  Quercitron  Bark, 
but  very  inferior  qualities  are  frequently  met  with.  So- 
called  "Patent  Bark,"  prepared  by  boiling  ground 
Quercitron  Bark  with  sulphuric  acid,  is  an  excellent 
substitute  for  Flavin  in  wool-dyeing. 

Flavin  is  not  used  in  cotton-dyeing. 

300.  Application  to  Wool, — When  employed  for  yellow, 
tin  mordants,  with  or  without  the  addition  of  aluminium 
sulphates,  are  used.  With  aluminium  mordants  alone, 
comparatively  pale  yellows  are  produced.  With  stan- 
nous mordants  the  yellows  are  very  much  richer,  and  of 
a  more  orange  tone.  With  stannic  mordant  pale  yel- 
lowish buffs  are  produced. 

In  dyeing  Flavin  yellows  it  is  most  advantageous  to 
mordant  and  dye  in  one  bath,  after  the  manner  recom- 
mended for  dyeing  Cochineal  scarlet.  By  this  means, 
brighter  colours  are  obtained.  Boil  the  wool  for  ^ — | 
of  an  hour  with  4 — 8  per  cent,  of  stannous  chloride 
(crystals),  and  0 — 4  per  cent,  of  tartar;  take  out  the 
wool  temporarily  ;  add  1 — 8  per  cent,  of  Flavin ;  boil  five 
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to  ten  minutes ;  re-enter  the  wool,  and  continue  boiling 
for  half  to  one  hour.  It  is  well  to  mix  up  the  Flavin 
with  a  Little  hot  water  to  form  a  smooth  paste,  before 
adding  it  to  the  dye-bath,  since  it  tends  to  form  lamps  not 
readily  wetted  and  dissolved,  if  thrown  into  the  bath  in 
the  dry  state. 

Increase  of  stannous  chloride  adds  intensity  and 
redness  to  the  colour. 

Acid  solutions  of  stannous  chloride  or  nitrate  of  tin 
may  be  used  instead  of  stannous  chloride  crystals. 

Increase  of  tartar  reduces  the  intensity,  brilliancy, 
and  redness.  The  tartar  may  be  partly  or  entirely 
replaced  by  2 — i  per  cent,  of  oxalic  or  tartaric  acid,  when, 
indeed,  brighter  shades  result. 

Increase  of  Flavin  adds  intensity  and  redness.  With 
1  per  cent  of  Flavin  the  shade  produced  is  a  bright 
canary-yellow  ;   with  8  per  cent,  it  is  a  bright  orange.   • 

Flavin  yellows  and  oranges  on  wool,  obtained  by 
means  of  stannous  mordants,  are  among  the  brightest 
that  can  be  produced  from  either  natural  or  artificial 
colouring  matters. 

With  regard  to  their  fastness  to  light  and  milling 
with  soap  and  dilute  alkalis,  they  behave  the  same  as 
those  of  Quercitron  Bark  and  Old  Fustic,  becoming 
brownish. 

Flavin  is  much  used  along  with  Cochineal  for  dyeing 
scarlet. 

SOL  Application  to  Silk. — Flavin  is  not  generally 
used  in  silk-dyeing.  It  may,  however,  be  applied  in  the 
same  manner  as  Weld. 

YOUNG   FUSTIC. 

302. — ^This  colouring  matter  consists  of  the  wood  of 
the  sumach  tree  {Rhus  cotinus). 

Owing  to  the  fugitive  character  of  all  the  colours 
produced  by  this  dyestuff,  it  is  of  little  or  no  use  to  the 
cotton  and  silk  dyer,  and  it  would  be  no  great  loss  if 
it   disappeared   from   the    market   altogether.     It   was^ 
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however,  much  used  formerly  in  dyeing  brown  colours 
on  silk,  the  yarn  being  mordanted  with  alum  and  after- 
wards dyed  with  a  decoction  of  Young  Fustic,  Peach- 
wood,  and  Logwood.  It  still  finds  a  limited  use  in 
woolndyeing  for  the  production  of  orange  or  scarlet. 

303.  Application  to  Wool. — Wool  mordanted  with  bi- 
chromate of  potash  and  dyed  in  a  separate  bath  with 
Young  Fustic,  gives  a  reddish  brown.  The  colour  is 
much  redder  than  that  obtained  in  a  similar  manner 
from  any  other  of  the  yellow  dyewoods,  with  the 
exception  of  Persian  Berries.  Yery  large  amounts  of 
bichromate  of  potash  may  be  used,  and  with  good  effect, 
but  it  is  not  advisable  to  employ  more  than  3  per  cent. 
The  addition  of  sulphuric  acid  is  not  beneficial. 

With  an  aluminium  mordant  it  produces  a  yellowish 
buff  colour. 

The  brightest  yellows  yielded  by  Young  Fustic  are 
those  obtained  when  it  is  used  in  conjunction  with 
stamwu^  mordants.  With  stannous  chloride  (or  nitrate 
of  tin)  and  tartar,  and  with  a  good  quality  of  Young 
Fustic,  bright  orange  yellows  are  obtained,  not  unlike 
those  given  by  Quercitron  Bark  or  Flavin.  The  same 
methods  of  dyeing  and  proportions  of  mordants  employed 
in  the  case  of  Flavin  may  be  adopted  here,  using  only 
larger  amounts  of  dyewood,  say  20 — 40  per  cent,  of 
Young  Fustic.  With  a  stannic  salt  as  mordant  it 
yields  a  tolerably  good  full  orange  yellow,  but  only  when 
prohibitory  amounts  of  tartar  are  employed. 

The  colours  yielded  by  the  use  of  copper  and  iron 
mordants  are  olives  similar  to  those  obtained  from  the 
other  yellow  dyewoods. 

The  yellows  and  oranges  obtained  from  Young  Fustic 
are  not  fast  to  light,  two  or  three  months*  exposure 
being  sufficient  to  bleach  the  colour  entirely.  All  except 
the  aluminium  colour  withstand  milling  with  soap  and 
weak  alkalis  moderately  well. 

In  these  I'espects  Young  Fustic  is  not  so  good  as  any 
of  the  other  natural  yellow  colouring  matters. 
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PERSIAN   BERRIES. 

304. — This  colouring  matter  consists  of  the  dried 
unripe  fruit  of  various  species  of  RJuimnus ;  it  is  not 
used  in  cotton-  and  silk-dyeing,  although  very  largely  in 
calico-printing  for  steam- orange,  olive,  green,  <fec. 

Application  to  Wool, — Persian  Berries  are  seldom 
used  in  woollen-dyeing.  They  seem  to  be  excluded  en- 
tirely from  the  heavy  woollen  trade,  and  find  only  a 
limited  use  in  dyeing  light  materials  for  ladies'  wear. 
The  chief  objection  is  their  high  price,  but  they  are  also 
very  variable  in  quality. 

In  general  dyeing  properties  Persian  Berries  greatly 
resemble  Young  Fustic,  but  the  colours  produced  are 
very  much  faster. 

With  bichromate  of  potash  mordant  very  good  red- 
dish browns  are  obtained. 

With  aluminium  and  stannic  mordants  only  pale,  un- 
satisfactory dull  yellows  are  obtained.  With  stannous 
mordants  rich  yellows  and  oranges  are  obtained,  which, 
when  a  good  quality  of  Persian  Berries  has  been  em- 
ployed, are  equal  if  not  superior  in  brilliancy  to  those 
obtained  from  Flavin.  Use  the  same  methods  and  pro- 
portions of  mordants  employed  in  the  case  of  Flavin, 
but  with  10 — 40  per  cent,  of  Persian  Berries. 

When  exposed  to  light,  Persian  Berry  yeUows  gradu- 
ally become  brownish,  but  in  this  respect  they  are  not 
different  from  those  obtained  from  Old  Fustic  and 
Quercitron  Bark  and  Flavin,  and  are  decidedly  superior 
to  those  obtained  from  Young  Fustic.  They  also  bear 
milling  with  soap  and  weak  alkalis  very  fairly. 

The  action  of  light  on  the  olive  obtained  by  the  use  of 
copper  sulpliate  mordant  is  very  characteristic.  The 
olive  gradually  becomes  greener  and  increases  in  inten- 
sity. Even  after  an  exposure  of  twelve  months  no 
fading  action  seems  to  take  place.  This  olive  is  probably 
as  fast  to  light  as  any  known,  and  may  be  classed  in 
this  respect  along  with  vat-indigo  blue,  &c. 
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TURMERIC. 

305.  This  dyestuff  is  the  tuber  of  Curcuma  tinctoria. 
Notwithstanding  the  very  fugitive  character  of  the  colour 
it  yields,  it  is  still  much  used,  especially  by  the  wool-  and 
silk-dyer  for  the  production  of  compound  shades — olives, 
browns,  <kc.  It  gives  a  bright  yellow  colour  without  the 
aid  of  a  mordant,  but  when  mordants  are  used  with  it 
it  yields  other  colours  not  unlike  those  obtainable 
from  the  yellow  dyewoods. 

306.  Application  to  Cotton, — The  colouring  matter  of 
Turmeric  is  one  of  the  few  for  which  cotton  has  naturally 
a  strong  attraction.  Cotton  is  dyed  by  simply  working 
it  in  a  Turmeric  bath  heated  to  about  60°  C.  for  about 
half  an  hour.  The  colour  is  not  fast  either  to  light  or  to 
alkalis ;  even  very  slightly  alkaline  solutions — e.^.,  soap 
—change  it  to  a  reddish  brown. 

307.  Application  to  Wool, — Dye  at  60°  C.  without  any 
addition.  Boiling  should  be  avoided,  since  the  bright 
yellow  then  becomes  soiled  by  reason  of  impure  extrac- 
tive matters  entering  into  solution.  If  the  wool  is  mor- 
danted with  aluminium  or  tin  the  colour  is  somewhat 
brighter,  and  in  .  the  latter  case  more  orange.  With  the 
use  of  potassium  dichromate  and  ferrous  sulphate  as  the 
mordant,  the  colours  produced  are  olive  and  brown. 

SUk  is  dyed  in  the  same  manner  as  wool. 

BARBERR7. 

308.  This  yellow  dyestuff  is  the  root,  sometimes  the 
bark,  of  Berheria  vulgaris;  it  is  also  sold  in  form  of  an 
extract.  It  is  principally  used  in  the  dyeing  of  leather, 
but  still  finds  a  limited  application  in  silk-dyeing. 

Application  to  Silk,--Wovk  the  silk  at  50^—60^  C.  in 
the  dyewood  decoction,  slightly  acidified  with  sulphuric, 
acetic,  or  tartaric  acid.  For  dark  shades  the  silk  may 
be  previously  mordanted  with  stannous  chloride. 
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CATECHU. 

S09.  This  valuable  dyestuff  is  obtained  from  certain 
species  of  Acacia,  Areca,  and  Uncaria,  growing  in  Indi& 
It  is  largely  used  by  the  cotton-dyer  for  the  purpose  of 
obtaining  various  shades  of  brown,  olive,  drab,  grey,  and 
black.  It  is  also  extensively  employed  in  black  silk 
dyeing.     In  woollen  dyeing  it  is  little  used. 

810.  Application  to  Cotton, — The  brown  colour  pro- 
duced on  cotton  by  Catechu  is  remarkable  for  its  fastness 
to  light,  soap,  alkaline  and  acid  solutions,  and  even  to 
solutions  of  bleaching-powder. 

For  the  production  of  Catechu  brown,  the  cotton  is 
worked  for  | — 1  hour  at  80° — 100°  C.  in  a  solution  of 
10 — 20  per  cent,  of  Catechu,  or,  say,  one  containing  10 — 20 
grams  of  Catechu  per  litre.  After  squeezing  the  cotton  and 
allowing  it  to  cool,  it  is  worked  for  half  an  hour  at  60°  C.  in 
a  fresh  bath  containing  1 — 2  grams  of  bichromate  of  potash 
])er  litre,  and  is  finally  well  washed.  For  very  deep  and  full 
shades,  the  cotton  is  allowed  to  steep  in  the  hot  Catechu 
decoction  till  the  latter  becomes  cold,  before  passing  it  into 
the  bichromate  of  potash  bath.  The  deepest  shades  are 
produced  by  drying  the  cotton  after  the  Catechu  bath. 
Very  frequently — e.^.,  in  warp  dyeing — the  cottonis  passed 
rapidly  through  a  succession  of  Catechu  and  bichromate 
baths.  In  this  process  it  simply  becomes  impregnated 
in  the  first  bath  with  catechin;  this  in  its  pure  state 
would  be  quite  white,  but  in  the  second  bath  it  is  imme- 
diately and  completely  oxidised,  and  is  said  to  form  in- 
soluble brown  japonic  acid  within  and  upon  the  fibre. 
Previous  mordanting  of  the  cotton  is  not  necessary,  since 
the  shade  would  be  only  slightly  modified  thereby.  Mor- 
dants, however,  are  used  when  other  colouring  matters  in 
the  form  of  extract  are  added  to  the  catechu  bath — e.^., 
Logwood,  Alizarin,  Old  Fustic,  <kc. 

With  aluminium-mordanted  cotton  the  simple  Catechu 
colour  is  a  yellowish  brown  ;  with  tin  mordants  it  is 
rendered    still  yellower.      Iron  mordants    produce   the 
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greatest  change,  and  yield  a  brownish-  or  greenish-grey. 
When,  however,  such  colouring  matters  as  those  just 
mentioned  are  also  added  to  the  dye-bath,  the  shades  of 
brown  and  grey  may  be  modified  ad  libitum.  Indeed, 
the  fastness  of  such  shades  varies  according  to  the  colour- 
ing matter  and  mordant  employed  in  addition. 

When  Catechu  only  is  used,  a  somewhat  darker 
shade  of  brown  is  obtained  by  adding  to  the  dye-bath 
copper  sulphate  or  acetate,  in  the  proportion  of  about  6 
per  cent,  of  the  weight  of  Catechu.  The  intensifying  of 
the  colour  is  probably  due  to  the  production  of  basic 
copper  chromate.  This  addition,  however,  of  an  oxidising 
agent  to  the  dye-bath,  although  at  first  sight  beneficial, 
is  scarcely  to  be  recommended,  since  it  oxidises  the 
Catechu,  and  thus  gradually  spoils  the  bath  for  dyeing 
subsequent  lots  of  cotton.  The  object  of  the  dyer  should 
always  be  to  retain  the  Catechu,  as  much  as  possible  in 
the  unoxidised  and  soluble  form  until  the  fibre  is  im- 
pregnated with  it,  and  then  only  to  submit  it  to  an 
oxidising  action. 

The  mordants  above  referred  to  may  be  applied 
before  or  after  the  bichromate  of  potash  bath,  the  cotton 
being  worked  in  their  cold  solutions  at  1° — 4°  Tw. 
(Sp.  Gr.  1005 — 1*02),  and  afterwards  in  a  bath  of 
sodium  phosphate  or  other  suitable  fixing-agent. 

Numerous  light  shades  may  be  obtained  by  a  subse- 
quent dyeing,  but  without  using  any  extra  mordant.  In 
such  a  case,  the  chromed  cotton  is  merely  washed  and 
dyed  in  the  necessary  solution  of  dyewood  extract. 
The  small  quantity  of  chromic  oxide  which  is  invariably 
precipitated  on  the  fibre  during  the  operation  of  chrom- 
ing, acts  as  mordant  in  this  case. 

A  very  usual  method  of  obtaining  the  modified 
colours  now  under  consideration,  is  to  boil  the  cotton 
with  a  solution  of  Catechu  to  which  dyewood  extract 
has  also  been  added,  and  then  to  sadden  (preferably  in  a 
separate  bath)  with  copper  or  ferrous  sulphate,  or  both, 
and  finally  to  pass  into  the  bichromate  of  potash  bath. 
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When  fastness  to  light  is  not  essential, ,  the  basic 
coal-tar  coloura  may  be  employed  for  the  purpose  of 
modifying  the  oris^nal  Catechu  colour  ;  in  this  case  the 
cotton  is  first  dyed  with  Catechu  and  passed  through  bi- 
chromate of  potash  as  usual,  then  washed,  and  dyed  in  a 
cold  or  tepid  solution  of  the  coal-tar  colour.  Bismarck 
Brown  and  Magenta  are  often  employed  in  this  way. 

In  practice,  dyers  do  not  always  use  the  Catechu  in 
the  exact  state  in  which  it  is  imported.  There  is 
indeed  a  so-called  **  prepared  cutch"  in  the  market, 
made  by  melting  Catechu  with  the  addition  of  aluminium- 
sulphate.  This  product  is  said  to  possess  a  greater 
colouring  |K)wer  than  the  original  Catechu. 

Catechu  blacks  are  produced  by  working  the  cotton 
in  a  hot  decoction  of  Catechu,  allowing  it  to  steep  in  the 
bath  till  cold,  then  working  it  in  cold  nitrate  of  iron  at 
2°  Tw.  (Sp.  Gr.  101),  washing  and  dyeing  in  a  cold  or 
tepid  decoction  of  Logwood,  and  finally  passing  through 
bichromate  of  potash  solution. 

311.  Application  to  Wool. — As  already  stated,  Catechu 
is  very  little  used  in  wool-dyeing,  although  it  is  capable 
of  yielding  fine  rich  brown  colours,  which  are  fast  to 
milling,  scouring  with  alkaline  solutions,  and  also  to  light. 
When  used  in  excess  it  is  apt  to  give  the  wool  a  harsh 
feel,  and  to  destroy  somewhat  its  milling  properties,  but 
where  really  fast  browns  are  required,  this  dyestuff 
should  certainly  not  be  lost  sight  of  by  woollen-dyers. 

The  best  method  of  applying  it  to  wool  is  similar  to 
that  adopted  by  the  cotton-dyer. 

The  wool  is  boiled  for  1 — IJ  hour  with  10 — 20 
per  cent,  of  Catechu,  and  saddened  at  80° — 100°  C,  in  a 
separate  bath  for  half  an  hour  with  2 — 4  per  cent,  of 
copper  sulphate,  ferrous  sulphate,  or  bichromate  of  potash. 
The  Catechu  bath,  not  being  exhausted,  may  serve  for 
dyeing  fresh  quantities  of  wool,  and  merely  requires 
to  be  replenished  occasionally  with  further  additions  of 
catechu  decoction. 

By  adding  to  the  dye-bath  such  other  dyestufi*s  as 
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Camwood,  Alizarin,  extracts  of  IjOgwood,  <kc.,  numerous 
shades  of  fast  brown  are  obtained. 

312.  Application  to  Silk, — The  principal  use  of 
Catechu  to  the  silk-dyer  is  to  add  weight  to  the  silk  in 
dyeing  black.  For  this  pui-pose  the  yellow  variety 
(Gambier)  is  preferred. 

Catechu  is  chosen  instead  of  other  tannin  matters — -. 
e.g.,  galls — ^for  weighting,  since  its  iron  compound  resists 
better  the  action  of  hot  soap  solutions  in  subsequent 
operations,  and  the  black  does  not  acquire  such  a  rusty 
appearance. 

The  following  is  an  outline  of  the  method  of  its 
application  for  heavily-weighted  blacks. 

After  boiling-off,  steeping  in  basic  ferric  sulphate, 
and  dyeing  Prussian  Blue,  the  silk  is  worked  for  an 
hour  at  a  temperature  of  60° — 70°  C,  in  a  bath  con- 
taining 100 — 200  per  cent,  of  Catechu.  If  necessary,  the 
silk  may  be  left  steeping  over-night  in  the  liquor  without 
danger.  When  only  little  weighting  is  needed,  a  tempera- 
ture  of  50°  C.  is  used,  and  the  strength  of  the  Catechu 
bath  does  not  exceed  4°— 5°  Tw.  (Sp.  Gr.  102— 1-025). 
At  this  temperature  the  tannin  matter  acts  only  on 
the  silk,  and  weights  it  to  the  extent  of  10 — 12  per 
cent.,  but  at  the  temperature  of  60° — 70°  C,  the 
Prussian  Blue  already  on  the  fibre  is  acted  upon.  A  por- 
tion of  the  tannin  matter  is  thus  destroyed,  but  the  rest 
combines  with  the  ferrous-ferric  oxide,  and  the  weight  of 
the  silk  is  increased  by  30 — 40  per  cent. 

The  maximum  weighting  effect,  however,  is  produced 
by  the  combined  use  of  Catechu  and  stannous  chloride. 
The  silk  is  first  worked  in  the  Catechu  bath  for  an  hour  at 
50°  C,  then  lifted  out.  After  adding  to  the  bath,  and 
dissolving,  5 — 15  per  cent,  of  stannous  chloride  (according 
to  the  number  of  previous  iron  baths),  the  silk  is  re- 
entered, and  worked  for  1 — 2  hours  at  70° — 75°  C,  or, 
if  necessary,  it  may  be  steeped  for  one  or  two  nights 
without  injury.  Exposure  of  the  silk  to  the  air  should  be 
avoided  as  much  as  possible,  by  keeping  the  bath  filled 
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with  liquor,  and  the  rods  full  of  silk,  and  pressed  closely 
together;  otherwise  the  stannous  salt  becomes  oxidised, 
and  the  silk  acquires  a  stiff  feeL  The  stannous  chloride 
acts  as  a  reducing  agent,  and  is  said  to  facilitate  the 
formation  of  ferrous-ferric  oxide,  but  there  is,  at  the  same 
time,  a  considerable  quantity  of  stannic  oxide  fixed  upon 
the  fibre. 

When  no  stannous  chloride  has  been  added  to  the 
Catechu  bath,  the  latter  ouc^ht  to  be  preserved,  since  it  is 
not  exhausted.  Old  Catechu  baths,  indeed,  give  better 
results  than  new  ones,  both  as  r^ards  weighting  and 
colour ;  this  is  said  to  be  due  to  the  small  quantity  of  iron 
which  they  contain  from  previous  operations.  If  stan- 
nous chloride,  however,  has  been  added,  the  Catechu  bath 
is  of  no  further  use,  and  can  be  at  once  thrown  away. 
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APPLICATION  OP  THE  ARTIFICIAL 
COLOURING   MATTERS. 

CHAPTER   XVL 

ANILINE   COLOURING   MATTERS. 

a,  Roaaniline  Group, 

/CeH4N(CH,), 

313.  Benzaldehyde  Oreen.    q\  c*h! 

tN(CH8)aCa 
This  colouring  matter  is  derived  from  dimethyl-anilinOi 
and  is  the  hydrochloride  of  tetra- methyl -diamido- 
triphenyl-carbinol.  In  commerce  it  occurs  really  as 
various  salts  (sulphates,  oxalates,  &c.),  or  zinc  double 
salts  of  the  colour-base,  and  is  sold  under  a  variety  of  names, 
e.g.,  Malachite  Green  r3(C23H2,N2-HCl)2ZnCl,-2H,0] 
(Act.  Gesell.  Farben  Fabnk,  Berlin),  Solid  or  Fast  Green 
[2C23H24N2-3C2H20J  (L.  Cassella  &  Co.),  Victoria  Green 
(Badische  Anilin  and  Soda  Fabrik),  Benzoyl  Green,  New 
Green,  &c.  Closely  allied  colouring  matters  possess- 
ing similar  dyeing  ])roperties,  are  those  derived  from 
cZie^Ay^aniline,  and  known  as  Ethyl  Green,  Fast  Green  J, 
New  Victoria  Green  OG  (hasp),  Brilliant  Green,  &c. 
They  give  yellower  shades  of  green  than  those  derived 
from  dimethyl-dJiTlmQ,  In  dyeing  with  all  these  greens, 
the  temperature  of  the  dye-bath  may,  if  necessary,  be 
raised  to  100°  C.  without  injuring  the  colour. 

Application  to  Cotton. — Prepare  the  cotton  with  tannic 
acid  and  tartar  emetic  {see  p.  230),  wash,  and  dye  in  a 
fresh  bath.     The  dye-solution  may  be  cold  or  it  may  be 
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A-dd  iL^  ■uc'li'^ir-itvl-ti:!!.  i — t  per  oesii-i  gradojiIlT.  TLe 
dT^jtbi}^  'jriJ'ti  ifc  5. .  iLi*rTL::jt:i  t^tt  sJi^tuv  afi<ii6Hl  with 
»eierlc  i>.rli.  is  i-cn  ^xL^T^iad,  ^zii  &L'>ajd  be  preserved  £or 

T'jr  hr^z  iLaui^ts-  iL*  0015.M1  oojit  be  pcepired  with 
soIj^Obi  o:]  aii/i  ft]  iLiiiixiiiiij  9DJphft2<>  i*!>e  pu  236 1. 

Fo*"  v^rUo*  fciiks  of  gre»ea  ftdl  to  the  dje-bath 
Afiraifjirrf;  or  «>tL*:r  uiskr  je-ijow  colooiing  mftti^*.  One 
mar  ftlso  ii^fjrdhi.i  «ith  ftiumiiuuiDy  £x  with  |j^06[^iftte 
of  fodft,  ftiid  dr«;  ili^t  wiih  Quercitron  Bark  and  then  with 
3iletfayl  Gneii  in  a  separsite  bath. 

Jut^  is  djed  irith  this  and  all  basic  oolonring  matters 
without  beiiig  uiordar.ted. 

Application  to  Wool.  —  Dve  in  a  neatial  bath,  i.«., 
without  anv  other  addition  than  the  colour-solution.  The 
cu«tota  of  adding  soap  to  the  dje-bath  is  not  to  be  reoom- 
mended,  becatLse  of  the  formation  of  insoluble  sdckj  zinc 
soap.  An  addition  of  at  most  1 — 2  per  cent  of  sul- 
phuric acid,  168*Tw.  fSp.  Gr.  1*84),  alum,  or  other  acid 
lealt,  may  be  made  under  special  circumstances.  The 
colour  hhows  a  great  tendency  to  rub  ofl^  and  does  not 
withHtand  the  action  of  mUiing  or  of  light.  Better  results 
in  all  th^;8e  respects  are  obtained  by  mordanting  the  wool 
previously  with  thiosulphate  of  soda,  according  to  the 
method  given  for  Methyl  Green  {see  p.  384). 

Aj/plicati/jn  to  Silk, — Dye  at  a  temperature  of 
/JO*—  C)(y*  0.  in  a  bath  containing  a  small  quantity  of  soap, 
or  "  Ixnled-off "  liquor.  Sometimes  a  little  sulphuric  acid 
inarlded  to  the  bath.  Wash  well,  brighten  in  a  cold  bath 
very  ulightly  acidulated  with  acetic  acid,  and  dry. 

For  yellow  shades  of  green,  add  to  the  dye-bath 
A  n  rami  no  or  other  basic  yellow  colouring  matter.  If  Picric 
Acid  or  other  acid  colour  is  used,  it  must  be  added  to  the 
brightcjiiing  bath,  taking  care  not  to  use  any  excess  of 
fUMJtic  acid,  otherwise  the  green  will  be  stripped  off.  It 
in  \HitUir  to  diy  the  silk  at  once  after  brightening,  in 
order  not  to  remove  any  Picric  Acid  by  rinsing. 
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314.  Acid  Q-reen. — Several  acid  greens  are  met  with 
in  commerce,  bearing  such  names  as  Helvetia  Green  (Soc. 
Chem.  Ind.,  Basle),  Acid  Green  (Poirrier),  Light  Green  S 
(basp),  Guinea  Green  (Act.  Gesell.,  Berlin),  <fec.  They 
are  sodium  or  calcium  salts  of  the  sulphonic  acids  of  the 
base  of  one  or  other  of  the  Benzaldehyde  Greens. 

As  their  name  implies,  they  require  to  be  applied  in 
an  acid  bath.  Their  dyeing  power  is  less  than  that  of 
the  Benzaldehyde  Greens,  but  employed  with  other  acid 
colours  they  are  extremely  useful  for  producing  compound 
shades.     They  are  not  suitable  for  dyeing  cotton. 

Application  to  Wool, — Dye  with  the  necessary  amount 
of  colour  and  2 — 3  times  its  weight  of  sulphuric  acid 
168°  Tw.  (Sp.  Gr.  1-84)  added.  An  addition  of  10—20 
per  cent,  of  sodium  sulphate  may  also  be  made  if  there  is 
any  tendency  to  uneven  dyeing.  Kaise  the  temperature 
gradually,  to  near  the  boiling  point. 

Application  to  Silk, — Dye  at  a  temperature  of  50°  0. 
with  the  addition  of  "boiled-off "  liquor  slightly  acidified 
with  sulphuric  acid. 

315.  Alkali  Green,  Viridin.  —  This  colouring 
matter,  derived  from  diphenylamine  by  the  Malachitte 
Green  process,  or  prepared  by  oxidising  benzyl-diphenyl- 
amine  with  chloranil,  is  only  of  limited  use.  Being  a 
sodium  sulphonate  of  the  colour-base,  its  dyeing  proper- 
ties are  similar  to  those  of  Alkali  Blue,  and  it  is  applied 
in  exactly  the  same  way  (see  p.  379).  Pleasing  greenish 
shades  of  blue  may  be  obtained  on  wool  by  using  mixtures 
of  Alkali  Blue  and  Alkali  Green. 

rCgH.NH, 

316.  Magenta.    C  j  §^;.^5 

I^NHa-Cl 

This  colouring  matter,  sometimes  called  Roseine,  Ponceau, 
Rubine,  &c.,  is  usually  the  hydrochloride  or  the  acetate  of 
the  organic  base  tolyl  -  diphenyl  -  triamido  -  carbinol  or 
rosaniline.  Various  bye-products,  containing  impure 
Magenta,  are  sold   under  difierent  names,  e.^.,  Cerise, 
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Grenadine,   Cardinal,    Amaranth,    &c.      None   of   these 
yield  dyes  which  are  fast  to  light. 

Application  to  Cotton.  — Prepare  the  cotton  with  tan- 
nic acid,  and  either  tartar  emetic  or  stannic  chloride 
(see  p.  230),  wash  well,  and  dye  in  a  separate  bath  at 
45° — 50°  C.  Add  the  colour  solution  to  the  bath  gradually. 
In  conjunction  with  other  basic  colouring  matters,  6.^., 
Chryoidine,  Neutral  Violet,  &c.,  numerous  compound 
shades  (claret,  Bordeaux,  ike.)  can  be  obtained. 

Brighter  colours  are  obtained  by  mordanting  the 
cotton  with  sulphated  oil  and  aluminium  sulphate  (see 
p.  236),  but  they  are  not  so  fast  to  soap  as  those  fixed 
by  means  of  tannic  acid.  Both  methods  are  applicable 
to  all  basic  colouring  matters. 

Application  to  Wool, — Dye  in  a  neutral  bath.  Heat 
gradually  to  80°  C.  With  the  addition  of  2 — 4  per  cent. 
of  soap,  the  colour  obtained  is  brighter ;  but,  in  this  case, 
the  bath  cannot  be  exhausted,  and  shoidd  be  preserved, 
if  possible,  for  subsequent  lots  of  woollen  material.  This 
is  the  general  mode  of  dyeing  with  all  basic  colouring 
matters. 

The  colour  bleeds  in  milling,  and  is  not  suitable  for 
"  Tweed-yarns,"  &c. 

Application  to  Silk. — Dye  at  50° — 60°  C.  in  a  weak, 
fresh,  soap  bath,  adding  the  colour  solution  gradually. 
Wash  and  brighten,  for  yellow  shades,  in  a  bath  slightly 
acidulated  with  acetic  or  tartaric  acid ;  for  blue  shades 
acidify  with  sulphuric  acid. 

317.  Acid  Magenta. — This  colouiing  matter  is  the 
sodium  salt  of  the  trisulphonic  acid  of  rosaniline.  It  has 
only  about  half  the  colouring  power  of  Magenta,  and  is 
not  applicable  in  cotton-dyeing. 

Application  to  Wool, — Dye  in  a  bath  acidified  with 
2—4  per  cent,  of  sulphuric  acid,  168°Tw.  (Sp.  Gr.  1*84), 
with  the  addition  of  20 — 30  per  cent,  of  sodium  sulphate 
if  there  is  any  tendency  to  irregular  dyeing.  Introduce 
the  textile  material  at  40°  C,  raise  the  temperature  to 
100°  0.  in  40  minutes,  and  boil  20—30  minutes.      This 
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is  the  general  mode  of  dyeing  with  all  similar  acid 
colours. 

Acid  Magenta  is  much  used  in  conjunction  with  other 
colouring  matters  applied  in  an  acid  bath,  for  dyeing 
compound  shades.  The  colour  it  yields  is  decolorised  by 
the  action  of  alkalis,  and  is  not  suitable  for  goods  re- 
quiring to  be  milled. 

Application  to  Silk. — Dye  in  a  bath  containing 
"boiled-off"  liquor  slightly  acidulated  with  sulphuric 
acid.     Add  the  colour  solution  gradually. 

r  CeH4-NH(C8H,) 

318. 1.  SpiritBlues:  RoBanilineBlue.  C  J  c^hJ'cHs ^'"'^ 

This  colouring  matter,  in  its  purest  form,  is  the  hydro- 
chloride of  tri-phenyl-rosaniline.  According  to  its  purity, 
this  blue  yields  shades  which  vary  from  a  dull  reddish- 
blue  to  a  pure  sky-blue.  The  redder  shades  are  marked 
R  (Dahlia,  Parma  Blue,  &c.),  while  those  marked  5  b  and 
6  B  (Opal  Blue,  Lyons  Blue,  &c.)  give  the  purer  shades. 
Intermediate  products  are  marked  B,  2  B,  3  B,  4  b 
(Humboldt  Blue,  Imperial  Blue,  Gentiana  Blue,  <kc.). 

(  C«H4-NH(CeH5) 

Diphenylamine  Blua   0 ]  g6H4NH(CeH5) 

This  colouring  matter,  derived  from  diphenylamine,  is 
considered  as  the  hydrochloride  of  tri  -  phenyl  -  para- 
rosaniline.  It  is  a  somewhat  finer  but  also  more  expensive 
blue. 

Methyl  and  Ethyl  Blue. — These  are  methyl  and 
ethyl  derivatives  of  Diphenylamine  Blue,  and  are  dis- 
tinguished by  the  extreme  purity  of  the  greenish-blue 
colour  which  they  yield. 

These  spirit  colours  are  dissolved  in  40 — 50  times 
their  weight  of  methylated  spirit,  sometimes  with  the 
addition  of  a  very  little  sulphuric  acid.  Use  a  narrow- 
necked  vessel,  and  heat  by  placing  it  in  hot  water. 

Application  to  Cotton. — The  cotton  is  prepared  with 
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oleate  of  alumina.  Work  the  bleached  cotton  in  a 
hot  (60^  C.)  soap  bath  (60 — 100  grams  of  soap  per  kilo, 
of  cotton),  squeeze  and  work  in  a  cold  bath  of  aluminium 
acetate,  8^Tw.  (Sp.  Gr.  1*04:),  and  squeeze.  Repeat  these 
operations  three  times,  and  dye  in  a  fresh  bath.  One 
may  also  work  the  soaped  cotton  at  once  in  a  dye- 
bath  to  which  aluminium  acetate  has  been  added.  Add 
the  colour  solution  in  small  portions,  and  heat  gradually 
to  the  boiling  point.  Wash  well  in  cold  water,  and  pass 
finally  through  a  weak  soap  bath  heated  to  60**  C,  to  which 
a  little  acetic  acid  has  been  added  till  it  just  begins  to 
show  signs  of  turbidity. 

Cotton  may  also  be  prepared  with  tannic  acid,  and 
dyed  in  a  fresh  bath  containing  colour-solution  and 
acidified  with  alum. 

Application  to  Wool. — Dye  with  1 — 5  per  cent,  of 
colouring  matter  (or  more  if  necessary),  with  the  addition 
of  4 — 8  percent,  of  sulphuric  acid,  168**Tw.  (Sp.  Gr.  1*84), 
and  10 — 20  per  cent,  of  sodium  sulphate.  Enter  the  wool 
at  50°— GO*  C,  heat  up  rapidly  to  lOO*  C.,  and  boil  half 
an  hour,  or  longer  if  necessary.  The  acid  and  also  the 
colour  solution  should  be  added  gradually  to  the  bath, 
and  in  small  portions  at  a  time,  in  order  to  ensure  a 
regular  colour.  Instead  of  sulphuric  acid  one  may  also 
acidify  with  10 — 12  per  cent,  of  alum. 

When  the  red  shades  of  blue  are  used,  the  addition  of 
sulphuric  acid  gives  the  l)est  colour;  with  the  purer 
blues  brighter  shades  are  obtained  with  the  use  of 
alum. 

Owing  to  their  insolubility,  Spirit  Blues  are  very  apt 
to  dye  unevenly,  but  they  are  preferred  by  yam-dyera 
when  the  goods  have  subsequently  to  be  milled. 

Application  to  Silk. — Introduce  the  silk  into  a  tepid 
bath  containing  "boiled-off  liquor"  acidified  with  sulphuric 
acid.  Add  the  colour  solution  by  degre^^,  heat  graduaUy 
to  100°  C,  and  dye  at  this  temperature.  Wash  in  cold 
^ater  and  brighten  with  dilute  sulphuric  acid. 

319.  XL  Soluble  Blues. — The  Soluble  Blues  generally 
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consist  of  the  ammonium  or  sodium  salts  of  the  di-  and 
<ri-sulphonic  acids  of  Rosaniline  or  Diphenylamine  Blues. 
They  vary  considerably  in  purity  of  colour,  and  are 
marked  b,  b,  2  b,  6  b,  &c.  The  redder  shades  are  known  by. 
such  commercial  names  as  Serge  Blue,  Navy  Blue,  Black- 
ley  Blue,  tfec,  while  those  of  purer  tone  are  known  as 
China  Blue,  Night  Blue,  Soluble  Blue,  Water  Blue, 
Cotton  Blue,  '&c. 

Application  to  Cotton. — The  cotton  is  prepared  with 
tannic  acid  and  tartar  emetic,  and  dyed  at  60° — 70°  C, 
in  a  separate  bath,  slightly  acidulated  with  alum. 

Light  shades  of  blue  are  frequently  dyed  without  any 
previous  preparation. 

The  method  given  for  Spirit  Blue  may  also  be  used. 

Another  method  recommended  is  to  work  the  cotton 
at  60°  0.  in  a  bath  containing  the  colour  solution  and 
3  per  cent,  of  stannate  of  soda.  When  the  cotton  is 
properly  saturated,  acidify  the  solution  with  sulphuric 
acid,  and  work  ^  hour  longer. 

.  In  all  cases  the  dye-bath  should  be  preserved,  since 
not  only  is  the  bath  never  completely  exhausted,  but 
further  lots  dyed  in  the  same  bath  have  also  a  brighter 
colour. 

Application  to  Wool — Dye  as  in  the  same  manner  as 
with  Spirit  Blues. 

Application  to  Silk. — Dye  as  with  Spirit  Blues. 

320.  Alkali  Blue.— This  is  a  special  kind  of  Soluble 
Blue;  it  consists  essentially  of  the  sodium  salt  of  the 
mono-sulphonic  acid  of  Rosaniline  Blue.  Both  red  and 
blue  shades  are  met  with ;  they  are  marked  accordingly 
with  R,  B,  &c.,  or  they  have  such  names  as  Guernsey  Blue, 
Fast  Blue,  Nicholson's  Blue,  &c.  The  red  shades  are  faster 
than  the  blue  shades,  both  to  light  and  to  the  action  of 
dilute  alkalis  in  milling,  &c. 

Alkali  Blues  are  not  applicable  in  cotton-dyeing. 

Application  to  Wool. — ^Wool  must  always  be  dyed  with 
Alkali  Blue  in  a  slightly  alkaline  bath  (hence  the  name). 
The  wool  takes  it  up  in  the  form  of  a  colourless  sodium 
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salt.  The  development  of  the  colour,  i.e.,  the  precipita- 
tion on  the  fibre  of  the  blue-colonred  mono-sulphonic  acid, 
is  eiTected  in  a  sep>arate  and  slightlj  acid  bath.  The 
water  of  the  dve-bath  should  be  as  free  from  lime-salts 
as  pos.sible,  since  the  lime  compound  of  the  mono-sul- 
phonic acid  is  insoluble. 

In  dyeing  wool,  add  to  the  dje-bath  the  amount  of 
colour  solution  requisite  to  obtain  the  desired  shade  (say 
0*5 — 5  per  cent),  and  dissolve  in  it  also  4 — 8  per  cen^ 
of  carbonate  of  soda  (crystals).  Introduce  the  wool 
into  the  bath  at  4Cr  C,  heat  rapidly  to  80'  or  100'  C, 
and  boil  ^ — J  hour.  It  is  then  taken  out,  washed  well 
in  water,  and  transferred  to  a  bath  containing  water 
slightly  acidulated  with  sulphuric  acid  (5  per  cent,  of 
sulphuric  acid,  168^  Tw.).  It  is  worked  in  this  bath  for 
15 — 20  minutes  at  60°  C,  until  the  colour  is  fully  de- 
veloped, and  is  then  washed  free  from  acid.  If  the 
first. bath,  or  the  dye-bath  as  it  may  be  called,  is  suffi- 
ciently alkaline,  the  wool  acquires  therein  only  a  very  pale 
bluish  tint,  but  on  passing  it  into  the  second  bath,  which 
may  be  named  the  acid  or  developing  batJi,  the  blue  is 
at  once  developed.  The  dye-bath  is  never  exhausted, 
and  should  always  be  preserved.  For  succeeding  lots 
of  wool  add  proix)rtionately  less  of  both  colour  solution 
and  carbonate  of  soda.  Instead  of  carbonate  of  soda, 
borax  or  strong  ammonia  solution  may  be  used.  Under 
no  circumstances  whatever  should  the  sulphuric  acid 
be  added  to  the  dye-bath,  otherwise  the  colour-acid  will 
be  precipitated.  In  order  to  preserve  uniformity  of  dye 
in  several  lots  of  material,  it  is  very  advisable  not  to 
develop  different  shades  of  blue  in  the  same  acid-bath. 
The  acid-bath  should  never  be  employed  at  a  temperature 
above  80**  C,  otherwise  the  blue  is  less  brilliant. 

In  order  to  match-off  any  given  shade,  a  small  sample 
of  the  woollen  material  must  occasionally  be  taken  from 
the  bulk  during  the  dyeing  operation,  and  passed  through 
warm  dilute  acid  to  develop  the  blue.  Only  in  this  way 
in  it  |)08sible  to  regulate  what  amount  of  colour  solution 
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should  be  added  to  the  dye-bath,  and  to  determine  the 
duration  of  the  dyeing  opei-ation. 

Many  Alkali  Blues  are  not  improved  in  colouring 
power  by  an  addition  of  carbonate  of  soda  to  the  dye- 
bath  ;  they  seem  to  be  already  sufficiently  alkaline,  while 
others  give  even  inferior  colours  if  the  siddition  is  made. 
In  all  cases  a  large  excess  of  alkaline  salt  is  to  be 
avoided,  since  it  tends  to  impoverish  the  colour. 

Colours  said  to  be  somewhat  faster  to  milling  are  ob- 
tained by  adding  zinc  sulphate  or  alum  to  the  acid-bath, 
since  these  salts  form  insoluble  lakes  with  the  colouring 
matter. 

Alkali  Blue  may  be  employed  for  the  purpose  of 
obtaining  compound  colours,  by  using  it  in  conjunction 
with  various  acid-colours,  e.g.,  Crocein  Scarlet  or  Orange, 
&c.  In  these  cases  the  acid  bath  is  dispensed  with,  and 
after  dyeing  with  Alkali  Blue  and  washing,  the  wool  is 
at  once  worked  in  the  dye-bath  of  the  acid-colour, -with 
the  necessary  additions.  The  development  of  the  blue, 
and  the  dyeing  of  the  scarlet,  orange,  &c.,  thus  take  place 
simultaneously. 

Application  to  Silk. — Silk  is  dyed  like 'wool,  but  it  is 
preferable  to  use  borax  in  the  dye-bath  instead  of  carbonate 
of  soda  or  ammonia. 

C  C^H^-NHCCeHJ 

321,  Rosaniline  Violets.    C  j  c'h^'cHs  ^*^"^ 

These  violets,  also  called  by  such  names  as  Phenyl  Violet, 
Spirit  Violet,  Parma  Violet,  Imperial  Violet,  <fec.,  are 
hydrochlorides  of  mono-  and  di-phenyl-rosaniline.  They 
find  now  only  a  limited  use,  being  less  bright  than  the 
Methyl  Violets ;  they  are,  however,  said  to  be  somewhat 
faster  to  light  and  to  milling,  and  may  be  used  with 
advantage  when  a  dull,  moderately  fast  violet  is  required, 
e.g,y  in  felt-hat  dyeing. 

Closely  related  to  Rosaniline  Violet  is  the  so-called 
Xlegina  Purple  (Brook,  Simpson,  and  Spiller). 
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Applir/Uu/n  to  Cotton. — Prqjare  the  cotton  with  tannic 
acid  and  xsltXjat  f-metic,  and  dye  in  a  bath  slighdv  acidalated 
with  sulpharic  acid  or  aliun. 

ApjAieation  to  Wool. — Dye  at  60' — 80'  C.  in  a  colour 
wAutvm.  acidulated  with  4  per  cent,  of  sulphuric  acid, 
168'"  Tw.  (Sp.  Gr.  1'84).  Since  these  are  basic  colouring 
inatteni,  the  need  of  acidulating  the  bath  is  noteworthy. 

Applicaiion  to  Silk. — Dye  at  60' — 80°  C.  in  a  bath 
containing  boiled-off  liquor,  slightly  acidulated  with  sul- 
phuric acid« 

[  CgH^NHCH, 

322.  Hofmanii'8  Violet    C  ]  ^^^^^* 

{  NH  CHjCl 
This  colouring  matter,  also  called  Dahlia,  Primula,  Ac, 
IS  considered  as  the  hydrochloride  of  the  base  trimethyl- 
rosaniline ;  it  is  only  used  for  red  shades  of  violet,  die 
bluish  violets  being  better  obtained  from  the  Methyl 
Violets.     The  colour  it  yields  is  not  fest  to  light. 

Application  to  Cotton. — Prepare  the  cotton  with  tannic 
acid  and  tartar  emetic,  or  with  sulphated  oil  and  alu- 
iriiniuni  acetate;  wash  and  dye  at  45' — 50'  C.  in  a 
neutral  bath. 

Application  to  Wool. — Dye  at  60' — 80'  C.  in  a  neutral 
bath,  or  with  the  addition  of  2 — 4  per  cent,  of  soap. 

Application  to  Silk. — Dye  at  50' — 60'  C.  in  a  bath  con- 
taining soap  or  **  boiled-off"  liquor,  with  or  without  the 
a«l<lition  of  a  little  sulphuric  acid.  Wash  and  brighten 
in  a  bath  slightly  acidulated  with  acetic  or  tartaric  acid. 

(  CeH4-N(CH,)2 

828.  Methyl  Violet.    C  j  c.'ft'^^^^'^' 

Tliis  colouring  matter,  also  called  Paris  Violet,  is  con- 
sidered as  the  hydrochloride  of  penta-methyl-para-ros- 
anilino.  Various  bmnds  are  sold — e.g.,  Methyl  Violet  R, 
H,  .3  B,  &c. — according  as  they  yield  red  or  blue  shades 
of  violet 

Some  of  the  Methyl  Violets  are  zinc  double  salts,  and 
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are  then  sold  in  the  crystalline  state ;  others  are  in  the 
form  of  powder  or  irregular  lumps. 

The  methods  of  applying  them  to  the  textile  fibres 
are  identical  with  those  employed  for  Hofmann's  Violet. 

324.  BenzylroBaniline  Violet. — This  colouring  matter 
is  the  benzyl  (O7H7)  derivative  of  Methyl  Violet.  The 
most  highly  benzylated  product  is  generally  sold  as  Methyl 
Violet  6B,  and  by  mixing  this  in  different  proportions  with 
Methyl  Violet  B,  the  various  marks  of  Methyl  Violet  2B, 
3B,  4B,  5B  are  obtained. 

Benzyl  Violet  jrields  much  bluer  shades  of  violet  than 
Methyl  Violet,  although  the  method  of  its  application  to 
the  various  fibres  is  very  similar.  It  bears  the  addition 
of  a  little  sulphuric  acid  to  the  dye-bath  better  than 
Methyl  Violet. 

Alkali  Violet  (Meister,  Lucius,  &  Briining)  is  applied 
in  the  same  manner  as  Alkali  Blue. 

IaHaCCHs)  •NH(CH3)S0sNa 
CgHgNHCCHsjSOaNa 
CgHaSOsNa 

This  colouring  matter  is  the  sodium  salt  of  di-methyl- 
rosaniline-tri-sul  phonic  acid. 

Acid  Violet  5  KS  (hasp)  is  the  corresponding  mono- 
methyl  compound. 

Acid  Violet  6  B  (basp)  is  the  corresponding  benzyl- 
methyl  compound. 

These  colouring  matters,  sold  by  several  manufac- 
turers with  different  brands,  are  adapted  only  for  wool 
and  silk,  and  are  applied  in  the  same  manner  as  Acid 
Magenta.  They  are  useful,  in  conjunction  with  other 
acid  colouring  matters,  for  producing  compound  shades. 

326.  Methyl  Green.    C  j  C6H4-N(CH3)a-CH,-ci 

This  colouring  matter  may  be  regarded  as  the  methyl 
chloride  compound  of  Methyl  Violet.  It  occurs  in 
commerce  in  the  crystalline  state  as  a  zinc  double  salt 
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Although  still  used,  it  has  been  very  largely  supplanted 
by  the  Acid  and  Benzaldehyde  Greens,  since  these  are 
much  cheaper,  and  offer  certain  advantages  in  point  of 
application  and  stability. 

Application  to  Cotton, — Dye  in  the  same  manner  as 
with  Benzaldehyde  Green. 

Application  to  Wool. — Owing  to  the  weak  attraction 
which  wool  has  for  Methyl  Green,  it  is  necessary  that  it 
should  be  mordanted  previous  to  being  dyed  with  this 
colouring  matter.  The  ordinary  mordants,  however,  are 
of  no  use,  and  recourse  is  had  to  the  singular  and  strong 
affinity  which  amorphous  sulphur  has  for  Methyl  Green. 

The  wool  is  mordanted  in  a  bath  containing  10 — 20 
per  cent,  of  thiosulphate  of  soda  (usually  called  hyposul- 
phite of  soda)  and  acidified  with  5 — 10  per  cent^.  of  sul- 
phuric acid,  168^  Tw.  (Sp.  Gr.  1*84),  or  hydrochloric  acid, 
32'' Tw.  (Sp.  Gr.  116).  Introduce  the  wool  into  the 
milky  liquid  at  40^  C,  raise  the  temperature  gradually  to 
SO*'  C.  in  the  course  of  an  hour,  then  wash  well.  Dye 
at  .^O^ — 60°  C.  in  a  separate  bath  containing  Methyl 
Green  and  2 — 4  per  cent,  of  borax  or  acetate  of  soda^ 

The  addition  of  these  latter  salts  to  the  dye-bath  has 
the  effect  of  neutralising  the  acid  remaining  in  the  wool 
after  washing  ;  if,  however,  previous  to  dyeing,  the  wool 
is  worked  for  about  a  quainter  of  an  hour  at  70^  C.  in  a 
weak  solution  of  carbonate  of  soda  or  ammonia,  their  ad- 
dition to  the  dye-bath  is  unnecassary. 

The  shade  produced  by  Methyl  Green  is  always  bluish, 
and  if  the  temperature  of  the  dye-bath  is  raised  to  100°  C 
it  becomes  still  bluer,  owing  to  a  portion  of  the  colouring 
matter  decomposing  at  this  temperature  with  elimination 
of  methyl  chloride  and  the  production  of  Methyl  Violet ; 
the  effect  obtained  is  that  of  a  mixture  of  green  and  violet, 
namely,  blue  {Peacock  blue).  If  it  is  desired  to  obtain  yel- 
lower shades  of  green,  Picric  Acid  may  be  added  to  the  dye- 
bath,  but  since  this  only  dyes  in  an  acid-bath  (a  condition 
which  is  prejudicial  to  the  dyeing  property  of  Methyl 
Green)  one  must  add  also  a  small  proportion  of  acetate  of 
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zinc.  This  salt  is  gradually  decomposed  by  the  sulphur 
already  fixed  on  the  wool,  and  the  liberated  acetic  acid 
causes  the  Picric  Acid  to  dye,  while  it  does  not  prevent 
the  Methyl  Green  from  doing  so.  The  zinc  sulphide  pro- 
duced, acts  as  a  mordant  for  the  Methyl  Green  in  the 
same  manner  as  the  sulphur.  Should,  however,  the 
Methyl  Green  dye  slowly,  from  over- acidity  of  the  bath, 
the  addition  of  a  little  acetate  of  soda  is  necessary. 

It  is  essential  that  in  the  operations  of  mordanting 
and  dyeing,  the  use  of  metal,  either  in  the  dye-vessels 
themselves  or  in  the  utensils  employed,  should  be  strictly 
avoided,  otherwise  the  wool  may  acquire  a  dark 
colour,  or  be  spotted,  by  the  production  of  metallic  sul- 
phides. 

Application  to  Silk, — Dye  exactly  as  in  the  case  of 
Benzaldehyde  Green. 

827.  Auramine  (basp)  (Soc.  of  Chem.  Ind.,  Basle). 
[OeH4N(CH3)2]2-CNH-HCL— This  yellow  colouring 
matter  is  the  hydrochloride  of  tetra-methyl-diamido- 
benzo-phenon-imide.  It  is  particularly  useful  to  the 
cotton-dyer,  and  is  said  to  resist  the  action  of  light  and 
soap  solutions  fairly  well,  but  is  readily  affected  by 
chlorine.  It  should  be  dissolved  in  hot  water,  but  the 
solution  should  not  be  boiled,  since  the  colouring  matter 
is  thereby  decomposed.  It  is  useful  for  producing  com- 
pound shades  in  conjunction  with  other  basic  colouring 
matters,  e.g.j  Safranine,  Benzaldehyde  Green,  etc. 

Application  to  Cotton, — Mordant  the  cotton  with 
tannic  acid  and  tartar  emetic,  and  dye  in  a  separate  bath. 
Introduce  the  cotton  into  the  cold  colour  solution,  and 
raise  the  temperature  of  the  bath  to  40° — 50°  C. 

Applicatio7i  to  Wool. — Dye  in  a  neutral  bath.  Enter 
cold  and  heat  gradually  to  70°  0.  Better  colours  are 
said  to  be  obtained  if  the  wool  is  previously  mordanted 
with  sulphur,  after  the  manner  in  vogue  for  Methyl 
Green. 

Application  to  Silk, — Dye  in  the  same  manner  as  with 
Magenta. 
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82a  Ethyl  Purple  6  B  (bast).    C  J^^^^^^*» 

ThiB  colonnng  matter  Ls  tbe  hydrochloride  of  hexa-ethvl- 
paniriY/saijiiiiie.  It  is  the  bluest  shade  of  riolet  at 
present  known,  and  is  applied  to  the  varioas  fibres  in  the 
wav  as  Hofmann's  Violet. 


329.  Cryrtal  Violet  5  BO  (basf).    C  ]  ^^^^i^^* 


C,H, 


This  colouring  matter  Ls  the  hydrochloride  of  hexii^ 
methyl-para-rosaniline.  It  is  applied  to  various  fibres  like 
Hoftoann's  Tiolet,  over  which  it  possesses  the  advantage 
of  greater  colouring  power,  of  extreme  solubility  in  water, 
and  of  having  no  tendency  to  produce  a  bronze  scum  on 
the  surface  oif  the  dye  liquor  or  on  the  dyed  materiaL 

Ci^H,N(Cfly(C,HJ 

N;cH,),a 

This  colouring  matter  lb  the  hydrochloride  of  penta- 
methyl-phenyl-triamido-diphenyl-a-naphthyl-carbinoL  It 
is  applied  to  the  various  fibres  in  the  same  manner  as 
Hofmann's  Violet.  Wool  and  silk  may  be  dyed  with  the 
addition  of  a  little  acetic  or  sulphuric  acid  to  the  bath,  in 
the  same  manner  as  acid  colours.  The  dyeing  power  is 
thereby  somewhat  lessened  and  the  bath  is  not  so  well 
exhausted,  but  the  colour  obtained  seems  brighter. 

881.  Victoria  Blue  B  (basp).    C  j CioHoNHCCeBy 

(N(ck,)2Cl 
This   is   the   tetra-methyl    compound   corresponding   to 
Victoria  Blue  4  R,  and  may  be  applied  in  the  same  way. 

882.  Night  Blue  (basf).  This  colouring  matter  is 
closely  related  to  the  last,  and  is  applied  to  the  textile 
fibres  in  a  similar  manner.  It  requires  to  be  dissolved 
in  dilute  acetic  acid. 
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333.  Phosphine  [OaoHiyNgHCl]. — ^This  orange  colour- 
ing matter  (said  to  be  a  quinoline  derivative)  is  the 
hydrochloride  of  the  base  chrysaniline.  Its  dyeing 
properties  are  similar  to  those  of  Magenta,  and  it  is 
applied  to  the  textile  fibres  in  the  same  manner. 

It  finds  only  a  limited  use  in  wool-  and  silk-dyeing 
because  of  its  expense. 

834.  Rosolane  [027H24N9-HC1]. — This  colouring  mat- 
ter is  the  hydrochloride  of  the  base  mauveine ;  it  is, 
indeed,  the  original  Perkin's  Violet.  It  is  sold  at  the 
present  time  in  the  form  of  a  paste. 

Its  method  of  application  is  similar  to  that  of  the 
Methyl  Violets.  Although  itself  not  requiring  a  mordant, 
it  may  be  used  in  conjunction  with  poly  genetic  colouring 
matters  for  the  production  of  compound  shades.  It 
is  used  as  a  substitute  for  Orchil  or  Ammoniacal  Cochi- 
neal in  the  production  of  bright  greys. 

b,  Indulme  and  Sa/ranine  Group, 

336.  Indulines. — ^These  comprise  a  number  of  colour- 
ing matters  made  by  different  processes,  but  all  possessing 
somewhat  similar  dyeing  properties.  They  are  known  by 
a  variety  of  commercial  names,  e.g.^  Violaniline,  Nigro- 
sine,  Elberfeld  Blue,  Bengaline,  Aniline  Grey,  Coupler's 
Blue,  Roubaix  Blue,  &c. 

Those  used  for  cotton-dyeing  are  insoluble  in  water, 
and  require  to  be  dissolved  in  methylated  spirit.  These 
Spirit  Indulines  are  hydrochlorides  of  a  colour-base,  e,g,, 
violaniline,  triphenyl- violaniline,  &c.  For  wool-  and  silk- 
dyeing  they  are  treated  with  strong  sulphuric  acid ;  they 
are  thus  rendered  soluble  in  ■  water,  and  are  sold  as 
sodium  salts  of  the  corresponding  sulphonic  acids. 

They  all  yield  dark  dull  blue  colours,  not  unliko 
indigo-vat  blues,  to  imitate  which  they  are  frequently 
employed. 

Application  to  Cotton. — Prepare  the  cotton  with 
tannic  acid  and  tartar  emetic,  wash,  and  dye  in  a  separate 
bath  containing  the  colour  solution,  acidified  slightly  with 
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sulphuric  add  or  by  the  addition  of  alum  (10  per  cent.). 
Dye  at  a  temperature  of  about  60^  0.  The  bath  is  not 
exhausted,  and  must  be  preserved  for  succeeding  lots  of 
material.     One  may  also  employ  the  indigo-vat  method. 

Application  to  Wool, — Owing  to  the  precipitation  of 
the  free  sulphonic  acids  of  these  colours  on  the  addition 
of  acid  to  their  solutions,  it  is  extremely  difficult  to  dye 
light  shades  evenly  with  them.  They  are  best  adapted 
for  dyeing  dark  shades. 

Add  the  requisite  amount  of  colour-solution  (5 — 15 
per  cent)  to  the  dye-bath,  heat  to  100**  C.  as  rapidly  as 
possible,  enter  the  wool,  and  boil  1 — 1 J  hour,  without  any 
other  addition.  Continue  now  to  boil  one  hour  longer, 
during  which  period  add  from  time  to  time  dilute  sul- 
phuric acid  in  small  portions.  Use  5 — 15  per  cent,  of 
sulphuric  acid,  168^  Tw.  (Sp.  Gr.  1*84),  according  to  the 
amount  of  colouring  matter  employed. 

The  long  boiling  with  colour  solution  alone,  enables 
the  wool  to  become  thoroughly  permeated  with  the 
colouring  matter  while  still  in  the  soluble  state.  An 
addition  of  5 — 10  per  cent,  of  borax,  carbonate  of  soda, 
or  strong  ammonia  solution  at  this  stage  is  beneficiaL 
The  actual  dyeing  of  the  wool  begins  only  when  the  bath 
is  acidulated ;  the  addition  of  acid  should  always  be 
made  slowly,  so  that  the  wool  may  take  up  the  gradually 
precipitated  colouring  matter  as  evenly  as  possible. 

Wool  is  said  to  dye  much  better  with  Induline  if  it 
has  been  previously  rinsed  in  a  weak  solution  of  bleach- 
ing-powder  and  then  in  dilute  hydrochloric  acid. 

These  colours  have  been  frequently  recommended  as 
good  substitutes  for  indigo-vat  blues.  Although  fairly 
fast  to  light,  they  gradually  lose  their  bluish  tint  and 
brilliancy  on  exposure,  and  assume  a  dull  greyish  tone. 
Towards  weak  alkalis  they  are  moderately  fast;  the 
action  of  acids  they  withstand  perfectly  In  conjunction 
with  other  acid-colours  they  are  useful  for  producing  a 
large  variety  of  compound  shades. ' 

Application   to   SUk, —  Dye    in   a  bath    containing 
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"  boiled-off "  liquor,  acidified  slightly  with  sulphuric  acid. 
Enter  the  silk  at  60°  C,  add  the  colour  solution  gradually, 
raise  the  temperature  gradually  to  100^  C,  and  boil  half 
an  hour.    Wash  and  brighten  with  dilute  sulphuric  acid. 

336.  Naphthalene  Pink  [CaoH«N8-HCl  +  H,0].— 
This  colouring  matter,  also  called  Magdala  Red,  and 
derived  from  amido-azo-naphthalene,  is  the  hydrochloride 
of  the  base  rosa-naphthylamine.  It  is  but  little  used, 
namely,  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  on  silk  bright  pinks, 
which  have  a  strong  yellowish-red  fluorescence. 

Application  to  Silk — Dye  in  a  bath  containing  "  boiled- 
off"  liquor,  with  or  without  the  addition  of  sulphuric  acid. 
Brighten  with  dilute  sulphuric  or  tartaric  acid.  The 
colour  is  faster  than  that  given  by  Magenta,  Eosin,  or 
Saf ranine ;  it  is  fast  to  dilute  acids  and  alkalis,  but  not  to 
light. 

837.  Safranine  [O21H22N4HCI]. — In  chemical  consti- 
tution this  red  colouring  matter  is  apparently  allied  to 
Magenta,  and  is  the  hydrochloride  of  a  colour-base  safra- 
nine. It  is  applied  to  the  various  fibres  in  the  same 
manner  as  Magenta.  The  colour  obtained  is  not  fast  to 
light.  Strictly  speaking,  the  name  Safranine  is  given  to 
several  closely- allied  products.  FvA^haia  (Soc.  Ch.  Ind., 
Basle)  is  dimethyl-aniline-safranine. 

Application  to  Cotton, — Prepare  the  cotton  with  tannic 
acid  and  tartar  emetic,  wash  and  dye  in  a  neutral  bath  at 
50^  0.  One  may  also  steep  the  cotton  in  a  solu- 
tion of  lead  acetate  (with  or  without  previous  impregna- 
tion with  a  solution  of  soap),  dry,  and  dye  in  a  neutral 
bath  of  the  colouring  matter ;  the  colour  thus  obtained 
is  objectionable  because  of  the  lead  it  contains,  which 
causes  it  to  blacken  under  the  influence  of  sulphuretted 
hydrogen  gas. 

Application  to  Wool  and  Silk. — Dye  in  the  same 
manner  as  with  Magenta. 

Neutral  Red — (L.  Oassella  k  Co.). — This  colouring 
matter  and  others  called  Neut/ral  Blue  and  Neutral  Violet 
being  allied  to  Safranine,  are  all  applied  to  the  various 
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textile  fibres  by  similar  methods.  They  yield  dull  shades 
of  red,  blue,  and  violet  respectively,  which  are  not  fast  to 
light.  They  are  of  little  use  in  wool-  and  silk-dyeing, 
but  may  be  used  with  advantage  by  the  cotton-dyer  for 
producing  compound  shades. 

New  Blue  D  (L.  Cassella  &  Co.). — This  colouring 
matter  gives  a  colour  closely  resembling  that  of  vat- 
indigo  blue,  which  on  cotton  is  extremely  fast  to  light. 
Although  affected  by  alkalis  it  is  well  adapted  for  cotton- 
dyeing,  and  may  in  many  cases  replace  vat-indigo  blue. 
New  Blue  D  is  frequently  used  in  conjunction  with 
Methylene  Blue  or  other  basic  colouring  matters. 

Application  to  Cotton, — Mordant  the  cotton  with 
tannic  acid  and  tartar  emetic,  and  dye  in  a  neutral  bath 
of  the  colour  solution. 

(c)  Aniline  Black  Group, 

838.  Aniline  Black. — ^Unlike  other  colouring  matters. 
Aniline  Black  is  not  a  commercial  article.  For  the  pur- 
jjose  of  the  dyer  it  must  be  produced  upon  the  fibre  itself. 
Little  or  nothing  is  known  of -its  chemical  constitution. 
It  is  a  product  of  the  oxidation  of  a  salt  of  aniline, 
generally  aniline  hydrochloride,  and  appears  to  exist 
in  two  states  of  oxidation.  The  less  oxidised  product  is 
a  blue-black,  somewhat  sensitive  to  the  action  of  acids, 
particularly  sulphurous  acid,  under  the  influence  of  which 
it  acquires  a  greenish  tint.  The  original  colour  can  only 
be  temporarily  restored  by  treatment  with  an  alkaline 
solution.  The  more  highly  oxidised  product  is  a  violet- 
toned  black,  which  is  not  turned  green  by  acids.  This  is 
produced  by  submitting  the  former  to  a  supplementary 
oxidation.  It  is  remarkable  for  its  extreme  fastness  to 
acids,  alkalis,  light,  &c.,  and  is  indeed  one  of  the  most 
permanent  dyes  known. 

339.  Application  to  Cotton. — For  dyeing  cotton 
Aniline  Black  the  most  usual  oxidising  agent  employed  is 
bichromate  of  potash,  or  chromic  acid.  According  to 
the  temperature  at  which   the   dyeing  is  effected,  two 
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methods  may  be  distinguished,  namely,  the  loarm  metliod 
and  the  cold  method. 

Warm  Method.  —  For  100  kilos,  of  cotton  the  dye- 
bath  contains  the  following  ingredients  :  1,600  litres  of 
water,  40  kilos,  of  hydrochloric  acid  ^i°  Tw.  (Sp.  Gr.  1  -17), 
10  kilos,  of  aniline,  10 — 14  kilos,  of  bichromate  of 
potash. 

These  proportions  may  be  varied  according  to  the 
particular  shade  of  black  required.  A  portion  of  the 
hydrochloric  acid  may  also  be  replaced  by  an  equivalent 
amount  of  sulphuric  acid.  Use,  for  example,  24  kilos, 
of  hydrochloric  acid,  and  4 — 6  kilos,  of  sulphuric  acid, 
168^  Tw.  (Sp.  Gr.  1-84).  The  intensity  of  the  colour, 
however,  is  always  regulated  by  the  amount  of  aniline 
employed. 

The  aniline  and  hydrochloric  acid  diluted  slightly  with 
water,  are  carefully  mixed  in  a  suitable  glazed  earthen- 
ware vessel,  and  the  acid  solution  of  aniline  hydrochloride 
thus  obtained  is  added  to  the  dye-bath  previously  filled 
with  cold  water.  The  bichromate  of  potash  is  dissolved 
separately  in  a  little  warm  water  and  added  to  the 
bath. 

The  cotton  is  worked  for  an  hour  in  the  cold  solution, 
until,  indeed,  it  has  acquired  a  considerable  intensity  of 
colour,  after  which  the  temperature  is  gradually  raised  to 
50^ — 60^  C.  The  whole  operation  may  last  from  1 — 3 
hours. 

Another  method  is  as  follows:  Dye  the  cotton  in 
the  cold  for  one  hour  with  only  half  the  quantity  of  the 
several  ingredients  added  to  the  bath,  then  add  the  re- 
mainder, and  continue  the  dyeing  in  the  cold  for  an  hour 
longer;  after  this  raise  the  temperature  gradually  to 
^O'^ — 60°  0.,  and  continue  the  dyeing  for  another  hour. 

The  more  concentrated  the  solution,  and  the  greater  its 
acidity,  the  more  rapidly  does  the  dyeing  take  place. 
Excess  of  acid  and  prolonged  heating  tend  to  give  bronze- 
coloured  blacks,  and  much  of  the  colouring  matter  is  only 
superficially  fixed.     If,  however,  the  heating  has  been  of 
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Hhort  duration,  the  black  has  a  bluiah  tone,  and  L 
to  become  green  under  the  infiuence  of  acids. 

It  is  eaaential  that  the  temperature  of  the  bath  should 
be  raised  very  graduallj,  otberwi^e  there  is  a  great  loss  of 
colouring  matter,  since  much  of  it  is  then  precipitated  in 
the  batb  and  not 
on  the  fibre. 

After  dyeing, 
the  cotton  must  bo 
well  washed  with 
water,  then  boiled 
in  a  solution  of  soap 
containing  5—10 
grama  per  litre, 
with  or  without  the 
addition  of  a  little 
carbonate  of  Boda, 
and  filially  dried. 

340.  Cold  Me- 
thod. —  According 
to  this  method  the 
dyeing  operation  is 
conducted  entirely 
in  the  cold,  the 
proportions  of  the 
ingredients  and  the 
concentration  of  the 
bath  being  altered 
to  render  this  poa- 

For  100  kilograms  of  cotton  use  16 — 20  kilograms  of 
hydrochbric  acid,  20  kilograms  of  sulphuric  acid,  8 — 10 
kilograms  of  aniline,  14 — 20  kilt^rama  of  bichromate  of 
potash,  10  kilograms  of  ferrous  sulphate.  The  quantity  of 
water  should  be  very  much  smaller  than  in  the  warm 
method,  otherwise  the  dyeing  would  either  be  incomplete, 
or  would  take  too  long.  Fig.  85  represents  an  appa- 
ratus  of   MM.    Tulpin    frerte  for   dyeing   cotton   yarn 


Fig,  BE.— Anilliw  Bisck  DjslDt  Muliine. 
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Aniline  Black.  It  is  specially  designed  so  that  the  hanks 
can  be  properly  manipulated  in  as  little  liquid  as 
possible.  It  consists  of  a  strong  wooden  dye-bath,  about 
two  metres  long,  and  longitudinally  divided  into  two 
compartments,  each  with  rounded  bottom.  Above  are 
two  corresponding  square  rollers,  each  capable  of  holding 
about  five  kilograms  of  cotton  yarn ;  there  is  also  a  sup- 
port with  two  arms,  on  which  the  rollers  can  be  placed 
either  at  the  end  of  the  dyeing  process  or  for  the  purpose 
of  filling  them  with  yam  before  beginning.  Several  such 
dye-baths  are  arranged  in  line,  the  rollers  being  turned 
by  power,  alternately  to  right  and  left,  in  order  to  avoid 
entanglement  of  the  hanks.  The  use  of  such  a  machine 
saves  labour,  prevents  the  corrosion  of  the  workmen's 
hands  by  the  chromic  acid,  and  gives  a  more  regularly 
oxidised  black. 

It  will  be  noticed  that  the  proportions  of  bichromate 
of  potash  and  acid  employed  in  the  cold  method  are  larger 
than  in  the  warm  method  ;  this  is  in  order  to  facilitate  the 
oxidation  of  the  aniline  salt  at  the  lower  temperatura 
The  addition  of  the  sulphuric  acid  has  a  similar  effect,  but 
it  also  tends  to  yield  ultimately  a  more  pleasing  tone 
of  black.  The  use  of  hydrochloric  acid  produces 
blue-blacks,  while  sulphuric  acid  alone  gives  such  as  are 
of  a  reddish  hue.  The  addition  of  the  ferrous  sulphate 
is  for  the  purpose  of  rendering  the  black  less  liable  to 
turn  green ;  of  course  in  the  bath  it  is  changed  to  ferric 
sulphate,  and  this  acts  as  an  oxidising  agent. 

The  method  of  preparing  the  dye -bath  for  the  cold 
method  is  similar  to  that  already  described.  The  aniline 
hydrochloride  is  previously  made  by  mixing  the  aniline 
and  hydrochloric  acid ;  separate  solutions  of  the  ferrous 
sulphate,  bichromate  of  potash,  and  sulphuric  acid  are 
also  kept  in  readiness.  The  cotton  is  first  worked  for 
about  an  hour  with  only  half  the  full  amount  of  the 
several  ingredients  in  the  bath.  At  the  end  of  this  time, 
when  the  cotton  has  already  acquired  quite  a  black  colour, 
it  is  lifted  out,  the  other  half  of  the  ingredients  is  added, 
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the  cotton  is  then  re-entered,  and  the  dyeing  is  continued 
1 — 1^  hour  longer. 

After  dyeing,  the  cotton  is  well  washed  and  boiled 
with  a  solution  of  soap  and  carbonate  of  soda,  as  pre- 
viously stated,  and  dried.  The  use  of  soap  alone  gives 
violet-toned  blacks ;  the  addition  of  carbonate  of  soda 
makes  the  shade  bluer. 

Although  the  black  produced  by  either  of  the  above 
methods,  but  especially  by  the  cold  method,  is  tolerably 
stable,  it  is  necessary,  in  order  to  render  it  perfectly 
ungreenable,  to  submit  the  dyed  cotton,  after  washing, 
to  a  supplementary  oxidation.  Several  methods  have 
been  proposed  for  this  purpose,  but  perhaps  the  following, 
in  which  ferric  sulphate  is  the  oxidising  agent,  is  the  most 
serviceable :  Prepare  a  mixture  of  20  kilograms  of  ferrous 
sulphate,  5  kilograms  of  bichromate  of  potash,  15 — 18 
litres  of  sulphuric  acid  168®  Tw.,  60 — 70  litres  of  water. 
Add  5  litres  of  this  mixture  to  500  litres  of  water,  and 
work  the  cotton  in  the  solution  for  three-quarters  of  an 
hour  at  75 °C.  ;  then  wash  well,  boil  with  soap,  and  dry. 

Another  method,  depending  for  its  ej05cacy  upon  the 
optical  effect  that  a  mixture  of  violet  and  green  appears 
blue,  is  to  dye  the  black  in  a  weak  solution  of  Methyl 
Violet  This  violet  is  lixed,  it  is  supposed,  by  reason  of 
the  cotton  itself  having  been  partially  oxidised  and 
changed  into  oxycellulose  during  the  dyeing  process. 

Two  other  methods  of  producing  Aniline  Black  on 
cotton,  though  not  practically  employed,  possess  sufficient 
interest  to  deserve  mention.  One  is  that  borrowed  from 
the  method  so  successful  in  the  printing  of  calico  with 
Aniline  Black.  It  is  based  upon  oxidising  the  aniline 
salt  by  means  of  potassium  chlorate  in  the  presence  of 
vanadium.  The  cotton  is  impregnated  with  a  somewhat 
concentrated  solution  containing  5 — 20  per  cent,  of  aniline 
hydrochloride  (according  to  the  intensity  and  fastness  of  the 
black  required),  2 — 10  per  cent,  of  potassium  chlorate, 
and  a  very  minute  quantity  of  vanadium  chloride  (not 
more  than  -^^  of  the  weight  of  aniline  hydrochloride 
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employed).  After  wringing  out  the  excess  of  liquid,  the 
colour  is  developed  by  hanging  the  cotton  in  an  ageing 
stove  heated  to  25° — 30°  C,  and  in  which  the  air  is  kept 
slightly  moist  by  admitting  a  little  steam.  The  chief 
defect  of  this  process  is  that  an  uneven  colour  is  liable  to 
be  produced,  since  the  oxidation  will  take  place  unequally 
if  there  is  a  partial  drying  of  the  fibres,  or  an  unequal 
exposure  of  the  fibres  to  the  air. 

The  other  method  referred  to  is  that  proposed  by  Gop- 
pelsroeder,  in  which  a  vat  of  reduced  Aniline  Black  is  made, 
the  cotton  being  then  dyed  in  it  just  as  in  an  indigo-vat. 

The  Aniline  Black  is  first  prepared  separately,  namely, 
by  heating  a  solution  containing  aniline  hydrochloride, 
potassium  chlorate,  ammonium  chloride,  and  copper 
sulphate.  The  black  pigment  thus  produced  is  punfied 
by  boiling  with  water,  and  afterwards  with  alcohol.  It 
is  then  heated  with  a  solution  of  caustic  potash,  and  the 
colour-base  of  the  black  thus  liberated  is  washed,  dried, 
and  dissolved  in  fuming  sulphuric  acid.  This  solution  is 
poured  into  cold  water,  and  the  greenish-black  precipi- 
tate thus  produced  is  dissolved  in  caustic  alkali,  and 
reduced  by  heating  with  the  addition  of  glucose, 
hydrosulphite  of  soda,  or  zinc  powder.  Ferrous  sulphate 
and  lime  are  inoperative.  If  cotton  be  steeped  in  the 
brownish-yellow  solution  thus  obtained,  and  then  exposed 
to  the  air,  it  acquires  gradually  a  blue  colour.  By 
submitting  this  colour  to  a  supplementary  oxidation 
(see  p.  394)  it  changes  to  a  light  grey  or  deep  black, 
according  to  the  concentration  of  the  vat.  A  judicious 
combination  of  the  aniline  black  vat  with  an  indigo- vat 
may  yield  very  fast  deep  blues. 

On  account  of  its  great  fastness.  Aniline  Black  is  ex- 
tremely serviceable  for  dyeing  unspun  cotton,  intended 
to  be  mixed  with  loose  wool  previous  to  spinning ;  it 
may  also  be  associated  with  Logwood  black,  since  chromic 
oxide  is  precipitated  on  the  fibre  along  with  the  Aniline 
Black,  in  sufficient  quantity  to  sei*ve  as  a  mordant  for 
dyeing  subsequently  in  a  Logwood  bath.     If  necessary, 
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an  aAdhionsA  Baddening  with  acetate  of  iron  nuij  also 
take  i>htce. 

841.  Application  to  Wool  and  SUk, — ^At  the  present 
time  these  fibres,  especiallj  the  former,  cannot  be  dyed 
■ati^Cactorilv  with  Aniline  Black.  It  would  appear  as  if 
the  reducing  action  of  the  fibres  themselves  hindered  the 
oxidation  of  the  aniline  salt  Better  results  are  said  to 
Ije  obtained  if  the  fibres  are  previously  oxidised  by  im- 
mersing them  for  some  time  either  in  a  weak  solution  of 
jiemmnganate  of  potash,  or  in  a  dilute  solution  of  bleach- 
ing powder  to  which  hydrochloric  acid  has  been  added. 
After  this  preliminary  process,  the  wool  or  silk  is  washed 
and  dyed  by  a  process  exactly  analogous  to  the  one  de- 
scriljed  for  dyeing  cotton. 

842.  Naphthylamine  Violet. — This  colouring  matter, 
derived  from  naphthylamine  hydrochloride  in  a  manner 
similar  to  that  by  which  Aniline  Black  is  obtained,  must 
also  \}ii  produced  upon  the  fibre  itsell  It  gives  a  dull 
greyish-  or  brownish-violet  on  cotton,  which  is  not  quite 
so  fast  as  Aniline  Black.  It  does  not  appear  to  be  used  in 
practice  by  the  dyer.  Reference  has  already  been  made 
to  the  dyeing  of  manganese-brown  cotton  with  naph- 
thylamine salt. 

{(l)  Aniline  Colowrs  containim/  Sulphwr, 

848.  Aldehyde  Oreen  [O22H27N3S2O].— This  colouring 

matter,  now  seldom  used,  is  invariably  prepared  by  the 
dyer  hirnHcIf,  by  the  action  of  aldehyde  upon  a  solution 
q\  Magenta  dissolved  in  strong  sulphuric  acid ;  the  blue 
solution  thus  obtained  is  then  poured  into  a  boiling  solu- 
tion of  thiosulphato  of  soda.  The  acid  solution  is  filtered, 
and  sliould  be  at  once  used  for  dyeing  silk  or  wool, 
since  it  decomposes  on  long  standing.  It  is  not  applic- 
able to  cotton. 

(  CeH3N(CH3)a 

844.  Methylene  Blue.    N  {  >s 

I    i  CeH3-N(CH3)a-Cl 
Mothylono  Blue,  a  derivative  of  dimethyl-aniline,  is  sold 
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as  a  zinc  double  salt  in  the  form  of  powder.  It  is  princi- 
pally used  in  cotton-dyeing,  and  gives  a  greenish  blue, 
much  valued  on  account  of  its  great  fastness  to  soap  and 
also,  it  is  said,  to  light.  For  silk^  and  wool-dyeing  it  has 
less  importance ;  since  on  these  fibres  it  is  not  fast  to 
light  nor  is  it  so  bright  as  other  blues. 

Application  to  Cotton, — The  cotton  is  prepared  with 
tannic  acid  and  tartar  emetic,  then  washed  and  dyed  in  a 
separate  bath  containing  Methylene  Blue  solution.  The 
addition  to  the  dye-bath  of  a  small  quantity  of  carbonate 
of  soda  or  ammonia  is  beneficiaL  Enter  the  cotton  cold, 
and  raise  the  temperature  gradually  to  100*^  C. 

For  dark  indigo-blue  shades  the  tartar  emetic  may  be 
substituted  by  nitrate  of  iron. 

Application  to  Wool. — Add  to  the  dye-bath  the  requisite 
amount  of  colour  in  solution  (0*5 — 5  per  cent.)  and  1 — 2 
per  cent,  of  carbonate  of  soda  (crystals)  or  ammonia.  Enter 
the  wool  cold,  and  raise  the  temperature  gradually  to 
100^  C.  in  the  course  of  half  an  hour,  and  boil  half  an 
hour  longer.  The  dye-bath  cannot  be  exhausted.  Excess 
of  sodium  carbonate  is  injurious. 

Ethylene  Blue. — ^This  colouring  matter  is  applied 
like  Methylene  Blue,  and  has  similar  properties.  It  is 
prepared  from  diethyl-aniline. 


CHAPTER   XVIL 

QUINOLINE  COLOURING  MATTERS. 

845.  Flavaniline  (Meister,  Lucius,  and  Briining) 

[CjHsNCCHa)  'C^^{1^K^)  -HCl]. 

This  basic  yellow  colouring  matter,  derived  from 
acetanilide,  is  the  hydrochloride  of  the  quinoline  base 
flavaniline.  It  is  applied  to  cotton,  wool,  and  silk,  in 
the  same  manner  as  Magenta.     On  wool  the  colour  is 
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developed  a  little  by  passing  the  dyed  material  throagh 
dilate  sulpharic  acid.  Brighter  colours  are  obtained  on 
wool  mordanted  with  thiosnlphate  of  soda  according  to 
the  method  employed  when  dyeing  with  Methyl  Green. 
Flavaniline  yellow  is  not  fast  to  light* 

Flavaniline  S  is  an  alkali  salt  of  the  solphonic  acid 
of  the  flavaniline  base.  It  is  applied  to  wool  and  silk  in 
an  acid  bath. 

Qtunoline  Blue  [CogHj^XoI], — ^This  disused  colour- 
ing matter,  also  called  Cyanine,  is  applied  to  cotton,  wool, 
and  silk  in  the  same  manner  as  Magenta^  The  colours  it 
yields  are  very  fugitive  towards  light. 

Qninoline  Yellow  (Act  GeselL  Farben  Fabrik,  Berlin). 
— ^This  colouring  matter  is  the  sodium  salt  of  the  sul- 
phonic  acid  of  quinoline  -  phthalein.  It  gives  a  pure 
yellow  colour,  and  is  applied  in  an  acid  dye-bath  in  the 
same  manner  as  other  sulphonic  acid  colouring  matters. 


CHAPTER   XVIII. 

PHENOL  COLOURING  MATTERS. 

(a)  Nitro  Compounds, 

846.  Picric  Acid  [CeH2(NO,)30H].— This  colouring 
m9.tter  is  tri-nitro-phenol ;  it  is  used  only  in  silk-  and 
wool-dyeing.  Cotton  has  no  attraction  for  it,  and  although 
it  may  be  fixed  on  this  fibre  by  means  of  albumen,  the. 
method  has  no  practical  value.  The  animal  fibres,  on  the 
contrary,  readily  take  up  Picric  Acid  from  an  acid  solution. 

It  gives  a  clear  bright  yellow,  free  from  any  tinge  of 
orange ;  indeed,  when  compared  with  most  other  yellows 
it  appears  to  have  a  greenish  hue. 

Application  to  Wool.  —  Dye  for  J — 1  hour  at 
60"— 100°  C.  with  1—4  per  cent,  of  Picric  Acid,  with  the 
addition  of  2 — 4  per  cent,  of  sulphuric  acid,  168®  Tw. 
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(Sp.  Gr.  1'84).  The  bath  must  be  preserved,  since  it 
cannot  be  exhausted. 

By  repeated  washing  with  water  only,  it  is  possible 
to  remove  nearly  the  whole  of  the  colour  from  the  dyed 
fibre.  It  does  not  stand  milling  well,  both  on  this  ac- 
count and  because  the  colour  becomes  brownish  under 
the  influence  of  alkalis. 

It  is  also  not  a  good  dye  for  the  woollen  part  of 
mixed  goods  (wool  and  cotton),  since  it  comes  off  in  the 
tannin  bath  used  for  preparing  the  cotton.  It  is  fre- 
quently employed  for  the  production  of  compound 
colours,  e.g.,  with  Methyl  Green  and  with  Indigo  Carmine 
for  yellowish  greens,  with  Acid  Violet  for  olive,  &c. 

A  noteworthy  feature  of  Picric  Acid  yellow  is  that  on 
exposure  to  light  it  rapidly  becomes  darker,  acquiring  a 
dull  orange  colour,  which  does  not  readily  fade. 

Application  to  Silk. — Dye  with  0*5 — 1  per  cent,  of 
Picric  Acid  in  a  bath  slightly  acidified  with  sulphuric 
acid,  with  or  without  the  addition  of  "  boiled-off "  liquor. 
The  colour  marks  off  on  paper,  if  submitted  to '  pressure 
for  some  time.  The  compound  colours  dyed  with  Picric 
Acid  and  Methyl  Violet  are  fluorescent. 

The  method  of  dyeing  a  weighted  yellow  on  silk  by 
flrst  preparing  the  fibre  with  lead  acetate,  and  then  dyeing 
with  Picric  Acid,  is  not  to  be  recommended,  since  the 
colour  blackens  in  the  presence  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen, 
and  the  picrate  of  lead  causes  the  silk,  when  ignited,  to 
bum  like  touch-paper. 

847.  Phenyl  Brown. — This  colouring  matter,  which 
consists  of  a  mixture  of  dinitrophenol  CeH8(N03)2*OH 
with  an  amorphous  brown  substance,  is  not  now  used  in 
dyeing  to  any  very  large  extent.  It  is  not  applicable  to 
cotton. 

Application  to  Wool. — It  gives  nice  brown  shades, 
which  are  said  to  be  very  fast  to  light. 

Dye  in  a  bath  slightly  acidified  with  sulphuric  acid. 
If  the  wool  is  boiled  with  bichromate  of  potash  after  dye- 
ing, the  colour  assumes  a  redder  tone. 
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Application  to  Silk. — Dye  in  a  bath  slightly  acidified 
with  sulphuric  acid. 

848.  Victoria  Yellow  [C«H2(CH3)(NO,),-OK].— This 
colouring  matter  is  the  potassium  salt  of  dinitro-/>- 
cresoL  The  dyes  it  yields  are  so  very  fugitive  that  it  is 
now  no  longer  employed. 

It  is  applied  to  wool  and  silk  in  the  same  way  as 
Picric  Acid. 

349.  Campobello  Yellow  [CioHg(N02)ONa].— This 
colouring  matter  is  the  sodium  salt  of  a-nitro-a-naph- 
thol ;  it  was  formeriy  also  sold  as  French  Yellow  and 
Chryseinic  Acid.  It  is  applied  in  the  same  way  as 
Naphthol  Yellow,  and  gives  similar  shades. 

It  is  applicable  only  to  silk  and  wool,  but  the  colour 
is  neither  fast  to  light  nor  to  washing. 

860.  Naphthol  Yellow  [CioH5(NOj)j-ONa  +  HjO].— 
This  colouring  matter  is  the  sodium  or  calcium  salt  of 
dinitro-a-naphthol ;  it  is  also  known  by  the  following 
names  :  Martius  Yellow,  Manchester  Yellow,  Golden  Yel- 
low, Saflfron  Yellow,  Primrose,  Naphthaline  Yellow,  &c. 

It  is  applicable  only  to  silk  and  wool,  but,  since  it 
is  volatile  even  at  low  temperatures,  it  has  the  defect  of 
marking  off. 

Application  to  Wool — Dye  in  an  acid  fcath  for  1  hour 
with  0-5 — 3  percent,  of  colouring  matter  and  3 — 6  per  cent 
of  sulphuric  acid,  168°  Tw.  (Sp.  Gr.  1-84).  Enter  the  wool 
at  40°  C,  and  heat  gradually  to  100°  0.  If  desirable,  one 
may  also  acidify  with  5 — 10  per  cent,  of  alum  instead  of 
sulphuric  acid.  According  to  the  amount  of  colouring  mat- 
ter employed,  the  colour  varies  from  a  pale  lemon-yellow  to 
a  deep  and  brilliant  orange-yellow.  It  is  not  fast  to  light, 
and  is  not  suitable  for  goods  which  have  to  be  milled. 

Application  to  Silk. — It  is  applied  in  the  same  manner 
as  Picric  Acid. 

851.  Naphthol  Yellow  8  (basp). 

This  colouring  matter  is  the  sodium  salt  of  the  sulphonic 
acid  of  Naphthol  Yellow;   it  is  used  only  in  silk-  and 
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wool-dyeing.  It  is  very  much  faster  to  washing  than 
either  Picric  Acid  or  Naphthol  Yellow.  It  is  not  volatile 
on  steaming,  and  does  not  mark  off. 

352.  New  Yellow  (F.  Baeyer  &  Co.) 

[CioHa-NOa-OKSOsK] 

is  the  potassium  salt  of  the  nitro  derivative  of  /3-naphthol- 
a-monosulphonic  acid.  It  is  applied  in  the  same  way  as 
Naphthol  Yellow  S. 

Application  to  Wool. — The  method  of  dyeing  is  the 
same  as  with  Naphthol  Yellow,  and  similar  shades  are 
produced.  The  colour  is  not  fast  to  light.  The  addition 
of  a  small  percentage  of  stannic  chloride  to  the  dye-bath 
adds  brilliancy  to  the  colour. 

Application  to  Silk — Dye  in  a  bath  slightly  acidified 
with  sulphuric  acid,  and  without  the  addition  of  "  boiled- 
off "  liquor  or  soap. 

358.  Palatine  Orange  (basf),  [Ci2H4(N02)4(ONH4)2]. 
— ^This  colouring  matter  is  the  ammonium  salt  of  tetra- 
nitro-y-diphenol.  It  is  applied  to  wool  and  silk  in  a  bath 
acidulated  with  sulphuric  or  acetic  acid. 

354.  Heliochrysin  [CioH3(N02)40Na].— This  colouring 
matter  is  the  sodium  salt  of  tetra-nitro-naphthol,  it  is  also 
known  as  Sun  Gold.  It  gives  fine  orange  shades  on  wool 
and  silk,  but  it  is  not  fast  to  light,  and  has  scarcely  been 
employed  in  practice. 

355.  Aurantia  [N(CeH2(N02)s)2NHJ.— This  orange 
colouring  matter  is  the  ammonium  salt  of  hexa-nitro- 
diphenyl-amine ;  it  is  also  known  as  Imperial  Yellow,  and 
is  only  applicable  to  wool  and  silk. 

Dye  in  a  bath  very  slightly  acidified  with  sulphuric 
acid.  Contact  of  the  solution  with  metallic  surfaces 
must  be  avoided,  since  these  render  the  solution  brown. 
Only  glass  or  wooden  vessels  should  be  employed  for  dis- 
solving or  dyeing. 

It  has  been  stated  that  Aurantia  has  decidedly 
poisonous  properties,  and  occasions  skin  eruptions,  but 
opinion  still  seems  to  be  divided  on  this  point. 

A  A 
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35ft  Quivd  recently  C.  Love  has  iiitji»diioed  a  new 
\Aae  aind  a  rellov  dve,  termed  respevtirelT  Axmo-  and 
Aaro-pfaeDvlene,  which  are  said  to  yield  oodoiDS  fast  to 
light  and  soap.  Both  are  derired  fixMn  ^e  disused  blue 
ookmring  matter  Amiin  Auro-phenjlene  is  a  nitro- 
derivative. 

(b)  Colouring  JlcUiers  prodwoed  by  the  Action  <^  Siirous 

Acid  on  PhenoU. 

357.  Besorein  Blue  [C«H/srH,)Br.X,0^]  (I).— This 
colouring  matter,  also  known  as  Fluorescent  Blue,  is  the 
ammonium  salt  of  hexa-brom-diazo-resomfin.  It  is  appUo- 
able  to  wool  and  silk  only,  more  particularly  the  latter. 

8ilk  dyed  ynih  this  colour  is  remarkable  for  its  reddish 
fluorescence,  the  red  colour  appearing  very  prominently 
by  gas-light.  It  is  said  to  be  fast  to  light,  washing, 
and  acids.  When  used  in  combination  with  other 
colouring  matters  it  gives  pleasing  shades,  all  possessing 
fluorescence. 

Application  to  Silk, — Dye  in  a  bath  containing  "boiled- 
off"  liqtior  or  soap,  and  neutralised  with  acetic  acid. 
Brighten  in  a  cold  bath  slightly  acidified  with  tartaric  or 
sulphuric  acid. 

358.  Naphthol  Green  (L.  Cassella  &  Co.) 

[C^H^OTSNFeJC?). 
— ^This  colouring  matter  is  the  iron  compound  of  nitroso- 
nHplithol-mono-sulphonic  acid.  It  gives  an  olive-green 
colour  on  wool,  remarkable  for  its  fastness  to  light.  The 
colour  also  bears  the  action  of  milling  with  soap  fairly 
well,  but  it  is  much  impoverished  by  the  action  of  car- 
bonate of  soda. 

Naphthol  Green  is  not  ai)plicable  in  cotton-dyeing. 

Application  to  Wool. — Dye  at  100°  C.  with  the  addi- 
tion of  2 — 3  per  cent,  of  sulphuric  acid  168°  Tw.  (Sj). 
Or.  1*04),  20  per  cent  of  sodium  sulphate,  and  10  per 
cent,  of  ferrous  sulphate.  It  is  very  useful  for  producing 
compound  shades  in  conjunction  with  other  colouring 
matters  which  are  applied  in  an  acid  bath. 
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(c)  Roaolic  Acid  Colours. 
359.  Aurin.    C \ C6H4OH 

This  colouring  matter  in  its  commercial  form  is  also  called 
Yellow  Corallin. 

What  is  known  as  Red  Corallin  or  Peony  Red  is  pro- 
duced from  Yellow  Corallin  by  the  action  of  ammonia  on 
it  at  high  temperatures.  Owing  to  the  extreme  fugitive- 
ness  to  light,  soap,  and  acids,  of  the  colours  they  yield, 
these  colouring  matters  are  seldom  employed  in  dyeing. 
Silk  and  wool  may  be  dyed  in  a  weak  soap  bath,  heating 
it  gradually  to  the  boiling  point  j  brighten  the  silk  with 
tartaric  acid.  They  are  still  used  by  the  calico  and 
woollen  printer. 

{d)  Phihaleina, 


360.  Pluorescem.    CiCgHsOHf" 

I  CC6H4CO-0 


Fluorescein  dyes  wool  and  silk  yellow  in  a  slightly 
acidulated  bath ;  but  it  is  scarcely  used  in  dyeing, 
because  it  does  not  give  fast  colours,  and  these  are 
8ur]>assed  in  beauty  of  tint  by  those  yielded  by  other  yellow 
colouring  matters.  Its  sodium  compound,  known  under 
the  name  of  Urauin,  is  applied  in  the  same  manner. 


361.  Chrysolin.     C^CgHgONa      \^ 

I   (CeH4C0'0 


L 

This  colouring  matter  is  the  sodium  salt  of  benzyl- 
fluorescein.  It  dyes  wool  and  silk  in  a  neutral  bath, 
although  a  better  result  is  obtained  by  previously  mor- 
danting with  alum.  The  yellow  colour  produced  is  similar 
to  that  given  by  Turmeric,  but  it  is  said  to  be  faster  to 
light.  In  cotton-dyeing  it  may  be  used  for  topping  Quer- 
citron Bark  yellow. 
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862.  Eosina — ^There  are  quite  a  number  of  red 
colouring  matters  belonging  to  the  class  of  eosins.  They 
differ  from  each  other  both  in  their  composition  and  the 
shade  they  produca 

CCgHBraOK^^ 
Eosin  J  (soluble  in  water).     C  <  CgHBro-OK  j  ^ 

This  is  the  potassium  salt  of  tetra-brom-fluorescem.  It 
dyes  a  yellowish-pink  shade. 

Eosin  B  (soluble  in  water)  is  an  alkali  salt  of  tetra- 
iodo-iiuorescein,  and  dyes  a  bluish-pink  shade.  It  is  also 
known  by  the  names  Erythrosin,  Pyrosin  B  (P.  Monnet), 
and  Soluble  Primrose  (Durand  and  Huguenin). 

Aureosin  (Willm,  B.  &  Girard)  is  a  chlorinated 
fluorescein. 

Bubeosin  (Willm,  B.  &  Girard)  is  a  niti-o-chlor- 
fluorescein. 

Eosin  BN  (basf),  also  called  Safrosin  (Soc.  ChenL  Ind., 
Basle),  is  a  brom-nitro-fluorescein. 

Lut^ienne  (Poirrier)  is  a  mixture  of  brom-nitro- 
fluorescein,  with  di-  and  tetra-nitro-fluorescein  or  Poir- 
rier's  Orange  2. 

Nopalin  and  Imperial  Red  contain  dinitro-naphthol 
mixed  with  brom-nitro-fluorescein. 

Coccin  is  a  mixture  of  Aurantia  with  brom-nitro- 
fluorescein, 

Eosin  (soluble  in  alcohol)  is  the  potassium  salt  of 
tetra-brom-fluorescein-methyl  or  ethyl-ether.  It  bears 
also  such  names  as  Methyl-eosin,  Ethyl-eosin,  Primrose 
(soluble  in  alcohol),  Eose  JB,  Erythrin,  Methyl-erythrin, 
^c. 

The  methyl  compound  gives  yellower  shades  than  the 
ethyl  compound.  Both  give  better  and  brighter  shades 
than  the  ordinary  eosins,  which  they  have  largely  dis- 
placed in  silk-dyeing. 

Rose  Bengal  is  the  sodium  salt  of  tetra-iodo-dichlor- 
fluorescein. 
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Phloxin  (P.  Monnet  k  Co.)  is  the  potassium  salb  of 
tetra^brom-dichlor-fluorescein, 

Gyanosin  (P.  Monnet  &  Co.)  is  the  potassium  salt  of 
the  methyl-ether  of  Phloxin. 

The  eosins  may  be  used  in  cotton-,  wool-,  or  silk-dye- 
ing, and  yield  bright  shades,  which  vary  from  yellowish- 
scarlet  to  bluish-crimson.  The  yellowest  shade  is  given 
by  Eosin  J  or  G,  then  follow  Methyl  and  Ethyl-eosin, 
Eosin  B,  Phloxin,  and  Safrosin.  The  bluest  shade  is 
given  by  Rose  Bengal  Cyanosin,  Phloxin,  and  others 
are  sold,  however,  in  different  shades,  and  are  marked 
accordingly  with  J,  R,  or  B.  Safrosin  is  not  quite  so 
bright  on  silk  as  some  of  the  other  blue  shades,  but  on 
wool  it  gives  a  good  full  and  bright  colour. 

The  eosins  soluble  in  alcohol  give  brighter  shades 
than  those  soluble  in  water,  but,  apart  from  the  cost  of 
the  alcohol  required,  they  cannot  always  be  used,  because 
the  strong  yellowish  fluorescence  which  they  give  is  some- 
times not  desirable. 

Application  of  Eosins  to  Cotton, — Cotton  has  natur- 
ally no  attraction  for  the  eosins,  but  since  they  form 
lakes  with  metallic  oxides  (especially  protoxides),  it  is 
possible  to  dye  this  fibre  if  it  is  previously  mordanted 
with  some  metallic  salt.  The  mordants  employed  are 
those  of  zinc  and  lead.     Aluminium  salts  are  also  used. 

Impregnate  the  cotton  with  a  cold  or  tepid  solution  of 
sulphated  oil,  100  grams  per  litre ;  wring  out,  dry  and 
steam ;  then  work  in  aluminium  acetate  at  8°  Tw. 
(Sp.  Gr.  1-04)  for  half  an  hour,  steep  1 — 2  hours  longer, 
and  wring  out.  Dye  in  a  fresh  bath  of  Eosin  solution 
acidified  with  5 — 10  per  cent,  of  alum.  Enter  the  cotton 
at  45°  C,  and  allow  the  bath  to  cool  gradually  during  the 
dyeing  process. 

A  strong  and  hot  solution  of  soap  may  be  substituted 
for  the  sulphated  oil,  and  a  solution  of  nitrate  acetate  or 
basic  acetate  of  lead  at  5°  Tw.  (Sp.  Gr.  1*025)  may 
replace  the  aluminium  acetate.  The  colours  thus  obtained 
have  a  yellow  tone. 
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Very  good  bluish  shades  are  produced  by'  impregna- 
ting the  cotton  with  the  lead  solution,  then  drying  and 
dyeing  in  Eosin  solution. 

The  use  of  a  lead  salt  has  the  disadvantage  that  the 
colour  is  blackened  if  exposed  to  an  atmosphere  con- 
taining sulphuretted  hydrogen.  The  dye  thus  obtained 
is  naturally  of  a  poisonous  character. 

Application  to  Wool. — Dye  with  0*5 — 2  per  cent,  of 
Eosin,  with  the  addition  of  5^10  per  cent,  of  sJum.  Enter 
the  wool  at  40°  C,  and  raise  the  temperature  gradually  to 
100°  C.  in  the  course  of  an  hour.  If  the  bath  is  acidified 
with  acetic  or  sulphuric  acid  instead  of  alum,  the  shades 
produced  are  not  so  bright,  but  the  wool  is  less  harsh. 
With  Erythrosin  the  temperature  of  the  dye-bath  must 
be  kept  below  the  boiling  point. 

The  water  used  should  be  as  free  from  lime  as 
possible,  otherwise  it  causes  precipitation  and  loss  of 
colouring  matter.  If  lime  is  present,  neutralise  it  with 
acetic  acid  before  dyeing. 

Application  to  Silk. — Dye  in  a  bath  slightly  acidified 
with  acetic  or  sulphuric  acid,  with  or  without  the  addition 
of  "boiled-ofi*"  liquor.  Wash  and  brighten  with  acetic 
or  tartaric  acid.  Add  the  colour  solution  gi-adually,  and 
heat  slowly  to  60°  C. 


363.  aallein.      C<; 


PIT  \^^ 

y 

Ce^a  I  OH 
^C6H4CO-0 


This  fine  purple  colouiing  matter,  sometimes  called 
Anthracene  Violet,  is  derived  from  phthalic  anhydride 
and  pyrogallol.  It  is  sold  in  the  form  of  a  radish- 
brown  powder  or  a  10  per  cent,  paste,  not  very  soluble 
in  cold  water,  but  readily  so  in  hot.  It  ought  to  be 
much  more  used  than  it  is,  since  it  gives  fine  purple 
shades  on  cotton,  wool,  and  silk,  which  are  tolerably  fast 
both  to  light  and  soap. 
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Application  to  Cotton.  —  Prepare  the  cotton  with 
aluminium,  chromium,  or  iron  mordants  in  the  usual 
manner,  and  dye  in  a  separate  bath  with  Gallem.  The 
whole  process  is  identical  with  that  used  in  dyeing  with 
Alizarin,  Logwood,  or  other  polygenetic  colouring  matter. 

All  the  mordants  yield  purple  colours,  those  obtained 
by  the  use  of  chromium  and  iron  being  bluish,  those  of 
tin  reddish,  and  those  of  aluminium  intermediate  in  tone. 
All  the  colours  may  be  regarded  as  fast  to  light  and  soap. 

Application  to  Wool, — Mordant  the  wool  with  2  per 
cent,  of  bichromate  of  potash.  The  addition  of  sulphuric 
acid  even  to  the  extent  of  1  per  cent,  is  injurious,  and 
dulls  the  colour.  Dye  in  a  separate  bath  with  10 — 20 
per  cent,  of  Gallem  paste,  containing  10  per  cent,  of  solid 
matter.  Enter  the  wool  cold,  and  raise  the  temperature 
gradually  to  the  boiling  point.  The  shade  thus  produced 
is  bluish-purple  or  violet. 

With  aluminiitm  mordant  a  much  redder  and  brighter 
purple  is  given.  Mordant  with  6 — 8  per  cent,  of  alumi- 
nium sulphate  and  4 — 5  per  cent,  of  cream  of  tartar. 
With  the  addition  of  1 — 2  per  cent,  of  acetate  of  lime 
(solid),  the  shade  is  somewhat  more  intense  and  slightly 
brighter.  The  addition  of  chalk  to  the  dye-bath  is  not  to 
be  recommended,  even  with  2  per  cent,  the  colour  is  much 
deteriorated.  With  iron  mordants  Gallein  gives  a  deep 
violet  colour.  Use  8  per  cent,  of  ferrous  sulphate  and  5 
per  cent,  of  tartar. 

All  the  above  Gallein  colours  are  specially  adapted 
for  goods  which  have  to  be  milled.  The  chromium  mor- 
dant is  the  most  generally  useful  of  those  mentioned. 

Silk  is  dyed  in  the  same  way  as  with  Alizarin  (p.  456). 

364.  CoBrulein  C.hA  >o 

(  COCgH{OH)0 
This    green  colouring  matter,   also  called  Anthracene 
Green,  is  derived  from  Gallein  by  the  action  of  sulphuric 
acid  at  a  high  temperature.     It  is  sold  in  two  forms, 
either  as  a  thick  black  paste  (Coerulein  paste)  containing 
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10 — 20  per  cent,  of  Ccerulein,  or  as  a  black  powder.  The 
former  is  more  or  less  insoluble  in  water,  and  requires 
in  most  cases  the  addition  of  bisulphite  of  soda  to  render 
it  soluble.  The  latter,  known  as  Ccerulein  S,  is  soluble 
in  water,  and  is  indeed  a  compound  of  Ceerulein  with 
bisulphite  of  soda  [CaoH80,'2NaH[S03] ;  this  form  is  the 
one  most  easily  applied. 

At  the  present  time  Coerulem  is  mostly  employed 
in  calico-printing  for  producing  very  fast  olive-green 
shades.  The  colours  it  yields  both  on  cotton  and  on  wool 
are  remarkable  for  their  fastness  to  light,  acids,  alkalis, 
&c.,  and  whenever  its  price  permits,  it  will  find  an  exten- 
sive use  in  the  dyeing  of  these  materials.  Whatever  the 
mordant  used,  only  different  shades  of  olive-green  are 
obtained. 

Application  to  Cotton,  —  If  insoluble  Ccerulein  is 
heated  with  a  mixture  of  caustic  alkali  (NHg)  and  zinc 
powder,  a  brownish-red  solution  of  the  reduction  product 
Ccerulin  is  obtained,  which  on  exposure  to  air  imme- 
diately becomes  green  again,  with  precipitation  of  the 
original  Coerulein.  This  brownish-red  liquid  or  "Cceru- 
lein-vat  *'  as  it  might  be  termed,  may  be  used  for  dyeing 
after  the  manner  of  the  indigo- vat. 

If  the  soluble  Coerulein  S  is  employed,  the  cotton 
must  be  previously  prepared  with  aluminium,  chromium, 
iron,  or  tin  mordant,  according  to  the  usual  methods,  and 
then  dyed  in  a  simple  solution  of  the  colouring  matter. 
Care  should  be  taken  to  begin  dyeing  at  a  low  temper- 
ature, and  to  raise  it  very  gradually  to  100°  C.  During 
the  dyeing  process  sulphurous  acid  is  given  off,  and  the 
liquid  becomes  green  and  alkaline.  The  water  employed 
should  be  free  from  salts  of  lime  and  other  alkaline 
earths,  since  these  produce  insoluble  lakes  with  Coerulem. 
The  insoluble  form  of  Coerulem  may  be  applied  in  the  same 
way,  if  bisulphite  of  soda  is  added  to  the  bath  to  render 
it  soluble,  but  the  results  are  not  quite  so  satisfactory. 

Application  to  WooL — On  wool  the  most  generally 
useful  mordant  is  bichromate  of  potash. 
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Mordant  the  wool  with  2  per  cent,  of  bichromate  of 
potash  and  0*7  per  cent,  of  sulphuric  acid,  168°  Tw. 
(Sp.  Gr.  1-84).  Without  sulphuric  acid  the  colour  is 
slightly  paler.  Dye  in  a  separate  bath  containing  only 
Coerule'ia  S.  Enter  the  wool  cold,  and  raise  the  temper- 
ature very  gi'adually  (say  in  the  course  of  half  an  hour)  to 
60°  C.  Dye  at  this  temperature  for  about  one  hour,  then 
heat  gradually  in  the  course  of  half  an  "hour  to  100°  C,  and 
boil  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour.  The  addition  to  the  dye-bath, 
during  the  last  quarter  of  an  hour,  of  1 — 2  per  cent,  of 
chalk,  makes  the  shade  bluer,  but  generally  speaking  the 
addition  of  chalk  or  calcium  acetate  to  the  bath  is  to  be 
avoided.  With  2  per  cent,  of  Ooerulem  S  a  pale  sage- 
green  is  obtained,  with  5  per  cent,  a  medium  olive-green, 
and  with  10  per  cent,  a  very  dark  green,  almost  black. 
These  colours  may  be  used  instead  of  indigo-greens, 
being  equally  fast  to  light,  milling,  &c. 

With  aluminium  mordant  shades  can  be  obtained 
which  are  somewhat  bluer  or  greyer  than  with  bichro- 
mate of  potash,  but  they  are  very  apt  to  be  uneven. 

With  iron  mordant  dirty  olive  and  olive-black  shades 
are  obtained.  Use  4  per  cent,  of  ferrous  sulphate  and  8 
per  cent,  of  cream  of  tartar,  and  dye  with  0*5 — 10  per 
cent,  of  Coerulein  S. 

If  wool  is  mordanted  with  an  amount  of  pure  stannic 
cMoride  equivalent  to  5  per  cent.  SnCl,'2H20  (tin-crystals), 
it  needs  the  addition  of  40  per  cent,  of  cream  of  tartar 
to  yield  a  normal  bluish -green  colour,  when  dyed  afterwards 
with  5  per  cent,  of  Coerulein  S ;  but  it  is  remarkable  that 
even  without  the  addition  of  any  tartar  a  full  greyish- 
black  colour  is  obtained.  (With  the  majority  of  poly- 
genetic  colouring  matters,  stannic  chloride  is  an  unsatis- 
factory mordant.)  With  5  per  cent,  of  Coerulein  S,  the 
colour  is  perhaps  too  much  like  a  bad  black  to  be  of 
general  use,  but  with  0*5 — 2  per  cent,  very  pleasing 
greys  are  obtained. 

Another  method  of  dyeing  with  Coerulein  is  to  boil 
the  wool  with  its  sodium  carbonate  solution  for  some 
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tirvM^,  and  then  gradnallv  to  acidify  with  salphnric  acid 
in  order  to  precipitate  the  colouring  matter  within  and 
upon  the  fiVire. 

liy  mordanting  wool  with  hiehromate  of  potash  and 
djeing  with  mixtures  of  Ccerulein  S  and  Alizarin  or 
AnthrajjTirpnrin,  a  great  variety  of  fast  browns  and  olives 
are  obtained,  Ccemlein  S  may  of  conrse  be  nsed  in  the 
Mune  bath  with  all' poly  genetic  colouring  matters. 

Application  to  Silk,  —  Coerulein  has  scarcely  been 
introdnced  into  silk-dyeing,  though  it  is  capable  of  giving 
goorl  fast  shades.  Mordant  in  the  nsnal  manner  with 
alum,  dye  in  a  separate  bath  with  Ckemlein  S,  and 
brighten  with  a  solution  of  soap. 

(e)  IndophenoU. 
865.  orNaphthol  Blae  (L.  Cassella  &  Ga). 

Dimethyl-ainidopheDyl-oxy-iiaphtbylainme- 

—This  colouring  matter,  also  called  Indophenol  Blue  N,  is 
produced  by  oxidising  a  mixture  of  dimethyl-/?-phenylene- 
diamine  and  ornaphthol,  or  by  the  action  of  nitroso- 
dimethyl-aniline  on  o-naphthol.  It  gives  colours  very 
similar  to  vat-indigo  blues,  and  which  are  said  to  be 
moderately  fast  to  light.  They  are,  however,  extremely 
sensitive  to  the  action  of  acids  ;  even  weak  acids  destroy 
the  blue  colour  and  change  it  to  brown.  Indophenol 
Blue  N  is  b(itter  adapted  for  woollen-  and  calico-piinting 
than  for  dyeing. 

Under  the  influence  of  reducing  agents — e.g.^  glucosfe 
and  caustic  soda,  stannous  chloride  and  carbonate  of 
soda,  &c. — Indophenol  Blue  is  changed  into  indoplienol- 
whito,  which  is  soluble  in  pure  or  acidulated  water. 

For  the  preparation  of  indophenol-wbite,  mix  to- 
gether 10  kilos,  of  Indophenol  Blue  (paste)  and  60  litres  of 
water ;  add  30  litres  of  a  10  per  cent,  solution  of  tin 
orystttls  {HnCl5j*21IjjO),  and  heat  to  25^0.  until  reduction 
takeB  place. 
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Application  to  Cotton, — Dye  for  ten  minutes  at  40°  0. 
in  a  solution  containing  5 — 10  grams,  of  indophenol- white 
per  litre,  then  wring  out  and  wash,  and  develop  the 
colour  by  working  the  cotton  for  about  two  minutes  at 
50°  C.  in  a  dilute  solution  of  bichromate  of  potash. 
Better  colours  are  obtained  if  the  cotton  is  previously 
prepared  with  sulphated  oil. 

Application  to  Wool. — Dye  for  fifteen  minutes  at 
80°  C.  in  a  solution  of  indophenol-white,  rendered  either 
alkaline  by  the  addition  of  sodium  carbonate,  or  acid  by 
means  of  acetic  acid.  Wring  out,  wash,  and  develop  the 
colour  by  exposure  to  air,  or  by  working  the  material 
for  a  few  minutes  in  cold  dilute  solution  of  bichromate 
of  potash,  or  an  ammoniacal  solution  of  sulphate  of 
copper.  For  dark  shades  the  solution  of  indophenol- 
white  should  be  concentrated;  the  dye-bath  is  not  ex- 
hausted, and  should  always  be  preserved. 

366.  Gallocyanin  (Durand  and  Huguenin). — This 
colouring  matter,  also  called  New  Fast  Yiolet,  is 
obtained  by  the  action  of  nitroso-dimethyl-aniline  on 
tannic  acid.  In  dyeing,  it  yields  a  bluish-violet  colour 
possessing  only  moderate  brilliancy,  but  tolerably  fast  to 
the  action  of  acids,  alkalis,  and  light.  Applied  in  conjunc- 
tion with  other  colouring  matters,  it  is  useful  for  obtaining 
compound  shades. 

Application  to  Cotton, — Mordant  the  cotton  by  means 
of  an  alkaline  solution  of  chromium  oxide,  and  wash  well. 
Dye  in  a  separate  bath  with  Gallocyanin,  at  a  tempera- 
ture of  80°  0.  for  1 — 1^  hour.  Ifi  after  dyeing,  the  cotton 
is  washed,  dried,  and  steamed,  the  colour  becomes  some- 
what darker  and  faster. 

Application  to  Wool. — The  wool  may  be  dyed  without 
any  previous  preparation,  or  it  may  be  first  mordanted  in 
the  usual  manner  with  bichromate  of  potash.  Dye  in  a 
neutral  bath.  Introduce  the  wool  into  a  cold  solution, 
raise  the  temperature  gradually  to  70°  C.  in  the 
course  of  one  hour,  and  continue  dyeing  for  | — 1  hour 
longer. 
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Application  to  Silk—Dye  at  70^—80"  C.  in  a  bath 
containing  colour  solution  and  "boiled-off"  liquor.  The 
silk  may  be  previously  mordanted  with  chrome  alum, 
though  this  is  not  absolutely  necessary. 


CHAPTER  XIX. 

AZO    COLOURING    MATTERS. 

(a)  Amido-azo-colours, 
367.  Aniline  Yellow  [C«H5N  =  N-CeH,-NH,Ha]. 

Diamido-azo-benzene-hydrochloxide. 

— This  colouring  matter  is  no  longer  used  in  dyeing, 
because  the  colour  which  it  yields  is  volatile  and  not 
fast.  Cotton  has  no  attraction  for  it.  Wool  and  silk 
may  be  dyed  in  a  bath  slightly  acidified  with  acetic  acid. 

868.  Chrysoidine    [CeH5-N  =  N-CeH3(NH2)2HCl].— 

Diamido-azo-benzene-bydrochloride. 

This  colouring  matter,  much  used  in  cotton-dyeing  for 
producing  various  shades  of  orange,  is  prepared  by  the 
action  of  diazo-benzene-chloride  on  m-phenylene-diamina 
It  is  well  adapted  for  shading,  and  may  be  used  as  the 
yellow  part  in  a  number  of  compound  shades,  e.g,,  olive, 
brown,  scarlet,  &c.  Chrysoidine  FF  (L.  Cassella  &  Co.) 
is  the  corresponding  toluene  compound. 

Application  to  Cotton, — Mordant  the  cotton  with 
tannic  acid  and  tartar  emetic,  and  wash ;  dye  at  60°  C. 
in  a  solution  of  the  colouring  matter,  without  any 
further  addition.  Avoid  high  temperatures,  since  the 
colour  is  thereby  rendered  duller. 

Sometimes  the  fixing  of  the  tannic  acid  with  tartar 
emetic  may  be  omitted,  and  for  very  light  shades 
it  is  not  even  necessary  to  prepare  the  cotton  with 
tannic  acid,  since  this  fibre  seems  to  possess  naturally  a 
certain    attraction  for   Chrysoidine.     Good   shades   are 
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obtained  by  applying  Chrysoidine  to  cotton  previously 
dyed  with  Catechu,  Sumach,  &c. 

Application  to  Wool. — Dye  at  60° — 70°  C.  in  a  neutral 
bath,  or  with  the  addition  of  2 — 4  per  cent,  of  soap,  or  one 
acidified  with  alum.  These  additions  tend  to  brighten 
the  colour.  The  addition  of  sulphuric  acid  to  the  dye- 
bath  impoverishes  the  colour,  but  if,  after  dyeing  accord- 
ing to  the  above  method,  the  wool  be  worked  for  10 — 16 
minutes  in  cold  water  slightly  acidified  with  sulphuric 
acid,  the  colour  acquires  a  deeper  and  redder  hue.  Dyeing 
at  100°  0.  dulls  the  colour  considerably. 

Application  to  Silk, — Dye  at  a  temperature  of  60°  C, 
with  or  without  the  addition  of  a  little  soap  to  the 
dye-bath.  Brighten  in  a  bath  very  slightly  acidified  with 
sulphuric  acid. 

369.  Phenylene  Brown. — 

[CeH4(NH2)  -N  =  NCeH8(NH2)2'2Ha] 
Triamido-azo-benzene-hydroclUoride. 

This  colouring  matter  is  prepared  by  the  action  of  nitrous 
acid  on  m-phenylene-diamine,  and  dissolving  the  base 
thus  produced  in  hydrochloric  acid.  It  also  bears  the 
commercial  names  :  Bismarck  Brown,  Vesuvine,  Ca- 
nelle,  Manchester  Brown,  Cinnamon  Brown,  &X5. 
Bismarck  Brown  G  G  and  E  E  (L.  Cassella  &  Co.)  are 
the  pure  products  of  toluylene-diamine  and  phenylene- 
diamine  respectively. 

Application  to  Cotton. — ^Prepare  the  cotton  with 
tannic  acid  and  tartar  emetic  ;  wash  and  dye  in  a  neutral 
bath  at  50° — 60°  C.  Add  the  colour  solution  gradually. 
A  slight  addition  of  alum  to  the  dye-bath  may  sometimes 
be  made  to  modify  the  shade.  The  shades  given  by 
Bismarck  Brown  are  similar  to  those  obtained  from 
Catechu,  but,  as  a  rule,  brighter.  Light  shades  can  be 
dyed  without  previous  preparation  of  the  cotton.  Catechu 
browns  are  frequently  dyed  with  it  in  order  to  brighten 
or  modify  the  colour. 

A  great  variety  of  compound  colours  are  obtainable 
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by  using  it  along  with  other  basic  colouring  matters,  6.^., 
Magenta,  Malachite  Green,  Methyl  Violet,  Methylene 
Blue,  &c. 

Application  to  Wool. — Dye  in  a  neutral  bath.  For  a 
full  shade,  use  5 — 8  per  cent,  of  colouiing  matter.  The 
addition  of  8 — 10  per  cent,  of  alum  to  the  bath  makes 
the  shade  redder.  Enter  the  wool  at  45°  C,  and  heat 
gradually  to  100°  C. 

Application  to  Silk, — Dye  in  a  weak  soap  bath  at 
60'  C,  and  brighten  in  a  fresh  bath  slightly  acidiiied  with 
acetic  or  tartaric  acid. 

(6)  Amido-azo-sulphonic  Acids. 

370.  Past  Yellow.— 


[(SOgNa)  CeH4'N  =  N  •CeH4(NH2)  j 
tnido-azo-benzene-sodiaxn-p-salphoiiate. 


Amido 

This  colouring  matter  is  also  called  Acid  Yellow;  it  cannot 
be  used  for  dyeing  cotton.  It  is  well  adapted  for  using 
along  with  other  acid  colouring  matters  to  obtain  com- 
pound shades  on  wool  or  silk.  Employed  alone  it 
cannot  compete  with  some  other  yellows  in  brilliancy. 
The  above  compound  is  sometimes  distinguished  as  Fast 
Yellow  G,  while  Fast  Yellow  R  is  given  to  the  corre- 
sponding toluene  compound. 

Application  to  Wool. — Dye  in  an  acid  bath.  For 
0*5 — 3  per  cent,  of  colouring  matter  add  2 — 6  per  cent, 
of  sulphuric  acid,  168°  Tw.  (Sp.  Gr.  1-84).  Enter  the  wool 
at  40''  C,  and  heat  gradually  to  100°  C.  in  the  course  of 
f — 1  hour,  and  boil  for  J  hour.  If  5 — 10  per  cent,  of 
alum  be  used  instead  of  sulphuric  acid,  the  shade  given 
is  weaker  and  less  orange. 

Application  to  Silk.  —  Dye  at  a  temperature  of 
60°— 80°  C,  in  a  bath  containing  '*boiled-off"  liquor 
and  acidified  with  sulphuric  acid. 

871.  Dimethylaniline  Orange. — 

[(SOs'NH4)CeH4-N  =  N-CeH4(N(CH3)2)l 
j>Piiuethyl-ajxudo4kzo-beiizene-ainiuoniuia-p-siilpnonate. 
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Other  commercial  names  of  this  colouring  matter  are: 
Helianthin,  Gold  Orange,  Orange  III.,  and  Tropaeolin  D, 
(fee. 

Application  to  Cotton. — Work  the  cotton  in  cold 
stanuate  of  soda  solution,  5**  Tw.  (Sp.  Or.  1  '025),  till 
thoroughly  saturated,  and  wring  out;  work  for  J — J 
hour  in  a  cold  solution  of  alum  (15 — 20  per  cent.)  and 
wring  out ;  dye  in  a  concentrated  solution  of  the  colour- 
ing matter,  with  the  addition  of  an  equal  percentage  of 
alum.  Enter  cold,  and  heat  gradually  to  45**  C,  but 
not  higher.  Dry  without  previous  washing.  The  colour 
is  not  fast  to  washing. 

Application  to  Wool. — Dye  exactly  as  with  Fast  Yellow. 
Somewhat  brighter  shades  are  obtained  by  using  stannic 
chloride  instead  of  sulphuric  acid.  With  2  per  cent, 
of  colouring  matter  a  full  reddish-orange  is  obtained. 

Application  to  Silk. — Dye  exactly  as  with  Fast  Yellow. 

372.  Diphenylamine  Orange — 

[(S03K}CeH4-N=N-CeH,(N-H-CeH«)] 
p-Phenyl-amido-azo-beuzeue-potassium-p-salphonate. 

This  colouring  matter  is  also  called  Tropaeolin  00, 
Orange  IV.,  Orange  N,  Yellow  N,  &c.  It  is  very 
sensitive  to  the  action  of  an  excess  oi  free  acid,  which 
causes  it  to  dye  a  more  orange  colour.  Large  excess  of 
mineral  acid  causes  its  solution  to  become  violet  through 
libei'ation  of  the  free  colour  acid.  Closely  allied  to  this 
colouring  matter  are  the  three  following  : — 

373.  Metanil  Yellow  (basf). — 

[(Sd^a)CeH4-N  =  N-CeH4(N-H-C.H5)] 
p-Phenyl-amido-azo-benzene-sodium-m-salphonate. 

This  colouring  matter  is  also  called  Tropaeolin  Q 
(L.  Cassella  <fe  Co.). 

374.  Brilliant  Yellow  (basf). — 

[(S03Na}C6H8(CH3)'N  =  N-C^H^CN-H-CeH^)] 
p-Fhenyl-amido-azo-toluene-Bodiain-p-sulphoiiate. 
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375.  Azoflavin  2  (basf). — 

r(S03Na)CeH4-N  =  N-CeH4(N-H-CeH4(N02))]. 
p-Nitro-phen7l-amido-azo-l)eiizene-Bodiam-p-8Tilphoiiate. 

All  these  colouring  matters  are  specially  suitable  for  wool- 
and  silk-dyeing,  and  give  fine  yellow  or  orange  shades. 
They  are  applied  i^  the  same  way  as  Fast  Yellow  and 
Dimethylaniiine  Orange.  The  colours  on  cotton  are  not 
fast  to  washing.  If  10  per  cent,  of  alum  is  added  to  the 
dye-bath  instead  of  sulphuric  acid,  the  colours  on  wool 
are  rendered  brighter. 

Indian  Yellow  (L.  Cassella  <fe  Co.)  is  isomeric  with 
Azoflavin. 

376.  Congo  Red  (Act.  Gesell.  Anilin.  Fabrik,  Berlin).— 


\ 


CeH4-N = N-OjoHjCNHa)  (SOgNa) 


(C-H^-N =N-aoH,(NH2)(S08Na) 
Tetrazo-diphenyl-dinaphtnylajiiine-Bodiuin-disulphonate. 

This  colouring  matter  possesses  the  very  interesting  pro- 
perty of  being  readily  applied  to  the  vegetable  fibres 
without  the  aid  of  a  mordant.  It  is  very  useful  for 
dyeing  mixed  goods  consisting  of  cotton  and  wool,  and 
yields  a  bright  scarlet  colour,  fairly  fast  to  boiling  soap 
solutions,  but  not  to  light.  It  is  also  extremely  sensitive 
to  the  action  of  acids  ;  these  change  the  colour  to  blue. 

Application  to  Cotton. — Dye  at  100°  C.  in  a  neutraJ 
bath,  or  one  rendered  slightly  alkaline  by  the  addition 
of  soap ;  wash  and  dry.  A  much  richer  colour  is  got 
if  the  cotton  is  previously  mordanted  with  stannic  oxide, 
or,  better  still,  with  sulphated  oil  and  aluminium  sulphate. 

Application  to  Wool  and  Silk. — Dye  in  a  neutral  bath 
or  with  the  addition  of  a  little  soap. 

377.  Benzopurpurin  (F.  Baeyer  &  Co.). — 
r  C^He'N = N-CioH5(NH2)  (SOslSTa) 

(.  C^He-N = N-CioH6(NH„)  (SOgNa) 
Tetrazo-ditolyl-diphenylajnine-socQuin-disulphoiiate. 

This  colouring  matter  is  applied  to  the  various  fibres  in 
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the  same  manner  as  Congo  Red,  being  closely  allied  to 
it  in  chemical  constitution.  It  yields  a  bright  scarlet 
colour,  fairly  fast  to  soap,  and  less  sensitive  to  light,  and 
particularly  to  acids,  than  Congo  Red.  It  is  not  affected 
by  dilute  acetic  acid,  or  even  by  dilute  mineral  acids. 
The  best  addition  to  make  to  the  dye-bath  is  phosphate  of 
soda,  though  one  may,  if  desirable,  use  soap  or  silicate  of 
soda  instead. 

(c)  Oxy-azo  Colowring  Matters, 

378.  These  include  yellow,  orange,  red,  crimson,  and 
brown  colours.  Nearly  all  belong  to  the  class  of  so-called 
acid-colours,  and  are  specially  suitable  for  wool-  and  silk- 
dyeing.  When  applied  to  cotton,  most  of  the  colours  are 
not  fast  to  washing  with  water. 

Many  of  the  scarlets  have  largely  displaced  Cochineal 
in  wool-dyeing.  For  plain  scarlet  dyes  {e,g.  on  flannels,  <kc.) 
they  are  even  preferable  to  Cochineal,  since  the  colour  does 
not  become  dull  and  bluish  on  washing  with  soap.  They 
are,  however,  not  suitable  for  yam  which  has  to  be  woven 
with  other  light-coloured  yams,  if  the  material  so  produced 
must  afterwards  be  washed  with  soap,  scoured,  or  milled. 
During  these  processes  the  colour  "  bleeds,"  or  comes  off 
slightly  and  dyes  very  permanently  the  contiguous  light- 
coloured  fibres,  thus  spoiling  the  general  •  appearance 
of  the  fabric.  This  defect  is  common,  indeed,  to  all 
those  coal-tar  colouring  matters  which  dye  without 
mordant.  For  dark-coloured  fabrics  the  defect  is  not 
noticeable. 

The  dyeing  properties  of  many  of  these  colouring 
matters  are  very  similar. 

The  dyes  they  yield  are  very  fairly  fast  to  light, 
though  they  differ  considerably  in  this  respect.  As  a 
rule,  the  tetrazo  compounds  are  faster  to  light  than  the 
diazo  compounds. 

It  is  diflScult  to  identify  all  the  colouring  matters  of 
this  class  met  with  in  commerce,  since  each  manufacturer 
gives  a  special  name  and  mark   to   his  own  products. 

B  B 
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The  following  list,  however,  comprises  the  most  im« 
portant : — 

879.  Tropasolin  Y.— 

r(S0,Na)CeH4-N =N-CeH4-(0H)] 
p-P)ieiiol4uo-benzene-Bodiimi-p-Balphonate. 

This  colouring  matter  has  now  little  importance,  having 
been  replaced  by  other  similar  but  superior  colouring 
matters. 

880.  Besorcinol  Yellow. — 

[(S03Na)aH4-N= N-CeHsCOHL)] 
Besorcmol-azo-Denzene-sodiam-pHsalphoziate. 

This  colouring  matter  is  also  called  Tropseolin  O  Tro- 
pseolin  R,  Chrys^olin,  Chrysoin  (Poirrier).      It  gives  an 
orange  dye  of  only  moderate  brilliancy,  and  is  chiefly 
used   along  with  other  acid-colours  to  produce  olives 
maroons,  &a 

381.  Orchil  Brown  (F.  Baeyer  &  Co.).— 

[(NH2)C,oH8-N=N-CeH,(803Na)] 

This  colouring  matter  is  a-naphthylamine-azo-benzene- 
sodium-sulphonate. 

882.  Azarin  S  (m.  l.  &  b.). — 

iOH 
N=:NO,,H,(OH) 
SO8NH4H 

This  colouring  matter  is  suitable  only  for  cotton.  It 
yields  a  brilliant  red  said  to  be  fairly  fast  to  light. 

The  following  method  of  applying  it  to  calico  is  pro- 
posed by  the  manufacturers  : — 

Pad  the  cloth  with  a  solution  of  aluminium  acetate  to 
which  a  small  proportion  of  stannous  oxide  has  been 
added.  After  drying  and  ageing  for  12  hours,  work 
the  cloth  for  half  an  hour  in  a  cold  solution  containing  a 
very  small  proportion  of  acetate  of  lime  and  sodium  car- 
bonate; then  wash  well  and  dye  in  a  solution  of  the 
colouring  matter  with  the  addition  of  a  little  sulphated 
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oil.  After  dyeing,  wash,  dry,  pad  with  a  dihite  solution 
of  sulphated  oil,  dry  and  steam ;  then  wash  in  a  cold  weak 
soap  solution  and  dry.  The  alkalinity  of  the  soap  gives 
the  red  a  bluish  tone,  which  may  be  removed  by  a  £nal 
passage  in  very  dilute  acid. 

883.  Azo  Blue  (F.  Baeyer  &  Co.).— 

CyHg-N = N-CioHe(OH)  (SO3K) 

1  C7H--N=N-C,oH.(OH)(808K) 
Tetraz(>ditolyI^napht1ic>l-potci.ssiuiu-disiilphoiiate. 

This  is  the  first  blvs  colouring  matter  of  the  azo  series, 
which  has  appeared,  possessing  the  property  of  dyeing 
vegetable  fibres  without  the  aid  of  a  mordant.  It  yields 
a  reddish-blue  colour,  fast  to  soap  and  concentrated 
mineral  acids,  and  moderately  fast  to  light. 

It  is  applied  in  dyeing  in  the  same  manner  as  Benzo- 
purpurin  and  Chrysamin,  with  which  it  may  therefore 
be  used  in  the  same  bath  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining 
compound  shades  on  cotton,  mixed  goods,  <fea 

384.  Chrysamin. — (F.  Baeyer  &  Co.). 

CeH4-N= N-CeH3(0H)(C00Na) 

CgH.-N  =;N-CeH3(0H)(C00Na) 
Tetrazo-aiphenyl-dipheuol-sodium-a-carboiiate. 

This  colouring  matter  dyes  the  vegetable  fibres  without 
the  aid  of  a  mordant  in  the  same  manner  as  Congo  Ked, 
Benzopurpurin,  and  Azo  Blue. 

The  colour  obtained  on  cotton  by  the  aid  of  a  boiling 
soap- bath  is  a  sulphur-yellow  remarkably  fast  to  light ; 
also  fast  to  acetic  acid,  but  not  to  mineral  acids. 

385.  a-Naphthol  Orange. — 

[(S03Na)C.H4-N = N'oCioHg-OH)] 
a-Naphthol-azo-Denzene-sodium-p-sulphonate. 

This  colouring  matter  is  also  called  Tropseolin  000  JVb.  1, 
Orange  No»  1  (P,oirrier).  It  dyes  a  very  reddish-orange 
shade. 
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886.  /S-Naphtliol  Orange.— 

/}-Naphthol-aKCM)enzene-8odium-p-Balphonate. 

This  colouring  matter  also  bears  the  names  :  Tropseolin 
000  No,  2,  Orange  No.  2  (basf)  (Poirrier),  Orange 
extra  (L.  Cassella  k  Co.},  Mandarin  S  (Act.  Gesell,  Berlin), 
Chrysaurein.  It  dyes  a  oright  reddish-orange  shade,  similar 
to  that  yielded  by  Tropaeolin  000  No.  1.  A  mixture 
of  Tropaeolin  000  No.  2  and  Fast  Red  is  sometimes 
sold  under  the  name  of  French  Red  (roiige  Francis), 
Tropaeolin  000  No.  2  is  largely  used,  both  alone  and 
along  with  Indigo  Carmine  and  other  acid-colours,  for 
producing  browns,  olives,  <kc. 

387.  TropaBolin  0000.— 

[CeH,-N=N-i3CioH,(OH)(S03Na)] 
Benzene-azo-/3-iiaphthol-8odiam-aJSiilphoiiate. 

Orange  G  (m.  l.  &  b.). — 

[OeH,-N = N-i3CioH,(OH)  (SOaNa)  J 
Benzene-azO'/S-naphthol-soaiuia-^-disulphoiiate. 

This  colouring  matter  dyes  a  bright  orange,  somewhat 
less  red  than  Tropaeolin  000  No.  2,  which  is  extremely 
fast  to  light. 

388.  Scarlet  G  T  (F.  Baeyer  &  Co.).— 

[an^CCHg)  -N  =  N-/3  CioH5(OH)  (SOsNa)] 
Tc>luene-azo-/3-naphthol-sodium-/3-siilphonate. 

389.  Xylidine  Scarlet  G  (m.  l.  &  b.). — 

[CeH3(CH3)2'N  =:N-CioH6(OH)(S08Na)] 
o-Xjlene-azo-/3-naphthol-sodiuin-/3-sulphoiiate. 

Scarlet  R  (F.  Baeyer  &  Co.)  is  the  isomeric  ?7i-xylene 
compound. 

This  colouring  matter  seems  to  be  identical  with 
Scarlet  2  R  (Act.  Gesell.  Farben  Fabrik,  Berlin). 
Scarlet  G  (basf)  is  the  closely-allied  j5-xylene-azo- 
S-naphthol-sodium-o-disulphonate. 

Xylidine   Scarlet   B  (m.  l.  &  b.). — This  colouring 
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matter  is  isomeric  with  the  last,  and  is  the  sodium  salt  of 
the  corresponding  iS-disulphonic  acid  compound.  It  is 
sometimes  simply  called  Scarlet  R.  As  the  mark  (R) 
implies,  it  dyes  a  redder  shade  than  Scarlet  G.  Scarlet 
R  (basp)  is  the  isomeric  p-7?i-xylene-azo-/3-naphthol- 
sod  ium-disulphonate. 

390.  Scarlet  0  G  (m.  l.  &  b.).— 

rCeH2(CH8),-N =N-CioH4(OH)(S08Na)  J 
Ciimene-azo-/3-iiaphtholH3odiiun-/3-di8iUphonate. 

This  colouring  matter  seems  to  be  identical  or  isomeric 
with  Scarlet  4  R  (Act.  Gesell.  Farben  Fabrik,  Berlin). 

Scarlet  R  R.— This  colouring  matter  is  isomeric  with 
the  last,  and  is  the  sodium  salt  of  the  corresponding 
a-disulphonic  acid. 

Another  very  closely  allied  colouring  matter,  also 
called  Scarlet  R  R,  is  the  following  : 

[CeHa-(CH3)2(02H5)-N  =N-Ci,H,(OH)  (SOjNa)  J 
£thjl-x7lene-azo-/3-naphthol-8odium-a-disulphonate. 

Scarlet  3  R  (m.  l.  (fe  b.). — 

[CeH2(C2H«)(CH3)2-N=N-CioH4(OH)(803Na)J 
Etiiyl-^limethjl-azo-ZS-naphthol-sodiuin-disulpnonate. 

Scarlet  3  R  (basp). — 

[CeH2(CH8)3-N  =:N-C,oH4(OH)(S08Na)  J 
F8eado-cuinene-azo-/3-iiaphmol-8odium-disiilphonate. 

Scarlet  4  R  (m.  l.  &  b.). — 

;  [C8Ha(CH3)s-N=NCioH4(OH)(S08Na)a] 
Cumene-azo-zS-naphthol-sodiuin-duiulphonate. 

391.  Past  Brown  (m.  l.  &  b.). — 

[(S03Na)aH2(CH3)2-N=:NoC,oHe(OH)] 
a-Naphthol-azo-xylene-sodiuxn-siuphoiiate. 

Fast  Red  (basp). — 

[(S03Na)C,oHyN=N-i3C,oHe(OH)]  - 
^-xiapntnol-azo-naphthalene-8odium-sulphonate. 

This  colouring  matter  is  also  called  Roccellin  (Poirrier), 
Orseillin  No.  3,  Rubidin,  Rauracienne,  &c.  It  does  not 
yield  a  brilliant  red,  but  one  which  is  remarkable  for  its 
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fullness  or  body.  It  is  very  useful  in  conjunction  with 
other  acid-colours  for  producing  compound  shades. 

Fast  Brown  (basf). — This  colouring  matter  is  the 
corresponding  a-naphthol  compound. 

892.  Fast  Red  C  (basf).— 

r(NH,)CioH6*N=N-aCi.H,(OH)(SO,Na)] 
a-!Naphthjlamiiie-azo-arimphtnol-8odiam-«idphonMei 

Crocein  8  BX  (F.  Baeyer  &  Co.).— 

[(S08Na)aoH,-N  =NC,oH6(OH)(S5',Na)] 
KaphthaleneHeK>diiim-8aIphonate4izo-/3-naphtholH9odinm<«Hnilp]ioii^^ 

898.  Claret  Bed  B  (ic  l.  &  b.).— 

I  CjoH7-N=N-aoH4(OH)  (SO^^a)] 
a-Naphtiialene*azo-/3-napnthol-8odiam-a-disulphoiiate. 

This  colouring  matter  is  also  called  Bordeaux  R.  If 
alum  is  used  in  the  dye-bath  for  wool,  the  colour  is  apt  to 
be  very  uneven. 

Fast  Bed  B  (basf). — This  colouring  matter  is  iso- 
meric with  the  last,  being  the  sodium  salt  of  the  corre- 
sponding jS-sulphonic  acid.  Other  names  which  seem  to 
be  given  to  it  are  Claret  Red  B  (m.  L.&B.)  and  Bor- 
deaux G. 

Crystal  Scarlet  6B  (L.  Cassella  <k  Co.). — This  colouring 
matter  is  also  isomeric  with  Claret  Red  B,  being  the 
sodium  salt  of  the  corresponding  r-disulphonic  acid. 

Amaranth  (ic  l.  &  b.)  also  (L.  Cassella  &  Co.). — 

r(SOoNa)CjoHe-N  -  N-C,oH4(OH)(SOoNa)3] 
JNaphuialene-azo-/3-iiaphthol-8odiaxn-trisiilpnoiiate. 

New  Coccin  (m.  l.  &  r);  Fast  Bed  D  (basf). — 

These  colouring  matters  are  isomeric  with  the  last. 

Brilliant  Scarlet  4  B  (L.  Cassella  &  Co.).— This 
colouring  matter  is  also  isomeric  with  Amaranth,  bein<y 
the  sodium  salt  of  the  corresponding  r-disulphonic  acid. 

Scarlet  6  B  (m.  l.  &  b.). — 

r(SOoNa)C,oHe-N  =N-CioH3(OH)(SOoNa)8] 
Kap1itEalene-azo-^-iiaphthol-Bodiam<tetraBnIphoziate. 
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394.  Anisol  Bed  (basf). — 

[aH4(OCH3)  -N  =N-CioH5(OH)  (SOsNa)] 
Amsol-azo-/3-iiaphth.ol-8odiam-8iilpho]iate 

Phenetol  Red  (basf). — 

[C6H4(OCjH,)-N=N-CioH4(OH)(SO^a)j] 
Plieuetol-azo-^-iiaphthol-8odium-a-disTilphoiiate. 

This  colouring  matter  is  also  called  Coccinin  (m.  l.  <b  b.). 
Coccinin  B  (m.  l.  &  b.). — This  colouring  matter  is 
closely  allied  to  the  last,  being  the  corresponding  methyl- 
p-cresyl  CgH3(OCH3)(CH3)  compound. 

395.  Brilliant  Crocein  M  (L.  Cassella  &  Co.). — 

[C8H6-N=NCeH,-N=N-CioH4(OH)(S03Na)a] 
Benzene-azo-benzene-azo-yS-naphthol-sodinm-Y-disalplxoziate. 

Scarlet  8  (Act.  Gesell.  Farben  Fabrik,  Berlin).— This 
colouring  matter  is  isomeric  with  the  last. 
Scarlet  5  B  (m.  l.  &  b). — 

[CeH5-N=N-0eH4-N=  N-CioHsCOHJCSO^Nas)] 
Benzene-azo-benzene4i20-^-iiaphthol-Bodiiiin-tri8ulphonate. 

396.  Biebrich  Scarlet  (Kalle  &  Co.).— 

[(S03Na)aH4-N=N-CeH3(S03Na)-N=N-CioH5(OH)] 
/3-NaphtiLOl-a20-benzene-azo-benzene-8oditiixi-disnlphoiuite. 

This     colouring    matter     is    identical    with     Imperial 
Scarlet  (F.  Baeyer  &  Co.). 
Fast  Scarlet  (basf). — 

r(S03Na)C6H4-N  =N-C.H4-N  =N-CioH,(OH)] 
/3-Naphtliol-azo-l)enzene-azo-Denzene-8odium-8alphoiiate. 

397.  Crocein  Scarlet  3  B  (F.  Baeyer  &  Co.).— 

[(S03Na)CeH4-N=N-CeH4-N=N-CioH5(OH)(S03N^)] 
Beuzene-Bodiam4)-siilphoimte-azo-benzene-azo-/3.naphth.ol-sodiaxii- 

a-sulphonate. 

Crocein  Scarlet  7  B  (F.  Baeyer  &  Co.). 

[(S03Na)C8H3(CH3)N=N-CeH8(CH3)-N=N-CjoH5(OH)(SO,Na)] 
Toluene-sodium>p-sulphonate*azo-tolaene-azo-/3-naplxtbol-soaiiiin-a-sul- 

phonate. 

Scarlet  S8  (Act  GeselL  Farben  Fabrik,  Berlin). — 
This  colouring  matter  is  isomeric  with  the   last.     A 
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mixture  of  Xylidine  Scarlet  and  Acid  Magenta  is  said 
to  have  been  sold  under  the  same  name. 

398.  Application  of  the  Oocy-azo  Colours  to  Cotton, — 
Work  the  cotton  \ — J  hour  in  a  cold  solution  of  stan- 
nate  of  soda,  6°— 8°  Tw.  (Sp.  Gr.  103—104),  wring 
out  and  pass  into  a  cold  solution  of  alum,  4** — 6**  Tw. 
(Sp.  Gr.  1*02 — 1*03)  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour.  Wring 
out,  and,  without  washing,  dye  at  45** — 50**  C,  in  a  con- 
centrated solution  of  the  colouring  matter,  with  the 
addition  of  5 — 10  per  cent,  of  alum.  Wring  out^  and  dry 
toithoiU  washing.  The  colour  does  not  withstand  even 
washing  with  water.  The  cotton  may  also  be  pre- 
viously prepared  with  sulphated  oil,  instead  of  with 
stannic  oxide,  and  then  dyed  in  the  manner  described. 

An  interesting  method  of  obtaining  faster  colours 
on  cotton  with  these  colouring  matters  is  that  included 
in  the  patents  of  Grassier  and  othera. 

The  colouring  matters  used  for  wool  and  silk  are  the 
alkali  salts  of  complex  sul  phonic  acids,  and  are  produced 
in  a  cold  alkaline  solution  by  the  mutual  reaction  of  azo 
compounds  upon  phenols. 

The  colouring  matter  obtained  is  soluble  if  either 
the  azo  compound  or  the  phenol,  or  both,  are  in  the  form 
of  sulphonates,  but  if  otherwise,  it  is  insoluble. 

The  insoluble  non-sulphonated  colour  can  be  precipi- 
tated at  once  upon  the  cotton  fibre,  by  first  impregnating 
the  latter  with  a  cold  alkaline  solution  of  the  phenol, 
wringing  out,  and  then  passing  it  into  a  solution  of  the 
azo  compound.  In  practice,  it  is  desirable  to  pass  again 
into  the  phenol  solution,  wring  out,  wash  and  soap 
slightly,  in  order  to  remove  loosely  adhering  colour. 

Somewhat  brighter  and  fuller  colours  are.  also  ob- 
tained by  preparing  the  cotton  previously  with  sulphated 
oil.  Owing  to  its  instability,  the  solution  of  the  azo 
compound  should  be  prepared  only  a  short  time  before 
u.se. 

The  dye  produced  on  the  cotton  in  this  way  bears 
washing  with  water,  and  even  with  soap  solutions,  but 
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it  is  liable  to  rub  off;  it  also  withstaads  tbe  action  of 
light  fairly  well. 

The  following  equation  represents  the  formation  of 
Xylidine  Red  in  this  way  : — 


C8H3(CH3)j-N=NCl  +  CijHy-ONa  = 
Diazo-^ieue-chloride.      Sodinm-a-naplitlLol. 


=  OeH8(CH3)j-N=N-CioH6-OH  +  NaCL 
Xylidine  red. 

Application  to  Wool. — Dye  with  1 — 2  per  cent,  of 
colouring  matter,  with  the  addition  of  2—4  per  cent  of 
sulphuric  acid,  IBS'*  Tw.  (Sp.  Gr.  1-84),  and  15—30  per 
cent,  of  sodium  sulphate.  Enter  the  wool  at  40* — 50°  C, 
raise  the  temperature  gradually,  in  the  course  of  an 
hour,  to  100**  C,  and  boil  a  quarter  of  an  hour. 

Several  of  the  colouring  matters  give  brighter  colpurs 
if  the  sulphuric  acid  is  replaced  by  5 — 10  per  cent, 
of  alum,  or  6 — 10  per  cent,  of  stannic  chloride,  120°  Tw. 
(Sp.  Gr.  1  '6).  Care  must  always  be  taken  to  have  the 
bath  sufficiently  acid  to  develop  the  full  colouring 
power;  and  if  there  is  any  tendency  to  uneven  dyeing, 
the  temperature  should  be  raised  very  gradually. 

Application  to  Silk, — Dye  in  a  bath  containing 
"boiled-off"  liquor,  slightly  acidified  with  sulphuric  acid. 

The  above  modes  of  application  do  not,  of  course, 
apply  to  Azarin  S,  Azo  £lue,  and  Chrysamin. 


CHAPTER  XX. 

ANTHRACENE   COLOURINO   MATTERS. 

399.  Alizarin  rOi4H602(OH)J This  valuable  colour- 
ing matter,  formerly  only  known  as  a  substance  obtain- 
able from  madder  root,  is  now  made  in  large  quantities 
from  the  coal-tar  product,  anthracene. 

Alizarin  is  the  best  type  of  those  colouring  matters 
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which  dve  onlv  with  the  aid  of  a  mordant,  and  which 
yield  various  colours  according  to  the  mordant  employed 
(poljgenetic  colouring  matters).  In  itself  it  has  litUe  or 
no  colouring  power,  ha\ing  no  affinity  for  the  vegetable 
fibres,  and  merely  imparting  a  comparatively  fugitive 
orange-brown  colour  to  the  animal  fibres.  It  poeseaaes, 
however,  the  valuable  property  of  forming  variously- 
coloured  insoluble  precipitates  or  lakes  when  combined 
with  many  of  the  metallic  oxides,  and  it  is  en  this  pro- 
perty that  its  use  in  dyeing  depends.  Its  compound  with 
alumina  is  red,  with  stannous  oxide  orange,  with  chromic 
oxide  claret-brown,  and  with  ferric  oxide  violet.  All 
the  colours  produced  on  the  textile  fibres  by  means  of 
these  mordants  are  extremely  fast  to  light,  boiling  with 
soap  solutions,  milling,  kc 

Very  closely  allied  to  Alizarin  are  the  colouring 
m&iUiTs:  Isopurpurin  or  Anthrapurpuriuj  Flavopurpurin, 
and  Purpurin  Ci4H50,'(OH)3.  Their  method  of  applica- 
tion is  so  similar  to  that  employed  for  Alizarin,  that  only 
Kpecial  reference  will  be  made  to  each,  where  points  of  dif- 
ference arise.  They  are  sold  separately  or  mixed  together 
in  various  proportions,  each  manufacturer  giving  his  own 
brand  to  the  different  qualities  and  mixtures.  It  is 
customary,  for  the  sake  of  simplicity,  to  sell  them,  whether 
separate  or  mixed,  under  the  common  name,  "  Alizarin." 

Those  which  consist  entirely,  or  most  largely,  of 
alizarin  are  called  the  hlv^  shades  of  alizarin,  while 
those  in  which  Flavo-purjiurin,  or  Isopurpurin  pre- 
dominate, constitute  the  yellow  shades  of  alizarin. 
Tlieso  designations  have  aiisen  because  the  former  dye 
alumina  mordanted  cotton,  a  crimson  or  bluish  shade  of 
red,  while  the  latter  give  a  scarlet  or  yellow  shade  of  red. 

Application  to  Cotton, — Alizarin  serves  principally  for 
the  production  of  the  brilliant  Turkey-red  dye,  already 
referred  to  under  the  head  of  Madder.  For  this  purpose 
it  has  entirely  supplanted  Madder  and  its  commercial 
preparation  Garancin,  because  the  colours  it  yields  are 
far  more  brilliant,  quite  as  fast,  and  less  expensive. 
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Turkey-red  dyeing  probably  had  its  origin  in  India. 
At  an  early  date  it  was  introduced  into  Turkey  (hence 
its  name),  and  about  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century 
it  began  to  be  practised  in  France. 

Since  the  publication  of  the  process  in  the  year  1765 
by  the  French  Government,  it  has  been  carried  on  largely 
in  Switzerland,  Germany,  and  Britain.  At  the  present 
time,  the  chief  seats  of  this  important  industry  are  the 
Vale  of  Leven,  near  Glasgow,  and  Elberfeld  in  Germany. 

Numerous  alterations  and  improvements  have  been 
gradually  introduced,  until  it  has  now  reached  a  very 
high  state  of  perfection  indeed.  All  the  details  of  the  pro- 
cess now  employed  have  been  empirically  determined 
throughout  a  long  period,  and  the  successful  production 
of  the  best  Turkey-red  depends  upon  their  careful 
execution. 

Cotton  is  dyed  Turkey-red  in  the  form  of  yam  and 
cloth.  The  process  for  yarn-dyeiag  seems  to  have 
experienced  little  change  since  the  time  when  Madder 
was  the  dyestuff  employed,  and  may  serve  as  a  type 
of  the  older  methods  of  Turkey-red  dyeing.  It  may 
be  distinguished  as  the  Bmulaion  process. 

The  present  method  of  Turkey-red  dothrdjeing  differs 
considerably  in  the  earlier  stages  from  that  in  vogue  for 
yarn,  and  is  known  as  Stemer^s  process  (from  the 
name  of  its  inventor).  Practical  difficulties  have  pre- 
vented the  adoption  of  this  improved  process  for  yam- 
dyeing. 

There  is,  however,  a  third  process  of  Turkey-red 
dyeing  applicable  to  both  cloth  and  yam,  which  repre- 
sents the  method  most  recently  introduced.  This  may  be 
termed  the  Sulphated-oil  process.  It  is  not  impossible 
that  this  last  process,  or  some  modification  of  it,  may 
gradually  entirely  displace  the  others ;  one  cannot,  how- 
ever, speak  with  absolute  certainty  on  this  point,  and  at 
present  all  three  are  in  use. 

400.  Emulsion  Process  for  Dyeing  500  kilos,  of 
Turkey-red  Yarn. — ^The  grey  yam  is  first "  laced,"  Le.  the 
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skeins  constituting  each  "bead  "or  "hank"  are  loosely 
fastened  together  by  the  intertwining  of  a  short  piece  of 
cotton  cord,  in  order  to  prevent  entanglement  during 
the  several  operations.     The  ends  of  the  cord  are  also 


Pfg,  M.— Turkej-ted  Tajn- Wringing  Machine. 

knotted,  once  or  several  times,  for  the  purpose  of  subse- 
quently recognising  the  various  lots. 

1«(  Operation :  Boiling.  —  Boil  the  yam  6 — 8 
hours  with  a  solution  of  carbonate  of  soda,  1°  Tw. 
(Sp.  Gr.  I'OOS),  then  wash  well  with  water,  squeeze  and 
dry  in  a  stove  at  55° — 60"  C. 

2nd  Operation;  First  green  liquor. — This  liquor 
is  an  emulsion  {see  p.  234)  made  up  with  75  kilos,  of 
oL'raoJ},  8  kUos.  of  sheep-dung,  about  1,000  litres  of  water, 
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and  a  sufficiency  of  a  concentrated  solution  of  carbonate 
of  soda  to  make  the  whole  to  2**  Tw.  (Sp.  Gr.  1-01). 

Work  the  hanks  of  yam  separately  in  this  emulsion  at 
a  temperature  of  30° — 40°  C,  till  thoroughly  saturated 
(about  half  a  minute),  and  wring  out  as  evenly  as  possible. 
This  process  is  usually  called  "  tramping  "  (Fr.,  tremper^ 
to  steep). 

Fi£j.  86  represents  the  takinff-off  end  of  an  excellent 
wrin^ng  machine  made  by  Melrs.  Duncan  Stewart  and 
Co.,  Glasgow,  and  used  in  some  Turkey-red  works  in  this 
country. 

It  consists  of  two  large  discs  revolving  on  a  common 
shaft.  On  the  periphery  of  each,  and  directly  opposite 
each  other,  are  several  large  iron  hooks  connected  with 
springs,  cog-wheels,  and  rackwork,  in  such  a  manner 
that  those  on  one  of  the  discs  are  capable  of  twisting, 
while  at  the  same  time  both  sets  of  hooks  yield  inwards 
as  the  two  discs  revolve.  The  hanks  of  yarn  are 
properly  steeped  in  the  emulsion  by  hand,  and  at  once 
placed  on  a  pair  of  the  hooks  ;  as  the  discs  make  a  quarter 
of  a  revolution,  the  hooks  twist  and  squeeze  out  the  excess 
of  liquor ;  during  the  next  quarter  of  the  revolution  the 
hooks  untwist  themselves,  and  at  the  opposite  side  of 
the  machine  the  hanks  are  thrown  or  pushed  off  by  a  pair 
of  strong  upright  arms. 

Fig.  87  represents  a  tramping  machine  of  A.  Weser, 
Elberfeld,  and  used  in  Germany,  which  performs  the 
steeping  as  well  as  the  wringing,  hand-labour  being  re- 
quired only  for  putting  on  and  taking  off  the  hanks  of 
yarn.  It  consists  essentially  of  the  liquor  trough  E,  above 
which  are  situated  the  fixed  revolving  roller  b,  and  loose 
roller  A,  on  which  the  hanks  are  suspended.  D  is  an 
L-shaped  arm,  the  horizontal  portion  of  which  passes 
within  the  loop  of  the  hank  and  depresses  it  into  the 
liquor,  c  is  an  iron  cylinder  pressing  against  B,  and 
serves  to  impregnate  the  yarn  with  the  solution. 

The  various  movements  of  the  machine  are  regular  and 
automatic.     The  hank  of  yarn  is  placed  on  the  rollers  a 
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and  B  when  the  aim  d  is  in  the  horizontal  position ;  the 
arm  D  at  once  falls  and  steeps  the  yam  in  the  liquid,  and 
the  rollers  revolve  for  a  short  period ;  the  arm  D  now 
again  takes  the  horizontal  position,  the  roller  B  ceajses 
to  revolve,  and  the  roller  A  first  twists  then  untwists 
the  hank,  and  it  is  ready  to  be  removed  by  the  atten- 
dant. 

Whichever  of  the  above  machines  is  used,  the  work 
of  "  tramping  "  the  yam  is  practically  continuous. 

The  prepared  hanks  are  allowed  to  remain  piled 
together  over-night  (12 — 20  hours),  and  are  then  dried 
in  the  stove.  In  this  operation  (stoving)  the  temperature 
is  raised  gradually  to  t55° — 60°  C,  which  is  maintained  for 
two  hours.  Care  must  be  taken  to  allow  the  escape  of 
the  steam  which  is  given  off  during  the  first  stages  of 
drying,  otherwise  the  yarn  is  apt  to  be  tendered. 

^rd  and  ^th  Operations:  Second  and  third  green 
liqitors. — These  are  almost  exact  repetitions  of  the  second 
operation,  the  liquor  employed  being  made  up  separately 
and  with  the  same  proportions  of  the  several  ingredients 
as  given  above.  The  sole  difference  is  that  it  is  not 
necessary  to  let  the  prepared  yam  He  in  pile  over-night ; 
instead  of  this,  if  it  is  not  raining,  it  is  suspended  on  tin 
rods,  and  exposed  to  the  open  air  for  about  2 — 4  hours 
previous  to  stoving. 

It  is  evident  that,  after  stoving,  the  dry  yam  is 
charged  with  sodium  carbonate,  and  since  it  is  very 
important  that  all  the  liquors  should  be  maintained  regu- 
larly at  the  same  specific  gravity,  it  is  customary  not  to 
allow  the  liquor  expressed  during  the  wringing  of  the 
hanks  to  flow  back  into  the  "tramping"  box,  except 
in  the  case  of  the  "first  green  liquor,"  but  to  collect  it 
separately,  and  then,  if  necessary,  to  dilute  it  with  water 
before  using  again. 

The  total  amoimt  of  oil  used  is  about  thirty  per  cent, 
of  the  weight  of  yam,  but  only  a  portion  of  this  becomes 
fixed  on  the  fibre. 

5thf   6th,   7 thy   and  8th   Operations:    First,  second^ 
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thirdy  and  fowrik  white  liquors, — The  solution  here  used 
is  simply  carbonate  of  soda,  at2°Tw.  (Sp.  Gr.  1*01),  but 
after  working  the  yam  in  it  a  short  time,  it  necessarily 
becomes  an  oil  emulsion  from  the  oil  stripped  off  the 
cotton,  apart  from  the  fact  that  it  is  always  mixed  with 
the  surplus  and  expressed  liquor  from  the  similar  opera- 
tions with  previous  lots  of  yam. 

The  yam  is  "tramped"  in  the  liquor,  wrung  out, 
exposed  in  the  open  air,  and  dried  in  the  stove,  as  in  the 
previous  operations. 

9<A  Operation:  Steeping, — Steep  the  yam  during 
20 — 24  hours  in  water  heated  to  55°  C,  wash  well,  and 
dry  in  the  stove  at  about  60°  C.  If  the  yam  contains 
much  unmodified  oil,  a  solution  of  carbonate  of  soda  at 
J**  Tw.  (Sp.  Gr.  1-0025)  may  be  used;  in  this  case  a 
second  steeping  for  two  hours  in  tepid  water  is  requisite 
before  washing,  &c. 

lO^A  Operation :  Sumxiching,  —  A  decoction  of 
Sumach  is  made  by  boiling  60  kilos,  of  best  leaf  Sumach 
for  about  half  an  hour,  with  sufficient  water  to  make  the 
cold  filtered  solution  stand  at  l^*'  Tw.  (Sp.  Gr.  1  -0075). 
The  stoved  yam,  while  still  warm,  is  steeped  in  large  vats 
in  this  decoction  as  hot  (40° — 50*^  C.)  as  it  can  be  borne 
by  the  boys  who  usually  tramp  it  with  bare  feet  beneath 
the  surface  of  the  solution.  After  steeping  about  4 — 6 
hours,  the  solution  is  drained  off,  and  the  excess  is 
removed  by  a  hydro-extractor. 

Wth  Operation:  Mordamiing  or  Alwmirvg, — A  basic 
solution  of  alum  is  made  by  dissolving  ordinary  rock- 
alum  in  hot  water,  and  when  nearly  cold,  adding  giudually 
a  cold  solution  of  one-fourth  its  weight  of  carbonate  of 
soda  crystals.  The  solution  is  made  to  stand  at  8^  Tw. 
(Sp.  Gr.  1'04).  Sometimes,  though  this  is  not  essential, 
a  further  addition  is  made  of  about  150 — 200  cubic 
centimetres  of  "red  liquor,"  16'  Tw.  (Sp.  Gr..  1-08), 
and  5 — 7  grams  of  tin-crystals  (SnCl,)  per  kilo,  of  alum. 
The  sumached  yam  while  still  damp  is  tramped  in  the 
alum  solution  at  a  temperature  of  40** — 50°  C.,  and  left 
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to  steep  for  twenty-four  hours.     It  ia  then  thorouglily 
washed  and  hydro-extracted. 

I2th  Operation :  i)yei)ijf.— Dye  with  150— 180  grama 
of  Alizarin  (10  per  cent.),  30  grams  of  ground  Sumach, 


Hg  88.— Clearing  Biriler 


and  about  300  grams  of  bullock's  blood,  per  kilo,  of  cotton 
yam.  If  the  water  contains  little  or  no  lime,  add  also 
ground  chalk  in  the  proportion  of  1  per  cent,  of  the 
weight  of  Alizarin  (10  per  cent.)  employed.  The  yam  is 
introduced  into  tlie  cold  solution  of  the  dye-vessel,  the 
temperature  is  gradually  raised  to  100°  C,  in,  the  course 
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trf  ooe  honr,  and  th*  boiling  is  contiiiiied  for  J—l  bonr. 
Aft^r  ilvfring,  th^  yant  is  waebed,  altbongli  this  is  not 
alf«iolut«lv  necKSHarj. 

i:t(/. 'O/^ro/iOTi.-  Firgt  C/'^Hny,— Boa  the  yam 
for  four  hoars  at  3 — 1  potmds'  ]:resiire  vith  altont 
30  gratiM  of  carboiiaU:  of  soda  crjstala,  and  30  grams  at 
palm-oilfloa]!,  iji&iio]ve>l  in  a  tiufficiency  of  water,  per  kiln, 
of  j'arn.  Waah  afterwanla.  The  "clearin£boiler"ased,and 
ehown  in  fig,  88,  and 
in  plan  in  Fig.  89,  is 
WTnilftr  in  constmc- 
tion  to  an  ordinary 
low-pressnre  bleach- 
ing Kier;  it  ia,  hoir- 
erer,  made  of  copper 
instead  of  iron,  a 
represents  the  yam ; 
B  the  lid  provided 
with  safety  valve  and 
blow-off  pipe  ;  c  the 
perforated  false  bot- 
tom ;  D  ibe  pnfier- 
pipe ;  E  the  bonnet 
for  distributing  the 
liquor  over  the  yam ; 
T  the  draw-off  pipe.  During  the  boiling,  the  liquor 
which  collects  below  the  false  bottom  is  forced  by  the 
Htdum  up  to  the  top  of  the  pufier-pipe,  there  to  be 
fljoi^id  and  sprea^l  over  the  goods.  This  action  is  of 
an  intemiitteiit  character,  since,  aft«r  each  ejection  of 
tlift  li(]iior,  the  preBsure  of  the  steam  must  accumulate 
Iwtlow  tlie  false  bottom  until  it  is  again  able  to  overcome 
tlio  weight  of  the  column  of  water  in  the  puffer-pipe. 

14(A  OpKrntion:  Second  CfcoT-im/.^Boil  the  yam 
for  1 — 2  hours  ut  3—4  pounds'  jiresaure  with  a  solution 
ooiktatiiiiig  S!)  grams  of  palm-oil  soap  and  It  grams  of  tin- 
orytitals  por  kilo,  of  yarn.  Wash  well  and  dry  in  an  open- 
air  shod.     Previous  to  drying,  the  large  excess  of  witei 


Fig-  W-Plui  at  Fig.  88. 


is  ren)oved  by  means  of  the  liydraulic  press  represented 
in  Fig.  90.  It  consists  oF  a  strong  iron  fitimework  d  d, 
with  a  strong,  fixed,  but  adjustable  head  A  above,  and 


Fig. ».— Hjdniullo  Fcesa 

a  similar  one  B  below,  attached  to  the  hydraulic  piston 
c,  and  thus  capable  of  being  moved  up  or  down.  By 
means  of  this  machine  a  very  large  quantity  of  wet  yarn 
may  be  rapidly  and  efficiently  squeezed. , 

The  above  fairly  representa  the  "  Emulsion  proceee  " 
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of  Turkey-red  yam-dyeing  as  practised  at  the  present 
time.  It  consists,  thereioi*e,  of  a  somewhat  numerous 
series  of  operations,  occupying  usually  about  three  weeks' 
time,  and  although,  hitherto,  no  absolutely  satisfactory 
scientific  explanation  has  been  given  of  the  exact  nature 
of  the  chemical  changes  effected  by  every  detail  of  the 
whole  process,  still  their  general  character  is  tolerably  well 
understood.  The  object  of  the  frequent  steeping  in  oil- 
emulsion,  drying  in  the  open  air,  and  stoving,  is  to  im- 
pregnate the  fibre  evenly  and  thoroughly  with  oil,  and 
to  modify  it  in  such  a  manner  that  it  is  not  afiected 
or  removed  by  weak  alkaline  solutions,  and  that  it 
will  attract  alumina  from  its  solutions. 

Many  kinds  of  oil  have  been  employed,  but  long 
experience  has  proved  that  olive  oil  gives  the  best  and 
most  certain  results.  The  particular  quality  of  oil  most 
suitable  for  the  purpose  is  that  obtained  by  a  second 
pressing  of  the  olives  after  they  have  somewhat  fer- 
mented and  been  steeped  in  boiling  water.  (Fr.,  huHe 
tournante).  It  contains  nitrogenous  and  extractive  mat- 
ters, which  cause  it  gradually  to  become  rancid,  particu- 
larly when  exposed  to  the  air,  t.e.,  it  decomposes,  and 
a  portion  of  the  glycerine  and  fatty  acids  (margaric  and 
oleic  acids)  is  liberated.  One  of  the  chief  character- 
istics of  a  good  olive  oil  suitable  for  Turkey-red,  is, 
that  when  one  measure  of  it  is  shaken  up  with  about 
16  measures  of  sodium  or  potassium  carbonate  solution 
at  3°  Tw.  (Sp.  Gr.  1*015),  it  forms  a  white  milky  liquid 
or  emulsion,  from  which  the  oil  does  not  readily  separate 
even  after  standing  for  12 — 18  hours.  The  oil  which 
forms  the  most  perfect  and  permanent  emulsion  with 
the  least  quantity  of  potash  or  soda  is  the  best.  This 
property  of  emulsifying,  however,  can  be  readily  imparted 
to  any  oil  by  mixing  it  with  5 — 15  per  cent,  of  oleic  acid. 

The  exact  nature  of  the  chemical  changes  which  the 
oil  imdergoes  during  exposure  to  the  air  and  stoving  is 
unknown.  It  is  probable,  however,  that  under  the 
influence  of  the  alkaline  carbonate  and  heat,   the   oil 
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is  decomposed  and  oxidised  in  such  a  manner  that  there 
remains  on  the  fibre  essentially  an  insoluble  oxyolelc 
acid.  Whatever  may  be  the  exact  chemical  composition 
of  the  modified  oil,  it  has  the  property  of  fixing  or  com- 
bining with  alumina,  and  the  compound  thus  produced 
can  further  combine  with  Alizarin  to  form  a  red-lake. 
The  effect  which  it  has  of  giving  brilliancy  and  fastness 
to  the  ultimate  colour  is  probably,  in  part  at  least,  due 
to  its  physical  action  of  enveloping  the  coloured  lake  with 
a  transparent  oily  varnish,  which  protects  it  more  or  less 
from  external  influences.  All  unchanged  oil  must  be 
removed  before  mordanting  (see  Operation  9). 

The  impregnation  of  the  cotton  with  tannin  matter 
fixes  an  additional  amount  of  alumina  on  the  fibre,  and 
tends  to  give  deeper  and  fuller  shades.  Its  use  is,  how- 
ever, by  no  means  absolutely  essential,  as  seemed  to  be 
the  case  when  Garancin  or  Madder  was  used,  and  by 
some  dyers  it  is  not  used. 

During  the  steeping  in  alum  solution  an  insoluble 
basic  aluminium  compound  is  formed  with  the  modified 
oil  and  also  with  the  tannic  acid  if  present.  The  com- 
plex mordant  thus  fixed  on  the  cloth  at  this  stage 
combines  with  Alizarin  in  the  subsequent  dye-bath  to 
form  the  Turkey-red  lake.  The  bullock's  blood  used  is 
said  to  prevent,  by  reason  of  the  coagulation  of  its  albu- 
men, certain  impurities  accompanying  the  Alizarin  from 
being  fixed  on  the  cotton,  but  some  practical  Turkey-red 
dyers  say  that  blood-albumen,  glue,  and  other  substitutes 
which  have  been  tried,  cannot  entirely  replace  it.  It 
certainly  adds  brilliancy  and  purity  to  the  colour. 

The  "  First  Clearing"  operation  is  for  the  purpose  of 
removing  any  remaining  impurities  which  the  mordant 
may  have  attracted  in  the  dye-bath,  but  for  which  its 
affinity  is  far  less  than  for  Alizarin. 

The  "  Second  Clearing  "  is  said  by  some  to  introduce 
into  the  already  extremely  complex  coloured  lake  a  small 
portion  of  stannous  oxide.  Others  allege  that  there 
is  simply  a   tin-oleate  produced,  which  is  melted  and 
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spread  over  the  fibre,  as  it  were,  without  entering 
into  chemical  combination  with  the  red-lake.  Liechti 
has  proved  analytically  that  as  much  as  60  per  cent, 
of  the  fatty  acid  of  the  soap  employed,  may  dis- 
appear and  become  fixed  in  this  manner  upon  the 
fibre. 

The  priujtical  object  of  this  operation  is  to  give  the 
colour  the  maximum  purity  and  brilliancy  of  which  it  is 
capable. 

401.  Steiner's  Process  for  Dyeing  500   kilos,  of 

Turkey-red  Cloth. — The  main  difference  between  this 
and  the  "  emulsion  process  "  already  described,  resides  in 
the  mode  of  applying  the  oil.  In  the  process  now  to 
be  desciibed  the  cloth  is  impregnated  with  the  requisite 
amount  of  oil  at  one  operation,  namely,  by  padding  it  in 
clear  hot  oil  instead  of  in  an  oil-emulsion,  after  which 
it  receives  several  passages  through  weak  solutions  of 
alkaline  carbonate. 

.This  method  is  capable  of  yielding  a  Turkey-red 
dye  of  exceptional  brilliancy  and  intensity — ^better,  in- 
deed, than  it  is  possible  to  obtain  by  the  "emulsion 
process." 

\8t  Operatioyi.  Bleaching,  —  The  pieces  are  well 
washed  and  boiled  during  2 — 3  hours,  with  water  only  ; 
then  boiled  for  10 — 12  hours  with  22  litres  of  caustic 
soda,  70°  Tw.  (Sp.  Gr.  1*35),  and  washed :  then  boiled  a 
second  time  for  10  hours  with  16  litres  of  caustic  soda, 
70°  Tw.,  and  washed ;  and  finally  steeped  for  two  houra 
in  sulphuric  acid,  2°  Tw.  (Sp.  Gr.  1*01),  well  washed 
and  dried. 

In  order  to  avoid  tendering  the  fibre  in  the  next 
operation  by  reason  of  traces  of  acid  left  in  the  cloth,  it 
is  padded  with  carbonate  of  soda  solution  at  4°  Tw. 
(Sp.  Gr.  1  -02),  and  then  dried. 

2nd  Operation.  Oiling. — The  cloth  is  padded  in 
tlie  open  width  in  olive  oil  maintained  at  a  constant 
temperature  of  110°  C. 

Fig.    91   represents  a    section  of    the    oil- padding 


machine  of  Messrs.  Dnncon  Stewart  and  Co. 
of  a  double-jacketed  tank  b  (inside  copper,  outside  iron) 
for  containing  the  oil.  It  is  heated  by  means  of  steam, 
and  is  provided  with  a  seiies  of  rollers  at  the  top  and 
bottom.  Above  ia  a  pair  of  heavy  squeezing  rollers 
0.    The  cloth  is  passed  through  as  ini^cated  in  the  figure 
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being  welt  opened  out  and  made  froe  from  creases  before 

entering  the  oil,  hy  means  of  the  straining  bars  A.A  A,  and 
afterwards  loosely  plaited  down  by  the  folder  d. 

After  padding,  the  cloth  is  detached  in  ten-piece 
lengths,  and  hung  in  the  drying  stove,  the  temperature 
of  which  is  raised  as  rapidly  as  possible  to  70°  C,  and 
this  ia  maintained  fur  two  hours. 

3rd  to  9th,  Operation.  Zigiioring. — Pad  the  cloth 
seven  times  in  the  open  width  through  a  solution  of 
carbonate   of  soda  at  i"  Tw.,  and  hang   in   the  stove 
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tttftr  tAch  padrliog  operation,  nuttntaining  the  tanper&- 
ture  in  each  cane  for  two  hours  at  75' — 77'  C. 

Id  winter  the  padding  li<]aors  are  made  warm 
(35'- — Aff-  C),  bat  in  Hummer  thev  are  aliravs  cold,  since 
tf  too  hot,  oil  is  Btripp^  off  the  piece  to  »n  eu'easive  and 
injnrioiu  degree.  In  the  course  of  regnlar  woiting,  the 
Uijuora  soon  become  veritable  oil-emakiooa,  and  constAUt 


Fig.  92.— Section  of  Llqnor-padding  Ma^hhm, 

orersight  is  necessary  in  order  to  maintain  their  specific 
gravity  as  coimtant  as  possible,  and  thus  ensure  ulti- 
mately a  regular  and  satisfactory  colour. 

A  section  of  the  liquor-padding  machine  of  Messrs. 
Duncan  Stewart  and  Co  is  shown  in  Fig.  92.  It  con- 
fristH  of  a  wooden  box  or  tank  a  to  hold  the  liquor, 
provided  with  rollers  above  and  below.  Over  this  are 
Biip|>orted  two  pairs  of  heavy  squeezing  rollers  B  c  and 
D  K.  At  F  a  few  straining  bars  serve  to  open  out  and 
Stretch  the  cloth  ;  o  is  the  folder.  The  mode  of  passing 
the  pieces  through  the  machine  is  readily  understood 
from  the  diagram. 
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With  regard  to 
the  Btoving,  it  ia  well 
to  bear  in  mind  that 
during  the  first  stages 
of  drying  much  va- 
pour ia  given  ofl^,  and 
special  attention  muEt 
be  given  to  ensure 
adequate  ventilation. 
Fig.  93  ia  the  ground 
plan,  showing  heating 
flues,  and  sectional 
elevation  of  a  modern 
four-storeyed  Turkey- 
red  stove.  A  A  repre- 
sent ordinary  coal  fires 
situated  in  the  base- 
ment; the  hot  flue- 
gases  past)  first  through 
channels  made  of  fire- 
-brict,  then  through 
iron  pipes,  and  Anally 
make  their  exit  to  the 
chimney  at  b.  TIib 
upper  part  of  the 
stove  is  divided,  by 
floors  of  iron-grating, 
into  several  stoi'eys 
C,  D,  E,  F,  each  of 
which  is  furnished 
with  wooden  frame- 
work, supporting,  one 
above  the  other,  two 
pairs  of  horizontal 
rails  provided  with 
short,  upright,  wooden 
pegs.  Over  these  pegs, 
and  alternately  from 
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riijlit  to  J*'ft,  ou«b*  w^lvedge  of  lihe  oloth  ie  finnhr  liociked, 
viiile  tLf  uLii«ir  ii>  iilluv^d  to  liauf:  down ;  lilnifi,  -wiieii  1^ 
Kto\  *:•  ife  iili^  eadb  stoi'ey  is  clobelT  pstdked  with  two 
uf'  vhjih  bUB]#eiid^  ill  sucL  a  maimer  thut  the  lifiatod 
ij'ouj  l^low  eau  rf^adDr  }»aB6  between  each  fold. 

A    varn  tstove  is   EiiuilarlT   coiiBtiructed,  but  in 
CH8^  the  f^ndt;  of  the  rodb  holding  the  jam  are  fis^iparied 
oju  hori&outaJ  raJJb  free  from  pegs. 

jfLuotheir  mode  of  Landing  cloth,  but  one  ^wliidi  is 
not  »o  t)0onomical  of  space,  i£  to  hare  onlj  one  storcj  in 
the  fttove.  Alx^^e,  near  the  roof,  are  fixed  a  rnunber  «£ 
«troJi^,  »mo</th,  wooden  railK,  on  which  the  doth  ifi  sob- 
pended  in  long  lolds,  reaching  down  to  within  one  <st 
two  feet  of  the  iron-grating  immediately  shore  tlie  hafb 

in  alj  cas*-«  efficieiit  ventihttion  is  Beenred  hy 
of  nujnerouJi  wde  windows,  which  can  be  readOj 
«nd  cloibed  at  will 

l<)(Ji  O/ze-ralwrL  Sleeping!. — Riin  the  doth  in  the 
oi>*tu  width  thi'ough  a  machine  oonsisting  of  a  hu:^  Tat 
divi'l<:>d  into  geveral  oomj^artments  fitted  with  roHen 
al>ove  aud  l>elow.  The  first  compartments  are  filled 
with  a  ttolutiou  of  carlx>nate  of  soda  at  J°  TV. 
(Hp,  Or,  1  -002i)),  aud  heated  to  iO^  C.  The  hist  is  filled 
with  water  only, 

I'he  cloth  hi  then  well  washed,  and  dried  in  the  stove 
at  al>out  (55^  0. 

lllU  to  lith  Operation,  —  These  operations,  ooa- 
»it»ting  of  nu/rdarUin{/f  dyeing,  and  clearing,  are  predsely 
Mhiular  to  ihomi  already  described  for  yam-dyeing. 

J  t  may  l>e  well  to  state  that  the  number  of  paddings 
in  dilute  soda  solution  (liquoring)  varies  according  to 
th<^  quantity  of  oil  which  it  is  desired  to  fix  upon  the 
<;loth,  (l(K)d  Tui'kcy-rcd  contains  about  10  per  cent,  of 
modified  oil  on  tlie  Jihre. 

402.    ^^Sulphated  Oil  Process''  for  Dyeing    500 

kilo«,  of  Tarn  or  Cloth. — In   this   process  the   frequent 
rtijualtionti  of  passing  the  fabric  through  oil-emulsions  or 
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sodium  carbonate  and  then  stoving  are  not  used.  The 
olive  oil  is  replaced  by  an  alkaline  solution  of  sulpha  ted 
olive  or  castor  oil  (see  p.  234)  with  which  only  a  single 
impregnation  is  necessary,  followed  by  a  steaming  or 
stoving  process. 

Xst  Operation,  Bleaching  or  Boiling, — This  is  iden- 
tical with  that  already  given  in  describing  the  previous 
processes  for  yarn  and  cloth. 

2nd  Operation,  Preparing,  —  The  dry  cotton  is 
thoroughly  impregnated  by  "  tramping "  or  "  padding  " 
with  a  cold  or  tepid  solution  of  10 — 15  kilos,  of  neutral- 
ised sulphated-oil  (50  per  cent.)  per  100  litres  of  water. 
The  excess  is  removed,  and  the  cotton  is  merely  dried 
in  the  stove. 

^rd  Operation.  Steaming. — The  prepared  and  dried 
cotton  is  submitted  to  the  action  of  steam,  2 — 5  lb. 
pressure,  during  1 — IJ  hour. 

Uh  Operation,  Mordanting, — ^The  cotton  is  "wjorked 
and  steeped  for  2 — 4  hours  in  a  tepid  solution  of  com- 
mercial alimiinium  acetate  (tin -red -liquor),  or  more 
economically  in  basic  aluminium  sulphate,  Al2(S04)a(OH)j{, 
at8°Tw.  (Sp.  Gr.  1-04). 

After  mordanting,  the  excess  of  aluminium  solution 
is  removed  by  wringing  or  hydro-extracting,  the  cotton 
is  dried  and  then  either  simply  well  washed  in  cold 
water,  or  first  worked  for  half  an  hour  at  40° — 50°  C.  in 
,a  chalk  bath  containing  20 — 30  grams  of  ground  chalk 
per  litre.  A  solution  of  sodium  phosphate  may  replace 
the  chalk  water.  Alkaline  fixing- agents  like  ammonia 
and  sodium  carbonate  are  best  avoided  in  case  any  of 
the  oil-preparation  should  be  stripped  off. 

bth  Operation,  Dyeing.  —  Dye  with  15 — 20  per 
cent,  of  Alizarin  (10  per  cent.),  with  the  addition  of  1  per 
cent,  of  its  weight,  of  chalk  or  acetate  of  lime.  The 
cotton  is  dyed  in  the  cold  for  half  an  hour  to  ensure  regu- 
larity of  colour,  the  temperature  is  then  gradually  raised 
to  70°  C.  in  the  course  of  an  hour,  and  the  dyeing  is  con- 
tinued at  this  temperature  till  the  bath  is  exhausted. 
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The  cotton  is  then  well  washed  (although  with  highly 
calcareous  water  this  is  best  omitted),  hydro-extracted, 
and  dried 

6//t  Operation.  Second  Preparing. — ^The  dyed  and 
dried  cotton  is  again  impregnated  with  a  dilute  solu- 
tion of  neutralised  sulphated  oil  (namely,  50 — 60  grams 
of  sulphated  oil  [50  per  cent.]  per  litre),  and  then  dried. 
This  second  preparing  may  also  take  place  after  the 
mordanting,  the  oil  being  then  fixed  by  means  of  a 
second  mordanting  with  a  weak  solution  of  basic 
aluminium  sulphate,  <!i:c. 

lih  Operation.  Second  Steaming. — ^The  dried  cotton 
is  steamed  as  l>efore.  for  one  hour. 

Sth  and  9th  Operations.  First  and  Second  Clearing. 
— These  may  be  identical  with  operations  13  and  14, 
described  in  the  "Emulsion  process,"  although  many 
chemists  think  that  soap  alone  should  be  used  heoe^ 
and  consider  that  the  addition  of  stannous  chloride  is 
altogether  unnecessary  if  not  irrational. 

The  "  sulphated-oil  process "  is  comparatively  so 
new,  that  numerous  slight  modifications  of  the  process 
as  here  given  are  naturally  tried  and  adopted  by 
various  dyers,  and  to  some  of  these  reference  will  now  be 
made. 

The  sulphated  -  oil  used  is  invariably  carefully 
neutralised,  either  with  caustic  soda  or  ammonia.  As  a 
rule,  ammonia  is  preferred,  since  even  the  addition  of  an 
excess  of  ammonia  would  have  little  or  no  injurious 
effect,  owing  to  its  volatility  ;  and  further,  the  ammonia 
compound  of  sulphated-oil  is  more  readily  decomposed  on 
fitcaming  than  the  sodium  compound,  and  a  more  com- 
plete fixing  of  the  oil  results.  Either  sulphated  castor 
oil  or  olive  oil  may  be  used.  Very  good  results  are  even 
obtaiiuMl  by  the  simple  use  of  a  carefully  made  castor  oil 
soap,  which,  being  excessively  soluble,  and  giving  thin 
Boluticma,  is  well  fitted  to  impregnate  the  fibre  thoroughly. 

Ill  the  "  preparing  "  process,  the  cotton  does  not  at- 
trfict  or  iix  any  of  the  oil.     It  simply  absorbs  a  definite 
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pipe.  The  Bteam  enters  by  a  perforated  pipe  miming 
along  the  bottom  of  the  boiler,  and  which  is  usually 
covered  with  a  perforated  iron  plate. 

Cotton  cloth  may  be  reeled  and  suspended  on  rods 
in  a  similar  way,  or  it  may  be  steamed  in  the  continuous 
steaming-chest  of  Messrs.  Duncan  Stewart  and  Co.,  Glas- 
gow, represented  in  Fig.  95.  It  consists  of  an  annular- 
shaped  iron  cylinder  or  chamber  a  B,  in  the  upper  part 
of  which  a  series  of  brass  radial  rods  c  are  caused  to 
circulate  slowly  by  means  of  the  endless  screw  e  driven 
by  the  engine  d.  The  cloth  (in  the  open  width)  enters 
the  annular  space  through  a  pair  of  squeezing  rollers  at 
F.  By  an  ingenious  arrangement  the  cloth  is  suspended 
in  long,  loosely-hanging  folds  on  the  radial  rods,  is 
carried  round  the  annular  space,  and  makes  itj?  exit  by  a 
second  pair  of  squeezing  rollers  at  G.  The  chamber  is 
constructed  of  boiler-plate,  so  that  the  goods  can  be 
submitted  to  high-pressure  steam.  Another  form  of 
continuous  steaming  -  machine  is  that  in  which  loose 
rods,  supporting  the  cloth  in  a  similar  manner,  are  passed 
continuously  by  means  of  endless  chains  through  a  large 
rectangular  brick  chamber  filled  with  very  low-pressure 
steam. 

If  in  the  mordanting  process  the  cotton  was  merely 
dried  after  the  preparing  with  sulphated-oil,  there  are  pro- 
duced upon  the  fibre  the  aluminium  compounds  both  of  the 
ether  and  of  the  oxy-  or  trioxy-oleic  acid  ;  but  if  it  was 
also  steamed,  there  is  then  fixed  on  the  fibre  essentially 
the  normal  aluminium  compound  of  oxy-  or  trioxy-oleic 
acid  (Liechti  &  Suida). 

With  a  view  of  obtaining  ultimately  a  brighter  colour, 
a  small  proportion  of  stannous  chloride  is  sometimes 
added  to  the  aluminium  solution. 

After  mordanting  and  washing,  a  slightly  basic 
aluminium  salt  remains  on  the  fibre,  its  basic  character 
being  generally  caused  by  the  calcareous  condition  of  the 
water.  Traces  of  lime  are  also  present.  If,  previous 
to  washing,  a  warm  chalk-bath  is  used,  a  much  more 
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basic  and   more    calcareous    aluminium    compound    is 
formed. 

During  the  dyeing  pi-ocess  there  is  probably  formed 
the  Alizarin  compound  of  the  basic  oxy-  or  trioxy-oleate 
of  aluminium  and  calcium  just  refen*ed  to. 

If  there  is  a  deficiency  of  oil  on  the  fibre,  the 
brightest  shades  are  always  obtained  by  dyeing  at  the 
low  temperature  indicated  (70°  C),  but  otherwise  the 
tempei*ature  may  be  raised  to  the  boiling  point,  although 
there  is  then  a  tendency  of  a  portion  of  the  oily  mordant 
being  softened  and  boiled  out,  especially  if  it  is  in  slight 
excess. 

With  the  use  of  pure  Alizarin — ie.,  the  *•  blue  shade 
of  Alizai'in,"  as  it  is  generally  called^  a  fiery  brilliant  red 
is  not  obtained  ;  hence  such  as  contains  Isopurpurin  (An- 
thrapurpurin) — i^.,  the  **  yellow  shade  of  Alizai'in  " — ^is 
generally  preferred. 

The  second  preparing  and  steaming  operations  have 
for  their  object  the  neutralising  of  the  basic  compound 
present  on  the  fibre  at  this  stage.  This  operation  of 
steaming  after  dyeing  has  a  most  remarkable  efiect  in 
giving  brilliancy  and  fastness  to  the  colour,  especially 
if  the  dyeing  has  been  conducted  at  a  low  temperature.  If 
100°  C.  was  employed,  then  the  brightening  efiect 
has  taken  place  to  a  considerable  extent,  if  not  entirely, 
already  in  the  dye-bath,  as  above  mentioned.  Sometimes 
the  second  preparing  is  omitted,  and  a  small  quantity 
of  neutralised  sulphated-oil  is  added  to  the  dye-bath 
instead. 

The  method  of  "  clearing  "  described  (see  p.  434),  in 
which  the  cotton  remains  stationary  while  the  liquor  cir- 
culates through  it,  gives  very  much  better  results  than  if 
the  cotton  were  worked  vigorously  in  the  solution,  since  in 
this  latter  case  much  of  the  red-lake  would  be  mechanically 
removed  by  friction,  and  the  colour  would  look  poor  and 
weak. 

403.  The  Action  of  Lime-salts  in  the  Dye-bath. 
— One  of  the  most  interesting  facts  connected  with  the 

D  D 
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Alizarin,"  t.e.,  one  free  from  Isc^urpurin,  Flavoparpurin, 
or  Purpurin. 

Very  good  fJEtst  shades  of  purple  and  lihc  are  obtained 
iroiD.  Alizarin,  either  with  or  without  the  use  of  oil- 
preparation  ;  indeed,  the  use  of  oil  does  not  seem  to  add 
any  particular  brilliancy  to  the  colour,  but  serves  mainly 
to  fix  the  mordant,  and  to  make  the  colour  a  little  faster 
to  boiling  soap  solutions. 

When  the  cotton  is  prepared  with  oil,  according  to 
either  the  Emulsion  or  Steiner's  process  for  Turkey -red, 
it  is  mordanted,  worked  and  steeped  for  a  short  time 
in  a  solution  of  ferrous  sulphate  at  3° — 4**  Tw. 
(Sp.  Gr,  1*015 — 1*02);  it  is  then  allowed  to  lie  over- 
night, and  is  finally  well  washed. 

The  amount  of  iron  precipitated  on  the  fibre,  and  of 
Alizarin  subsequently  taken  up  in  the  dye-bath,  is  de- 
termined by  the  amount  of  oil  previously  fixed,  and 
not  merely  by  the  concentration  of  the  ferrous  sulphate 
solution.  For  the  darker  shades  of  purple,  therefore,  the 
cotton  should  be  well  prepared  witii  oil,  while  for  pale 
shades  the  preparation  is  slight.  The  best  and  bluest 
shades  are  only  obtained  when  the  mordant  is  thoroughly 
saturated  with  Alizarin,  any  excess  of  uncombined  mordant 
gives  the  colour  an  unpleasant  dull-reddish  appearance. 

The  use  of  pyrolignite  of  iron  gives  somewhat  darker, 
brighter,  and  bluer  shades  than  the  sulphata  Very  deep 
purplish  blacks  are  obtained,  and  with  less  oil-preparation, 
by  steeping  the  cotton,  previous  to  mordanting,  in  an 
infusion  of  gall  nuts,  or  other  tannin  matter. 

After  mordanting,  the  cotton  is  well  washed  and 
dyed  with  5 — 15  per  cent,  of  Alizarin  (10  per  cent.).  If 
the  water  is  not  sufficiently  calcareous,  it  is  very  essential 
to  add  the  necessary  quantity  of  chalk  or  acetate  of  lime 
to  the  dye-bath  (1 — 2  per  cent.).  After  dyeing,  the  cotton 
should  be  washed  and  soaped  at  a  temperature  of  60°  G. 

When  not  prepared  with  oil,  the  cotton  is  prepared 
with  tannin,  by  working  it  in  a  cold  infusion  o^  tannin 
lu&ttev  (equal  to  1 — 2  grams  of  tannic  acid  per  litre) ;  it  is 
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tlien  mordanted  in  a  solution  of  pyrolignite  of  iron 
P— 3°  Tw.  (Sp.  Gr.  1-005— 1-015),  and  finally  washed. 

One  may  also  mordant  the  cotton  by  impregnating  it 
with  pyroUgnite  of  iron,  1°— 3°  Tw.,  wringing  out  the 
excess,  and  then  working  it  for  ten  minutes  at  50°  0.,  in 
a  solution  containing  20  cubic  centimetres  of  silicate  of 
soda  16°  Tw.  (Sp.  Gr.  1'08)  per  litre,  and  finally  washing 
it.  Anthrapurpurin  gives  greyish  violets,  FlavopurpurLn 
and  Purpurin  reddish  violets,  which  are  little  esteemed. 

Various  shades  of  chocolate,  cla/ret-red,  &c.,  are  ob- 
tained with  Alizarin,  by  mordanting  the  oil-prepared 
cotton  with  a  mixture  of  aluminium  and  iron  mordants, 
either  in  the  state  of  sulphates  or  acetates.  Whether  the 
cotton  is  prepared  with  oil  according  to  the  Emulsion  or 
Steiner's  process,  or  by  the  Sulphated-oil  method,  it  is 
advisable  to  work  it  in  a  weak  tannin  bath  before 
mordanting,  especially  for  the  darker  and  bluer  shades, 
since  a  better  proportion  of  iron  is  fixed  by  this  means. 

The  different  shades  are  produced  by  varying  the 
relative  proportions  of  aluminium  and  iron  mordant, 
remembering  always  to  vary  the  concentration  of  the 
tannin  bath  in  accordance  with  the  latter. 

After  mordanting,  the  cotton  is  washed,  dyed  with 
Alizarin,  prepared  with  weak  sulphated-oil,  steamed,  and 
soaped,  as  already  described. 

Certain  shades  of  claret-red  may  also  be  obtained  by 
mordanting  with  a  solution  of  chromium  acetate,  instead 
of  with  the  mixture  of  iron  and  aluminium  salts. 

Although  Alizarin  and  Anthrapurpurin  have  been 
mainly  alluded  to  in  the  above,  the  other  members  of  the 
anthracene  group — namely,  Flavopurpurin  and  Purpurin 
— may  be  applied  in  exactly  the  same  way,  and  give  rise  to 
similar  shades. 

406.  Application  to  Wool, — Alizarin  is  capable  of 
yielding  a  number  of  pleasing  shades  on  wool,  according 
to  the  mordant  used,  and  ought  to  be  largely  employed 
whenever  fastness  to  miUing  and  to  Hght  is  required.  In 
conjunction   with   other   colouidng  matters  which    are 
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similarly  applied,  it  may  yield  an  endless  variety  of  shade& 
Its  application  presents  little  or  no  difficulty. 

To  obtain  Alizarin-red  on  wool,  mordant  the  wool  with 
6 — 10  per  cent  of  aluminium  sulphate  (cake  alum)  and 
6 — 8  per  cent,  of  cream  of  tartar.  Introduce  the  wool  into 
the  cold  solution,  raise  the  temperature  gradually  to  the 
l)oiling  point  in  one  hour,  and  continue  boiling  \ — | 
hour.  Wash  well,  and  dye  in  a  separate  bath,  with  10  per 
cent,  of  Alizarin  (20  per  cent.)  and  4 — 5  per  cent,  of  acetate 
of  lime  (solid).  In  order  to  ensure  an  even  colour  it  is 
well  to  work  the  wool  for  half  an  hour  in  the  cold  dye 
liquor,  then  to  raise  the  temperature  gradually  in  the 
course  of  an  hour  to  the  boiling  point,  and  boil  a  quarter 
of  an  hour,  or  till  the  bath  is  exhausted.  After  dyeing, 
wash  well,  and  dry  at  a  low  temperature  or  in  the  open 
air. 

The  addition  of  cream  of  tartar  to  the  mordanting 
bath  is  absolutely  essential  to  the  production  of  a  full 
rich  colour.  Excess  of  tartar  tends  to  give  intensity,  but 
diminishes  the  brilliancy  of  the  colour.  Care  must 
be  taken  that  the  aluminium  sulphate  used  is  free  from 
iron.  With  a  deficiency  of  mordant  the  colour  lacks 
brilliancy  and  intensity,  and  if  the  deficiency  is  excessive 
only  a  poor  dull  brick-red  is  obtained.  With  excess  of 
mordant  the  colour  tends  to  become  yellower  and  less 
intense.  Brighter  and  more  orange  shades  are  obtained 
by  using,  along  with  the  aluminium  sulphate,  1 — 4  per 
cent,  of  stannous  chloride,  in  which  case  a  further  addi- 
tion of  1 — 4  per  cent,  of  cream  of  tartar  is  necessary. 

The  addition  to  the  dye-bath  of  acetate  of  lime 
(or  an  equivalent  amount  of  ground  chalk)  is  also 
ahaolutely  necessary  if  the  water  employed  is  not 
sufficiently  calcareous.  Without  lime,  the  colour  is  poor 
and  worthless,  and  the  dye-bath  is  not  exhausted ;  with 
excess,  the  red  is  darker  and  duller. 

On  comparing  the  colours  given  by  the  various 
members  of  the  Alizarin  family  of  colouring  matters,  it  is 
found  that  Alizarin  itself  yields  a  very  blue  shade  of 
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red,  or  a  claret-red ;  Anthrapurpurin,  a  bright  red ; 
Flavopurpurin,  a  somewhat  duller  and  yellower  red ; 
Purpurin,  a  shade  approaching  that  given  by  Alizarin, 
but  much  yellower,  namely,  a  dull  brownish-red. 

To  obtain  Alizarin-orange  on  wool,  mordant  the  wool 
with  5 — 8  per  cent,  of  8tann(yu8  chloride  (tin-crystals)  and 
an  equal  weight  of  cream  of  tartar.  Dye  with  10  per  cent, 
of  Alizarin  (20  per  cent.)  without  the  addition  of  acetate 
of  lime.  With  the  addition  of  4 — 5  per  cent,  of  acetate 
of  lime  a  bright  orange-red  is  obtained,  but  without,  the 
colour  is  very  much  yellower.  Excess  of  lime  makes  the 
orange  still  redder,  but  it  is  apt  to  be  uneven.  Alizarin- 
orange  may  also  be  dyed  in  a  single  bath.  Alizarin 
gives  a  bright  reddish  orange ;  Flavopurpurin  a  bright 
yellowish-orange.  The  colour  yielded  by  Anthrapurpurin 
holds  an  intermediate  place ;  it  is  a  bright  orange. 
Purpurin  gives  a  moderately  bright  orange-red. 

Very  rich  claret-brown  shades  are  obtained  by  mor- 
danting the  wool  with  3  per  cent,  of  bichromcUe  of  potash 
and  1  per  cent,  of  sulphuric  acid  168°  Tw.  (Sp.  Gr.l"84). 
The  addition  of  the  sulphuric  acid  is  beneficial, 
since  it  tends  to  give  a  somewhat  yellower  and  fuller 
colour;  it  is  not,  however,  absolutely  essential.  Dye 
with  10  per  cent,  of  Alizarin  (20  per  cent.).  The  addi- 
tion of  2 — 4  per  cent,  of  acetate  of  lime  to  the  dye- 
bath  makes  the  colour  somewhat  less  yellow,  or  bluer, 
though  apparently  slightly  less  intense.  Strange  to  say, 
its  addition  is  by  no  means  essential,  as  in  the  case  of  the 
aluminium  mordant  for  dyeing  reds.  With  smaller 
amounts  of  Alizarin  than  that  indicated,  very  pleasing 
shades  of  colour  are  obtained.  Numerous  fast  shades  of 
brown,  olive,  purple,  <fec.  are  obtained  by  associating 
Alizarin  with  such  colouring  matters  as  Gallei'n,  Coem- 
lein,  and  many  of  the  dyewoods. 

The  shades  yielded  by  the  different  members  of  the 
Alizarin  group  with  chromium  mordant  are  as  foUows  : 
Alizarin  gives  a  dull  purple  colour ;  Anthrapurpurin,  a 
much  redder  shade,  namely,  a  claret-brown ;  Flavopurpurin, 
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With  the  lus^  of  ammoniacal  gulpkaie  pf  niekd  and 
wranium  $all$,  as  mofdantOy  Alizarin  jidds  nice  shadeB 
of  grey  and  shite. 

Applvcalum  to  SUk, — ^Alizarin  is  as  yet  Kttle  used 
in  silk-dyeing.  Good  coloars  may  be  obtoined  by  mor- 
danting the  silk  according  to  the  ordinary  methoda^  and 
working  it,  after  dyeings  in  hot  soap  solution. 

407.  Kitro-AliaariiL  [Ci^H5NOj-(OH)2.]— This  col- 
oaring  matter,  also  called  Alizarin  Oran^  is  prodnoed 
by  the  action  of  nitrons  acid  on  Alizarin.  It  is  applied 
to  the  various  fibres  in  the  same  way  as  Alizarin ;  althoogh 
it  yields  fast  colours,  it  finds  as  yet  only  a  oompaiatiTely 
limited  employment. 

Application  to  Wool — With  cUuminium  morda»U  it 
yields  very  good  orange  colours.  Mordant  the  wool  with 
0 — 8  per  cent  of  aluminium  sulphate  and  7 — 9  per  oent^ 
of  cream  of  tartar.  Excess  of  mordant  renders  the  shade 
dull.  The  addition  of  acetate  of  lime  to  the  dye-bath 
makes  the  colour  browner. 

With  stannous  cMoride  mordant  the  colour  obtained 
varies  vary  considerably,  according  to  the  amount  of 
iriordaiit  cmiployed.  With  a  small  amount  (1  per  cent,  of 
stfiimotis  chloride  and  1*5  per  cent,  of  cream  of  tartar),  a 
v(»ry  re^ldish-orange  is  obtained ;  with  double  the  amount. 
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the  colour  becomes  a  yellowish-orange  j  with  4  per  cent, 
of  stannous  chloride,  only  a  dull  brown  is  obtained,  the 
normal  colour  being  evidently  destroyed  by  the  reducing 
action  of  an  excess  of  mordant.  The  addition  of  acetate 
of  lime  to  the  dye-bath  is  not  beneficial,  since  the 
yellowish-orange  colour  is  thereby  changed  to  brown. 

With  stannic  cMoride  (equivalent  to  6  per  cent,  stan- 
nous chloride,  SnClg'SHgO)  an  orange  colour  is  also  ob- 
tained. Excess  of  mordant  does  not  destroy  the  colour  as 
in  the  case  of  stannous  chloride. 

With  copper  sulphate  mordant  a  very  good  brownish- 
red  is  obtained.  Use  4 — 6  per  cent,  of  copper  sulphate, 
without  calcium  acetate. 

With  ferrous  sulphate  as  the  mordant  a  purplish- 
brown  is  obtained.  Use  6 — 8  per  cent,  of  ferrous  sul- 
phate, without  calcium  acetate. 

Bichromate  of  potash  as  the  mordant  yields  dull 
brownish-reds.  Use  3  per  cent,  of  potassium  dichromate 
and  2  per  cent,  of  sulphuric  acid,  168*^  Tw.  (Sp.  Gr.  1*84). 
When  potassium  dichromate  alone  is  employed,  the  colour 
becomes  darker  with  increase  of  mordant,  even  till  16  per 
cent,  be  employed. 

40a  Alizarin  Blue  [C17H9NO4].  —  This  colouring 
matter,  also  called  Anthracene  Blue,  is  derived  from 
Nitro-alizarin  by  heating  it  with  glycerine  and  sulphuric 
acid.  It  may  be  considered  as  the  quinolin  of  alizarin, 
and  has  in  consequence  both  basic  and  acid  properties. 
It  is  met  with  in  commerce  in  two  forms,  namely,  as  a 
paste  containing  about  10  per  cent,  of  dry  substance, 
and  as  a  powder  under  the  name  of  Alizarin  Blue  S. 
The  former  is  insoluble  in  water,  although  certain  com- 
mercial marks  (WX,  WR)  possess  some  degree  of 
solubility.  The  latter,  which  is,  indeed,  a  sodium  disul- 
phite  compound  of  Alizarin  Blue  (Ci7HgN04*2NaHS03), 
is  readily  soluble  in  water,  with  a  brownish-red  colour. 
Its  solutions  decompose,  if  heated  to  70°  C,  with  preci- 
pitation of  the  insoluble  form  of  blue.  With  lime  it 
forms  an  insoluble  compound  ;   hence  the  presence  of 
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lime  salts  in  the  dye-bath  must  be  avoided,  otherwise 
there  will  be  a  loss  of  colouring  matter. 

The  insoluble  form  of  Alizarin  Blue  may  be  applied  in 
dyeing,  according  to  the  indigo- vat  method,  by  reducing 
it  with  zinc  powder  and  carbonate  of  soda,  or  by  the 
ordinary  method  of  mordanting  and  dyeing  in  separate 
baths.  When  the  latter  method  is  employed,  a  certain 
proportion  of  disulphite  of  soda  may  be  added  to  the 
dye-bath  to  render  it  soluble,  or  the  dyeing  at  100°  0. 
must  be  long  continued. 

With  Alizarin  Blue  S  the  mordanting  and  dyeing 
method  only  is  employed. 

Application  to  Cotton. — Mordant  the  cotton  with 
x;hromium  according  to  the  alkaline  method.  Dye  in  a 
jseparate  bath  with  Alizarin  Blue ;  raise  the  tempera- 
ture gradually  to  the  boiling  point  in  the  course  of 
an  hour  and  a  half,  and  continue  boiling  for  half  an 
hour. 

Application  to  Wool, — The  most  suitable  mordant  to 
employ  is  dichromate  of  potash,  in  the  proportion  of  3  per 
cent,  of  the  weight  of  wool.  The  addition  of  sulphuric 
acid,  168°  Tw.  (Sp.  Gr.  1*84),  is  not  beneficial  if  used  in 
larger  amount  than  1  per  cent.  Dye  in  a  separate  bath 
with  Alizarin  Blue ;  raise  the  temperature  gradually  to 
the  boiling  point,  and  continue  boiling  until  a  bright 
pui'e  shade  is  obtained.  With  insufficient  boiling  the 
colouring  matter  is  only  superficially  attached  to  the 
fibre.  The  colour  obtained  is  a  bright  indigo-blue,  with 
purplish  bloom.  It  is  exceedingly  fast  to  scouring,  mill- 
ing, light,  &c.,  and  has  the  advantage  of  not  rubbing  ofi*. 

When  aluminium  sulpliate  is  the  mordant  employed 
a  purplish-blue  is  obtained,  which  is  very  liable  to  be 
uneven  unless  great  care  is  taken.  Use  6 — 8  per  cent,  of 
aluminium  sulphate  and  5 — 7  per  cent,  of  cream  of  tartar. 

With  stannous  chloride  mordant  a  much  redder 
purple  is  obtained.  Use  4  per  cent,  of  stannous  chloride 
(crystals)  and  2  per  cent,  of  cream  of  tartar.  This  mordant 
is  not  suitable  for  employing  alone. 
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Ferrous  sulphate^  as  a  mordant  for  Alizarin  Blue^  is 
also  little  suitable.  It  gives  a  greenish-blue  colour,  pos- 
sessing little  brilliancy,  and  apt  to  be  uneven.  Mordant 
with  4  per  cent,  ferrous  sulphate  and  8  per  cent,  cream 
of  tartar. 

Application  to  Silk. — Mordant  the  silk  with  alumi- 
nium or  iron  in  the  usual  manner ;  wash  and  dye  in  a 
separate  bath  with  Alizarin  Blue.  Brighten  the  colour 
afterwards  by  boiling  the  silk  in  a  soap  bath. 


CHAPTER    XXI. 

ARTIFICIAL   COLOURING   HATTERS   CONTAINING  SULPHUR. 

409.  Cachou  de  Laval  (Poirrier). — This  dyestuff  is 
produced  by  fusing  sodium  sulphide  with  waste  vegetable 
or  animal  matter.  Care  should  be  taken  to  preserve  it  from 
becoming  damp  by  exposure,  otherwise  it  is  deteriorated, 
becomes  more  or  less  insoluble,  and  dissolves  with  a 
brown  colour.  It  is  specially  applicable  to  cotton,  and 
yields  various  buff  and  grey  colours,  which  are  very  fast 
to  acids  and  alkalis,  and  fairly  fast  to  light 

Application  to  Cotton. — Dissolve  the  dyestuff  in 
boiling  water.  The  normal  colour  of  the  solution  is  a 
deep  bottle-green  ;  if  it  is  brown,  add  a  little  carbonate 
of  soda,  and  boil  for  a  short  time.  Avoid  using  calcareous 
water,  either  for  solution  or  in  the  dye-bath,  since  this 
precipitates  the  colouring  matter.  If  lime  is  present^ 
acidify  slightly  with  acetic  acid.  Add  the  colour  solution 
to  the  dye-bath,  also  sodium  sulphate  in  the  proportion 
of  40 — 70  per  cent,  of  the  weight  of  Cachou  de  Laval. 

Dye  the  cotton  for  about  half  an  hour,  at  a  tempera- 
ture of  60^  C,  in  a  somewhat  concentrated  solution  (100 
grams  per  litre).  Add  the  colour  solution  gradually. 
After  dyeing,  wash  well,  and  work  fche  cotton  for  5 — 10 
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minntefl,  at  50^  GL,  in  a  dilnte  wAuiJOD.  of  one  or  oUier  of 
the  following : — dichromate  of  potash,  lerroos  imlphatfi 
copper  salj^te,  solf^oric  acid,  hjdrodiloric  add.  Wadi 
aiul  dry.  Cachon  de  Laval  acts  also  as  a  mordant,  so  that 
various  shades  can  be  obtained  bj  dyeing  afberwaids  in 
solutions  of  basic  coal-tar  colouring  niatter& 

Dyewood  extracts  may  also  be  applied,  since  these 
are  attracted  by  reason  of  the  metallic  oxide  present  in  the 
finished  Cachou  colour. 

410.  Canarin  (C3X383H).— This  yellow  colouring 
matter  is  simply  perthiocyanogen.  It  is  produced  as  an 
insoluble  powder  when  potassium  thiocyanate  (sulpho- 
cyanide  of  potassium)  (CN-SK)  is  oxidised  by  potassium 
chlorate  in  the  presence  of  sulphuric  and  hydrochloric 
acid.  It  is  dissolved  by  boiling  it  with  a  solution  of  borax 
(100  grams  per  litre).  It  is  specially  adapted  for  dyeing 
cotton,  on  which  it  gives  bright  yellow  or  orange  shades 
extremely  fast  to  %ht,  alkalis,  adds,  and  hypochloritea 
It  acts  as  a  mordant  for  basic  coal-tar  colouring  matters ; 
hence  pleasing  compound  shades  may  be  obtained  by  1^ 
plying  these  in  a  separate  bath. 

Application  to  Cotton, — ^Add  to  the  dye-bath  the 
necessary  amount  of  borax  Canarin  solution  and  a  small 
amount  of  soap.  Introduce  the  cotton  cold,  and  raise 
the  temperature  gradually  to  the  boiling  point.  Binae 
in  cold  water  and  dry. 

The  use  of  calcareous  water  in  dyeing  must  be 
avoided. 

Wool  may  be  dyed  in  a  similar  mann^. 
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CHAPTER  XXII. 

CHROME     YELLOW  —  IRON    BUFF  —  MANGANESE     BROWN  — 

PRUSSIAN    BLUE. 

The  mineral  colouring  matters  applied  in  dyeing  are 
extremely  limited,  and  they  are  almost  entirely  confined 
to  the  vegetable  fibres,  the  most  notable  exception  in  this 
respect  being  Prussian  Blue,  and  thid,  strictly  speaking, 
is  not  a  mineral  colouring  matter. 

411.  Chrome  Yellow. — Reference  has  already  been 
made  to  the  production  of  this  colour,  in  describing  the 
application  of  bichromate  of  potash  and  of  lead  salts  to 
the  cotton  fibre  (see  pp.  207,  226). 

In  addition  to  the  methods  there  indicated,  the 
following,  specially  intended  for  orange,  may  be  used. 

Prepare  a  bath  of  plumbate  of  lime  by  adding  a  solu- 
tion of  15 — 25  kilos,  of  pyrolignite  of  lead  to  milk  of  lime 
containing  20 — 30  kilos,  of  lime,  and  500  litres  of  water. 
The  mixture  is  well  agitated,  and  then  allowed  to  settle 
for  about  two  hours. 

The  cotton  is  worked,  and  steeped  in  the  more  or  less 
milky  supernatant  liquid  for  1 — 2  hours,  then  squeezed 
and  washed.  Dye  in  a  cold  or  tepid  (40° — 50°  C.)  solu- 
tion containing  5  per  cent,  of  bichromate  of  potash,  and 
■I — 1  per  cent,  of  sulphuric  acid,  168°  Tw.  (Sp.  Gr.  1'84). 
Wash,  and  develop  the  orange  colour  by  passing  the 
cotton  into  clear,  boiling,  lime-water,  then  wash  and 
dry.  The  cotton  must  be  removed  from  the  lime-water 
bath  whenever  the  full  orange  colour  is  developed^  other^ 
wise  the  colour  loses  brilliancy. 

412.  Iron    Baff. — This    colour    simply    consists    of 
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ferric  oxide.  It  is  produced  by  first  impregnating  the 
cotton  with  a  ferrous  salt  solution,  then  passing  it  through 
an  alkaline  solution^  to  precipitate  ferrous  hydrate  ;  the 
latter  is  then  changed  into  ferric  hydrate  by  simple  expo- 
sure to  the  air,  or,  preferably,  by  passing  the  cotton  into 
a  cold  dilute  solution  of  bleaching-powder. 

Instead  of  a  ferrous  salt,  one  may  also  employ  a  ferric 
salt,  e,g,y  ferric  sulphate  or  nitrate.  The  cotton  is  simply 
impregnated  with  the  ferric  solution,  then  squeezed,  and 
passed  rapidly  through  a  dilute  solution  of  carbonate  of 
soda,  ammonia,  or  milk  of  lime.  In  this  case,  ferric 
hydrate  is  at  once  precipitated  on  the  fibre,  and  no  subse- 
quent oxidation  is  necessary. 

Iron  Bufis  are  very  fast  to  light  and  boiling  alkaline 
solutions,  but  are  sensitive  to  the  action  of  acids. 

413.  Manganese  Brown. — The  production  of  this 
colour  on  cotton  is  briefly  described  on  page  225  ;  it  is 
exactly  analogous  to  the  production  of  Iron  Bufif  from 
ferrous  salts.  The  process  is  simplified  by  adding  a  little 
chloride  of  soda  to  a  solution  of  caustic  soda,  and  passing 
the  cotton  impregnated  with  manganous  chloride  at  once 
through  this  mixture.  In  this  case,  precipitation  and 
oxidation  take  place  simultaneously. 

It  is  very  important  always  to  use  caustic  soda  free 
from  carbonate,  otherwise  a  Httle  manganous  carbonate 
is  precipitated  on  the  fibre,  and  since  this  compound 
does  not  oxidise  readily,  the  colour  is  apt  to  be  ir- 
regular. 

According  to  A.  Endler,  irregularity  of  colour  may 
also  arise  from  the  unsuitable  physical  properties  of  the 
precipitate  itself,  when  it  is  produced  in  the  ordinary 
manner  described.  Endler  obviates  these  defects,  by 
passing  the  cotton,  after  impregnation  with  manganous 
chloride,  into  a  bath  containing  25  litres  of  water,  7  litres 
of  ammonia,  and  500  grams  of  bichromate  of  potasL 
A  somewhat  unstable  chromate  of  manganese  is  formed  on 
the  fibre,  which,  on  decomposing,  allows  the  chromic  add 
to  react  on  the  manganous  hydrate  and  change  it  into 
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some  higher  state  of  oxidation.  A  final  passage  in  dilute 
bleaching-powder  solution  completes  the  process. 

Manganese  Brown  is  very  fast  to  the  action  of  light, 
alkalis,  and  acids. 

414.  Prussian  Blue. — Application  to  Cotton, — Prussian 
Blue  was  formerly  very  much  dyed  upon  cotton.  Since  the 
introduction  of  Aniline  blues  it  has  beenmuch  less  employed. 

The  cotton  is  first  dyed  an  Iron  Buff,  and  is  then  dyed 
in  a  cold  solution  of  potassium  ferrocyanide,  20  grams 
per  litre,  with  the  addition  of  10  grams  of  sulphuric  acid, 
168°  Tw.  (Sp.  Gr.  1-84).  Waah  and  dry.  The  intensity 
of  the  blue  depends  upon  the  quantity  of  ferric  oxide 
fixed  upon  the  fibre  in  dyeing  the  buff. 

Fine  purplish  shades  of  blue  are  obtained  by  working 
the  cotton  at  30°  C.  in  nitro-sulphate  of  iron  at  5°  Tw. 
(Sp.  Gr.  1  '025)  to  which  2 — 3  per  cent,  of  stannous  chloride 
has  been  added,  and  then  dyeing  in  a  cold  acidified 
solution  of  potassium  ferrocyanide.  Wash  and  dry;  or 
if  a  still  more  purplish  tone  of  colour  is  required,  work 
for  a  short  time  in  a  tepid  bath  containing  Methyl  Violet 
or  Logwood  liquor. 

Alkaline  or  boiling  soap  solutions  readily  decompose 
Prussian  Blue,  leaving  brown  ferric  oxide  on  the  fibre. 
Prolonged  exposure  to  sunlight  causes  the  blue  to  fade, 
but  it  is  restored  if  kept  for  some  time  in  the  dark. 

Application  to  Wool. — Prussian  Blues  (sometimes  also 
called  Royal  Blues)  are  obtained  on  wool  by  means  of 
red  and  yellow  prussiate  of  potash,  i.e,,  potassium  ferri- 
and  ferrocyanide.     The  former  gives  the  best  results. 

The  method  depends  upon  the  fact  that  when  a 
mineral  acid  is  added  to  solutions  of  either  of  these  salts 
the  corresponding  hydro-ferii-  or  hydro-ferro-cyanic  acids 
are  liberated,  and  these,  under  the  influence  of  heat,  and 
by  oxidation  decompose  and  produce  insoluble  Prussian 
Blue.  If,  then,  wool  is  boiled  in  an  acidified  solution  of 
these  salts,  the  liberated  acids  are  taken  up  by  the  wool, 
decomposition  takes  place  gradually,  and  Prussian  Blue 
is  precipitated,  and  becomes  fixed  on  the  wool. 
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The  wool  is  introdaoed  into  a  cold  bath  containing  a 
Aolution  of  10  per  cent  of  red  pmssiate  of  potash,  and  20 
per  cent,  of  solphuric  add  at  IGS""  Tw.  (^  Gr.  1*84)  ;  the 
temperature  is  gradually  raised  in  the  coarse  of  an  hour  to 
100"'  C. ,  and  this  temperature  is  maintained  for  ^ — |  hour. 

The  colour  is  rendered  brighter  and  more  purplish  faj 
adding  1 — 2  per  cent  of  stannous  chloride  during  the  la^ 
half  to  three-quarters  of  an  hour  of  the  boiling. 

Although  sulphuric  acid  gives  the  best  result,  one 
may  also  use  nitric  or  hydrochloric  acid,  in  which  case 
the  shade  of  blue  is  modified  slightly.  Nitric  acid, 
for  example,  uiakes  the  shade  greener.  It  is  very 
usual  with  dyers  to  employ  a  mixture  of  all  three 
acids,  especially  when  yellow  prussiate  of  potash  is 
employed.  This  mixture  of  acids,  which  is  called 
"  royal  blue  spirits,"  or  merely  "  blue  spirits,"  may  vary 
slightly  in  composition  with  different  dyers.  A  usual 
mixture  is  the  following:  4  measures  of  sulphuric  acid 
168*  Tw.  (Sp.  Gr.  1*84),  2  measures  of  hydrochloric  acid 
32°  Tw.  (Sp.  Gr.  1'16),  and  1 — 2  measures  of  nitric  acid 
64°  Tw.  (Sp.  Gr.  1  ^ji). 

When  yellow  prussiate  of  potash  is  employed,  the 
use  of  nitric  acid  gives  the  best  result,  probably  by  reason 
of  its  oxidising  actioiL  For  10  per  cent,  of  yellow  prus- 
siate of  potash  use  8 — 12  per  cent,  of  nitric  acid  64°  Tw. 

Instead  of  stannous  chloride  in  the  crystalline  state, 
the  dyer  generally  uses  it  in  solution,  as  "muriate  of  tin.'* 
It  is  often  sold  to  the  dyer  as  "  finishing  blue  spirits,'' 
though  under  this  name  it  generally  contains  a  slight  ad- 
dition of  sulphuric  or  oxalic  acid,  or  botL  These 
additions,  however,  are  not  essential. 

Another  method  of  dyeing  Prussian  Blue,  but  one 
now  seldom  employed,  is  the  following  : — 

The  wool  is  worked  for  two  hours  at  30°  0.,  in  a 
solution  of  ferric  sulphate  2°  Tw.  (Sp.  Gr.  1*01),  con- 
taining 2 — 3  per  cent  of  stannous  chloride,  and  2 — 8  per 
oent.  of  cream  of  tai-tar.  The  material  is  then  well  washed, 
and  worked  for  two  to  three  hours  at  80° — 90°  0.,  in  a 
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bath  containing  1  per  cent,  of  yellow  prussiate  of  potash, 
and  4  per  cent,  of  oxalic  acid,  or  sulphuric  acid,  1 68°  Tw. 
(Sp.  Gr.  1-84). 

In  the  first  bath  there  is  fixed  on  the  wool  ferric 
oxide,  which  combines  with  the  free  hydro-ferrocyanic 
acid  contained  in  the  second  bath.  The  depth  of 
blue  is  regulated  by  the  strength  of  the  ferric  sulphate 
solution,  and  the  amount  of  yellow  prussiate  in  the 
second  bath  should  correspond  to  the  amount  of  ferric 
oxide  fixed  upon  the  wool. 

Application  to  Silk. — Prussian  Blue  is  now  seldom 
dyed  on  silk,  except  as  a  groundwork  for  black. 

What  was  formerly  known  as  Raymond's  Blue  was 
dyed  as  follows  : — 

Work  the  silk  in  basic  ferric  sulphate  (nitrate  of  iron), 
5°Tw.  (Sp.  Gr.  1*025),  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  wring 
out,  and  let  lie  over-night.  Wash  well,  and  work  for  a 
quarter  of  an  hour  in  a  boiling  soap  bath  containing  about 
10  per  cent,  of  soap ;  wash,  and  dye  at  40° — 45°  C.,  for 
i — ^  hour  in  a  fresh  bath  containing  9  per  cent,  of  yellow 
prussiate  of  potash,  and  12  per  cent,  of  hydrochloric  acid, 
32°  Tw.  (Sp.  Gr.  M6),  andfinaUy  wash  well. 

So-called  "  Napoleon's  Blue  "  is  a  brighter  blue,  pro- 
duced as  follows : — 

Work  for  half  an  hour  in  a  cold  bath  containing  50 
per  cent,  of  basic  ferric  sulphate,  50°  Tw.  (Sp.  Gr.  1*25),  10 
per  cent,  of  stannous  chloride,  and  5  per  cent,  of  sulphuric 
acid,  168°  Tw.  (Sp.  Gr.  1'84);  wring  out,  wash,  and 
work  for  half  an  hour  at  40**  C.,  in  a  second  bath  contain- 
ing 10  per  cent,  of  yellow  prussiate  of  potash,  2 — 5 
per  cent,  of  red  prussiate  of  potash,  and  12 — 16  per  cent, 
sulphuric  acid,  168°  Tw.  (Sp.  Gr.  1*84).  After  wringing 
out  from  this  second  bath,  the  whole  process  is  repeated. 
Previous  to  drying,  the  silk  is  softened  and  brightened  by 
working  it  for  half  an  hour  in  a  cold  bath  containing  an 
imperfectly  made  sulphated-oil.  For  one  kilo,  of  silk, 
use  a  mixture  of  150  grams  of  oU  ve  oil  and  15  grams,  of 
sulphuric  acid,  168°  Tw.  (Sp.  Gr.  1-84). 
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THE  DYEING  OF  MIXED  FABRICS. 

CHAPTER  XXIIL 

FABRICS    OF   COTTOX    AXD    WOOL. 

415.  Mixed  Tabrics,  or  unions,  may  be  of  the  most 
varied  character.  The  wool  and  cotton  may  be  inter- 
mingled throughout  the  whole  fabric;  er,  what  is  more 
usually  the  case,  each  fibre  may  be  confined  to  separate 
threadfl,  forming  either  weft  or  warp. 

One  large  class,  comprising  Cashmeres,  Cobui^ 
Sicilians,  Alpacas,  Delaines,  &c.,  are  thin,  light  materisds, 
generally  used  for  ladies'  wear.  These  consist  of  cotton 
warp  and  woollen  or  worsted  weft,  and  may  well  serve 
for  illuHtrating  the  general  methods  employed  in  dyeing 
mixed  fabiics. 

Such  goods  are  made  in  two  ways  : — 

1 .  The  cotton  warp  may  be  dyed  black,  brown,  dark 
blue,  drab,  «kc.,  before  weaving,  in  which  case  only  the 
woollen  or  worsted  weft  is  dyed  subsequently.  The 
finished  goods  are  then  said  to  be  "cross-dyed." 

2.  When  only  light  shades  are  required,  the  cotton 
and  wool  are  always  woven  together  in  the  undyed  state, 
and  are  then  **dyed  in  the  grey."  Dark  shades  are  also 
dyed  on  this  cloth. 

Cross-dyeing  is  always  preferred  for  medium  and 
better  class  goods,  since  it  is  then  possible  to  dye  both 
the  cotton  and  the  wool  with  a  greater  choice  of  colouring 
matter  and  process,  and  the  most  suitable  for  each  fibre 
may  bo  employed.  The  cotton  warps,  for  example,  may 
then  be  dyed  with  sucli  colours  as  will  withstand  the  action 
ofaruh,  so  that  acid-colours  maybe  used  in  dyeing  the  wool. 
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Brighter  colours,  too,  can  be  dyed  on  the  wool  because  thoy 
are  not  subsequently  soiled  by  the  mordanting  and  dyeing 
operations  otherwise  necessary  for  the  cotton.  Further, 
it  is  remarked  that  cross-dyed  goods  have  a  much  softer 
and  more  agreeable  **  feel  "  or  "  handle  "  than  those  dyed 
in  the  grey. 

The  general  series  of  o}:>erations  to  which  the  materials 
are  subjected  in  cross-dyeing  may  be  briefly  enumerated 
as  follows :  wetting,  scouring  and  crabbing,  steaming, 
drying,  singeing,  wetting,  dyeing  the  wool,  washing, 
dyeing  the  cotton,  washing,  drying,  finishing.  In  practice, 
slight  deviations  are  made  to  suit  particular  goods,  or  to 
obtain  special  effects. 

Most  of  the  operations  have  been  already  described 
(see  pp.  76,  109,  286),  and  it  may  suffice  here  to  discuss 
the  dyeing. 

416.  Dyeing  of  Union  Goods. — For  light  and  medium 
colours  the  wool  is  dyed  firsty  according  to  the  methods 
usual  for  wool,  in  the  machine  illustrated  on  p.  283. 
Care  should  always  be  taken  to  keep  the  shade  a  little 
lighter  than  that  ultimately  required,  since  the  wool 
invariably  acquires  a  little  colour  duiing  the  subsequent 
dyeing  of  the  cotton.  After  washing,  squeezing,  and 
opening  out  the  cloth,  the  dyeing  of  the  cotton  warp  is 
proceeded  with. 

The  dyeing  of  the  cotton  usually  requires  three  distinct 
operations,  namely,  impregnation  of  the  fibre,  first  with 
tannic  acid,  secondly  with  nitrate  of  iron,  stannic  chloride, 
or  tartar  emetic,  and  thirdly  with  the  solution  of  colouring 
matter.  In  order  to  influence  the  colour  of  the  dyed 
wool  as  little  as  possible,  all  these  operations  are  con- 
ducted in  the  cold.  The  machine  employed  and  the 
mode  of  procedure  are  given  on  p.  262. 

In  plain  colours,  much  judgment  and  practice  is 
required  on  the  part  of  the  dyer  to  make  the  colour  of 
the  cotton  and  of  the  wool  as  identical  as  possible  in  tone 
and  intensity. 

Sometimes — e.g.,  in  the  production  of  "  shots,"  "  figured 
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damasks/'  Ac — it  may  be  necessary,  however,  to  dye 
totally  distinct  colours  on  the  two  fibres  {e.g.^  red  and 
green),  and  produce  an  effect  like  that  obtained  if  the 
weft  ajid  warp  had  been  separately  dyed  before  weaving. 
Since  the  introduction  of  the  coal-tar  colours,  such  effects 
can  be  obtained  with  ease,  since  it  is  only  necessary  to 
choose  an  acid-colour  for  the  wool  and  a  basic-colour  for 
the  cotton. 

Heavy  woollen  goods  containing  cotton  warp>  are 
dyed  by  methods  similar  to  those  adopted  for  thin 
materials ;  but  since  the  quality  and  thickness  of  the  cloth 
render  it  unnecessary  to  keep  it  free  from  creases,  as  in 
the  former  case,  the  cotton  is  dyed  in  the  ordinary  winch 
dyeing  machine,  instead  of  in  the  jigger. 

Even  in  dyeing  ordinary  all-wool  goods,  it  is  fre- 
quently necessary  to  employ  the  methods  adopted  for 
unions,  in  order  to  cover  or  dye  the  minute  white  or 
grey  specks  of  vegetable  fibres  appearing  on  the  face  of 
the  cloth,  and  arising  from  the  presence  of  seeds,  "  burrs," 
&c.,  in  the  wool  used.  The  operation  of  treating  such 
goods  with  tannin  matter  and  nitrate  of  iron  is  technically 
termed  "  burl  dyeing." 

The  following  brief  notes  will  serve  to  give  some 
idea  of  the  methods  adopted  in  dyeing  various  plain 
colours  on  unions. 

417.  Scarlet. — ^Various  methods  may  be  adopted. 

1.  Dye  the  wool  a  bright  scarlet,  with  Cochineal  and 
Flavin,  according  to  the  method  usual  for  wool,  making 
the  shade  a  little  yellower  and  paler  than  required,  since 
in  dyeing  the  cotton  subsequently  the  wool  acquires  a 
bluer  and  deeper  shada  Wash  and  dye  the  cotton  as 
follows :  pass  the  pieces  for  one  hour  through  a  cold 
infusion  of  Sumach,  then  for  1—1 J  hour  through  a  solu- 
tion of  stannic  chloride  at  3°  Tw.  (Sp.  Gr.  1-015).  Wash 
and  dye  the  cotton  yellow  in  a  cold  decoction  of  Quercitron 
Bark,  then  wash  and  dye  in  a  cold  decoction  of  Peach- 
wood,  until  the  proper  shade  is  obtained. 

2.  Dye  the  wool  in  the  usual  way  with  one  of  the 
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Azo  Scarlets,  wash,  and  dye  the  cotton  with  a  cold  solution 
of  Crocein  Scarlet  and  alum.  The  cotton  may  also  be 
dyed  by  preparing  it  with  Sumach  and  tai-tar  emetic,  and 
dyeing  with  a  mixture  of  Safranine  and  Auramine. 

3.  A  third  method  would  be  to  dye  the  cotton  and 
wool  in  one  bath  by  means  of  Congo  lied. 

418.  Yellow. — Dye  the  wool  with  Flavin,  stan- 
nous chloride,  and  tartar,  or  with  a  coal-tar  Acid- 
Yellow  ;  wash,  and  dye  the  cotton.  Prepare  it  first  with 
tannic  acid,  then  with  tartar  emetic ;  wash  and  dye  in 
a  cold  solution  of  Flavaniline  or  Auramine. 

419.  Orange. — Orange  is  dyed  in  the  same  manner 
as  yellow,  but  a  little  Cochineal  is  added  along  with  the 
Flavin,  or  one  may  use  one  of  the  acid  Azo  Oranges  to 
dye  the  wool.  For  the  cotton,  a  little  Safranine  must  be 
used  in  addition  to  the  Flavaniline  or  Auramine. 

420.  GreeiL — 1.  Dye  the  wool  first  with  Old  Fustic, 
Turmeric,  Indigo  Extract,  alum,  and  tartar. 

Dje  IJie  cotton  by  padding  the  pieces  once  or  twice  in 
nitrate  of  iron,  3°  Tw.  (Sp.  Gr.  1*016),  then  wash,  and 
pad  in  a  cold  solution  of  yellow  prussiate  of  potash. 
When  the  cloth  is  uniformly  impregnated  with  it,  acidify 
the  solution  with  sulphuric  acid,  and  pad  the  cloth  in  the 
solution  again.  The  cotton  will  thus  be  dyed  Prussian 
Blue,  and  this  is  changed  to  green  by  padding  in  a  cold 
decoction  of  Old  Fustic,  to  which  has  been  added  acetate 
of  alumina  (red  liquor).     Wash  slightly  and  dry. 

Another  method  is  the  following : 

2.  Dye  the  wool  in  a  neutral  bath  with  Malachite 
Green,  and  wasL 

Mordant  the  cotton  with  tannic  acid,  then  with  stannic 
chloride  or  tartar  emetic,  and  wash.  Dye  the  cotton  in 
a  cold  solution  of  Malachite  Green. 

If  yellow  shades  of  green  are  required,  add  Auramine 
in  the  requisite  quantity. 

421.  Blue. — 1.  Light  Blue, — Dye  the  wool  a  pale 
blue  with  Indigo  Extract,  alum,  and  tartar,  and  wash. 
Dye  the  cotton  cold  in  two  baths :  (1)  a  weak  solution  of 
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nitmte  of  irou ;  ('2)  a  diluLo  solution  of  yellow   prussiate 
of  potash,  acidified  with  sulphuric  acid. 

2.  Royal  Blu^,-  —Mordant  the  cotton  by  padding  the 
pieces  in  nitrate  of  iron  4*^  Tw.  (Sp.  Gr.  1*02),  then  in 
carbonate  of  soda  (4:° — 6°  Tw.),  and  washing  in  water. 
These  operations  may  be  repeated  two  or  three  times, 
according  to  the  shade  of  blue  required. 

Dye  both  the  cotton  and  the  wool  in  a  solution  con- 
taining yellow  prussiate  of  potash  and  sulphuric  acid 
168^  Tw.  (Sp.  Gr.  1-84)  (10  per  cent,  of  the  weight  of 
iloth  of  each).  Enter  the  cloth  cold,  and  raise  the 
teni])erature  gradually  to  the  boiling  point  in  the 
course  of  1 — IJ  hour.  During  the  last  half-hour  add 
a  small  quantity  of  stannous  chloride  to  brighten  the 
colour.  Should  the  colour  of  the  cotton  suffer  during  the 
dyeing  of  the  wool,  and  become  too  pale,  it  can  be  readily 
restored  by  working  again  in  weak  nitrate  of  iron,  and 
in  an  acidified  solution  of  yellow  jirussiate  of  potash. 

Another  method  of  dying  Royal  Blue  is,  to  dye  the 
wool  first  mth  an  acidified  solution  of  yellow  prussiate 
of  potash,  in  the  manner  already  given,  and  wash.  The 
cotton  is  then  dyed  a  Logwood  purple  by  working  the 
goods  for  a  short  time  in  a  cold,  weak  infusion  of 
Sumach,  then  in  a  solution  of  muriate  of  tin  2°  Tw. 
(Sp.  Gr.  I'Ol)  for  half  an  hour.  Wash  and  dye  in 
a  cold  weak  decoction  of  Logwood.  Without  washing, 
the  cloth  is  then  padded  in  weak  nitrate  of  iron,  and 
after  being  well  washed,  the  cotton  is  dyed  blue,  by  first 
working  in  a  cold  solution  of  yellow  prussiate  of  potash 
without  acid,  then  acidifying  suitably  with  sulphuric 
acid,  and  working  the  cloth  in  it  until  the  blue  is 
pro])erly  developed. 

3.  Aniline  Blue. — Dye  the  wool  first  with  Alkali 
Blue,  and  wash. 

Dye  the  cotton  Prussian  Blue  by  padding  first  in  a 
weak  solution  of  nitrate  of  iron,  washing,  and  dyeing  in 
an  acidified  solution  of  yellow  prussiate  of  potash. 

The  cotton  may  also  be  dyed  with  aniline  blue  by 
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working  the  cloth  first  in  a  solution  of  tannic  acid,  ami 
then  in  tartar  emetic  in  a  cold  solution  of  Methylene 
Blue,  or  of  Soluble  Blue  acidified  by  the  addition  of 
alum  or  sulphuric  aric^ 

422.  Purple. — Dye  the  wool  first,  according  to  the 
usual  method,  with  Methyl  Violet  or  Acid  Violet,  and 
wash  well. 

Mordant  the  cotton  with  tannic  acid  and  tai'tar 
emetic,  wash,  and  dye  cold  with  Methyl  Violet. 

423.  Brown. — Mordant  the  cotton  in  a  cold  infusion 
of  Sumach,  then  in  dilute  nitrate  of  iron,  and  lastly  in 
dilute  stannic  chloride.  After  washing  well,  dye  the 
cotton  and  the  wool  together  with  a  decoction  of  Peach- 
wood,  Logwood,!Turmeric,  in  suitable  proportions,  to  which 
has  been  added  a  certain  amount  of  alum  and  copper 
sulphate.     Dye  at  a  temperature  of  80° — 100°  C. 

Browns  are  also  frequently  dyed  by  employing  mix- 
tures of  suitable  coal-tar  colours. 

424.  Drabs,  Greys,  Ac. — The  wool  is  dyed  first, 
according  to  the  usual  methods,  with  decoctions  of 
Peach  wood,  Old  Fustic,  and  Indigo  Extract,  in  suitable 
proportions,  to  which  have  been  added  alum  and  tartar. 
As  a  rule,  it  is  best  to  dye  the  cotton  slightly  darker 
than  the  wool,  for  if  it  is  in  the  least  under-dyed,  the 
cloth  has  a  mottled  appearance. 

The  cotton  is  dyed  by  first  padding  it  in  a  cold  decoc- 
tion of  Sumach,  and  afterwards  in  nitrate  of  iron.  The 
strength  of  both  these  solutions  varies  according  to  the 
depth  of  shade  required. 

It  is  impossible  to  give  the  precise  amounts  of  each 
ingredient  to  be  employed,  so  much  depends  upon  the 
exact  tint  to  be  obtained. 

425.  Black. — Mordant  the  cotton  by  working  it  for 
2 — 3  hours  in  a  cold  infusion  of  tannin  matter,  then  for 
about  one  hour  in  nitrate  of  iron  4°  Tw.  (Sp.  Gr.  1*02), 
and  wash  well. 

Mordant  the  wool  by  boiling  J — 1  hour  with  2 — 3 
per  cent,  of  bichromate  of  potnsh,   and  wash.     Dye  tlv<^ 
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cottou  and   the    wool  simultaneously    by  boiling   with 
Logwood  and  Old  Fustic. 

426.  The  dyeing  of  mixed  fabrics  of  cotton  and  silk, 
and  wool  and  silk,  is  of  comparatively  little  importance, 
it  is  met  with  rather  as  a  sj^eciality  than  as  a  prominent 
branch  of  dyeing.  It  does  occur,  however,  e.g.,  in  the 
dying  of  Barege,  Grenadine  (silk  and  wool),  umbrella 
cloths  (silk,  wool,  and  cotton),  &c,j  and  perhaps  most  of 
all  in  the  re-dyeing  of  worn  articles  of  clothing  (job- 
dyeing).  Fabrics  of  cotton  and  silk  would  be  treated 
somewhat  like  those  of  cotton  and  wool,  while  those 
consisting  of  wool  and  silk  would  present  less  -diffi- 
culty, since  the  behaviour  of  these  two  fibres  towards 
colouring  matters  is  more  or  less  similar,  and  a  modifica- 
tion of  methods  suitable  either  for  wool  or  silk  might  be 
adopted. 
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CHAPTER  XXIV. 

METHOD   OF   DEVISING   EXPEBIMENTS    IN   DYEING, 

427.  Experiments  with  Catechu.  —  In  the  present 
chapter  it  is  intended  to  give  some  idea  of  the  manner 
in  which  the  intelligent  textile  colourist  proceeds,  in 
order  to  discover  the  best  methods  of  applying  colour- 
ing matters  to  textile  fibres. 

As  an  interesting  example,  the  fixing  of  Catechu  on 
cotton  may  be  taken  : — 

First  of  all,  the  solubility  of  the  colouring  matter  in 
ordinary  solvents  should  be  determined,  e,g,,  in  water, 
acetic  acid,  alkalis,  &c.  The  behaviour  of  the  solutions 
towards  ordinary  practically  useful  reagents  should  then 
be  ascertained. 

An  aqueous  solution  of  Catechu  thus  tested  would, 
for  example,  show  the  following  properties : — 

Gelatin,  gives  a  voluminous  reddish-coloured  pre- 
cipitate. 

Alkalis  give  the  solution  a  brownish  coloration. 

Lime-water  gives  a  yellowish  coloration,  and  a  pre- 
cipitate. 

Aluminiuffi  salts  cause  the  solution  to  become 
lighter-coloured  and  yellowisL 

Ferrous  salts  impart  an  olive-green  coloration. 

Ferric  salts  impart  a  dark-green  coloration. 
.    Copper  sulphate  gives  an  olive  coloration. 

Copper  o/cetate  gives  a  copious  dark-brown  precipitate. 

Lead  salts  give  a  yellowish-grey  precipitate. 
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Pof((.isifnii  d'tchro'iiiate  gives  a  copious  brown  pre- 
cipitate ;  tfcc.  <fec. 

If  a  piece  of  calico  is  impregnated  with  an  aqueous 
solution  of  Catechu,  then  dried,  and  at  once  washed,  most 
of  the  colouring  matter  will  be  removed ;  if,  however, 
previous  to  washing,  it  is  allowed  to  hang  for  a 
lengthened  period,  or,  better  still,  if  it  is  steamed,  it 
will  be  observed  that  a  portion  of  the  colouring  matter 
will  become  oxidised  and  thus  fixed  on  the  fibre.  This 
takes  place  still  more  largely  if  a  weak  alkaline  solution 
of  Catechu  be  employed,  or  if  some  oxidising  agents — e.g., 
certain  copi)er  salts — be  added  to  the  aqueous  solution. 
The  best  results,  however,  are  obtained  by  passing  the 
steamed  calico  through  a  solution  of  potassium  dichro- 
mate,  a  fact  which  was  already  indicated  by  the  result 
obtained  in  the  last-mentioned  of  the  examinations  in  the 
test-tube.  Greenish  tones  of  colour  are  obtained  by 
passing  the  cloth  afterwards  into  iron  solutions,  or  by 
padding  the  white  calico  in  an  acetic  acid  solution  of 
Catechu  containing  ferrous  sulphate,  drying,  and  steaming. 
K  in  this  last  case  the  steamed  calico  be  further  passed 
into  potassium  dichromate  solution,  the  colour  is  greatly 
developed  in  intensity,  and  becomes  browner. 

From  the  foregoing  preliminary  experiments,  the 
method  of  applying  Catechu  to  calico  might  be  formulated 
as  follows :  Pad  the  cotton  in  an  aqueous,  alkaline^  or 
acetic  acid  solution  of  Catechu,  dry,  age,  steam,  pass 
through  a  solution  of  potassium  dichromate  solution,  and 
wash,  i.e.,  if  brown  tones  of  colour  are  required.  For 
obtaining  greenish  tones,  the  method  to  be  adopted 
would  be  to  pass  the  calico,  after  steaming,  through  iron 
solutions,  or  to  add  ferrous  sulphate  to  the  padding 
solution. 

But,  however  interesting  the  observations  just  re- 
corded may  be,  only  a  very  small  portion  of  the  problem 
has  thus  been  solved ;  the  question  still  remains,  what 
relative  and  absolute  proportions  of  the  various  in- 
gredients should  be  employed,  in   order   to  obtain  the 
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most  satisfactory  result  ?  Further,  what  are  the  best  con- 
ditions under  which  the  several  substances  must  be 
applied,  as  regards  temperature  of  solutions,  duration  of 
steeping,  steaming,  exposure  to  air,  &c. 

To  answer  these  questions,  another  series  of  experi- 
ments is  necessary.  Several  solutions  are  made, 
containing  25,  50,  100  grams  of  Catechu  per  litre  of  hot 
water,  in  each  of  which  a  "  swatch,"  "  fent,"  or  "  sample" 
of  calico  of  suitable  size  is  padded,  then  dried,  and 
steamed.  In  a  similar  manner  several  solutions  of 
potassium  dichromate  are  made,  containing,  e.g.,  5, 
10,  20  gi'ams  of  KgCrgO^  per  litre,  and  portions  of  each 
padded  sample  are  passed  into  each  dichromate 
solution,  for,  say,  two  minutes  at  the  ordinary  tempera- 
ture. Similar  portions  are  passed  through  identical 
solutions  at  a  medium  temperature,  say,  50°  C,  and 
others  again  at  the  boiling  point. 

The  experiments  can  be  further  extended  by  sub- 
stituting alkaline  chromate  solutions  for  the  potassium 
dichromate,  or  by  adding  varying  quantities  of  some 
iron  salt — e.^.,  ferrous  sulphate — to  the  Catechu  solution 
before  padding,  and  then  passing  the  cloth,  as  before, 
through  acid  or  alkaline  chromate  solutions.  Experi- 
ments may  also  be  instituted  to  determine  the  best  mode 
of  applying  other  colouring  matters  in  conjunction  with 
Catechu,  in  order  to  obtain  various  shades  of  colour,  &c. 

428.  Experiments  with  Tannic  Acid. — On  adding  a 
solution  of  tartar  emetic  to  a  solution  of  tannic  acid 
(especially  if  ammonium  chloride  be  added),  a  volumi- 
nous white  precipitate  is  .obtained,  which,  on  experi- 
ment, is  found  to  possess  the  power  of  attracting  most 
of  the  coal-tar  colouring  matters  of  a  basic  character  from 
their  solutions,  and  combining  with  them  to  form  colour- 
lakes,  insoluble  even  in  soap  solutions.  With  these  pre- 
misses, let  it  be  supposed  that  it  is  the  object  of  the  dyer 
to  determine  by  a  series  of  experiments  what  are  the 
most  favourable  conditions  for  producing  these  colour- 
lakes  upon  the  cotton  tibro. 
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The  method  of  procedui'e  would  be,  first  of  all,  to  pre- 
|>ai*e  several  tannin  solutions  of  different  degrees  of  con- 
centration, containing,  for  example,  2*5,  5,  10,  15,  20,  25 
grams  of  technically  pure  tannic  acid  per  litre.  In  each 
of  these  solutions  a  piece  of  calico  should  be  steeped  for  a 
definite  period,  say  six  hours^  and  after  removing  excess  of 
liquid  by  squeezing,  (fee.,  each  piece  should  be  divided  into 
three  |x>i'tions.  One  portion  of  each  might  be  passed  at 
once — t.e.,  in  its  moist  condition — into  a  solution  of  tartar 
emetic;  a  second  portion  might  be  first  dried;  and  a  third 
portion  might  be  dried  and  steamed  previously.  All  the 
"swatches''  might  be  immersed  together  in  the  same 
bath,  if  only  one  is  assured  that  there  is  excess  of  tartar 
emetic  present.  After  a  quarter  of  an  hour's  immersion 
they  should  be  thoroughly  washed,  to  remove  all  loosely 
adhering  precipitate,  and  then  passed  into  a  solution  of 
some  basic  coal-tar  colouring  matter — e.p'.,  Methylene 
Blue. 

The  swatches  are  kept  constantly  stirred  during  im- 
mersion, and  are  thus  dyed  in  the  cold  for  about  hsJf  an 
hour ;  from  time  to  time  further  slight  additions  of  colour 
solution  are  made ;  the  bath  is  then  gradually  heated  to 
about  60°  C,  and  the  swatches  are  allowed  to  remain  in 
the  solution  until  they  have  acquired  the  maximum 
intensity. 

They  are  now  taken  out  and  well  washed,  and  each 
swatch  is  divided  into  two  parts.  One  half  is  dried,  the 
other  is  worked  for  about  a  quai-ter  of  an  hour  in  a  soap< 
bath,  heated  to  say  60°  C,  then  rinsed  in  water  and 
dried.  Of  course,  each  separate  swatch  is  marked  by  holes 
cut  near  the  edge,  in  order  to  distinguish  it  from  the 
rest,  and  eventually  they  should  all  be  pasted  in  a  pattern 
book,  and  references  to  each  should  be  written  at  the  side. 

If  all  the  different  coloured  swatches  are  then  care- 
fully compared  with  each  other,  the  following  determina- 
tions may  be  made  : — 

1.  The  amount  of  tannic  acid  necessary  to  employ 
for  obtaining  a  definite  shade  of  blue. 
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2.  The  beneficial  eifect  produced  by  drying  or  steam- 
ing of  the  tannin-prepared  cotton  is  quantitatively 
determined,  and  it  is  at  once  seen  how  defective  is  the 
method  usually  employed  of  passing  the  material  in 
its  damp  condition  direct  into  the  tartar  emetic  bath. 
The  difference  is  specially  noticeable  in  the  soaped 
swatches. 

As  to  the  proper  concentration  of  the  tartar  emetic 
bath  to  be  employed,  this  cannot  be  authoritatively 
determined  on  the  small  scale,  but,  of  course,  the  aim 
must  always  be  to  thoroughly  ^Hy  or  render  insoluble, 
the  whole  of  the  tannic  acid  present  in  the  fibre.  By 
a  few  experiments  on  the  large  scale  it  will  be  easy 
to  find  what  amounts  of  tartar  emetic  must  be  used, 
in  order  to  leave  as  little  excess  as  possible  in  the 
fixing-batL  If  the  goods  pass  through  the  bath  in  a 
continuous  manner,  they  are,  of  course,  only  immersed  for 
a  very  short  time,  and  the  solution  must  then  be  made 
more  concentrated,  and  continuously  replenished  from  a 
stock  solution,  in  order  to  ensure  the  presence  of  a  slight 
excess  of  tartar  emetic.  Only  by  experiments  made  on 
the  large  scale  in  the  dye-works  is  it  possible  to  deter- 
mine also  what  evil  effects  are  produced  by  the  passage 
of  a  large  number  of  tannin-prepared  pieces  through  the 
same  tartar  emetic  bath. 

The  addition  of  such  salts  as  ammonium  chloride, 
&c.,  to  the  fixing-bath,  for  the  purpose  of  facilitating 
precipitation,  may  also  be  tried. 

One  point  still  remains  to  be  determined,  namely,  the 
proper  temperature  of  the  fixing-bath,  and  this  may  be 
ascertained  by  an  additional  series  of  experimente, 
similar  to  those  instituted  in  the  case  of  fixing  Catechu 
by  means  of  potassium  dichromate. 

Stannic  chloride,  zinc  acetate,  &c.,  also  precipitate 
tannic  acid  from  its  solutions,  and  if  on  economical 
grounds  it  is  desired  to  substitute  these  for  tartar  emetic, 
the  most  favourable  conditions  of  concentration,  tempera- 
ture, &c.,  with  respect  to  these,  must  be  determined 
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ficcording  to  the  above  method.  Finally,  parallel  experi- 
ments must  be  made  with  the  best  methods  of  employing 
the  different  fixing-agents,  as  previously  determined,  and 
the  most  convenient  may  then  be  selected. 

429.  Experiments  with  Colouring  Matters.  — 
Should  the  problem  to  be  solved  relate  to  the  applica- 
tion of  a  coal-tar  colour  to  wool  or  silk,  one  must 
determine  whether  the  dyeing  should  take  place  in  a 
neutral  or  acid  bath.  In  the  case  of  silk,  one  may  try 
the  utility  of  adding  "boiled-off"  liquor  to  the  bath,  and, 
having  determined  the  best  amount  to  use,  one  proceeds, 
in  the  event  of  an  acid  bath  being  required,  to  determine 
the  proper  kind  and  exact  amount  of  acid  to  add.  One 
may  also  try  the  use  of  acid  salts — e.g.,  alum,  cream  of 
tartar,  <fec. — instead  of  free  acid.  Hei-e,  too,  experiments 
must  be  made  to  see  whether  it  is  better  to  dye  in  a  cold 
or  hot  bath,  or  how  high  the  temperature  should  be  raised, 
and  in  what  time  the  highest  limit  of  tem^ierature  should 
be  attained,  <fec. 

In  some  cases,  an  alkaline  dye-bath  may  be  found  the 
best — e.f/.j  with  Alkali  Blue — on  wool  and  silk.  Since  both 
these  fibres  are  more  or  less  attacked  by  alkalis, 
especially  under  prolonged  influence  and  at  a  high 
temperature,  <fcc.,  it  becomes  imperative  to  make  experi- 
ments for  the  purpose  of  choosing  the  least  injurious 
form  and  the  minimum  amount  of  alkali,  also  the  proper 
temperature,  duration  of  boiling,  <fec. 

In  studying  the  a})plication  of  such  colouring  matters 
as  require  the  aid  of  mordants,  the  necessary  experi- 
mental work  becomes  even  more  difficult  than  in  the  cases 
already  cited.  The  following  considerations,  for  example, 
require  to  be  taken  into  account :  1,  the  particular  kind 
and  amount,  or  concentration,  of  mordant  to  employ; 
2,  the  conditions  of  mordanting — duration,  temperature, 
&c.  ;  3,  the  fixing  of  the  mordant.  As  to  the  subse- 
quent dyeing,  the  experiments  partake  of  the  character 
of  those  already  mentioned. 

As  an  illustration  of  the  kind  of  experiments  pursued 
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in  respect  of  mordants,  the  application  of  an  aluminium 
salt  to  cotton  and  to  wool  will  now  be  sketched. 

430.  Experiments  in  Mordanting  Cotton.— Cotton 
is  scarcely  ever  mordanted  with  aluminium  sulphate, 
but  rather  with  aluminium  acetate,  for  reasons  which 
have  already  been  given  in  the  chapter  on  Mordants. 
The  compound  Alg  804(0211302)4  will  be  here  considered. 

Several  solutions  containing  this  compound  may  be 
made,  and  of  such  concentration,  for  example,  that  they 
contain  what  is  equivalent  to  10,  20,  40,  60,  80,  100 
grams  of  Al2(S04)3*18H20  per  litre. 

Separate  pieces  of  calico  or  cotton  yarn  are  im- 
pregnated as  evenly  as  possible  with  each  of  these  solu- 
tions, and  are  then  exposed  for  about  two  days  to  a  moist 
warm  atmosphere  in  an  ageing  chamber,  in  order  to  allow 
the  acetic  acid  to  evaporate.  After  such  treatment 
there  remains  on  the  fibre  a  basic  salt,  of  the  composition 
AlgOg'SOg,  which,  neglecting  the  water  of  hydration, 
may  also  be  represented  thus  :  AlgOg'SSOg  -j-  SAlgOg. 
From  tliis  it  becomes  evident  that  for  full  anct  complete 
precipitation  on  the  fibre,  the  latter  should  be  passed 
through  a  weak  alkaline  bath,  in  order  to  remove  the 
sulphuric  acid  still  present. 

For  this  purpose,  one  may  compare  the  use  of  silicate, 
arsenate,  phosphate,  and  carbonate  of  soda  or  ammonia, 
or  simply  chalk  suspended  in  water,  &c.  Of  these  salts, 
it  is  advisable  to  employ  solutions  of  various  degrees  of 
concentration,  but  containing  equivalent  amounts  of 
substance.  Such  several  solutions  are  used  both  cold 
and  at  a  temperature  of '50° — 60°  0.  The  mordanted 
cotton  is  well  worked  therein  for  2 — 3  minutes,  until 
thoroughly  wetted,  then  washed  well,  and  properly  dyed, 
using  a  slight  excess  of  colouring  matter,  e.g.,  Alizarin. 

It  is  advisable  to  dve  for  some  time  in  the  cold  solu- 
tion,  then  to  raise  the  temperature  slowly,  e.g.,  in  the 
course  of  an  hour,  to  60°  0.  If  the  swatches  seem  not 
to  take  up  any  more  colouring  matter — i.e.,  if  the  mordant 
is  saturated — they  are  well  rinsed  in  water,  and  one  half 
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of  each  is  moderately  well  soaped.  After  drying,  the 
various  swatches  are  compared  wiih  each  other  as  to 
colour,  and  with  a  little  practice  one  is  soon  able  to 
determine  which  fixing-bath  gives,  relatively,  the  best 
result.  In  using  Alizarin,  it  is  well  to  remember  that 
the  dye-bath  must  contain  a  certain  percentage  of  calcium 
acetate. 

431.  Experiments  in  Mordanting  Wool. — Since  the 
method  of  mordanting  wool  diffei's  from  that  employed 
for  cotton,  experiments  on  the  application  of  mordants 
to  this  fibre  assume  another  form.  With  regard  to  alu- 
minium mordants,  for  example,  the  ordinary  plan  is  to 
boil  the  wool  with  a  solution  of  alum  or  aluminium 
sulphate,  with  the  addition  of  cream  of  tartar,  and  one 
has  to  determine  the  relative  and  absolute  amounts  of 
these  constituents  to  be  employed,  in  order  to  give,  for 
example,  the  best  red  with  Alizarin. 

For  this  purpose,  six  mordanting-baths  are  prepared, 
each  containing,  say,  1  litre  of  distilled  water,  and  such 
amounts  of  Al2(SO^)j"18H30  as  are  equal  to  2,  3,  4,  d,  8, 
10  per  cent,  of  the  weight  of  wool  employed.  It  is 
convenient  to  take  10  grams  of  wool  for  each  vessel. 
The  mordanting-baths  are  then  simultaneously  heated, 
so  that  their  temperature  may  be  raised  to  the  boiling 
point,  say  in  the  course  of  one  hour,  and  the  wool  is 
boiled  for  half  an  hour  longer.  The  swatches  are  then 
well  washed  and  dyed  simultaneously  in  separate  baths, 
with  equal  weights  of  Alizarin. 

The  dyeing  is  conducted  in  a  manner  similar  to  that 
given  for  cotton,  but  it  is  here  necessary  that  towards 
the  end  of  the  operation  the  wool  be  boiled.  The  addi- 
tion of  calcium  acetate  to  the  dye-bath  is  also  necessary. 
If  excess  of  Alizarin  has  been  used  in  the  dye-bath,  it 
should  be  removed  by  boiling  the  dyed  swatches  in  dis- 
tilled water. 

After  drying,  the  swatches  are  compared  with  each 
other,  and  the  necessary  amount  of  aluminium  sul- 
phate to  employ  is  fixed  upon,  e,g.^  6*^8  per  cent.    A 
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second  series  of  mordanting  experiments  should  then  be 
made,  in  which  equal  weights  of  wool  are  mordanted, 
say  with  6  per  cent,  of  aluminium  sulphate  alone,  and 
also  with  the  addition  of  increasing  amounts  of  cream 
of  tartar.  It  is  converdent  to  consider  the  amount  of 
aluminium  sulphate  employed  as  i*epresenting  1  molecule 
of  the  salt,  and  to  add  the  cream  of  tartar  to  the  several 
baths,  in  the  proportion  of  0,  1,  2,  3,  4,  6  molecules.  The 
method  of  mordanting  and  dyeing  is  conducted  exactly 
as  already  described,  and  on  comparing  the  colours  of 
the  dyed  swatches,  it  is  easy  to  determine  whether  or 
not  the  addition  of  cream  of  tartar  to  the  mordanting- 
bath  has  been  at  all  beneficial,  and,  if  so,  which  amount 
gives  the  best  result. 

Since,  in  the  case  of  wool  and  silk,  the  mordant  may  be 
applied  before,  after,  or  simultaneously  with  the  colouring 
matter,  other  series  of  experiments  must  be  carried  out 
in  order  to  determine  which  of  these  methods  is  the  best. 

In  comparing  the  dyed  swatches,  not  only  is  the 
intensity,  purity,  brilliancy,  regularity,  (fee. ,  of  the  colour 
taken  into  account,  but  also  the  effect  produced  upon  the 
fibre,  and  the  behaviour  of  the  colour  towards  washing, 
soaping,  scouring,  milling,  rubbing,  light,  &c. 

In  all  cases  of  experimental  dyeing,  indeed,  it  is 
essential  to  conduct  the  experiments  under  conditions  as 
similar  as  possible  to  those  which  are  met  with  on  the 
large  scale,  and  in  judging  of  the  results,  great  care  must 
be  taken  to  avoid  the  possibility  of  referring  any  effect 
produced  to  more  than  one  cause  at  a  time. 

To  sum  up  the  whole  system  of  experimenting  on  the 
application  of  colouring  matters  by  dyeing,  it  may  bo 
said  that,  in  order  to  determine  the  effect  of  each  par- 
ticular ingredient  used,  the  dyer  must  perform  simulta- 
neously two  or  more  distinct  experiments,  in  which  equal 
weights  of  the  same  textile  material  are  submitted  to 
all  the  necessary  operations  under  precisely  the  same 
conditions,  except  as  regards  the  amount  employed  of  the 
ingredient  whose  action  is  to  be  studied. 
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Whatever,  indeed,  be  the  factor  the  influence  of 
which  is  to  be  determined,  whether  it  be  the  duration  or 
temperature  of  mordanting  or  of  dyeing,  the  character  or 
amount  of  the  several  ingredients  employed,  and  so  on, 
that  factor  alone  is  varied,  while  the  others  remain 
unchllnged.  In  this  way  a  systematic  series  of  dyeing 
experiments  is  carried  out ;  one  by  one  the  nature  and 
value  of  each  individual  influence  is  carefully  ascertained, 
until  at  length,  by  a  cumulative  process,  the  totality  of 
conditions  necessary  to  produce  the  best  results  is 
accurately  determined.  Tie  actual  number  of  experi- 
ments which  it  mav  be  requisite  to  perform  with  any 
given  colouring  matter,  before  arriving  at  a  full  know- 
ledge  of  its  dyeing  properties,  is  quite  indefinite,  and  is 
more  or  less  influenced  by  the  character  of  the  colouring 
matter,  and  by  the  general  and  special  chemical  know- 
ledge of  the  experimenter. 

Far  too  frequently,  it  is  to  be  feared,  the  dyer 
neglects  or  declines  to  institute  dyeing  experiments  on 
the  above  lines,  but  regards  them  either  as  of  little  use, 
or  as  too  costly,  or  as  taking  up  too  much  time,  ignoring  or 
forgetting  that  the  knowledge  thus  obtained  invariably 
leads  to  almost  absolute  certainty  in  carrying  out  dyeing 
operations  on  the  large  scale,  and  repays  a  thousandfold 
the  time  and  trouble  expended. 

As  to  the  apparatus  required,  it  is  comparatively 
simple.  A  water-  or  steam-bath,  or  an  oil-  or  glycerine- 
bath,  heated  with  gas  or  steam,  provided  with  a  per- 
forated cover  for  the  reception  of  the  dye- vessels,  serves 
for  the  simultaneous  and  equable  heating  of  the  latter. 
The  dye-vessels  themselves  should  be  of  toughened  glass  or 
well-glazed  porcelain,  and  capable  of  holding  about  half 
a  litre  or  even  one  litre.  Metallic  vessels  of  whatever  kind, 
although  very  useful  for  special  work,  are  not  to  be  recom- 
mended for  general  use,  especially  tor  experimental  wool- 
dyeing,  since  the  acids  and  acid  salts  so  frequently  used  in 
mordanting  and  dyeing  invariably  dissolve  traces  of  the 
metal,  which,  in  many  cases,  afiect  the  ultimate  result. 


EXPERlMF.yTAL  DYEINa 


I'ur  tlie  Eame  reasc 
moving  the  textile 
nifttei-ial  during 
the  mordantuig  or 
dyeing  procesa, 
must  also  be  of 
glass  or  porcelain. 
A  good  balance,  a 
few  glass  beakers, 
]>orcelaiii  basins, 
measure  glasses, 
burettes,  pipettes, 
and  hydrometers, 
complete  the 
equipment 

Figs.  96  and 
97  show  plan,  ele- 
vation, and  section 
of  a  very  con- 
venient arrange- 
ment for  experi- 
mental dyeing 
(made  by  Messrs. 
Broadbent  and 
Sons,  Hiidders- 
field).  It  consists 
of  a  couple  of 
strong  cast-iron 
pipes  B,  into  which 
iron  cups  c,  for 
holding  glycerine, 
are  screwed.  The 
porcelain  dye- 
vessels  A  rest  in 
the  glycerine 
cups,  and  are 
clamped  down  by 
means  of  a  flange. 


I,  stirring-rods  or  other  apparatue 
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protected  with  india-rubber  or  asbestos  rings.  The  pipes 
B  are  so  supi)orted  that  they  can  be  readily  turned  on 
their  axes,  by  means  of  the  handles  p,  for  the  purpose  of 
emptying  the  dye-vessels.   The  axes  are  hollow,  and  serve 

respectively  for  the  introduction 
of  steam  at  D,  and  the  escape  of 
condensed  water  at  E.  One  of 
the  difficulties  hitheiix)  en- 
countered in  experimental  dyeing 
arrangements  is  that  of  being 
able  to  heat  the  water  in  a  series 
of  porcelain  dye- vessels  to  the 
boiling  ])oint  simultaneously,  and 
in  a  sufficiently  convenient  and 
cleanly  a])paratus.  The  one  here 
shown,  in  which  steam  at  50 — 60 
pounds*  pressure  is  used,  will  be 
found  to  answer  every  require- 
ment. 

432.  Exposure  of  Dyed  Pat- 
terns to  External  Influences. — 
Although  in  the  above,  reference 
has  been  made  to  the  method  of 
determining  the  conditions  of 
dyeing,  «fec.,  necessary  to  obtain 
the  brightest,  most  iiitense,  and 
best  colours,  it  must  not  be  for- 
gotten that  a  dyer  knows  but 
half  his  business  if  he  is  simply 
acquainted  with  these  conditions. 
He  must  not  only  learn  how  best 
to  apply  any  given  colour ;  he 
must  also  know  the  ca]»abilities  of  each  dyed  colour : 
how  it  withstands  the  action  of  light,  milling,  scouring, 
<fec., — in  short,  all  those  influences,  whether  natural  or 
artificial,  to  which  the  dyed  fabric  is  likely  to  be  sub- 
mitted. Hence,  all  dyers  should  habitually  and  syste- 
matically  expose  portiDus  of  dyed  patterns  to  the  several 
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influences  jusfc  mentioned,  and,  as  already  stated,  all  care 
must  be  taken  to  avoid  the  possibility  of  referring  any 
effect  produced  to  more  than  one  cause  at  a  time.  Such 
exposed  patterns  must  be  afterwards  carefully  compared 
with  the  original  patterns  as  dyed. 

433.  Fastness  of  Colours. — The  term  "fast  colour" 
generally  implies  that  the  colour  in  question  resists  the 
fading  action  of  light,  but  it  may  also  imply  that  it  is 
affected  by  washing  with  soap  and  water,  or  by  the  action 
of  acids  and  alkalis,  scouring,  milling,  rubbing,  bleaching, 
&c.  In  its  wide  sense,  it  means  that  the  colour  is  not 
affected  by  any  of  those  influences  to  which  it  is  destined 
to  be  submitted,  but  its  technical  meaning  is  often  re- 
stricted. To  the  cotton-dyer,  for  example,  it  may  refer 
chiefly  to  washing  with  soap  and  water,  and  to  light. 
To  the  woollen-dyer  it  may  refer  to  milling,  scouring, 
and  light ;  and  so  on. 

Many  colours  may  be  fairly  fast  to  washing  with  soap 
and  water,  and  yet  be  very  fugitive  towards  light;  or  they 
may  be  fast  to  light,  and  yet  very  sensitive  to  the  action 
of  acids  or  alkalis. 

The  term  "  loose  colour  "  generally  implies  that  the ' 
colour  is  much  impoverished,  or  even  entirely  removed, 
by  washing  with  water  or  a  solution  of  soap ;  it  may, 
however,  also  mean  that  it  is  not  fast  to  light. 

The  word  "  permanent,"  as  applied  to  colour,  generally 
denotes  that  it  is  fast  to  light  and  other  natural  influences. 

A  "  fugitive  colour  "  is  generally  understood  to  be  one 
which  is  not  fast  to  light,  or  which  volatilises  more  or 
less  under  the  influence  of  heat. 

In  the  absence,  then,  of  any  definite  meaning  being 
attached  to  the  above  terms,  it  becomes-  imperative,  in 
speaking  of  the  fastness  of  a  colour,  to  refer  specially  to 
the  particular  influences  which  it  does  or  does  not  resist. 

434.  Influence  of  Light  on  Dyed  Colours. — The 
chemical  activity  of  the  sun's  rays  is  well  known,  and 
it  has  already  been  noticed  that  certain  unstable  mordant 
solutions  seem  to  be  decomposed  and  precipitated  mot^ 
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readily  under  the  influence  of  light.  It  is  not  surprising, 
therefore,  to  find  that  light  should  also  have  a  very 
marked  effect  upon  dyed  colours.  Under  the  prolonged 
influence  of  light  and  air  almost  all  colours  fade,  and 
according  to  their  relative  behaviour  in  this  respect,  they 
are  broadly  divided  into  two  classes,  namely,  those  which 
are  "  fast  to  light,"  and  those  which  are  "  not  fast  to 
light."  There  is,  however,  no  definite  line  of  demarcation 
between  the  two,  and  dyed  colours  are  met  with  possessing 
all  possible  degrees  of  resistance. 

Each  of  the  coloured  rays  of  the  spectrum  possesses 
a  different  fading  power.  White  light  is  the  most 
active,  then  follow  the  yellow,  blue,  green,  orange, 
violet,  and  red  rays.  Direct  sunlight  is  more  energetic 
than  diffused  daylight.  The  light  of  the  electric  arc  acts 
in  the  same  sense  as  sunlight,  but  is  less  powerful  (about 
one  fourth). 

According  to  Chevreul,  the  presence  of  oxygen  and 
moisture  assists  very  materially  in  the  fading  action  of 
light,  so  that  even  some  fugitive  colours,  dyed,  for  ex- 
ample, with  Safflower,  Annatto,  Orchil,  do  not  fade  if 
exposed  to  light  in  dry  oxygen  or  in  vacuo,  Chevreul 
has  shown,  too,  that  the  nature  of  the  fibre  has  consider- 
able influence  in  the  matter,  and  that  some  colours  are 
less  fugitive  on  cotton  than  if  fixed  on  wool  or  silk. 
Whether  the  essential  action  of  light  is  one  of  oxidation 
or  of  reduction,  or  whether  the  action  varies  with  each 
colouring  matter,  has  not  yet  been  determined.  In  the 
case  of  Prussian  Blue,  it  is  said  to  be  one  of  reduction,  but 
from  the  fact  that  air  and  moisture  play  generally  an 
important  part  in  the  fading  process,  it  is  quite  con- 
ceivable that  in  many  cases  it  is  one  of  oxidation.  It 
is  known  that  during  the  evaporation  of  water,  ozone  or 
hydrogen  peroxide  is  found  in  small  quantities,  and  both 
are  powerful  oxidising,  as  well  as  bleaching,  agenta 

Heat  is  found  to  act  in  some  cases  in  the  same  sense 
as  light,  but  in  a  very  inferior  degree. 

The  following  notes  referring  to  the  fastness  of  colours 
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are  taken  from  experiments  made  -with  dyed  wool,  samples 
of  which  were  exposed  to  the  light  during  periods  of  one, 
two,  four,  eight,  and  twelve  months. 

The  division  of  the  colouring  matters  into  "fast," 
"  medium,"  and  "  fugitive,"  is  more  or  less  approximate, 
and  is  merely  intended  to  convey  in  a  simple  manner  the 
general  character  of  each. 

Red  Colours. 

Fast  Alizarin  (Al),  Isopurpurin,  Purpurin,  Flavo- 
purpurin,  Nitro-alizarin  (Cu),  Madder. 

Medium.  CJochineal  (Sn,  Al),  Biebrich  Scarlet,  and 
allied  colours. 

Fugitive.  Many  of  the  Azo  Reds  and  Scarlets,  Ma- 
genta, Safranine,  Aurin,  Eosin,  and  allied 
colours;  Peach  wood  (Al,  Sn),  and  allied  red 
woods ;  Barwood  (Al,  Sn),  Sanderswood  (Al, 
Sn),  Ammoniacal  Cochineal  (Sn). 

Orange  and  Yellow  Colours. 

Fast.  Iron  Buff,  Chromate  of  lead  yellow,  Canarin, 
Chrysamin  on  cotton  (F.  Baeyer),  Orange  G 
(m.  l.  A;  b.),  Nitro-alizarin  (Sn,  Al),  Alizarin 
(Sn),  Isopurpurin  (Sn),  Flavopurpurin  (Sn). 

Medium.  Crocein  Orange,  Diphenylamin  Orange, 
iS — Naphthol  Orange,  Azoflavin,  BrilliantYello  w, 
Fast  Yellow,  other  coal-tar  yellows.  Weld  (Sn), 
Old  Fustic  (Sn),  Quercitron  Bark  (Sn),  Flavin 
(Sn),  Persian  Berries  (Sn). 

Fugitive,  a — Naphthol  Orange,  Chrysoi'dine,  Phos- 
phine,  Fluorescein,  Turmeric,  Ajinatto,  Young 
Fustic  (Sn). 

Oreen  and  Olive  Colours. 

Fast.  Coerulein,  Naphthoic reen,  Persian  Beriies  (Cu). 

Medium.     Weld   (Cu,   Fe),    Old  Fustic   (Cu,   Fe), 

Quercitron  Bark  (Cu,  Fe),  Flavin  (Cu,  Fe). 

Blue  Colours. 

Fast.     Yat  Indigo,  Alizarin  Blue,  Pi-ussian  Blue. 
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MediuTTi,     Logwood  (Cu,  Fe,  Cr),  Indulines. 

Fiu/itive.  Alkali  Blues,  Soluble  Blues,  Spirit  Blues, 
ludigo  Carmine,  Methylene  Blue  (this  is  very 
much  faster  on  cotton),  Logwood  (Al). 

Purple  Colours. 

Fast.     Alizarin  (Fe,  Cr),  Isopurpurin  (Fe),  Gallein 

(Cr,  Cu). 
Medium,     Gallein   (Al,    Fe),   Cochineal   (Cr,    Fe), 

Gallocyanin. 
Fugitive.  Logwood  (Sn),  Ammoniacal  Cochineal  (Al), 

Orchil,  Limawood  (Cr,  Fe),  Methyl  Violet,  Hof- 

mann's    Violet,    Perkin's    Violet,    Rosaniline 

Violet 

Brown  Colours. 

Fast,  Nitro-alizarin  (Cr),  Isopurpurin  (Cr,  Cu), 
Flavopurpurin  (Cr,  Fe.  Cu),  Purpurin  (Cr,  Fe, 
Cu),  Madder  (Cr,  Fe,  Cu),  Cochineal  (Cu), 
Catechu. 

Medium,     Camwood  (Cu,  sadden). 

Fugitive.  Camwood  (Cr,  Cu,  Al,  mordant  and  dye), 
Barwood  (Cr,  Cu),  Sanderswood  (Cr,  Cu),  Bis- 
marck Brown,  other  Azo  Browns. 

Some  colouring  matters  —  e.g..  Alizarin — give  fast 
colours  with  all  mordants  ;  others — e.g.^  Limawood  and 
Young  Fustic — seem  only  capable  of  yielding  fugitive 
colours ;  others  again — e.g..  Logwood— give  fast  or  fugi- 
tive colours,  according  to  the  mordant  employed.  The 
fugitive  character  of  the  colours  obtained  from  Loofwood 
by  the  use  of  tin  and  aluminium  mordants,  compared 
with  the  medium  fastness  of  those  obtained  when  copper, 
chromium,  or  iron  mordants  are  employed,  is  rather  striking. 

Some  colours  present  somewhat  abnormal  properties. 
Wool  mordanted  with  aluminium  and  tin  mordants,  and 
dyed  with  Camwood,  yields  reddish-brown  colours,  which 
during  exposure  become  at  first  considerably  darker,  and 
begin  to  fade  only  after  two  or  four  months.     The  olive- 
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green  colour  yielded  by  Persian  Berries  and  copper  sul- 
phate is  quite  remarkable  in  this  respect,  since  it  actually 
becomes  darker  and  greener,  even  after  an  exposure  of 
twelve  months.  The  pure  greenish-yellow  obtained  with 
Picric  acid  exhibits  a  similar  character ;  on  exposure  it 
rapidly  becomes  orange,  and  this  begins  to  fade  only  after 
a  lapse  of  about  twelve  months. 

The  mode  of  application  also  influences  the  fastness 
of  the  colour.  Camwood  and  Catechu,  for  example,  yield 
faster  colours  with  co])per  sulphate  by  the  saddening 
method  than  by  the  mordanting  and  dyeing  method. 

In  studying  the  behaviour  of  the  coal-tar  colour? 
towards  light,  one  cannot  fail  to  be  struck  with  the 
manifest  influence  of  their  chemical  constitution  in  the 
matter.  All  those  colouring  mattei*s,  for  example,  in 
which  the  atomic  arrangement  is  like  that  of  Magenta,  are 
similarly  fugitive  to  light,  e.g.^  Methyl  A^iolet,  Benzalde- 
hyde  Green,  &c.;  such  similarity  extends  even  to  Aurin 
and  Safranine.  Colouring  matters  allied  to  Alizarin,  on 
the  other  hand,  all  possess  the  quality  of  fastness  to  light. 
There  are,  however,  cases  in  which  an  apparently  slight 
difference  in  constitution  gives  rise  to  remarkable  differ- 
ences in  fastness  to  light — compare,  for  example,  Fluor 
escein  and  Gallein,  Indigo  Carmine  and  Vat  Indigo  Blue. 

The  popular  fallacy  that  coal-tar  colours  are  fast,  and 
that  the  colours  yielded  by  dyewoods  are  fugitive,  has 
already  been  shown  to  be  false,  and  is  only  referred  to 
because  it  still  lingers  in  the  minds  of  some  dyers. 
The  origin  of  a  colouring  matter  has  of  course  nothing 
whatever  to  do  with  its  properties  :  these  are  mainly,  if 
not  entirely,  governed  by  its  chemical  composition  and 
constitution. 

435.  The  Dyeing  of  Compound  Shades. — Compara- 
tively few  of  the  colours  met  with  on  dyed  fabrics  result 
from  the  employment  of  a  single  colouring  matter ;  it 
becomes  imperative,  therefore,  for  the  dyer  to  know  how 
to  apply  two  or  more  together.  This  knowledge  can 
readily  be  gained  by  making  a  series  of  dyeing  experiments. 
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The  result  obtained  by  mixiDg,  as  it  were,  the  dyed  colours 
must  be  observed  and  studied  much  in  the  same  way  as 
the  artist  does  with  the  pigments  upon  his  palette. 

None  of  the  colours  here  dealt  with  are  pure,  like 
those  of  the  physicist ;  hence  the  product  of  the  mixture 
of  dyed  colours  is  for  the  most  part  totally  different  to 
what  would  be  produced  by  combining  together  the 
various  colours  of  the  spectrum. 

A  mixture  of  red  and  yellow  produces  orange^  yellow 
and  blue  produce  green,  blue  and  red  produce  violet,  green 
and  violet  produce  blue.  Orange  and  Green  tend  to 
produce  yellow  ;  violet  and  orange  tend  to  produce  red. 

The  compound  coloui*s,  orange,  green,  and  violet,  vary 
in  shade  according  to  the  amount  and  purity  of  tone  of 
each  constituent  single  colour.  If,  for  example,  in  com- 
bining yellow  and  blue,  the  yellow  inclines  to  orange,  or 
the  blue  inclines  to  purple,  the  green  produced  incliiies 
to  olive. 

With  the  physicist,  white  is  produced  either  by  a 
mixture  of  all  the  colours  of  the  spectrum,  or  by  mixing 
together  what  are  known  as  "complementary  colours,'* 
for  example  the  following : — 

Purple  and  green. 
Bed  and  bluish-green. 
Orange  and  turquoise  blue. 
Yellow  and  ultramarine  blue. 
Yellowish-green  and  violet. 

With  the  dyer,  however,  the  opposite  effect  tends  to 
be  produced.  A  judicious  mixture  of  red,  yellow,  and 
blue  tends  to  produce  sombre  colours  or  even  black. 
In  the  same  way  red  and  green  produce  chocolate  or 
brown,  blue  and  orange  produce  drab,  <fec. 

It  is  beyond  the  scope  of  this  manual  to  discuss 
the  law  of  the  mixture  of  colours.  For  information  on 
this  point  the  reader  is  referred  to  Bezold's  "  Theory  of 
Colour,"  Rood's  "  Modem  Chromatics,"  and  other  similar 
works.  It  is,  however,  always  imperative,  in  the  end,  to 
gain  positive  and  reliable  information  by  actually  making 
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special  dyeing  experiments,  and  even  then,  long  experience 
is  required  before  one  feels  thoroughly  at  home  in  pro- 
ducing any  given  compound  shade. 

A  very  necessary,  or  at  least  desirable,  point  to  re- 
member is,  that  all  the  colouring  matters  employed 
simultaneously  should  be  really  applicable  to  the  best 
advantage,  by  the  same  process.  A  colouring  matter 
which  requires  to  be  applied  in  an  acid-bath  ought  not  to 
be  applied  simultaneously  with  one  which  dyes  best  in  a 
neutral  bath.  Basic  colouring  matters,  although  not  re- 
quiring mordants,  can,  however,  be  frequently  employed 
along  with  such  as  do,  whenever  the  "  mordanting  and 
dyeing  method "  is  used,  since  the  latter  are  almost  in- 
variably applied  in  a  neutral  dye-bath. 

If  the  compound  shade  is  intended  to  be  fast  towards 
any  influence — e.p.,  light,  milling,  &c. — then  each  consti- 
tuent colour  yielded  by  the  several  dyestuffs,  when 
separately  employed,  should  be  as  similar  in  fastness  to 
that  influence  as  possible. 

Although  dyers  frequently  apply  fast  and  fugitive 
colours  together  in  producing  compound  shades,  or  for 
the  sake  of  improving  the  brilliancy  of  any  given  colour, 
it  is  always  more  or  less  irrational,  and  ought  to  be 
avoided  whenever  possible. 

436.  Influence  of  Milling. — The  process  of  *'  milling," 
so  much  used  in  the  heavy  woollen  trade  for  Tweeds,  &c., 
consists  in  saturating  the  woollen  cloth  with  a  strong  solu- 
tion of  soap  (frequently  carbonate  of  soda  as  well),  and  then 
submitting  it  to  a  violent  kneading,  beating,  or  pressing, 
in  the  wash-stocks  (see Fig.  52)  or  "milling  machine."  It 
is  an  exceptionally  severe  treatment,  and  demands  of  the 
colour :  that  it  shall  withstand  rubbing,  that  it  shall  not 
be  decomposed  by  or  be  soluble  in  weak  alkalis,  and  that 
whatever  colour  does  rub  off*,  this  shall  not  permanently 
stain  contiguous  fibres  (bleeding). 

The  best  colouring  matters  in  respect  of  the  last  point 
are  those  which  require  the  aid  of  mordants,  e.g.,  Alizaiiu, 
Logwood,  &c.    Coal-tar  colours,  which  are  applied  directly, 
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e.g.,  Magenta,  Azo  Scarlets,  «kc.,  are  very  prone  to  dissolve 
off  and  dye  the  neighbouriDg  fibres. 

Some  acid-colours  are  unsuitable  because  they  ai-e 
more  or  less  decolorised  by  the  action  of  the  alkali,  e.g., 
Acid  Magenta,  Acid  Green,  Alkali  Blue,  Alkali  Green,  &c. 
In  such  cases  the  original  colour  can  be  more  or  less 
restored  by  a  passage  through  dilute  acid,  preferably 
acetic  acid. 


CHAPTER   XXV. 

ESTIMATION   OF  THE   VALUE   OF  COLOURING  MATTERS. 

437.  In  order  that  the  dyer  may  produce  good  and 
regular  work,  it  is  essential  that  the  conditions  under 
which  he  labours  be  maintained  as  regular  as  possible. 
The  mordants  and  colouring  matters  he  employs 
should  be  of  good  quality,  free  from  injurious  admix- 
ture, and  of  constant  composition. 

The  certainty  of  obtaining  such  requisites  can  only 
be  relied  upon  by  exercising  constant  care  and  supervi- 
sion in  their  selection,  which  should  always  be  based  on 
the  results  of  analysis  or  practical  experiment. 

The  purity  and  value  of  mordants  can,  as  a  rule,  be 
determined  by  the  ordinary  methods  of  chemical  analysis ; 
not  so,  however,  with  colouring  matters,  since  their  ana- 
lytical behaviour  has  been  for  the  most  part  neglected. 

438.  Colorimetry. — The  rapid  determination  of  the 
comparative  colouring  power  of  any  given  colouring 
matter,  by  means  of  the  colorimeter,  has  only  partially 
and  inadequately  solved  the  problem,  and  it  has  in  most 
cases  little  practical  value. 

The  instrument  consists  of  two  calibrated  tubes 
of  equal  diameter  and  length,  into  which  are  put  the 
solutions  of  equal  weights  of  the  two  colouring  matters 
to  be  compared  with  each  other.  As  a  rule,  one  solution 
appears  darker  than  the  other,  and  this  must  be  diluted 
with  some  of  the  solvent  until  both  solutions  are  equal 
in  intensity  of  colour.     The  colouring  powers  of  the  two 
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dyestuffs  are  proportionate  to  the  volumes  of  the  diluted 
solutions. 

One  difficulty  which  presents  itself  is,  that  a  fair  com- 
parison can  only  be  made  when  the  colouring  matters 
under  examination  are  free  from  coloured  impurities, 
and  are  exactly  of  the  same  tint. 

439.  Comparative  Dye-Trials. — ^The  most  practical 
and  satisfactory  method  of  estimating  the  relative  value 
of  colouring  matter  is  to  make  a  series  of  comparative 
dyeing  experiments  on  a  small  scale. 

In  these  experiments  the  fibre  dyed  should  be  the 
same  as  that  to  which  eventually  the  colouring  matter  is 
to  be  applied,  and,  as  far  as  possible,  exactly  the  same 
process  of  dyeing,  and  all  necessary  subsequent  operations 
should  be  adopted  as  are  employed  on  the  large  scale. 

When  it  is  desired  to  choose  the  best  sample  from  a 
number  of  colouring  matters  which  are  offered  for  sale, 
equal  weights  of  cotton-,  wool-,  or  silk-yam,  are  dyed  with 
equivalent  valvsa  of  the  several  samples,  in  which  case 
that  sample  which  gives  the  best  results  is  of  course  the 
cheapest,  whatever  its  actual  price  may  be. 

It  is  advisable  that  comparative  dye-trials  of  this 
kind  should  be  made  with  all  the  colouring  matters  in 
general  use,  and  samples  of  the  best  and  cheapest  {i.e., 
those  adopted)  should  be  carefully  preserved  in  stoppered 
bottles,  to  serve  as  "  standards,*'  or  "  types.'' 

Aged  or  moist  dyewoods  (e.^..  Logwood)  should  be 
previously  dried,  to  prevent  deterioration.  It  afterwards 
becomes  necessary  to  test  in  a  similar  manner  all  subse- 
quent deliveries  of  each  colouring  matter,  and  to  com- 
pare them  with  their  respective  "  standards." 

One  essential  condition  of  success  in  making  com- 
parative dye-trials  is  that  the  sevei'al  portions  of  yam 
or  cloth  should  be  dyed  simultaneously,  and  under 
exactly  the  same  conditions  as  to  time,  temperature,  &c. 
The  most  convenient  dye- bath  arrangement  is  that 
consisting  of  six  or  eight  glazed  porcelain  or  hardened 
glass  dye- vessels,  each  of  250** — 1000®  cubic  centimetres 
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fnkpsutntj,  immerwd  m  a  common  w»ta'>  oQ-.  or  ^j 

>K»r>h,  snitsJrAj  hfAZed  hj  ptA  or  steam^  or  the  arrmn^e- 

ft»^3it  ainatmtfA  on  pp.  -i^^^,  4^. 

Gronnfi  dyewooda,  after  wpighing.  may  he  at  once  pet 
into  the  dye-TfiweU,  bat  it  is  h^a^  6rat  to  prepare  solo- 
tionii  of  extracts,  pastes,  or  sc4able  cc^ooriz^  matters^ 
Irtu^ieqUrly  if  of  high  ooloorii^  power  («l^^  eoal-tar 
€fAf/QT%),  For  example,  01 — 1  gram  is  dissolred  in 
10(P  cubic  centimetres  of  water  or  alcidiol,  and  the  re- 
f|aisite  qnantity  of  solution  is  introduced  into  the  dje- 
vessel  by  means  of  a  pipette. 

Hwatches  of  cloth  are  distingnidied  horn  each  other 
by  catting  small  holes  near  the  edges ;  yam  is  marked  by 
means  of  knotted  thread&  After  filling  the  dye-veasels 
with  cold  water  first,  the  colouring  matter  is  introdaced, 
then  the  cloth  or  yam,  previously  wetted  with  water. 
It  is  well,  as  a  rule,  to  dye  for  some  time  in  the 
or^ld,  in  order  to  ensare  perfectly  even  dyeing ;  and  thai, 
with  constant  stirring,  to  raise  the  temperature  gra- 
dually, or  exactly  as  one  woidd  do  on  the  large  scale. 

After  dyeing,  the  swatches  are  washed  and  dried  ;  or 
if  necessary  a  portion  of  each  may  be  worked  for  half  an 
liotir  or  so  in  a  hot  soap  solution,  or  otherwise  cleansed 
Hnd  brightened,  and  then  washed  and  dried. 

The  patterns  are  finally  compared  with  each  other 
under  exactly  similar  conditions  of  illumination*  Blue, 
violet,  and  green  colours  are  frequently  more  accurately 
judged  of  by  gaslight. 

For  those  engaged  in  cotton  -  dyeing,  it  is  con- 
venient to  employ  in  the  above  trials^  calico  printed  with 
various  mordants,  in  the  form  of  broad  stripes — e.g.,  with 
iron  and  aluminium  mordant  separately — each  in  two 
degrees  of  concentration,  and  also  with  a  mixture  of  the 
two.  Such  mordanted  calico  was  originally  in  general 
use  for  testing  the  commercial  value  of  Madder,  but  it 
can  be  very  conveniently  used  in  testing  all  those 
flyestufls  which  are  used  in  practice,  in  conjunction  with 
tiio  above  mordants,  for  the  production  of  serviceable 
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colours  :    e.g.,  the  various  dyewoods  or  their  extracts, 
Alizarin,  Gallein,  &c. 

For  those  colouring  matters  which  can  be  fixed  by 
means  of  tannic  acid,  it  is  convenient  to  use  calico 
padded  or  printed  in  stripes  with  tannic  acid,  and  after- 
wards fixed  in  a  tartar  emetic  bath,  washed  and  dried. 

For  the  woollen-  and  silk-  dver,  it  is  best  to  dye 
equal  weights  of  these  materials,  either  in  form  of 
yarn  or  cloth.  Whenever  necessary  they  are  first  mor- 
danted, and  all  the  ingredients  which  it  is  necessary  to 
employ  on  the  large  scale  are  added  to  the  dye-bath. 

The  most  diificult  colouring  matters  to  estimate 
are  those  which  cannot  be  exhausted  in  the  dye-bath ; 
with  such,  dyers  often  dip  white  blotting-paper  or  calico, 
as  equally  as  possible,  into  the  solutions.  It  is  allowed 
to  drain,  and  then  dry,  and  a  comparison  of  the  colours 
on  the  stained  paper  is  made. 

In  certain  cases,  fractional  dyeing  gives  information 
as  to  foreign  matter  or  impurities  present  in  a  colour- 
ing matter.  A  concentrated  dye-bath  is  prepared,  0-1 
metre  of  cloth  is  dyed  in  it,  and  after  its  removal  a  second, 
third,  fourth,  &c.,  are  dyed  in  the  remaining  solution, 
until  the  bath  is  exhausted.  If  the  colouring  matter 
is  pure,  the  different  swatches  should  not  vary  in  tone, 
although  they  may  do  so  in  intensity. 

The  purification  of  certain  colouring  matters  by 
the  manufacturer  entails  considerable  loss.  The  cheaper 
qualities  of  Rosaniline  Blue  always  contain  reddish- 
violet  colouring  matter ;  hence,  a  pure  blue  (e.g,,  6  B) 
gives  a  weaker  colour  than  the  cheaper  reddish-blues. 
For  certain  purposes,  the  latter  are  indeed  preferable  to 
the  former,  e.g.,  for  the  production  of  compound  shades. 

The  dyer  is  strongly  recommended  not  to  be 
deterred  from  making  exact  dyeing  trials  because  of  the 
(comparatively  little)  trouble  they  give,  for  he  will 
only  in  this  manner  properly  estimate  the  worth  of 
his  dyestuffs,  and  avoid  irregular  or  bad  work. 

It    is    probable    that   if   the    testing    of    dyestuffis 
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YMiiore  using  them,  were  only  generally  adopted,  the 
custom  wouM  cease  of  mixing  or  diluting  colouring  mat- 
ters with  useless  bodies — e.g.,  dextrin,  sugar,  sand,  <kc. — 
which  has  been  forced  upon  the  colour  manufskcturer 
because  of  want  of  judgment,  on  the  part  of  many  dyers, 
who  wish  only  to  buy  cheap. 

In  order  to  recognise  the  individual  colouring 
matters,  one  makes  all  possible  use  of  the  reactions 
dependent  upon  their  chemical  properties. 

Mixtures  of  colouring  matters  are  recognised  some- 
times by  the  following  methods  :  a  strip  of  white  blotting- 
paper  is  partly  immersed  in  the  solution,  when  it  fre- 
quently happens  that  the  different  colouring  matters  exhi- 
bit different  degrees  of  capillary  adhesion,  and  different 
zones  of  colour  are  perceptible  on  the  paper ;  or  a  little  of 
the  finely-powdered  colouring  matter  is  dusted  over  white 
blotting-paper,  moistened  with  water  or  other  suitable 
solvent,   or  it  is  dusted  over  a  glass  vessel  containing 
the  solvent  in  a  perfectly  still  condition.     If  the  colour- 
ing   matter    is   a   mixture,     differently  -  coloured    spots 
appear  on  the  paper,  or  streaks  of  the  different  colour 
solutions  are  seen  in  the  solvent.     Such  an  appearance  is 
we.\l  shown  by  coal-tar  colour  mixtures,  intended  to  give 
indigo-blue  shades  :  they  give  violet,   orange,  and  green 
8iK)ts  or  streaks.    It  is  also  conceivable  that  the  different 
constituents  of  a  colour  mixture  are  not  all  soluble  in  the 
same   solvent — a   fact  which  may  also  serve  to  differen- 
tiate them. 

Chemical  methods  of  estimating  the  value  of  colour- 
ing matters  cannot  always  be  accepted  as  wholly  reliable. 
As  a  rule,  standard  solutions  of  oxidising  agents  are 
employed — e.g.,  bleaching-powder,  potassium  chlorate  or 
dichromate  in  acid  solution,  or  potassium  ferrocyanide  in 
alkaline  solution — and  these  are  added  until  the  colour  is 
destroyed. 

These  and  other  chemical  methods  will  be  found  in 
works  on  commercial  analysis. 
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CHAPTER   XXVI. 

THE   DETECTION   OP   COLOURS    ON   DYED    FABRICS. 

The  mode  of  determining  what  colouring  matters  are 
present  on  dyed  fabrics,  leaves  much  to  be  desired.  The 
analytical  behaviour  of  colouring  matters  has  been  some- 
what neglected,  and  reactions  which  can  be  carried  out 
with  ease  and  certainty  by  means  of  a  few  simple  tests 
are  rare.  With  compound  shades  the  difficulty  is  in- 
creased, and  the  behaviour  of  a  colouring  matter  towards 
leagents  often  varies  considerably  according  to  the  fibre 
and  the  mode  of  application. 

In  many  cases  the  analysis  of  the  mordant  accom- 
panying the  colouring  matter  gives  definite  information  as 
to  the  nature  of  the  latter,  hence  its  examination  should 
not  be  neglected.  Inorganic  mordants  are  recognised  by 
calcining  a  portion  of  the  dyed  material  and  examining 
the  remaining  ash  according  to  the  usual  analytical 
methods.  Sometimes  it  is  desirable  before  calcining  to 
destroy  the  colouring  matter  present,  e.g.  by  boiling  with 
a  dilute  solution  of  bleaching  powder,  that  is  if  there  is 
no  fear  of  destroying  the  mordant  thereby.  The  detec- 
tion of  organic  mordants  occuriing  along  with  inorganic 
ones,  is  difficult,  and  each  case  must  be  specially  treated. 

In  examining  dyed  fabrics  for  colour,  according  to  the 
following  tables,  small  portions  are  cut  off  and  steeped  in 
porcelain  basins  containing  a  little  of  the  several  reagents 
named,  moderately  concentrated.  Other  portions  should 
also  be  heated  in  test-tubes  with  dilute  solutions. 

Having  thus  determined  what  colouring  matter  is 
present,  parallel  tests  should  be  applied  to  fresh  material 
of  the  same  fibre  as  that  under  examination,  specially 
dyed  with  the  suspected  colouring  matter.  In  this 
manner  the  conclusions  are  confirmed  or  otherwise,  and 
a  certain  degree  of  accuracy  is  introduced. 

OQ 
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DYEING   OF  TEXTILE  FABRICS. 


RED 


Colouring 
Matter. 

HCl. 

H2SO4. 

NaOH. 

MH4OH. 

nagenta. 

Fibre  yellow. 

As  with  HCL 

Fibre   at  first 
brown,  after- 
wards nearly 
colourless. 

Fibre  decolor« 
ised. 

Acid  Magenta. 

Faint   bluish  - 
red  liquid  ex- 
tractedjcolour 
of    fibre    un- 
changed. 

As  with  HCl. 

Fibre  brown. 

Fibre  decolor- 
ised, coloai 
g^radually  re- 
stored on  ex- 
posure to  air. 

Safranine.     . 

Dilute,  no  ac- 
tion; concen- 
trated,    fibre 
blue. 

Fibre  at  first 
black,      which 
soon     changes 
to  green. 

Solution  pink. 

AswithNaOH. 

Eosin.      .    . 
Methyl-eosin. 

Fibre  pale  yel- 
low. 

Fibre  yellow. 

Fibre    at    once 
bright  yellow. 

Fibre  yellow. 

Fibre    yellow, 
liquid  pink 
fluorescent. 

Fibre   pink, 
liquid  pink 
fluorescent. 

Fibre  yellow, 
liquid  yellow 
fluorescent 

AswithNaOtt 

Erythrosin.  . 

Fibre    brown - 
iflh-yellow. 

Fibre  yellow. 

Fibre   and    li- 
quid pink. 

AswithNaOa 

Phlozin. 

Fibre  yellow. 

Fibre  yellow. 

Fibre   and   li- 
quid pink. 

Fibre  and  li- 
quid pink. 

TABLES   OF   COLOUR  TESTS. 
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COLOURS. 


SnCl2  +  HCl. 

AlcohoL 

Other  Tests. 

Decolorised. 

A     bluish-red 
liquid  readily 
extracted. 

Soditun  sulphide  decolorises. 

Magenta  may  be  distixi^uished  from  Orchil  and  Aurin 
as  follows : 
Amyl  Alcohol  extracts  a  bluish-red  colour  from  ma- 

terial  dyed  with  Magenta. 
Amyl  Alcohol  extracts  a  yellow  colour  from  material 

dyed  with  Aurin. 
Amyl  Alcohol  extracts  a  pink  or  violet  colour  ftrom 

material  dyed  with  Orchil. 
To  the  Alcoholic  extract  add  NH4OU,  Magenta  is 

decolorised. 
To  the  Alcoholic  extract  add  NH4OH,.  Aurin  turns 

bluish-red. 
To  the  Alcoholic  extract  add  l^iJ^OH,  Orchil  re* 

mains  unchanged. 

•••          . .  • 

Very     little 
colour     ex- 
tracted. 

• 

Decolorised 
on  heating, 
liquid  colour- 
less. 

Colour  extract- 
ed, red  fluores- 
cent solution. 

Fibre    orange- 
yellow,    solu- 
tion pale  yel- 
low. 

•••           ••  • 

Soluble  Eosines 
not  extracted 
if  well  dyed. 

Spirit   Eosines 
readily  ex- 
tracted by  ab- 
solute alcohol. 

Pink  fluores- 
cent solution. 

Hot  water  containing  a  little  I)H40H  extracts  a  pink 
liquid  from  soluble  Eosines. 

Boiled  with  concentrated  EHO  (20—40  per  cent.), 
Eosin  G  gives  orange-red  solution,  which  on  con- 
tinued boiling  becomes  purple,  and  finally  blue 
with  strong  green  fluorescence.  Colour  and  fluor- 
escence unchanged  on  dilution. 

Eosin  B  boiled  with  KHO  gives  bluish-violet  solution 
with  i>ale  green  fluorescence.  On  dilution,  liquid 
becomes  reddish-purple. 

EORin  BN  boiled  with  KHO  gives  eventually  olive- 
green  solution  without  fluorescence. 

«•«           •*• 

•  •  •                     • • • 

•  t •           ••  • 

•  •  •                     •  •  • 
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RED  COLOURS 


Colouring 
Matter. 

HCl. 

H3SO4. 

NaOH. 

NH4OH. 

AarixL      .    . 

Fibre  yellow. 

Ar  with  HCl. 

Solution  bright  AswithNaOE 
red. 

MagdmlaRed. 

No  change. 

No  change. 

No  clLange. 

No  change. 

Purpnrin. 

• 

Boiled  with  di- 
lute HCl,  fibre 
orange  yel- 
low and  liquid 
yellow. 

As  with  HCl. 

Heated  with 
dilute  NaOH, 
fibre  and    li- 
quid   cheiry- 
red. 

Boiled  with  di- 
lute NH4OH 
liquid   pale 
pink,  fibre  not 
changed. 

Aliiarin.  .    . 

Dilute,  no  ac- 
tion; concen- 
trated, fibre 
bright  yellow, 
liquid    amber 
yellow. 

Dilute,  no  ac- 
tion ;  concen- 
trated, red  co- 
lour extracted. 

Concentrated 
H2SO4  at  the 
ordinary  tem- 
perature en- 
tirely dissolves 
cotton  dyed 
with  aliz.  red, 
and  the  alizarin 
separates  out  as 
aflocculentpre. 
cip.  which  may 
be  collected, 
dried  and  sub- 
limated. 

Or,  if  not,  it 
may  be  recog- 
nised by  the 
violet  colora- 
tion imparted 
by  alkalis. 

Fibre  and  solu- 
tion violet. 

No  action. 

TABLES   OF   COLOUR  TESTS. 
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{eontintted). 


SnCl2  +  HCL 

AlcohoL 

Other  Tests. 

•  •  •                        •  •  • 

Colour      ex- 
tracted. 

Little     action, 
fibre   slightly 
blue. 

Very    slightly 
extracted.  So- 
lution fluor- 
escent pink. 

To  detect  Ifagdala  Bed  on  s'lk  djed  with  a  miTtiira 
of  Maydala  Bed  and  Eosin,  extract  with  boiling 
alcohol,  which  dissolves  oat  the  Eosin,  and  test 
the  solution  in  the  ordinary  way.    Wash  the  silk 
and  test  for  Magdala  Bed  with  adds  and  alkalis. 

Fibre    brown- 
iflh-red,  liquid 
amber-yellow. 

Solution  red. 

HNOs  gives  a  hrightyellow  spot.    Bleaching  powder 
bleaches  it.   Ba(OH)a  turns  fibre  cherry-red  and  ex- 
tracts a  pale  bluish- red  solution.    Boiling  with  a 
solution  of  aluminium  sulphate  and  cooling,  gives 
an  orange  fluorescent  solutiou. 

Fibre    orange- 
yellow,  liquid 
bright  yellow. 

No  action. 

1 

Gives  no  fluorescent  solution  on  boiling  with 
Al2(S04)3  (distinction  from  Madder  and  Purpurin). 

Bleaching  powder  and  chromic  acid  bleach  it. 

Boiled  with  Ba(OH)a  solution,  fibre  becomes  violet, 
HNO3  gives  a  yellow  spot. 

An  alkaline  solution  of  K3  FeCys  has  no  action,  nor 
has  KMn04.  HNOa  vapour  converts  it  into  yellow 
Nitro-alizarin. 

On  heating,  Alizarin  red  loses  brilliancy  and  becomes 
brownish,  but  regains  most  of  the  brilliancy  on  ex- 
posure to  air. 

The  ammoniacal,  aqueous,  or  alcoholic  solutions  give 
characteristic  absorption  spectra. 
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RED   COLOXTES 


Colonrmg 
Matter. 


Crooein  scarlet 
7B. 

(L.  Cassella  & 
Co.) 


Biebrich  Scar- 
let. (EaUe& 
Co.) 


Patent  Fast 
&ed.(BASF) 


Fast   PonceaulF 
B.  (basf) 


Scarlet   2B. 

(M.  L.  &  B.) 


Scarlet    3B. 

(m.  L.  &  B.) 


HCl. 


Fibre  at  first 
violet,  liquid 
colourless. 

On  standing, 
fibre  becomes 
blue,  liquid 
greenish-blue. 


Fibre  violet, 
liquid  colour- 
less. 

On  standing, 
no  further 
change  occurs. 


Fibre  dark- 
ened, liquid 
slightly  ting- 
ed red. 


H2SO4. 


Concentrated 
acid,  fibre  and 
solution  blue. 


NaOH. 


Fibre    at    first  Fibre 
green,  after- 
wards dark  blu- 
ish-violet. 


Fibre  violet,  li- 
quid colourless, 
but  on  stand 
ing  bluish- vio- 
let. 


ibre  violet, 
liquid  colour- 
less. 
On  standing, 
no  further 
change  occurs. 


Fibre  not 
changed  by 
cold  HCl,  but 
on  boiling 
nearly  deco 
lorised  and 
much  colour 
extracted. 


Fibre      not 
changed  even 
on  boiling. 
Bluish-red    li- 
quid extracted. 


Fibre  and  solu- 
tion green. 


DiluteH2S04,no 

action. 
Concentrated 

H2SO4  extracts 

the  colour. 


No  action. 


Colour  of  fibre 
blue. 


dark  blu- 
ish-red, liquid 
colourless. 


Fibre  made 
paler,  and 
red  colour  ex- 
tracted. 


Fibre  dark  blu- 
ish red,  no 
colour  ex- 
tracted. 


Nearly     de- 
colorised. 


Nearly     de 
colonaed. 


NH4OH. 


No  action. 


No  action. 


No  action. 


Fibre  paler. 


Little  effeci 


TABLES   OF  COLOUR  TE8T& 
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(eontintted). 


Snas  +  HCl. 


Fibre  decolor- 
ised. 


Fibre  decolor- 
ised. 


Fibre  decolor 

ised. 
(Besists      this 

test    better 

than    other 

scarlets.) 


Fibre  decolor- 
ised. 


Fibre  decolor- 
ised. 


Fibre  decolor- 
ised. 


AloohoL 


Little  or  no 
action. 


Little  or  no 
action. 


Little  or  no 
action. 


Little  or  no 
action. 


Other  Testii. 


HNOg  gives  at  first  a  dark  blue  spot  which  changes 
to  nright  yellow  with  a  greenish-blue  border 


HNOs  gives  at  first  a  dark  blue  spot  which  ohanfM 
to  mrown  with  a  dark  blue  border. 


HNOb  acts  as  with  Crocebi  Scarlet  7B. 


Little  or  no 
action. 


Little  or  no 
action. 


HNOs  gives  a  dark  blue  spot  which  changes  to  zed- 
brown  with  a  dark  blue  or  black  border. 


HNOs  gives  violet  spot  which  afterwards  changes  to 
bright  yeUow. 


HNOs.  M  with  Scarlet  2K. 
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DTEIKG   OF  TEXTILE  FABRICS. 


BED  COLOrBS 


Col'mrin^ 
Matter. 


HCL 


H2SO4. 


HaOH. 


CUiet  Red  B.  Fibre    littleFibre    at    firstFibre 


NH4OH. 


(m.  L.  &B.) 


Madder. 


Cochineal. 


Peachwood.  . 


Barwood. 


Sanderswood. 


Safflower. 


Orchil. 


changed,  li-   ^-iolet,    finally 
quid    reddish   blue. 


violet. 


Liquid  at  first 
colourless,  af- 
terwar  d  a 
bright  blue. 


orange-' 
red,  solution 
yellowish-red. 


No  action. 


Fibre    brown- 
ish-red. 


No  action. 


Solution  pink. 


No  action. 


No  action. 


Cotton  decolor, 
iscd. 


Solution  red. 


Fibre  brownish- 
red,  solution 
red. 


Fibre  and  solu- 
tion bright 
pink. 


Fibre  brown,  so- 
lution yellow 
changing  to 
brown. 


Fibre  and  so- 
lution purple. 


Solution 
purple. 


Wool  brown- 
ish-red, cotton 
not  changed. 


AswithNaOH. 


Much  colour 
extracted, 
bluish-red. 
Cotton  almost 
decolorised. 


Fibre     reddish 
brown,  solution 
dirty  brown. 


Fibre  and  solu- 
tion reddish- 
brown. 


Cotton  decolor- 
ised. 


Fibre  and  solu- 
tion  purple, 
afterwards 
brown. 


Fibre  purplish, 
solution  col- 
ourless. 


AswithNaOH. 


AswithNaOH. 


Fibre  purplish,  AswithNaOH. 
solution    col- 
ourless. 


With  dilute 
NaOH,  cotton 
pale  yellow. 


Fibre    bluish - 
purple. 


Cotton,    flesh* 
colour. 


AswithNaOH. 


TABLES  OF  COLOUR  TESTS. 
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(continued). 


SnCla  +  HCl. 


On  heating 
fibre  becomes 
almost  colour- 
less,   or   pale 
lilac. 


Alcohol. 


Little  or  no 


Other  Tests. 


action. 


liittle   colour 
extracted. 


Fibre  and  so- 
lution yellow. 


Fibre  and  so- 
lution yellow. 


Fibre  unchang 
ed,  solution 
red. 


Fibre  unchang- 
ed, solution 
red. 


No  action. 


No  action. 


UNOs  grimes  a  violet  spot  which  afterwards  becomes 

browaish  with  a  faint  blue  border. 
It  is  not  affected  so  readiljr  by  HNO3  as  the  Croccln 

Scarlets  are. 


Nitric  acid  colours  fibre  bright  yellow. 


Nitric  acid  colours  fibre  yellow. 


Pale  yellow  so- 
lution. 


Bed  solution. 


Nitric  acid  colours  fibre  brownish-yellow.  Boiling 
soap  solution  removes  much  colour,  solution  bluish- 
red. 


Nitric  acid  colours  wool  dark  olive. 


Cotton  straw 
yellow. 


At  once   de- 
colorised. 


Red  solution.  Nitric  add  colours  wool  dark  olive. 

Boiled  with  FeS04  colour  becomes  vloletb 


No  action. 


Bluish-red  so- 
lution. 


See  Magenta. 
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mEOG  09  TZXTILX  F. 


(y^^n-rait 


HCX 


liquid   gTKik- 


•S^J^ 


TKLUnr   A5D 


oolovneztnci' 


Tfetoria 


Decoloriied, 
wHMtiins^  re' 
gtr/re«  the  eo- 
lour. 


Vaphiliol    Decolorised 
T^lUnr.  almtjtit    com- 

pletcly. 


Vapbthol    Fibre Meacbed,     DeooIonBed.    Fibre  paler, Fibre    little 
—  «       -  1  ...  _  liquid  yellow.i  changed,     li- 

quid  pale  yel- 


r«Uair8 


-  mAniitm     co- 
;  lourlow. 


▲urantiA. 


ChryioXdiiM. 


FMt  Ttllow. 


Orangt  8 


*     • 


Fibre      pale 
yellow. 


Fibre  red. 


Yellow  colour 
extracted. 


Bod. 


Fibre  bright 
rody  liquid 
rod. 


Fibre     yellow- 
iah-drab. 


low. 


Little  or  no.    No  action, 
effect. 


Fibre  brownish- 
red,  liquid  red. 


Fibre  and  liquid 
bright  bluish- 
red. 


Fibre  paler 
and  yeUower. 


Solution 
brownish-yel- 
low. 


Fibre  yellower. 


Little  action. 


Fibre  dull  yel-  Fibre       not 


lowishred 


changed,  li- 
quid slightly 
yellow. 


TABLES  OF  COLOUR  TBBT8. 

OEANQE   COLOURS. 


Fibre  bIeafhp(!,iT  allow    colour -AU_riorio  i 
the  lic[iiid  CO-   eitracted. 


.  Bbouldlie  eitnwted 


W»ter  oitrecta  i 
deoolorlflad  bj 
BoiUng  UCN  e 


nipped  (u 


[|°  C.  In  -nbita  paper,  larei 


ited  with  SnClg  oivea  dark  1>rDwiilah'Tfld  ooloiir. 


iClgSl™ 

lolorlsed. 


colour  HNOj  giTos  s  liright  red  spot. 


OomplatelyA  Kttlo  colour 
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DYKING   OF  TEXTILE   FABRICS. 


YELLOW  AND   ORANGE 


Coloaring 
Matter. 

HCL 

HjSO*. 

NaOH. 

NH4OH. 

Oraiige4. 

Fibre  reddish- 
violet,    liquid 
violet. 

As  with  HO. 

No  action. 

Fibre  not 
changed,  li- 
quid yellow. 

Oranges.     . 

Fibre  and    li- 
quid   bluiah- 
red. 

As    with  HCl., 
but  bluer. 

Fibre  deep  red. 

No  action. 

Phofphine.    . 

Fibre    nearly 
decolorised, 
solution    yel- 
low. 

Solution  green- 
ish-y^llow. 

Fibre  becomes 
paler  and  yel- 
lower. 

Fibre  becomes 
paler,  a  bright 
yellow. 

mtro-alizarin. 

Fibre      pale 
straw  yeUow, 
solution    yel- 
low. 

Fibre  brownish- 
yellow,    liquid 
yellow. 

Fibre   claret- 
red  or  brown- 
ish,       liquid 
colourless. 

Cold,  no  action; 
hot,  as  with 
NaOH,  but  fi- 
bre not  so  dark. 

Madder.  .    . 

Little  action. 

Fibre  brownish- 
red,  solution 
red. 

Fibre  and  so- 
lution purple. 

Fibre  brown. 

Old  Fustic.   . 

Fibre  and  so- 
lution orange. 

Fibre  and  solu- 
tion brown. 

Fibre    little 
changed. 

Fibre  unchang- 
ed, solution 
yellow. 

YouBg  Fustic. 

Fibre  unchang- 
ed,    solution 
pale  yellow. 

Fibre  and  solu- 
tion   reddish- 
brown. 

Fibre  reddish- 
brown. 

As  with  NaOH. 

Weld.       .    . 

Fibre  little  af- 
fected,    solu- 
tion pale  yel- 
low. 

Fibre  brownish- 
yellow. 

Fibre  Httle  af  - 
fected,    solu- 
tion -pale  yel- 
low. 

No  action. 

TABLES   OF  COLOUR  TESTS. 
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COLOURS  {continued). 


SnCl2-l-HCl. 

AloohoL 

Other  Teste. 

At    first    fibre 
becomes  deep 
violet  on  heat- 
ing, gradually 
lighter  and  fi- 
nally bleached 

Yellow  colour 
extracted. 

Oompletely 
bleached. 

No  action. 

• 

Fibre    nearly 
decolorised. 

A  little  colour 
extracted. 

Fibre  deep  yel- 
low,   liquid 
yellow. 

No  action. 

HNOs  gives  a  bright  yellow  spot. 

Boiling  Ba(0H)2  colours  the  nbre  elaret-red. 

Fibre     un- 
changed, solu- 
lutionpalered. 

No  action. 

Heated  with  FegCla  fibre  becomes  olive-brown. 

Fibre    orange, 
solution  col- 
ourless. 

No  action. 

With  HNOa  fibre  pale  yellow. 
Heated  with  FesCl^  fibre  becomes  olive. 
Boiled  with  acetate  of  alumina  gives  yellow  solution 
with  bluish-green  fluorescence. 

No  action. 

No  action. 

With  fTNOa  fibre  dark  brown. 
Heated  with  FejCOo  fibre  becomes  olive. 

Fibre  little  af- 
fected. 

No  action. 

• 

HNOs  ^o  action. 

Heated  with  FeaCLi  fibre  becomes  olive. 

Ck>lour  unchanged  by  boiling  with  lead  acetate. 
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,    DYEING  OF  TBTTILB   FABRICS. 


YELLOW  AND   ORANGE 


Coloaring 
Matter. 

HCL 

Ha804. 

NaOH. 

l^iiiOH. 

Quercitron 
Bark. 

Fibre  Httle  af - 
fected,     solu- 
tion yellow. 

Fibre  brown, 
solution  yellow. 

Fibre    little 

Fibre  nnrhang- 
ed,  solution 
yellow. 

tion  yellow. 

FUkfin.     .    . 

Fibre  and  so- 
lution yellow. 

Fibre  brown, 
solution  yellow. 

Fibre  and  solu- 
tion yellow. 

Fibre  litUe  af  - 
feoted,  sola- 
tion  yellow. 

Per ■ian 
Berriea. 

Fibre  unchang- 
ed,     solution 
yellow. 

Fibre  orange- 
brown,  solution 
greenish- yel- 
low. 

Fibre  unchang- 
ed,    solution 
brownish -yel- 
low. 

CJolouT  sh'ghtly 
extracted. 

Turmeric.     . 

Fibre  reddish- 
brown,    solu- 
tion    colour- 
less. 

Fibre     reddish- 
brown,  solution 
brown. 

Fibre      bright 
reddish  - 
brown,    solu- 
tion   orange- 
brown. 

Fibre  bright 
reddish  - 
brown,    solu- 
tion orange. 

Annatto. .    . 

Little  affected, 
or   brownish- 
red. 

Fibre  blue. 

Little  affected. 

AswithNaOH. 

• 

Iron  Buff.     . 

Fibre      straw- 
yellow  or  de- 
colorised. 

'  Tiittle  action. 

No  action. 

No  action. 

Chrome 
Yellow. 

Fibre  decolor- 
ised,  solution 
pale  yellow. 

Fibre  greenish- 
yellow  or  dull 
yellow. 

Fibre       paler, 
liquid    pale 
yellow. 

Little  action. 

TABLES  OF  COLOUR  TESTS. 
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COLOimS  {continued). 


SnCls  +  HCL 

Fibre  Httle  af- 
fected, solu- 
tion yellow. 


AloohoL 


Fibre  brown- 
ish-yellow, so- 
lution bright 
yellow. 


Fibre    brown, 
solution    yel 
low. 


Fibre  reddish 
brown,    solu- 
tion    colour 
AeBB. 


No  action. 


No  action. 


No  action. 


Other  Tests. 


With  HN(^  fibre  light  brown. 

Heated  wiiA  Fe2C]6  fibre  becomes  olive. 

Colour  becomes  orange  by  boiling  with  lead  acetate. 


With  HNOa  fibre  dark  brown. 

Heated  with  FesCl^  fibre  becomes  olive. 

Boiling  acetic  acid  gives  yellow  solution  with  green 

fluorescence. 
Colour  becomes  orange  by  boiling  with  lead  acetate. 


With  HNO«  fibre  brown. 

Heated  with  FesCle  fibre  becomes  olive. 

Colour  becomes  orange  by  boiling  with  lead  acetate. 


Colour  extract- 
ed, solution 
orange  or  yel- 
lo  wwith  gpreen 
fluorescence. 


Decolorised. 


I>ecolorised. 


Decolorised. 


With  HNO3  fibre  pale  yellow. 

Boracic  acid  added  to  HCl  and  alcoholic  solution, 
gives  bright  red  colour. 


Solution  bright  Dyed  blue  with  EgFeCys  +  HCl. 
yellow. 


No  action. 


No  action. 


Fibre  blackened  with  ammonium  sulphide  or  HjS. 
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DYEING   OF  TEXTILE  TABRICS. 


GREEN 


Colonring 
Matter. 

HCL 

H2SO4. 

NaOH. 

NU4OH. 

Malachite 
Qreen. 

Fibre    and  li- 
quid     bright 
orange ;      on 
washing  with 
water    the 
green    colour 
is  restored. 

Fibre      much 
bleached,liquid 
bright  orange. 

Decolorised. 

Decolorised. 

Methyl  Oreen. 

Fibre   and    li- 
quid pale  yel- 
low ;     jcolour 
restored      on 
washing. 

Fibre      much 
bleached,liquid 
colourless. 

Decolorised. 

Decolorised. 

Acid  Green. 

Fibre  pale 
green. 

Fibre  brown, 
liquid  yellow. 

Decolorised. 

Decolorised. 

Alkali  Oreen. 

Liquid  brown ; 
green    colour 
restored      on 
diluting  with 
water. 

Fibre  red,  liquid 
orange. 

Decolorised. 

Decolorised. 

HelyetiaGreen 

Liquid  yellow ; 
green    colour 
restored      on 
diluting  with 
water. 

Decolorised. 

Fibre  bnff-yel- 
low. 

As  with  NaOH. 

Coemlein. 

Fibre      duller 
green,    liquid 
claret-red. 

As    with    HCl, 
liquid  dirty 
amber  yellow. 

No  action. 

No  action. 

TABLES   OF  COLOUR  TESTS. 
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COLOUES. 


SnCla  +  HCL 


Fibre  almost 
decolorised, 
liquid  yellow. 


Fibre  almost 
decolorised, 
liquid  yellow. 


Fibre  almost 
decolorised, 
liquid  yellow. 


Fibre  not 
changed,  blu- 
ish-green co- 
lour extracted. 


Alcohol. 


Green     colour 
extracted. 


Other  Tests. 


Heated  to  100°  C.  colour  does  not  chancre  to  blaiah- 
Tiolet.    (Distinction  from  Methyl  Qreen.) 


Bluish  -  green 
colour  ex- 
tracted. 


Green     colour 
readily   ex 
tracted. 


Green     colour 
extracted. 


Decolorised 
completely. 


Fibre  brown 
ish-red,  liquid 
brown;  on 
washing  with 
water  colour 
gradually  re- 
stored. 


Bluish  -  green 
colour  ex- 
tracted. 


No  action. 


Heated  to  100^  C.  becomes  bluish-violet.  (DistiiicUon 
from  Malachite  Qreen.) 


HNOs  Sivos  a  brown  spot 


H  H 


DYEING   OP  TEXTILB  VABRIGS. 


GREEN    OOLOTJES 


.    With  hot  con-  little    or    no 
eotiated  add.  (LCtion. 
fibre  brown.   ] 

.  Fibre  grtcniHh- Fibro  paler  or 
bluo,  liiiuid,  blue,  liqniil 
jollow,  I  yellow      or 

greenish. 


Indigo   Car-Fibro   i 

wiae  widFic-   bluo, 
ricAoid. 


JeUow  re 
ed:  liquid  pais 
yellow. 


AswithHCL   Fibre     almost  As  with  NaOH. 


AUarin  BlM-Fibro  yiolet, 
linuid  yellow- 

ish-t«i. 

! 

Dilute  HjSO, 

fibre  violet.  li- 
quid   slightly 
red.     Concen- 
trated    H^O, 
giToa   Tiolet 
Squid. 

Fibre    hlniali. 
green. 

Ko  action. 

TABLES  OF  COLOUR  TESTa 
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{eoniinued). 


SnCla  +  HCL 


Slowly    de- 
colorised. 


Fibre       much 
paler,     liquid 
greenish 
yellow. 


AloohoL 


Green     colour 
extracted. 


See  indigo. 


Fibre  becomes 
at  first  blue, 
afterwards 
decolorised. 


See  indigo. 


Decolorised. 


No  action. 


No  action. 


Other  Tests. 


HNO3  Si^M  ft  brown  spot. 


Boiling  glacial  acetio  acid  gives  ^rreen  solution ;  on 
dilutiiur  with  water  blue  is  preciuitated. 

Boiling  iJ2(S04)3  gives  yellow  solution  with  green 
fluorescence. 

Remove  yellow  colour  by  boiling  with  dilute  Ns^COab 
and  test  the  blue  remaining  for  indigo. 


Ash  contains  lead.    Blackened  by  (NH4)^. 
Bleaohing-powder  solution  changes  cmonr  to  yeUoi 


Gold  water  extracts  Picric  Acid,  test  solution  with 
KCN. 


Boiled  with  a  solution  of  bl^aching-powder  gives 
yellow  liquid  containing  chromate.  Occurs  on^  on 
calico  prints. 


COLOURS. 


Fibre  at  first 
violetjOnlieat* 
ing  brownish- 
red,  liquid  is 
brown. 


Absolute  alco- 
hol extracts  a 
reddish-violet 
ooloar. 


HNOg  gives  a  bright  yellow  spot  which  goes  brown 

after  a  tima    Soap  and  bleaohing-powder  have  no 

action. 
Phospboric  add  gives  orange-red  solution,  which  on 

diluting  with  water  and  adding  NH4OH  becomea 

blue. 
A    dilute    ammoniacal    alcoholic    solution    shows 

characteristic  absorption  stripes  when  examined 

with  spectroscope. 
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DTEING  OF  TEXTILE  FABRICS. 


BLUE  COLOTJES 


Oolonring 
ICatter. 


Ha. 


Mabto    Blue.  Extracts    bine 

colour. 


Spirit  Bine. 


AlkaUBlne. 


InduHiw.  . 


ethylene 
Bine. 


Fibre  and  liqiii<i{Fibre 
reddish-brown. 


Fibre     dark  Fibre    reddish 


green,  solu- 
tion brown. 


Fibre  greenish 
blue,  solution 
green. 


Fibre  violet, 
liquid  deep 
blue. 


Fibre  nearly 
decolorised, 
solution  bluish 
green. 


HsSOi. 


brown. 


Fibre  and  liquid  Fibre 
reddish-brown. 


Solution  dark 
blue. 


Fibre  and  liquid 
green. 


NaOH. 


reddish- 
brown. 


Fibrebrickred. 


at  first 
reddish  - 
brown,  after- 
wards decol- 
orised. 


Reddish -violet 
colour  ab- 
stracted, the 
solution  de- 
colorised on 
addition  of 
zinc  powder. 
Violet  colour 
restored  by 
exposing  fil- 
tered solution 
to  the  air. 


Fibre  bluish- 
violet. 


NH<OH. 


Decolorised  at 
once. 


Decolorised 
slowly. 


Decolorised 
rapidly. 


AswithNaOH. 


Ko  action. 


TABLES   OF  COLOUR  TESTS. 
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(continued). 


{  SnCl2  +  HCL 


Fibre  little 
changed,  blue 
colour  extrac- 
ted. 


Alooliol. 


Absolute    alco- 
hol,  even  on 
boiling,   ex- 
tracts no  col 
our. 


Fibre  not  chan- 
ged, liquid 
colourless. 


Absolute    aico 
hoi     extracts 
the   colour, 
even    in    the 
cold. 


Fibre  not  chan- 
ged, liquid 
colourless. 


Extracts  a  vio- 
let or  green 
colour. 


Decolorised. 


Absolute    alco 
hoi     extracts 
the  colour, 
even    in   the 
cold. 


Bluish,  violet 
colour  extract- 
ed. 


Greenish- blue 
colour  extract- 
ed. 


Other  Tests. 


HNOs  firives  a  dark  spot,  which  changes  to  dark 
green  with  a  black  border. 


HNOs  fSvroB  a  black  spot,  which  changes  to  dark 
green. 


HNOs  gives  a  light  green  spot  with  black  border. 


Induline  NN  is  not  changed  by  bleaching-powder 

solution. 

HNOa  i^ives  a  dark  bhuBh-green  spot. 
Bleacnmg-powder  solation  changes  some  Indnlines 

to  a  xedoish-grey,  whilst  others  are  decolorised. 


HNOs  gives  a  green  spot  which  does  not  change 
farther.  BleaohinK-powd'er  solation  tnma  it  fbnst 
green,  and  gradually  decolorises  it. 

On  cotton  it  is  much  faster  than  aniline  blues,  and 
withstands  neutral  soaps,  light,  and  weak  bleach- 
ing-powder.   Very  sensitive  to  chromic  acid. 

A  3  per  cent,  solution  of  E2Cr207  changes  it  first  to 
violet  and  finally  decolorises  it.  u  it  has  been 
fixed  with  tannin  a  brown  colour  is  left. 
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DYEING   OF  TEXTILE   FABRICS. 


BLUE  COLOURS 


Goloaring 
Matter. 

HO. 

H2SO4. 

NaOH. 

KH4OH. 

Beiordii  Blue. 

•*•          *•• 

Dilute  H2SO4, 
no  action. 

Solution   blue, 
with  red  fluo- 
rescence. 

AswithNaOE 

Indophenol 
Blue. 

Fibre  greyish- 
brown. 

Fibre    greyish- 
brown. 

No  action. 

No  action. 

Vat   Indigo 
Blue. 

No  action. 

Dilute  H2SO4, 
no     action. 
Concentrated 
H2SO4  gives  a 
blue  solution. 

No  action. 

No  action. 

Indigo 
Cannine. 

Solution  green- 
ish-blue. 

Solution  blue. 

Fibre  greenish. 
On    boiling 
with    dilute 
NaOH  colour 
abstracted,  so- 
lution  little 
coloured,  but 
becomes  blue 
on  acidifying. 

AswithNaOH. 

Prussian  Blue. 

No  action. 

No  action. 

Fibre  brown. 

AflwithNaOH. 

Logwood  Blue. 

Fibre   red    or 
brown,    solu- 
tion red. 

As  with  HCl. 

Fibre  and  so- 
lution purple. 

ABwithNaOH. 

Ultramarine 
Blue. 

Decolorised. 

Decolorised. 

No  action. 

No  action. 
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(continued). 


S11CJI2  +  HCI. 


Decolorised. 


Fibre  green, 
solution  green- 
ish yellow. 


Alcoliol. 


Other  Tests. 


Blue    colour^o^^  with,  olive  oil  purplish  colour  is  extracted, 
extracted. 


Fibre  greenish- 
yellow. 


No  action. 


Fibre  and  solu- 
tion at  first 
red,  after- 
wards brown. 

Decolorised. 


BoiliniP     abso-  Chloroform  extracts  blue  colour. 
1  n  fA  a  1 P  n  Ti  A 1 '  ^*^"^  HNO3  gives  bright  yellow  spot, 
iuie  O'^G^O-O'-jix^go-dyed.  cotton  it  burnt  grives  off  purple  vapour. 


gives  blue  so- 
lution, which 
on  standing 
becomes  co- 
lourless with 
separation  of 
indigotin. 


whioli  can  be  condensed  on  a  cold  porcelain  slab  as 
a  blue  spot. 


Little  or  no  col- 
our extracted. 


No  action. 


No  action. 


No  action. 


Colour  extracted  by  boiling  with  dilute  Na^CO^; 

silk  or  wool  may  be  dyed  in  the  acidified  solution. 
Nitric  acid  gives  yellow  spot. 


Ash  contains  iron.  Concentrated  nitric  acid  gives 
green  spot.  Boiled  with  NaOH,  solution  contains 
potassium  ferrocyanide,  on  acidifying  and  adding 
Fe2Cl6  blue  precipitate  is  obtained. 


If  used  for  topping  vat  indigo  blue,  it  can  be  removed 
by  boiling  with  dilute  HCl,  the  indigo  being  un- 
affected thereby. 


On  burning  fibre  blue-coloured  ash  remains. 
Only  met  with  on  calico  or  woollen  prints. 


Vth 


vnt»i  4r  igxiiig  r 


EiSOv 


nSJL  HCL    0:u3vr  c£ 


,  K^>r4   awl  ]>  Aft 
U/w, 


HCL   CoConrof 


e     Xo 


IMkrl  Ttotot,  K;>/n>;    Ti^rknr.  A«  with  HCL 

dijutm^  with- 


lore   at 
pale  r&ddi^- 
riolet. 


neazlv  deeolp 


BMi|1  VIotot.  Kj>/r«    v«1]ow.  Aa  with  HCL    Yibre   at  fizst  Ahnoat  deco- 


VloUt. 


If  A  p  b  t  b  7 1- 
AmlM  Vloltt. 


rhtnyl  Violet, 

or 
IpiritViolot. 


inh  '  vrown, 
liquid  Am^HjT'', 
yt'Mow ;  the 
vioU^t  (x^lr/arj 
r<5«torftd  on 
(IWuiiug  with 
wuUjt. 


Kif;ro  iinrthan- Little     or 

{C'kI.   fKjluiion,  action. 
ilui«h-i)ink. 


bluer,    after-  lorised^    fibie 
wards    deool-^  pale  bluish- 


oriaed. 


J^ibro  groy. 


Nu  action. 


noFibre  blue, 
colour  re- 
stored on 
washing. 


No  action. 


Little    or    no 
action. 


Fibre  brown. 


laTcnder. 


NoactioiL 


Decolorised. 
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[JR8. 


+  HC1. 


cnmson, 
.red. 


thHCl. 


Alcohol. 


No  action. 


No  action. 


green 
early  de 
aed     on 
ing,     li- 
yellow 
reen. 


bright 
ly  liquid 
yellow. 


Other  Testa. 


HNO«  gives  a  bright  yellow  spot. 
Bleoching-powder  solution  haa  no  action. 


Destroy  the  colour  by  boiling  with  dilute  HCl,  wash 
and  add  NaOH :  the  Alizarin  remaining  on  the  fibre 
is  dissolved  wiui  purple  colour. 


Colonr    ex- 
tracted. 


Colour    ex- 
tracted. 


>     dirty 

rn,    but 

decolo- 


olour  ex- 
Bd;  only 
•lorises 


Colour    ex- 
tracted. 


HNO3  bas  no  effect. 

01  bleaches  the  colour  slowly. 


Colour    ex- 
tractcd. 


HNOs  gvrea  a  green  spot. 
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DYEING   OF  TEXTILE   FABRICS. 


BLACK 


Colouring 
Matter. 

HCl. 

H2SO4. 

NaOH. 

HH4OH. 

Aniline  Black, 

Nonaction,  or 
colour  be- 
comes green- 
ish-black, re- 
stored by  al- 
kalies.    Acid 
solution 
brownish. 

Afl  with  Ha. 

No  action. 

No  action. 

Logwood 
Black. 

Fibre  red  or 
olive-  brown, 
solution  deep 
red. 

As  with  HOI. 

Solution    pur- 
ple. 

AswithNaOE 

WoadedBlack. 

Logwood  col- 
our removed, 
indigo    not 
affected,    and 
fibre  remains 
blue. 

As  with  HCa. 

Logwood  col- 
our removed, 
indigo    not 
affected. 

AflwithNaOE 

Alizarin  Black. 

Fibre    orange, 
colour  restor- 
ed with  NHs. 

As  with  HCl. 

No  action. 

No  action. 

Tannin  Black. 

Bleached   to 
pale     straw 
colour,  steep- 
ing  after- 
wards in  NH3, 
gives  reddish- 
brown  colour. 

As  with  HCl. 

Fibre    brown- 
ish-grey or 
black. 

No  action. 

TABLES   OF  COLOUR  TEST& 
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COLOURS. 


SnCli+HCL 


IHbre  greenish- 
grey,  colour 
restored  by 
NH,. 


AIooliol. 


Fibre  violet  or 
greyish  -  red, 
solution  red, 
afterwards 
brown. 


Boiling     alco- 


hol extracts  a 

brownish 

colour. 


Other  Tests. 


Bl'^aching-powder  solation  changes  colour  to  hrowiw 
ish-red. 
^.  Severalpossages  throufrh  a  concentrated  solution  of 
1^^     KMnO^  and  oxalic  acid  altematelj,  decolorise  it. 


No  action.      Ash  contains  iron  or  chromium* 


Fibre  becomes  As  with  indigo 
dirty    green-  blue, 
ish-blue. 


ABwithHOL 


Decolorised. 


No  action. 


No  action. 


Weak  oxidising  agents  hare  no  action. 


First  remoTo  Logwood  colours,  etc.,  hv  boiling  with 
dilute  HCl,  and  test  blue  remaining  for  Indigo. 


Ash  contains  iron.    Oooozi  only  on  printed  oaUoou 


Ash  contains  iron. 


DTCntO  OP  TKXnU  FABBIGB. 


CmnnriBC 

act 

H^*- 

K»OH.         1       KHtOH. 

AUwla.  .    . 

Fibre    lirown- 
•d  ty  NH^  ' 

AtwithHCL 

Artioa   eli^t, 
fibre    blaer 
liquid    tinted 

blue. 

Fibfe      nn- 
changed. 

Fihn,  pJer,  li- 
quid yellow. 

Fibre      darter 
liquid  onngB. 

•olutum    ool- 

onrless. 

No  action. 

Bnnra. 

LittlB  or  no 
thiitiKO,  tolii- 
tjon       palB 
oninao. 

Little   or    no 
uliange. 

Little  or  no 
change. 

Little  or  no 
change. 

Ctmwood 
Brown. 

Fihre  rod,   li- 

AawilhHCl. 

Fibre    end  li- 

quid  purple. 

Fibre    purple, 
liquid  colour- 

FtftohvoDd 
8r»wiL 

Fibro   and   li- 

Fibre      yellow- 
iah-red,    liquid 
yollow. 

Fibre    puqile  Fibre    porpin, 
liquid  cherry-   liquid  cobot- 
red.                    leaa. 

Dy.wood 
Brown. 

liod  or  purple 
coluur     ex- 

tlTiCtud. 

As  with  HCl. 

Little  change.!  Fibre  onchATig- 
Uquid  tin^d   ed,  Uquid  Un- 
ted.                    gedrod. 

Blimirok 

Fibre  roddish- 

iTQWn,     »olu. 

I.ii>n  rua. 

Ab  with   HCI 
but  dBrfcur. 

yellow   aolu-l  ed,  solution 
tioncolourlaaa.'  brown. 

PhMi;l  Brown. 

Colour  oxtract- 
M.     Bolution 
brown  isb-red 

Purplish- 
brown  coloQt 
tilnicted. 

Eoddish-browa 
traetod. 

Bnphthyl. 
amino  Brown. 

Filiro    brown- 

i«h-}>DlloW,BO- 

lution  oningo, 



Fibre  yellow. 

HtngantiB 
Brown. 

Slowly  dooolor- 
iaod. 

No  action. 

No  action. 

No  action. 
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COLOUES. 


SnCls  +  HCL 

Aloohol. 

Other  Testa. 

As  with  HCl. 

No  action. 

As  with  HCl. 

No  action. 

Fibre  becomes 
paler,    solu- 
tdon  colourless 
or  orange. 

No  action 

Ash  oontams  ohromium  and  aometimea  copper. 
Coloar  more  or  less  bleached  by  boiling  solution  of 
bleaching-powder. 

Fibre  and   li- 
quid, cherry- 
•  red. 

•  •  •                   •  •  • 

OocQTS  only  on  wooL 

Fibre  and   li- 
quid   cherry- 
red. 

•  • •                    ••  • 

Fibre    redder, 
solution   red- 
dish. 

No  action. 

Ash  contains  alnmlnlnm  andiron* 

Fibre  almost 
decolorised. 

Red  or  pink 
colour     ex- 
ti^acted. 

Boiling  water  extracts  colour ;  boiling  glacial  acetio 
acid  still  more,  with  yellowish-green  fluorescence. 

Fibre   reduced 
to  pink,  solu- 
tion.oolourless. 

Dark  brown- 
ish-red colour 
extracted. 

Fibre    purple, 
solution   pale 
pink. 

Solution  blu- 
ish-pink. 

•  Rapidly   de- 
colorised. 

No  action. 

Ash  contains  manganese. 
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DTUSO  or  TBXTU.K  FABRICS. 


CoMPABUoar  ow  THXRMOxim  Scales. 

{Approximate.) 

Oniigndt 

Fahrenheit 

Centigrade.  Fahrenheit  Centignde.'PiBhrenhat 

.1 

100*> 

212« 

720 

162*» 

44* 

mo 

98 

208 

70 

158 

42 

108 

96 

205 

68 

154 

40 

104 

94 

201 

66 

151 

38 

100 

92 

198 

64 

147 

36 

97 

90 

194 

62 

144 

34 

93 

88 

190 

60 

140 

32 

90 

86 

187 

58 

136 

30 

86 

84 

183 

56 

133 

28 

82 

82 

180 

54 

129 

26 

79 

80 

176 

52 

126 

24 

76 

78 

172 

50 

122 

22 

72 

76 

169 

48 

118 

20 

68 

74 

165 

46 

115 

Oomparison  of  degrees  Twaddell  and  Specific  Gravity. 

In   order  to   change  degrees  Twaddell  into  Specific 
Gravity,  multiply  by  5,  add  1,000,  and  divide  by  1,000. 
Eocample. — Change  168'  Tw.  into  Specific  Gravity. 

168x5 

840 
1,000 


l,000)l,840 

1*84  Spec.  Grav. 

To  change  Specific  Gravity  into  degrees  Twaddell, 

multiply  by  1,000,  subtract  1,000,  and  divide  by  5. 

Example, — Change   1*84   Spec.   Gray,   into    degrees 

Twaddell 

1-84x1,000 

1,840 
1,000 


5)    840 

168<»  Tw. 
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Measures  of  Length. 

The  Metre,  the  unit  of  length,  is  the  ten-millionth 
part  of  a  line  drawn  from  the  Pole  to  the  Equator. 


1  millimetre 

yJ^j^th  of  a 

metre 

003937  inches. 

1  centimetre 

— 

Toff*^        >i 

»» 

.^_ 

0-39370      „ 

1  decimetre 

— 

T^jth        „ 

f) 

^_ 

3-93708      „ 

1  metre 

aa  above 

— 

3-2809  feet. 

1  decametre 

_• 

10  metres 

10-9363  yards. 

1  hectometre 

100    „ 

^^z 

109-3633     „ 

1  kilometre 

1,000  „ 

^^ 

0*62138  miles. 

Inch  =  2-53995  centimetres. 
Yard=  0-91438  metres. 


Foot  =  3-04794  decimetres. 
Mile  =  1609-32  metres. 


Measures  of  Weight. 

The  Oram,  the  unit  of  weight,  is  the  weight  of  a 
cubic  centimetre  of  distilled  water  at  4**  Centigrade. 


1  milligram 
1  centigram 
1  decigram 
1  gram 
1  decagram 
1  hectogram 
1  kilogram 


y^thofagram  = 


>» 


^th       „ 
as  above 
10  grams 
100 


I) 


=     1,000 


if 


0-0164  troy  grains. 
0-1643 
1-5432 
16-4323 
164-3236  „  [poia. 
3*6291  oz.avoirdu- 
2-20462  lbs. 


it 


»» 


f) 


Pound  (avoirdupois)  =  453-69  grams. 
Ounce  (avoirdupois)  =    28-34      „ 

Measures  of  Capacity,  dry  and  liquid. 

The  Litre,  the  unit  of  the  measures  of  capacity,  di-y 
and  liquid,  is  the  volume  of  a  cubic  decimetre. 

I  millilitre  —  \  Tl^*^  °^  *  ^*^®»  °^  I  — 
I  mmiiitre  —  |  ^  ^^^^-^  centimetre  \  — 

1  centilitre  =    tott*^  <^f  *  li^^e  =: 

1  decilitre    :=    i*o^^      »      »»  ^^ 


16-432  grain  measures,  or 
0-06103  cubic  inches. 
0-61027 
6-10270 


mtre 


as  above  =  1000  1 


\     cub.  cent.  / 


If 


1  decalitre  :=     10   litres 
1  hectolitre  =     100     „ 
1  kiloHtre    =    1,000  „ 


1-7608  pints. 

=      2-2009  gallons. 
=    22-0097 
=  220-0967 


If 


A  gallon  of  water  weighs  10  lbs.  (avoirdupois). 


INDEX. 


ACETATE  of  lime,  245 
•"-    Acetic  acid,  244 
Acid     potassium     tar- 
trate, 243 
Affeing  process,  170 
Albmnen,  237 
Alizarin  pink,  451 

—  pnrple,  452 

—  chocolate,  453 

—  bine  shadB,  426 

—  yellow  shade,  426 

—  oil,  236 

—  Application  to  wool, 

silk,  456 

cottoD,  406 

Alizarin,  425 

—  orange,  455,  456 

—  bine,  427 
AliMVca,  27 
Alum,  163 

Aluminate  of  soda,  175 
Aluminium  acetates,  164 

—  chloride,  173 

—  mordants,  157 

—  nitrate,  174 

—  oxalate,  174 

—  sulphate-acetates,  167 

—  sulphates,  157 

—  tartrate,  174 

—  thiocyanate   (sulpho- 
cyanide),  172 

—  thiosulphate     (hypo- 
sulphite, 175 

Amaranth,  376,  422 
Ammonia,  241 
Ammonium   carbonate, 

211 
Aoiyloid,  6 
Aniline  black,  890 

—  grey,  387 
Annatto,  355 
Anthracene  colours,  425 

—  grreen,  407 

—  violet,  406 
Anthrapurpurin,  426 
Antimony     potassium 

oxalate,  242 

tartrate,  242 

Argol,  243 
Assistants,  243 
Auramine,  385 
Aurantia,  401 
Aureosin,  404 

I  I 


Aurin,  403 
Auro-phenylene,  402 
Azariu,  418 
Azo  blue,  419 
Azo  colours,  412 
AzofJarin,  416 
Azuro-phenylene,  402 

■DAEBEEEY,  367 

•^    Barium  chromate, 

211 
Barlow's       bleaching 

kiers,  79 
Barwood,  310 

—  red,  341 
Bastose,  20 
Bengaline,  387 
Benzopurpurin,  416 
Bichromate  of  potash, 

206 

soda,  211 

Black,  Aniline,  390 

—  Bonsor  s,  32® 

—  Copperas,    on   wool, 
327 

—  Uqnor,  178 

—  on  cotton,  319 

silk,  333 

wool,  323 

Bleaching  of  calico,  75 

cotton  yarn,  72 

linen  cloth,  ^ 

yaro,  86 

silk,  118 

wool,  112 

Blooming,  197,  274 
Blue,  Alizarin,  457 

—  Alkali,  379 

—  Blackley.  379 

—  China,  379 

—  Cotton,  379 

—  Coupler's,  387- 

—  Diphenylamine,  377 

—  Elberfeld,  387 

—  Ethyl,  377 

—  Ethylene,  397 

—  Past,  379 

—  Fluorescent,  402 

—  Gtentiana,  377 

—  Quemsey,  379 

—  Humboldt,  377 

—  Imperial,  377 

—  Lyons,  377 

—  Methyl,  877 


Blue,  Methylene,  896 

—  Naphthol,  410 

—  Napoleon's,  465 

—  Navy,  379 

—  Neutral,  389 

—  New,  390 

—  Nicholson's,  379 

—  Night,  379,  386 

—  Opal,  377 

—  Parma,  377 

—  Peacock,  384 

—  Prussian,.  463 

—  Quinoline,  398 

—  Haymond's,  465 

—  Besorcin,  402 

—  Bosaniline,  377 

—  Boubaix,  387 

—  Royal,  463 

—  Serge,  379 

—  Soluble,  378 

—  spirit,  357 

—  stone,  222 

—  verdigris,  223 

—  Victoria,  386 

—  vitriol,  222 

—  Water,  379 
Boiled-ofc    liquor,    116, 

247 
Boiling-ofl  sUk,  116 
Bordeaux,  422 
Brazilian  cotton,  2 
Brazilwood,  338 
Brown,  Bismarck,  413 

—  Cinnamon,  413 

—  Fast,  421,  422 

—  hoUand,  89 

—  Manchester,  413 

—  Manganese,  462 

—  Phenyl,  399 

—  Phenylene,  413 

—  Orchil,  418 
Bulf,  Iron,  461 

QACHOUDELAVAL, 

Calcium  acetate,  245 
--  carbonate,  242 
Camwood,  340 
Canarin,  4(S0 
Canelle,  413 
Carbonate    of    potash. 

Manufacture  of ,  from 

raw  wool,  40 
Carbonising,  32 
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Cardintl,  879 

Canniiies,  196 

Casein,  239 

Caahmere,  27 

Castor-oil  aa  a  mordant, 
235 

aoap.  236,  444 

Cat«eha,368 

— EzperimeDta  witb,473 

Canaiie  aoda,  240 

Celloloae,  4 

Ceriae,  875 

Chalk;  242 

Chemioal  theory  of  dye- 
ing. 145 

Chemiddng,  88 

Chemistry  of  retting,  16 

China  grass,  21 

Chocolate,  Alisarin,  458 

Cholesterine,  88 

wool.  828 

—  yellow,  461 
Chrome^um,  211 

'-  blacks  on  cotton,  821 
Chromium  acetate,  215 
~  chloride,  218 

—  mordants,  206 

Alkaline,  219 

~  nitrate,  218 

—  -nitrate-acetate,  218 
~  sulphate,  214 

— BTiIphate-acetate,  217 

—  thiocyanate  (sulpho- 
oyanide).  218 

Chrysamem,  420 
Chrysamin,  419 
Chrystolln,  418 
Chrysolin,  408 
ChrysolLdine.  412 
ChrysolEn,  418 
Claret  red.  488 
Cocciia,404 

—  New,  422 
Coccinin,  428 
Cochineal,  348 

—  crimson,  348 

—  scarlet,  840 
CoBTuMn,  407 
Codilla,  17 
Collodion,  7 
Colorimebry,  402 
Colonr  acid  and  ooloor 

bases,  158 
Colooring  principles.  147 
ComparatiTe  dye-tnals, 

493 
Complementaxy  oolonrs, 

Compound  shades,  Dye- 

ingr  of,  489 
Copper  acetate,  222 


Copper  cUoiide,  228 

—  duomate,  211 
•^  MordantB,  _288 

—  nitrate.  223 

—  sulphate,  222 

—  sulphide,  223 
Copperas,  176 

—  Dlack  on  wool,  827 
CoraTlin,  Bed,  408 

—  Yellow,  408 
Cotton,  Action  of  adds 

on,  6 

—  aUcaVs  on,  8 

chlorine  on,  11 

— colouring    mat- 
ters on,  12 
•^  ^  ^  frost  <m,  6 

lime  on,  10 

metallic  salts  on, 

U 
mildew  on,5 

—  Chemical  composition 
of,  4 

Cotton-bleaching,  71 

—  cloth -drying  machi- 
nery, 207 

—  cloth -dyeing  machi- 
nery, 260 

—  cloth -washing  ma- 
chineiy,  262 

—  Dead,8 

—  dyeing,  Notes  on,  248 
Operations,  Ac.,  in, 

240 

—  Microscopic  appear- 
ance of,  3 

—  Mordanting  of,  150 

—  plant.  1 

—  f  hysical  slructureof, 
2 

—  Sealshind,2 

—  Unspun,  drying  ma- 
chinery, 250 

—  Unspun,  dyeing  ma- 
chinery, 250 

—  Unspun,  washing  ma- 
chinery, 250 

—  yam  drying  maohi- 
nery,259 

dyeii^  machinery, 

250 

washing  machi- 
nery, 254 

Crabbing,  Ul 

Cream  Imen,  89 

—  of  tartar,  248 
CroceTn,  Brilliant,  423 

—  3Bx,422 

—  Scarlet,  428 
Cross-dyeing,  466 

^  OryolteiV  cachonate,  241 


Cntch,  Prepared,  370 
Cyanosine,  406 

-TkAHLIA,  877,  388 
-^    Dead  cotton,  8 
Dead  wool,  30 
Defects  in  indigo  Tats, 

812 
Dextrin,  7 
Dip,  The,  87 
Dolly,  106 
Drying-arrangement, 

Open  air,  282 
Drpng-maehine,  GrHn- 

aer*aW     

Hank,  259 

Hot-air, 

Loose    wool. 

Naught's,  277 

Tenter,  287 

Wool,  Continncms, 

278 
Dunging  process,  170 
Dyeing,  Irregular,  287 
I^eing  -  machine.     Bo- 
den's  hank,  852 
Mather  and  Piatt's 

Bpirskl,261 

—  —    Pitfs     woollen 
yarn.  280 

Union  cloth,  283 

Warp,  253 

Wilson's  hank,  251 

Winch,  282 

WooUen  yam,  279 

T^CBU  silk,  119 

■*^    Egyptian  cotton,  2 

Elasticity  of  silk,  57 

Emulsiye  oil,  234 

£osin,404 

—  Methyl,  404 

—  Ethyl,  404 
Erythrin^404 
Erythrosm,  404 
Experimental  dye  Tea- 
sels, 488 

—  dyeing,  473 
Esroeriments    in    mor* 

nanting  cotton,  479 

wool,  480 

— ^^with  colouring  mat- 
ters, 478 

Extracting,  82 

XTASTNESS  of  oolonrs. 

Fast  and  fngitire   co- 
lours. List  of,  487 
Ferric  acetate,  191 
nitrate,  198 
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Ferric  chloride,  192 

—  nitrate,  191 
solphate,  190 

—  ralphAte,  178 

acetate,  192 

Ferrous  acetate,  178 

—  chloride,  181 
~  nitrate,  181 
— >  sulphate,  176 

—  thioenlphate  (hypo- 
sulphite), 181 

Fihroin,  63 

Firing  of  tin  spirits,  202 
Fixing  agents  for  mor- 
dants, 280 

—  liquor.  Purple,  179 
Flaraniline,  397 
Flavin,  363 
Flayopurpuzin,  426 
Flax,  12 

~  breaking,  16 

—  Chemi<»il      composi- 
tion of,  19 

—  hackling,  17 

—  scntchiug.  17 

—  retting,  14 

—  Kne,  17 
'-  plant,  12 

—  Physical  structure  of, 
17 

—  tow,  17 
Fleece-wool,  30 
Fluorescein,  408 
Flurt  silk,  51 
Fugitiye  colours,  485 
Fustic,  Old,  869 

—  Young,  364 

/TALLEIn,  406 
^^    Gkdlocyanin,  411 
Qas  bleaching.  112 

—  singeing,  77 
Gelatm  mordant,  239 
Glauber's  salts,  245 
Qlossing,  55 
Glucose,  7 

Olue  as  a  mordant,  239 
Grassing,  89 
Greasy  wool,  35 
Grey,  Aniline,  387 

—  8our,80 

—  washing,  78 
Ghreen,  Adid,  374 

—  Aldehyde,  396 

—  AlkaU,  575 

—  Anthracene,  407 

—  Benzaldehyde,  373 

—  Benzoyl,  373 

—  Brilliant,  373 

—  Ethyl,  378 

—  Guinea,  375 


Green,  Helvetia,  875 

—  Light,  375 

—  Malafdiite,  873 

—  Methyl,  883 

—  Naphthol,  402 

—  New,  873 
Victoria,  873 

—  Solid  or  Fast,  373 

—  Victoria,  373 

—  vitriol,  176 
Grenadine,  375 
Gun-cotton,  7 

TTAIB  and  wool,  Dif- 
■^■^  ference  between,  24 
Hank -dyeing  nuichine, 

Boden's,  252 

Wilson's,  251 

Hank- washing  machine, 

Scotch.  255 

German,  257 

Hawking  machines,  315 
Helianthin,  415 
Heliochrysin,  401 
Huile  toumante,  234 
Hydro-cellulose,  7 
— extractor,  281 
Hydrogen  dioxide,  112, 

114,120 
Hyposulphite  of   soda, 

2226 

TNDIGO  Carmine.  317 
-■-   —  dyeing  operations, 
313 

on  cotton,  297 

silk,  317 

wool,  304 

Theory  of,  295 

—  extract,  317 

on  silk,  318 

wool,  317 

—  grinding  mills,  296 

—  hydrosulphite    vat, 
804 

— lime  and  copperas  vat, 
297 

—  potash  vat,  307 

—  soda  vat,  308. 

—  substitute,  S^ 

—  urine  vat,  308 

—  vats.  Defects  in,  312 

—  woad  vat,  306 

—  zinc  i>owder  vat,  302 
In4uline,  387 
ln,iector  bleaching  kier, 

81 
Iron  alum,  198 

—  liquor,  178 

—  mordftnts,  176 
Alkaline,  193 


Iron,  Nitrate  of,     181 

191 
—  P  vrolignite  of,  178 
Isocholesterine,  88 
Isopurpurin,  426 


TIGGEB  dyeing 
^     chine,  262 
Jute,  20 
—  bleaching,  21 

T7'EMPS,26 
J^    Keratin,  80 


T  AC  dye,  354 
-^    Laotarine,  290 
Lant,  92 
Lead  acetate,  224 

—  chromate,  211 

—  mordants,  224 

—  nitrate,  224 

—  Sugar  of,  224 
Level-dyeing,  276 
Light,  Influence  of,  on 

dyed  colours,  485 

Limawood,  488 

Lime-boil,  78 

— sour,  80 

Linen  bleaching.  Che- 
mistry of,  90 

—  cloth  bleaching,  88 

—  Cream,  80 

—  fibre,  12 

—  yam  bleaching,  86 
Liquid  bleaching,  114 
Ll£una-wool,  27 
Logwood,  319 

—  blacks  on  cotton,  819 

silk,  333 

wool,  328 

—  blues  on  cotton,  828 
wool,  331 

—  greys  on  cotton,  822 

—  purples  on  cotton,  323 

wool,  332 

Loose-wool  scourixig,  94 
Lut^cienne,  404 

li/rADDEB,  344 
IVX    —bleach,  75 
Madras  cotton,  2 
Magdala  red,  ZSd 
Magenta,  375 

—  Acid,  376 
Magma  process,  101 
Magnaneries,  44 
Mandarin  S.,  420 
Manganese    mordants, 

225 
Manganous  chloride,225 
Market-bleach,  85 
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]|«tohinff-off,  891 
McNftnght'swool  Mour- 

inip  machine,  100 
Meftnanloal    theozy  of 

dyeing,  145 
Meroerieed  cotton,  9 
Ketepeotio  aoid,  19,  90 
MetMtuinio  acid,  202 
Methodi  of    wool-dye* 

inflr*989 
1011tn|r,  Influenoe  of,  on 

dyed  oolonrs,  401 
Mixed  febrioe.  Dyeing 

of,  4m 
Kohair,  27 
Mono-genetic  colouring 

matters,  147 
Kordanting  and  dveing 

method  of  wool-dye* 

ing,  270 

—  Gkmeral  methoda  of, 
140 

Kordanta,  156 

—  Albamen,  237 

—  Alnwiininm,  157 

—  Ca8e)Ln,2d0 

—  Chrominm,  208 

—  Copper,  222 

—  Glne,  239 

—  Iron,  176 
~  Lead.  224 

—  Manganese,  225 
~  Oil,  232 

—  SUica,  226 

—  Sulphur,  226 

—  Tannic  acid,  227 

—  Tin,  194 
Mulberry  silk,  44 
Mullings'  scouring  pro- 
cess, 102 

Muriate  of  tin,  195 

-\rlGEOSINE,  387 
•^    Nitrate  of  iron,  181 

tin,  199 

Nitro-alizarin,  456 
Nitro-cellulose,  7 
Nopalin,  404 
Notes  on  cotton  dyeing, 
248 

silk,  294 

wool,  269 

/^IL  as  a  mordant,  232 
^-^    —  Oastor,  as  a  mor- 
dant, 235 
~  Emulsive,  234 

—  Olire,  as  a  mordant, 
234 

—  Sulphated,  234 
Old  Fufltfc,  359 


Olelio  add,  238 

Olire  oil  as  a  mordant, 

233 
Orange- Alizarin,  455, 456 

—  •.Naphthol.419 

—  A-Naphthol,  420 

—  Dimethyl-aniline,  414 

—  Dil^enylamine,  415 

—  extra,  420 
-Gold,  416 

—  ly  419 

—  II.,  420 

—  m.,  415 

—  IV.,  415 

—  Q,  420 

—  N,415 

—  Palatine,  401 
Orchil,  355 
Organxine  silk,  48.  50 
Orseillin,  No.  3,  421 
OTer-chroming,  209 
Orergrown  wool,  30 
Oxyodllulose,  11 

PEACHWOOD,  83B 

^    Pectio  acid,.4, 16 
Pectine,  16 
Pectose,  16 
Persian  berries,  866 
PeruTian  cotton,  2 
Phenol  colours,  398 
Phloxin,405 
Phosphine,  386 
Phymc,  201 
Picric  acid,  396 
Piece-dyed  goods,  289 
Pigmente,  147 
Pink,  Alizarin,  451 

—  cutting  liquor,  201 

—  Naptbalene,  388 

—  salt,  200 
Pitchy  wool,  38 
Plate-singeing  machine, 

76 
Poly-genetic    colouring 

matters.  78 ' 
Ponceau,  375 
Potassium  dichromate, 

206 

—  ferrocyanide.  243 
— perman^jiate,  22(3 
Pot-ejes,  78 
Preparing  salt,  204 
Primrose,  400,  4M 
Primula.  382 
Proargol,  244 
Purple,  Alizarin,  452 

—  Ethyl,  386 

—  Begina,  381 
Purpurin,  426 
Pyroligrnite  of  iron,  178 


Pyrosin,404 
Pyroxylin,  7 
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r>AMIE,21 

-'-*'    Bauracienne,  421 

Baw  silk,  48 

—  wool,  35 
Bed,  Anisol,  423 

—  Barwood,  311 

—  Claret,  422 

—  Congo,  416 

—  Corallin.  408 

—  Fast,  422,  421 

—  French,  420 

—  Imperial,  404 

—  liquor,  168 

Conmion,  169 

Tin.  169 

—  Magdala,  389 

—  Neutral.  389 

—  Peony,  403 

—  Phenetol,  423 
Beeling.  87 
Besin  boil,  83 
Betting  of  flax,  14 
Bheea,  21 
Bocelline,  421 
Bosaniline  colours,  373 
Bose  Bengal,  404 

—  JB,  404 
Bosei'ne,  375 
Bosolane,  387 
Bosolic  acid  colours,  408 
Bouge  frauQais,  420 
BouiUe,  182 
Rubbing,  89 
Bubeosme,  404 
Bubidin,  421 

Bubine,  375 

O  ADDENING.  234 
^    Safflower,  356 
Saffron  yellow.  400 
Safranine,  389 

—  and  induline  firroup  of 
colours,  387 

Safrosin.  404 
Banderswood,  340 
Sapanwood,  338 
Saxony  blue.  317 
Scald,  The,  87 
Scarlet,  Biebrich,  423 

—  Brilliant,  422 

—  Cochineal,  349 

—  Crocein,  423 

—  Crystal.  422 

—  Fast.  423 

—  G,420 
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Scarlet  GO,  421 

—  GT,  420 

—  Imperial,  423 

—  B,  Jao 

—  2E,  421 

—  3B,  421 

—  4R,  421 

—  6R,  423 

—  6E,  422 

—  S,  423 

—  SS,  423 

—  Xylidine,  420 
Hchappe-silk,  51 
6cou>ing  agents,  92 

—  of  loose  wool,  94 

union  goods,  108 

woollen-cloth,  108 

yarn,  102 

Scroop,  53 
Scutching  of  flax,  17 

Sericin,  64 

Silica  as  a  mordant,  226 
Silicate  of  soda,  241 
Silk,  Action  of  acids  on, 
66 

alkalis  on,  67 

colouring    mat- 
ters on,  69 

metallic   salts 

on,  68 
water  on,  65 

—  Blacks  on,  383 

—  bleaching,  118 

—  Boiled-o£f,  115 

—  Chemical      composi* 

tion  of,  62 

—  cocoon,  47 

—  conditioning,  59 

—  Culture  of,  43 

—  dyeing— indigo,  317 

—  —  Notes  on,  iJ94 

—  Ecru,  119 

—  glue,  64 

—  lustreing,  67 

—  Microscopic    appear- 

ance of  raw,  46 

—  Mordanting  bath  for, 

186 

—  Origin  of,  43 

—  Physical     properties 

of,  53 

—  Beeling  of,  49 

—  scouring,  116 

—  scroop,  53 

—  Souple,  117 

—  Squeezing     machine 

for,  187 

—  Stretching  of,  117 

—  Stringing  of,  55 

—  wasliixxg  nuMbiae,  189 

J  J 


Silk  weighting,  371 

—  Wild,  51 
Singeing  of  calico,  76 
Single -bath -method  of 

dyeing,  273 
Skyibg,  300 
Soda,  Caustic,  240 

—  crystals,  241 
Sodium  arsenate,  240 

—  carbonate,  241 

—  dichromate,  211 

—  hydrate,  240 

—  phosphate,  240 

—  sulphate,  245 

—  tetrasilicate,  241 
Soluble  gloss,  241 
-oil,  236 
Souple  silk,  117 
Spiral  dyeing  machine, 

261 
Spirit,  Amaranth,  198 

—  Aniline,  203 

—  Bar«*ood,  201 

—  Blue,  464 

—  Bowl,  199 

—  Cotton,  201 

—  Crimson,  201 

—  Finishing,  198 

—  Plum,  198 

—  Purple,  201 

—  Bojal  blue,  464 

—  Scarlet,  199 

—  Scarlet  finishing,  198 

—  Yt-llow,  198 
Sprits,  89 
Sqiieezing     machine. 

Birch's,  266 

for  woollen  cloth, 

284 

—  rollers,  265 

Stan  ate  of  sof'a,  204 
Stannic  chloride,  199 
Staunous  chl<  >ride,  195 

—  nitrate,  198 
Staple  of  wool,  23 
Steiner's      process     of 

Turkey  -  red    dyeing, 

438 
Stoving,  112, 431 
Stretching  of  silk,  117 

—  wooUen-yarn,  102 
Stringing,  55 
Stuffing  and  saddening 

method  ot  dyeing,  :£71 
Susrar  of  lead,  224 
Siilphated  oil,  234 
Sulpho-muriate   of  tin, 

198 
Sulphur  as  a  mordant, 

226 
SiOphnrio  aoid,  24S 


Sulphur  store,  118 
Sun  gold,  401 
Super-argol,  244 
Surat  cotton,  2 
Sweeteuing,  83 

rpANNIC   ACID  as  a 
-^  mord'int  and  fixing 

agent,  227 
Experiments  with, 

475 
Tartar,  243 

—  -emetic,  242 

—  substitute,  244 
Tartaric  aci<l,  243 

'I  enacity  of  silk,  57 
Tlieories  of  djeing,  144 
Thiosulphute    of    soda, 

226 
Tin  composition,  201 

—  crystals,  195 

—  mordants,  194 

—  Muriaie  of,  195 

—  Nitrate  of,  199 

—  Nitro-muriate  of,  201 

—  Ozymuriate  of,  201 

—  salt,  195 

—  spi.  its,  197,  200 

—  spots,  352 

—  Sulpho  -  muriate  of, 
198 

Tram  silk,  48,  50 
Tramping,  429 
Trocaeolm  D,  415 

—  O,  415 
-0,418 

—  (•0.416 

—  OOO,  No.  1, 419 

—  OOO,  No.  2,  420 

—  0000,  420 

—  B,  418 

—  Y,  418 
Turkey-red  bleach,  86 

cleHrintr,  4<4 

dyeing.  Emulsion 

process,  427 

oil,  236 

stove,  441 

— ,  Steiner's  pro- 
cess, 438 

,  Snlphated  oil 

process,  442 

,  Calico-printer's 

process,  451 

liquor-i>adding  ma- 
chine, 440 

oil -padding  ma- 
chine, 439 

—  —  .>am  steaming 
chHmber,  445 

TarmeriG«367 
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-fyioy  foods, 

^     iiuf  of,  4fi7 
D>«.iuf  of, 

Unm.D,  103 


V  ACTUM     bleftchin? 

—  P«rr<mB  K*ilp}jat«,  2^ 

—  PoUuh.  '«7 

—  H*>J».3« 

—  Urine,  3W 

—  Zinc  powdfiT,  302 
YerditpriM,  '^SR 
TesiTioe,  41;i 
Vujnna  wool,  27 

Violaxuline,  387 
yUAtst,  Acid,  383 

—  Alk  ili.  383 

—  Benzy  l-rowuifline,  383 

—  Cry-tal,  398 

—  Uofmaon'f,  382 

—  Iraperi&l,  381 

—  Methjl,  38J 

—  N'«phthylainine,396 

—  N«;atral,  389 

—  New  FaHt,  4U 

—  Pari«,  382 

—  Parma,  381 

—  Perkin'H,  387 

—  Phenyl,  381 

—  BoHaiiiline,  381 

—  Spirit,  381 
Viridin,  375 

WABP-DYEING  ma- 
chine,  253 
Waiih  Miock-i,  254 
Washinfir       machine, 
Calic  >,  2fi3 

Goriuan  hank,  257 

Scotch  hank,  265 

—  —  Square  beater,  265 

—  of  looAC  wool,  277 

woollen  cloth,  285 

woollen  yam,  281 

^Mte  silk,  50 


bftte  a*  impuxitieB  in, 
127 
—  Caleweons  uid  mag- 


lapvritiea  in, 

ta 

— ,  Coirection  and  pari* 
iicationof,  128 

—  pariAeatioo,   Claxk's 
proecfls,  131 

GafUet-Hnet  pro- 

C«M,  131 
Porter-dazk  pio- 

oeM,  133 

—  Fermginons,  126 

—  Organic      imparities 
in,l:!7 

—  Featy  acids  in,  127 

—  Soft  and  hard^m 
Weighting  silk,  371 
Weld,  356 
Whitening,  212 
Whit^-floor,  84 
Wildsil]Ls51 
Woaded  bla<dcB  on  wool, 

330 
Woad-Tat,  306 
Wool,  Action  of  acids 
on,  32 

— alkalis  on,  33 

colonring  mat- 
ters on,  34 

heat  on,  31 

metallic    salts 

on,  31 

—  anaXytaa,  36 

—  Blacks  on,  323 

—  Chenoical     comx>o8i- 
tionof,  30 

—  Conditioning  of,  28 
dyed  goods,  289 

—  dveing,  Methods  of, 
269 

Operations  in,  274 

—  -fat,  37 

—  -fibre,  30 

Physical  structure 

of,  24 

—  Lustre  of,  29 

—  p^nrgpiration,  38 

—  Kaw,  35 

—  s<onring,  91 
sorter,  24 

—  sorter's  disease,  27 

—  steeping,  95 


Woo',Tati0tiMc<8 

—  Wasb-wat«xprodacla 

WooIIni   doth    dyeing 
ma'.-liinery,  284 

sqn>ezuig.  2S4 

drying.  286 

scouring:,  108 

—  yam  dyeinir,  279 

drymg,  284 

scoarinjg,  105 

stretetiincilQS 

wasbimr.  281 

Wools,  Foreifm*  ^ 
Fhysical   proper- 
ties of.  27 

Ifooae,   Scouring 

of,  94 
Worsts    and   woollen 

goods,  23 

XANTHOPBOTEiC 
add,  32 


VABN-dyed  goods, 
^     Yellow,  Acid,  414 

—  Aniline,  412 

—  Brillia'.t,  415 

—  Campobello,  400 

—  Fast,  414 

—  Fluore-^sean, 

—  French,  400 

—  Golden,  400 

—  Imperial,  401 

—  In'liao,  416 

—  Manchester,  400 

—  Martin's,  400 

—  Metai.il,  415 

—  Naphthaliue,  400 

—  Naphthol,  400 

—  N,  415 

—  New,  401 
Mannfactuie 

of,  from  raw  wool,  41 

—  Quino'ine,  393 

—  Besorciiiol,  418 

—  Saffron,  40J 

—  S,  Naphthol,  400 

—  Victoria.  400 
Tolk  ash.  39 

—  —  f  umace,  98 

—  (of  wool),  35 

—  solutions.  97 
Young  Fustic,  364 
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Xa.  each  ;  cloth,  2s.  each  ;  or  half-calf,  marbled  edges,  5s. 


Washington    Irvinc's 

Sketch  Book. 
The  Last  Days  of  Palmyra. 
Tales  of  the  Borders. 
Pride  and  Prejitdick. 
The  Last  of  the  Mohicans. 
The  Heart  of  MiDLOTHiAit. 
The  Last  Days  of  P(iMPEii. 


American  Humour. 
Sketches  by  Boz. 
Macaulay's      Lays,      and 

Selected  Essays. 
Harry  Lorrkquer. 
The  Old  Curiosity  Shop. 

RiENZL 

The  Talisman. 


Romeo  and  Juliet.  Itdition  de  Luxe,  Illustrated  with  Twelve  Superb 
Photogravures  from  Original  Drawings  by  F.  Dicksee,  A.R.A.  £5  5a. 

Royal  River,  The  :  The  Thames  from  Source  to  Sea.  With  Descrip- 
tive  Text  and  a  Series  of  beautiful  Engravings.     £fl  as. 

Ruaaia.    By  D.  Mackenzie  Wallace,  M.A.    5s. 

Ruaao-Turkish  War,  Casseira   History  of.    With  about  500  Illus* 

trations.    Two  Vols.,  gs.  each. 
Sandwith,  Humphry.    A  Memoir  by  his  Nephew,  Thomas  Humphry 

Ward.    78.  6d.  • 

Saturday  Journal,  Cassell's.    Yearly  Volume.    68. 

Science  for  All.  Edited  by  Dr.  Robert  Brown,  M.A.,  F.L.S.,  &c. 
»  With  1,500  Illustrations.     Five  Vols.    gs.  each. 

Sea,  The:  Its  Stirring  Story  of  Adventure,  Peril,  and  Heroism. 
By  F.  Whymper.     With  400  Illustrations.     Four  Vols.,  78.  6d.  each. 

Shakspere,  The  Leopold.    With  400  Illustrations.    Cloth,  6s. 

Shakspere,  The  Royal.  With  Steel  Plates  and  Wood  Engravings. 
Three  Vols.    15s.  each. 

Shakespeare,  Casseirs  Quarto  Edition.  Edited  by  Charles  and 
Mary  Cowden  Clarke,  and  containing  about  600  Illustrations  by 
H.  C.  Selous.    Complete  in  Three  Vols.,  cloth  gilt,  £3  3s. 

Sketching  from  Nature  in  Water  Colours.  By  Aaron  Penley. 
With  Illustrations  in  Chromo-Lithography.    158. 

Smith,  The  Adventures  and  Discourses  of  Captain  John.  By  John 
AsHTON.     Illustrated.    5s. 

Sports  and  Pastimes,  Cassell's  Book  of.  With  more  than  800  Illustra- 
tions and  Coloured  Frontispiece.     768  pages.    7s.  6d. 

Steam  Engine,  The  Theoiy  and  Action  of  the :  for  Practical  Men. 
By  W.H.  NoRTHCOTT,  C.E.    3s.  6d. 

Stock  Exchange  Year-Book,  The.    By  Thomas  Skinner,    ios.  6d. 
Stones  of  London,  The.    By  E.  F.  Flower.    6d. 

**  Stories  from  Cassell's."    6d.  each ;  cloth  lettered,  gd.  each. 


My  Aunt's  Match-making, 
Told  by  her  Sister.    • 
The  Silver  Lock. 


"Running  Pilot." 
The  Mortgage  Money. 
Gourlay  Brothers. 


A  Great  Mistake. 
%•  The  above  are  also  issued.  Three  Volumes  in  One,  cloth,  price  as.  each. 
Sunlight  and  Shade.    With  numerous  Exquisite  Engravings.    7s.  6d. 
Telegraph  Guide,  The.    Illustrated,    is. 
Trepan.    An  American  NoveL    By  H.  F.  Kbbnan.    7s.  6d. 


Selectious  from  Casseil  f  Company's  Publications, 


Transformations  of  Insects,  The.     By  ProC  P.  Maktik  Duxcaii, 

M.B.,  F.R.S.    With  240  Illostiatioitt.    6s. 
Treatment,  The  Year-Book  cC    A  Critical  Review  for  Practitianeis  of 

Medicuie  and  Sarxery.    5s. 

United  States,  CasseU*s  Historv  of  the.  By  Eumuxd  Oixiek. 
With  600  IllustratioiM.     Three  Vou.    9s.  each. 

United  States,  Constitutional  Histo^  and  Political  Development 
of  the.    By  Simon  SxEBine,  of  the  New  York  Bar.    58. 

Universal  History.  Cassell's  Illustrated.    Four  Vols.    gs.  each 

Vicar  of  Wakefield  and  other  Works  by  Outek  Golosuith. 
Ilhwtrated.    3s.  6d. 

Wealth  Creation.    By  A.  Mokgkedie.n.    58. 

Westall,  W.,   Novels  by.    Popular  Editions.    Ooth,  ss.  eadu 

Ralph  Nokbreck's  Trust. 
The  Old  Factory.  Red  Ryvington. 

What  Girls  Can  Do.    By  Phyllis  Browke.    as.  6d. 

Wild  Animals  and  Birds:  their  Haunts  and  Habits.  By  Dr. 
Andrew  Wilson.    Illustrated.    7s.  6d. 

Wild  Birds,  Familiar.  First  and  Second  Series.  By  W.  Swayslanu. 
With  40  Coloured  Plates  in  each.    xas.  6d.  each. 

Wild  Flowers.  Familiar.  By  F.  E. 'Hulme,  F.L.S..  F.S.A.  Five 
Series.    Witn  40  Coloured  Plates  in  each.    X2s.  6d.  each. 

Winter  in  India,  A.    By  the  Rt  Hon.  W.  E.  Baxter,  M.P.    5*. 

Wise  Woman, 'The.    By  George  Macdonald.    as.  6d. 

Wood  Mastic :    A  Fable.    By  Richard  Jefferies.    65. 

World  of  the  Sea.  Translated  from  the  French  of  Moquin  Tamdon, 
by  the  Very  Rev.  H.  Martyn  Hart,  M.A.    Illustrated.    Ooth.    68. 

World  of  Wit  and  Humour,  The.  With  400  Illustrations.  Ooth, 
78.  6d. ;  cloth  gilt,  gilt  edges,  los.  6d. 

World  of  Wonders.     Two  Vols.    With  400  Illustrations.    78.  6d.  each. 


MAGAZINES. 

The  Quiver,  for  Sunday  Heading.    Monthly,  6d. 

CaseelVe  Family  Magazine,    Monthly,  7d. 

**Idttle  Jfolke'*  Magazine,    Monthly,  6d. 

The  Magazine  of  Art,    Monthly,  is. 

CaeeelVe  Saturday  Journal.    Weekly,  id. ;  Monthly,  6d. 

•,•  Full  /articulan  0/  CASS  ELL  A  COMPANY'S  .Monthly  Serial 
Publications,  numbering  upwards  of  50  different  Works^  will  be 
found  in  Cassell  &  Company's  COMPLETE  CATALOGUE,  sent 
Pott  free  on  application. 

Catalof^ues  of  Cassell  &  Company's  Publications,  which  may  be  had 
at  all  Booksellers',  or  will  be  sent  post  free  on  application  to  the 
publishers : — 

Cassell's  Complete  Catalogue,   containing  particulars  of  One 

Thousand  Volumes. 
Cassell's    Classified   Catalogue,   in   which   their   Works   are 

arranged  according  to  price,  from  Sixpence  to  Twenty-fiz'e  Guineas. 
Cassbll'8    Educational   Catalogue,    containing   particulars   of 

Cassell  &  Company's  Educational  Works  and  Students'  Manuals 

CASSELL  &  COMPANY,  Limited,  Ludgate  Hill,  London. 


Selections  from  Cassell  ^  Company's  Publications, 


Bible,  The  Crown  Illustrated.    With  about  x,ooo  Original  Illustrationt. 
With  References,  &c.    1,248  pages,  crown  410,  cloth,  78.  6d. 

Bible,  Casseirs  Illustrated  Family.    With  900  Illustrations.    Leather, 

gilt  edges,  £a  zos. 
Bible  Dictionary,  Cassell's.    With  nearly  600  Illustrations.    7s.  6d. 

Bible  Educator,  The.   Edited  by  the  Very  Rev.  Dean  Plumptre,  D.D., 
Wells.     With  Illustrations,  Maps,  &c.      Four  Vols.,  cloth,  6s.  each. 

Banyan's   Pilnim's    Progress  (Cassell's  Illustrated).     Demy  410* 
illustrated  throughout.    7s.  6d. 

Bunyan's  Pilgrim's  Progress.    With  Illustrations.    Cloth,  3s.  6d. 

Bunyan's  Holy  War.    With  zoo  Illustrations.     Cloth,  7s.  6d. 

Child's  Life  of  Christ,  The.     Complete  in  One  Handsome  Volume,  with 
about  200  Original  Illustrations.     Demy  410,  gilt  edges,  21s. 

Child's  Bible,  The.    With  200  Illustrations.    Demy  4to,  830  pp.     x^yd 
Thousand,    Cheap  Edition^  7s.  6d. 

Church  at  Home,  The.    A  Series  of  Short  Sermons.     By  the  Rt.  Rev. 

Rowley  Hill,  D.D.,  Bishop  of  Sodor  and  Man.    5s. 
Day-Dawn  in  Dark  Places;  or  Wanderings  and  Work  in  Bech. 

wanaland.  South  Africa.    By  the  Rev.  John  Mackenzie.    I11us> 

trated  throughout.    Cloth,  3s.  6a. 

Difficulties  of  Belief,  Some.    By  the  Rev.  T.  Teignmouth  Shorb, 
M.A.    New  and  Cheap  Edition,    as.  6d. 

Dor^  Bible.    With  230  Illustrations  by  Gustave  DoRi.    Cloth,  £a  xos. ; 
Persian  morocco,  £3  los. 

Early  Days  of  Christianity,  The.     By  the  Ven.  Archdeacon  Farrar, 
D.D..  F.R.S. 
Library  Edition.    Two  Vols.,  a4s. ;  morocco,  £a  as. 
Popular  Edition.    Complete  in  One  Volume,  cloth,  6s. ;  cloth,  gilt 
edges,  7s.  6d. ;  Persian  morocco,  los.  6d. ;  tree-calf,  15s. 

Family  Prayer-Book,  The.    Edited  by  Rev.  Canon  Garbett.  M.A., 
and  Rev.  S.  Martin.    Extra  crown  4to,  cloth,  5s. ;  morocco,  xSs. 

Geikie,  Cunningham,  D.D.,  Works  by : — 

Hours  with  the  Bible.    Six  Vols.,  6s.  each. 
Entering  on  Life.    3s.  6d. 
The  Precious  Promises,  as.  6d. 
The  English  Reformation.    5s. 
Old  Testament  Characters.    6s. 

The  Life  and  Words  of  Christ.    Two  Vols.,  cloth,  308.    Students 
Edition.    Two  Vols.,  x6s. 

Glories  of  the  Man  of  Sorrows,  The.  Sermons  preached  at  St.  James's, 

Piccadilly.    By  the  Rev.  H.  G.  Bonavia  Hunt.    as.  6d. 
Gospel  of  Grace,  The.    By  A.  Lindesie.    Cloth,  3s.  6d. 

••  Heart  Chords."    A  Series  of  Works  by  Eminent  Divines.     Bound  in 
cloth,  red  edges,  One  Shilling  each. 


My  Father. 

My  Bible. 

My  Work  for  God. 

My  Object  in  Life. 

My  Aspirations. 

My  Emotional  Lifb. 

My  Body. 


My  Soul, 

My  Growth  in  Divine  Life. 

My  Hereafter. 

My  Walk  with  God. 

My  Aids  to  the  Divine  Lifb. 

My  Sources  of  Strength. 


S^MiUms  from  CmsuU  %  ComfOMyt  Pmi. 


UU  of  Christ,  The,    By  tibs  Vet.  AicUeaooa  Tazslul,  D.Dl,  F.ILSu, 

Chaptasa-av-Ordxaary  to  the  Qocctt. 

Iix/r«T»ATU>    Eomos,  wish    a!)oas    300   Orug^aal 

Extra  CTTVB  410,  cictth,  f.x  cd^s^  21 
Lift»A»/  EojTiOJJ-    Ttro\o»4L     CSoch, 


Ef;^/';  K&rriojr.     Frre  VcJoaKS,  ca  box,  us.  6(L  the  set, 
Po^'-XAJt  Eorrroir,  is  One  VoL    Sto,  clotfc,  6b.  ;  riofh,  ^t 
7s.  6d, ;  Pcruas  morocco,  ^k.  cigns,  los.  6d.  ;  treeHcatf^  x^s. 
HmnUtft  Rtnc*  The,    B7  Wnxuuc  L.%xdci5,  D.D.     BobwI 

Icacnerette,  (ilt  cd;ses,  ia  box,  6b.  ;  Morocco,  8b.  6d. 
BCartjrrm,  Foxe's  Book  of.    With  aboox  x»  IlhistzatiaEK.    Isqienal  Svo^ 

73*  f«««»  <^^  "•- ;  c*^**!*  «3%  J52t  edges,  15B. 
M OBes  Bnd  Geology  ;  or.  The  Harmooy  of  the  Bible  witii  Scier;ce. 
Bf  Samvel  Kixxs,  Ph.D.,  F.R.A.S.    IHostiated.    Cke^  Editz^m^bm^ 

M UBic  of  the  Bible,  The.    By  J.  Stautek,  lf.A.,  Mta.  Doc    as.  Cd. 

IfMtf  And   the   Heavenly   Horixons,    The.      By    the    Countess    Ds 

GAArAkin.    IB. ;  doth,  3b. 

iftfir  Testament  Commentary  for  En|4iBh  Readers,  The.    Eci:ed 
by  th<;  Kt.  Rev,  C  J.  Ellicott,  D.D.,  Lord  Bishop  of  GJoocester 
and  Bri%trA.    In  Three  Volumes,  3is.  each. 
Vol.  I.— The  Foor  Go^>eU 

Vol.  f  I. — The  Acts,  Romans,  Corimhians,  GahtJam. 
Vol  III.— The  rematoing  Books  of  the  Nev  Testament. 
Old  Testament  Commentary  for  English  Readers,  The.     Edited 
by  the  Kieht  Rev.  C  J.  Ellicdtt,  D.D.,  Lord  Bishop  of  Gkmcester 
and  Bristol.    Comirfete  in  5  Vols.,  ais.  each. 


Vol,  I. — Genesis  to  Numbers, 
Vol,  II,  —  Deuteronomy  to 
Samuel  II, 


Vol.  in.— Kings  L  to  Esther. 

VoL  IV.--Job  to  Isaiah. 

VoL  V.  — Jeremiah  to  Malaciu. 

Patriarchs,  The,     By  the  kue  Rev.  W.  Hakha,  D.D;,  and  the  Ven. 

Arclvleacon  Nor k is,  B.D.    as.  6d. 
Protestantism,  The  History  of.     By  the  Rev.  J.  A.  Wvlie,  LL.D. 

Containing  upwards  of  600  Original  Illustratioos.    Three  Vols.,  37s. 
Quiver  Yearly  Volume,  The.     350  high-class  Illustrations.    7s.  fid. 

Revised  Version — Commentary  on  the  Revised  Version  of  the  Nemr 
Testament,    By  the  Rev.  W.  G.  Humphry,  B.D.    7s.  6d. 

Sacred  Poems,  The  Book  of.    Edited  by  the  Rev.  Canon  Baynes,  M.  A. 
With  Illustrations,     Cloth,  gilt  edges,  5s. 

8t«  George  for  England  ;  and  other  Sermons  preached  to  Children.     By 
the  Rev.  T.  I'kignmouth  Shore,  M.A.    58. 

8t*  Paul,  The  Life  and  Work  of.    By  the  Ven.  Archdeacon  Farrar, 
D.D.,  F,R.S.,  Chaplain  in  Ordinary  to  the  Queen. 

Library  Edition.    Two  Vols.,  cloth,  248. ;  morocco,  428. 
Illustratki)  Edition,  complete  in  One  Volume,  with  about  300 

Illwttrations,  £1  is.  f  morocco,  £2  as. 
Popular  Edition.   One  Volume,  8vo,  cloth,  6s. ;  cloth,  gilt  edges, 
78.  6d. ;  Persian  morocco,  los.  6d. ;  tree-calf,  158. 

Secular  Life,  The  Gospel  of  the.     Sermons  preached  at  Oxford.      By 
the  Hon.  W.  H.  Fremantle,  Canon  of  Canterbury.    58. 

Sermons    Preached   at  V^Testminster  Abbey.     By  Alfred  Barry* 

D.D.,  D.C.L.,  Primate  of  Australia.    58. 
Shall  We  Know  One  Another  ?    By  the  Rt.  Rev.  J.  C.  Ryle,  D.D., 

Bishop  of  Liverpool.     Nrw  and  Enlarged  Edition.    Cloth  limp,  is. 
Simon  Peter :  His  Life,  Times,  and  Friends.    By  E.  Hodder.    58. 
Voice  of  Time,  The.    By  John  Stroud.    Qoth  gilt,  it. 


Selections  from  Cassell  ^  Company's  Publications, 

(Biurattonal  tSttorka  atti  ^tttientjs'  ^anuala. 

Algebra,  The  Elements  of.    By  Prof.  Wallace,  M.A.,  is. 

Arithmetics,  The  Modern  School.  By  George  Ricks,  B.Sc.  Lond. 
With  Test  Cards.    {List  on  amplication,) 

Book- Keeping : — 

Book-Keepmg  for  Schools.    By  Theodore  Jones,  as. ;  cloth,  3s. 
Book-Keeping  for  the  Million.    By  T.  Jones,  as. ;  cloth,  3s. 
Books  for  Jones's  System.    Ruled  Sets  of,  as. 

Commentary,  The  New  Testament.  Edited  by  the  Lord  Bishop  of 
Gloucester  and  Bristol.    Handy  Volume  Edition. 

St.  Matthew,  38.  6d.    St.  Mark,  3s.    St.  Luke,  3s.  6d.    St.  John, 

?s.  6d.  The  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  3s.  6d.  Romans,  as.  6d.  Corinthians 
.  and  II.,  38.  Galatians,  Ephesians,  and  Philippians,  38.  Colossians, 
Thessalonians,  and  Timothy,  3s.  Titus,  Philemon,  Hebrews,  and 
James,  3s.  Peter,  Jude,  and  John,  3s.  The  Revelation,  38.  An 
Introduction  to  the  New  Testament,  3s.  6d. 

Commentary,  Old  Testament.  Edited  by  Bishop  Ellicott.  Handy 
Volume  Edition.  In  Vols,  suitable  for  School  and  general  use. 
Genesis,  38.  6d.  Exodus,  3s.  Leviticus,  3s.  Numbers,  as.  6d. 
Deuteronomy,  as.  6d. 

Copy-Books,  Cassell's  Graduated.    Eighteen  Books,    ad.  each. 

Copy-Books,  The  Modem  School.  In  Twelve  Books,  of  34  pages 
each,  price  ad.  each. 

Dra^ving  Books  for  Young  Artists.    4  Books.    6d.  each. 

Drawing  Books,  Superior.  4  Books.  Printed  in  Fac-simile  by  Litho* 
graphy,  price  5s.  each. 

Drawling  Copies,  Cassell's  Modern  School  Freehand.  First  Grade, 
IS. ;  Second  Grade,  as. 

Energy  and  Motion :  A  Text-Book  of  Elementary  Mechanics. 
By  William  Paice,  M.A.    Illustrated,    is.  6d. 

English  Literature,  A  First  Sketch  of,  from  the  Earliest  Period  to 
the  Present  Time.    By  Prof.  Henry  Morley.    7s.  6d. 

• 

Euclid,  Cassell's.    Edited  by  Prof.  Wallace,  A.M.    is. 

Euclid,  The  First  Four  Books  of.    In  paper,  6d. ;  cloth,  gd. 

French,  Cassell's  Lessons  in.  New  and  Revised  Edition,  Parts  L 
and  II.,  each  as.  6d.  ;  complete,  4s.  6d.    Key,  is.  6d. 

French-English  and  English-French  Dictionary.  Entirely  New 
and  Enlarged  Edition,     1,150  pages,  8vo,  cloth,  3s.  6d. 

Qalbraith  and  Haughton's  Scientific  Manuals.  By  the  Rev.  ProC 
Galbraith,  M.A..  and  the  Rev.  Prof.  Haughton,  M.D.,  D.C.L. 
Arithmetic,  3s.  6d.— Plane  Trigonometry,  as.  6d.— Euclid,  Books  I., 
II.,  III.,  as.  6d.— Books  IV.,  V.,  VI.  as.  6d.— Mathematical  Tables, 
38.  6d.— Mechanics,  3s.  6d.— Optics,  as.  6d.— Hydrostatics,  3s.  6d.— » 
Astronomy,  5s.— Steam  Engine,  ^s.  6d.— Algebra,  Part  I.,  cloth,  as.  6d. ; 
Complete,  78.  6d.— Tides  and  Tidal  Currents,  with  Tidal  Cards,  3s. 

German-English  and  English-German  Dictionary.    3s.  6d. 

German  Reading,  First  Lessons  in.    By  A.  Jagst.    Illustrated,    is* 

Handbook  of  New  Code  of  Regulations.    By  John  F.  Moss.    is. 

Historical  Course  for  Schools,  Cassell's.    Illustrated  throughout. 
I. — Stories  from  English  History,   is.    II. — ^The  Simple  Outline  of 
English  History,  is.  3d.    III.— The  Class  History  of  England,  as.  6d. 


Selections  from  Casstll  %  Company s  Publications, 


Latin-English  and  EnfFlish-Latin  Dictionary.  By  J.  R.  Beard, 
D.D.,  and  C.  Beard,  B.A.    Crovm  8vo,  914  pp.,  3s.  6d. 

Little  Folks'  History  of  England.  By  Isa  Craig-Knox;  •  With  30 
Illustrations,     zs.  od. 

Making^  of  the  Home,  The  :  A  Book  of  Domestic  Economy  for  Schod 
and  Home  Use.     By  Mrs.  Samuel  A.  Barnett.    is.  6d. 

Marlborou£^h  Books : — Arithmetic  Examples,  3s.  Arithmetic  Rules, 
IS.  6d.  French  Exercises,  3s.  6d.  French  Grammar,  as.  6d.  German 
Grammar,  3s.  6d. 

Music,  An  Elementary  Manual  of.    By  Henry  Leslie,    is. 

Natural  Philosophy.  By  Rev.  Prof.  Haughton,  F.R.S.  Illustrated. 
3s.  6d. 

Painting,  Guides  to.  With  Coloured  Plates  and  full  instructions  '.-^ 
Animal  Painting,  58. — China  Painting,  58.  —Figure  Painting,  7s.  6d.— 
Flower  Paintine,  3  Books,  58.  each.  —  Tree  Painting,  58.— Sepia 
Painting,  5s. — Water  Colour  Painting,  58. — Neutral  Tint,  58. 

Popular  Educator,  Cassell's.  New  and  Thoroughly  Revised  Editum, 
Illustrated  throughout.     Complete  in  Six  Vols.,  5s.  each. 

Physical  Science,  Intermediate  Text- Book  of.  By  F.  H.  Bowman, 
D.Sc   F.R.A.S.,  F.LS.     Illustrated.    38.  6d. 

Readers,  Cassell's  Readable.  Carefully  graduated,  extremely  in- 
teresting, and  illustrated  throughout.     (Zr/x/  on  application.) 

Readers,  Cassell's  Historical.  Illustrated  throughout,  printed  on 
superior  paper,  and  strongly  hound  in  cloth.    {List  on  amplication^ 

Readers,  The  Modern  Geographical,  illustrated  throughout,  and 
strongly  bound  in  cloth.     {^List  on  application.) 

Readers,  The  Modem  School.    Illustrated.     [List  on  application,) 

Reading  and  Spelling  Book,  Cassell's  Illustrated,    is. 

Right  Lines  ;   or.  Form  and  Colour.    With  Illustrations,    is. 
School  Manager's  Manual.    By  F.  C.  Mills,  M.A.    is. 
Shakspere's  Plays  for  School  Use.    5  Books.     Illustrated,  6d.  each. 

Shakspere  Reading  Book,  The.  By  H.  Courthope  Bowen,  M.A. 
Illustrated.     3s.  6d.    Also  issued  in  Three  Books,  is.  each. 

Spelling,  A  Complete  Manual  of.    By  J.  D.  Morell,  LL.D.    is. 

Technical  Manuals,  Cassell's.     Illustrated  throughout  :— 

Handrailing  and  Staircasing,  38.  6d. — Bricklayers,  Drawing  for,  3s.— 
Building  Construction,  2S.— Cabinet-Makers,  Drawing  for,  3s. — Car* 
penters  and  Joiners,  Drawing  for,  3s.  6d. — Gothic  Stonework,-  38. 
— Linear  Drawing  and  Practical  Geometry,  as. — Linear  Drawing  and 
Projection.  The  Two  Vols,  in  One,  3s.  6d. — Machinists  and  Engineers. 
Drawing  for,  4s.  6d. — Metal-Plate  Workers,  Drawing  for,  3s. — Modu 
Drawing,  38. — Orthographical  and  Isometrical  Projection,  as. — Practical 
Perspective,  38. — Stonemasons,  Drawing  for,  3s. — Applied  Mechanics, 
by  Prof.  R.  S.  Ball,  LLD.,  as. — Systematic  Drawing  and  Shading, 
by  Charles  Ryan,  as. 

Technical  Educator,  Cassell's.  Four  Vols.,  6s.  each.  Popular 
Edition,  in  Four  Vols.,  5s.  each. 

Technology,  Manuals  of.  Edited  by  Prof.  Ayrton,  F.R.S.'  and 
Richard  Wormell,  D.Sc.,  M.A.  Illustrated  throughout : — 
The  IX'eing  of  Textile  Fabrics,  by  Prof.  Hummel,  5s. — ^Watch  and 
Clock  Making,  by  D.  Glasgow,  4s.  6d.— Steel  and  Iron,  by  W.  H. 
Greenwood,  F.C.S.,  Assoc.  M.I.C.E.,  &c,  5s. — Spinning  Woollen  and 
Worsted,  by  W.  S.  Bright  McLaren,  4s.  6d- — Design  in  Textile 
Fabrics,  by  T.  R.  Ashenhurst,  4s.  6d. — Practical  Mechanics,  by  Prof. 
Perry,  M.JB.,  3s.  6d.— Cutting  Tools  Worked  by  Hand  and  Machine, 
by  I^of.  Smith,  3s.  6d. 

OfJier  Volumes  in  preparation,  A  Prospectus  sent  post  free  on  application. 


sections  from  Cassell  ^  Company's  Publications. 


gooka  for  ^ming  Ipeople, 

••Little    Folks"    Half-Ycarly    Volume.       With    200    Illustrations, 

38.  6d. ;  or  cloth  gilt,  5s. 
Bo- Peep.    A  Book  for  the  Little  Ones.    With  Original  Stories  and  Verses, 

Illustrated  throughout.    Boards,  as.  6d.  ;  cloth  gilt,  3s.  6d. 
The  World's  Lumber  Room.    By  Selina  Gave.    Illustrated.   3s.  6d. 

The  "Proverbs"  Series.  Consbting  of  a  New  and  Orig^l  Series  of 
Stories  by  Populkr  Authors,  founded  on  and  illustrating  well-known 
Proverbs.  With  Four  Illustrations  in  each  Book,  printed  on  a  tint. 
Crown  8vo,  160  pages,  cloth,  is.  6d.  each. 

Fritters  ;  or,  "  It's  a  Long  Lane 
THAT  has  no  Turning."  By 
Sarah  Pitt. 


Trixy  ;  or,  "  Those  who  Live  in 
Glass  Houses  shouldn't 
THROW  Stones."  By  Maggie 
Symington. 

The  Two  Hardcastles;  or,  "A 
Friend  in  Need  is  a  Friend 
Indeed."  By  Madeline  Bonavia 
Hunt. 


Major  Monk's  Motto;   or, 

"Look  Before  you  Leap."  By 

the  Rev.  F.  Langbridge. 
Tim  Thomson's  Trial  ;  or,  "All 

is  not  Gold  that  Glitters." 

By  George  Weatherly. 
Ursula's  Stumbling-Block  ;  or, 

"  Pride  comes  before  a  Fall." 

By  Julia  Goddard. 
Ruth's    Life- Work  ;    or,    "  No 

Pains,    no    Gains." 


^,    «v^    v^«.«o.        By    the 
Rev.  Joseph  Johnson. 

The  *' Cross  and  Crown"  Series.  Consisting  of  Stories  founded  on 
incidents  which  occurred  during  Religious  Persecutions  of  Past 
Days.  With  Four  Illustrations  in  each  Book,  printed  on  a  tint  Crown 
8vo,  256  pages,  as.  6d.  each. 


By  Fire  and  Sword  :  a  Story  of 

THE  Huguenots.    By  Thomas 

Archer. 
Adam  Hepburn's  Vow:  a  Tale 

OF  Kirk  and  Covenant.    By 

Annie  S.  Swan. 


No.  XIII. ;  OR,  The  Story  of  thb 
Lost  Vestal.  A  Tale  of  Early 
Christian  Days.  By  Emma 
Marshall. 


The    World's    Workers.     A  Series  of  New  and  Original   Volumes. 
With  Portraits  printed  on  a  tint  as  Frontispiece,    is.  each. 


Charles  Dickens.  By  his  Eldest 
Daughter. 

Sir  Titus  Salt  and  George 
Moore.    By  J.  Burnley. 

Florence  Nightingale,  Cather- 
ine Marsh,  Frances  Ridley 
Havergal,  Mrs.  Ranyard 
("L.N.R.").  By  Lizzie  Aid- 
ridge. 

Dr.  Guthrie,  Father  Mathew, 
Elihu  Burritt,  George  Live- 
SEY.    By  the  Rev.  J.  W.  Kirton. 

Sir  Henry  Havelock  and  Colin 
Campbell,  Lord  Clyde.  By 
E.  C.  Phillips. 


Abraham    Lincoln.      By   Ernest 

Foster. 
David  Livingstone.     By  Robert 

Smiles. 
George    Miller    and    Andrew 

Reed.     By  E.  R.  Pitman. 
Richard  Cobden.     By  R.  Gowing. 

Benjamin  Franklin.     By  E.  M. 

Tomkinson. 
Handel.    By  Eliza  Clarke. 

Turner,    the   Artist.      By   the 
Rev.  S.  A.  Swaine. 

George  AND  Robert  Stephenson. 
By  C.  L.  Mat^aux. 


The  "  Chimes  "  Series.     Each  containing  64  pages,  with  Illustrations 
on  every  page,  and  handsomely  bound  in  cloth,  is. 


Bible    Chimes.      Contains   Bible 

Verses  for  Every  Day   in    the 

Month. 
Daily  Chimes.     Verses  from  the 

Poets   for   Every    Day   in   the 

Month. 


Holy  Chimes.    Verses  for  Every 

Sunday  in  the  Year. 
Old  World  Chimes.    Verses  from 

old  writers  for  Ever>*  Day  in  the 

Month. 


Selections  from  Cassell  %  Companjfs  Publications. 


New  Books  for  Bovt.    With  Original  Illustradons,  produced  in  a  tint. 
Ooth  gilt,  58.  each. 


**  Follow  my  Leader  ;  *'  or,  the 

KoYS     OF     Templeton.    ■  By 

Talbot  Baines  Reed. 
For    Fortune    and   Glory:    a 

Story  of  the  Soudan  War. 

By  Lewis  Hough. 


The  Champion  of  Odin,  or. 
Viking  Life  in  the  Days  op 
Old.     By  J.  Fred.  Hodgetts. 

Bound  by  a  Spell  ;  or  the 
Hunted  Witch  of  the  Forest. 
By  the  Hon.  Mrs.  Greene. 


Price  38.  6d.  each. 

Om  Board  the  "  Esmeralda  :"  I  In  Quest  of  Gpld  ;  or,  Under 
OK,  Martin  Leigh's  Log.  By  I  the  Whanga  Falls.  By 
John  C.  Hutcheson.  |         Alfred  St.  Johnston. 

For  Queen  and  King  ;  or,  the  Loyal  'Prentice.    By  Henry  Frith. 

The  '*  Boy  Pioneer"  Scries.    By  Edward  S.  Ellis.    With  Four  Full- 
page  Illustrations  in  each  Book.    Crown  8vo,  cloth,  as.  6d.  each. 

Ned  in  the  Woods.  A  Tale  of  I  Ned  on  the  Riyer.  A  Tale  of 
Early  Days  in  the  West.  |         Indian  River  Warfare. 

Ned  in  the  Block  House.    A  Stcxy  of  Pioneer  Life  in  Kentucky. 

The  "  Log  Cabin  **  Series.    By  Edward  S.  Ellis.    With  Four  Full- 
page  Illustrations  in  each.    Crown  8vo,  cloth,  2s.  6d.  each. 

The  Lost  Trail.  I  Camp-Fire  and  Wigwam. 

Sixpenny    Story    Books.     All  Illustrated,  aud  containing  Interesting 
Stories  by  well-known  Writers. 


Little  Content. 

The  Smuggler's  Cave. 

Little  Lizzie. 

Little  Bird. 

The  Boot  on  the  Wrong  Foot. 

Luke  Barnicott. 

Little  Pickles. 

The  Boat  Club.   By  Oliver  Optic 


Helpful  Nellie;  and  other 

Stories. 
The  Elchester  College  Boys. 
My  First  Cruise. 
Lottie's  White  Frock. 
Only  Just  Once. 
The  Little  Peacemaker. 
The  Delft  Jug.    By  Silverpen. 


The  "Baby's  Albuni"  Series.    Four  Books,  each  containing  about 
50  Illustrations.    Price  6d.  each ;  or  cloth  gilt,  is.  each. 

Baby's  Album.  I  Fairy's  Album. 

Dolly's  Album.  |  Pussy's  Album. 

Illustrated  Books  for  the  Little  Ones.    Containing  interesting  Stories. 
All  Illustrated,    is.  each. 


Indoors  and  Out. 
Some  Farm  Friends. 
Those  Golden  Sands. 
Little   Mothers  and  their 
Children. 

Shilling  Story  Books.    All  Illustrated, 

Thorns  and  Tangles. 

The  Cuckoo  in  the  Robin's  Nest. 

John's  Mistake. 

Pearl's  Fairy  Flower. 

The   History  of    Five   Littlb 

Pitchers. 
Diamonds  in  the  Sand. 
Surly  Bob. 
The  Giant's  Cradle. 


Our  Pretty  Pets. 
Our  Schoolday  Hours. 
Creatures  Tame. 
Creatures  Wild. 

and  containing  Interesting  Stories. 
Shag  and  Doll. 
Aunt  Lucia's  Locket. 
The  Magic  Mirror. 
The  Cost  of  Revenge. 
Clever  Frank. 
Among  the  Redskins. 
The  Ferryman  of  Brill. 
Harry  Maxwell. 
A  Banished  Monarch. 


Selections  from  Cassell  %  Company* s  Publications, 


••  Little  Polks  "  Painting  Books, 
for  Water-Colour  Painung.    is. 

Fruits      and      Blossoms      for 
"Little  Folks"  to  Paint. 

The   "Little   Folks"  Proverb 
Painting  Book. 

The   "Little    Folks"    Illumi- 
nating Book. 


With  Text,  and  Outline  IIlustratioQt 
each. 

Pictures  to  Paint. 
"Little  Folks"  Painting  Book. 
"Little  Folks"  Nature  Paint- 
ing Book. 
Another  "  Little  Folks"  Paint* 
ING  Book. 


Eif^hteenpenny  Story  Books.    All 

Three  Wee  Ulster  Lassies.  j 

Little  Queen  Mab.  i 

Up  the  Ladder.  I 
Dick's  Hero  ;  and  other  Stories* 
The  Chip  Boy. 

Raggles,  Bacgles,  and  the  Em-  | 

PBROR. 

Roses  from  Thorns. 
Faith's  Father. 


Illustrated  throughout. 

By  Land  and  Sea. 

The  Young  Berringtons. 

Jeff  and  Leff. 

Tom  Morris's  Error. 

Worth  more  than  Gold. 

"  Through     Flood  —  Through 

Fire;"  and  other  Stories. 
The    Girl    with    the    Golden 

Locks. 
Stories  of  the  Olden  Time. 


The  **Cosy  Corner"  Series.     Story  Books  for  Children.     Each  coo* 
taining  nearly  One  Hundred  Pictures,    is.  6d.  each. 


See-Saw  Stories. 

Little  Chimes  for  All  Times. 

Web  Willie  Winkie. 

Bright  Sundays. 

Pet's   Posy    of    Pictures    and 

Stories. 
Dot's  Story  Book. 


Story  Flowers  for  Rainy  Hours. 
Little  Talks  with  Little  People 
Bright  Rays  for  Dull  Days. 
Chats  for  Small  Chatterers. 
Pictures  for  Happy  Hours. 
Ups  and  Downs  of  a  Don  key's 
Life. 


The  "World  in  Pictures."     Illustrated  throughout,    as.  6d.  each. 


A  Ramble  Round  France. 

All  the  Russias. 

Chats  about  Germany. 

The    Land    of    the    Pyramids 

(EiGYPT). 

Peeps  into  China. 

Two-Shilling  Story  Books.    All 

Stories  of  the  Tower. 
Mr.  Burke's  Nieces. 
May  Cunningham's  Trial. 
The  Top  of  the  Ladder  :  How 

TO  Reach  it. 
Little  Flotsam. 
Madge  and  her  Friends. 
The  Children  of  the  Court. 
A  Moonbeam  Tangle. 
Maid  Marjory. 

Half-Crown  Story  Books. 
Margaret's  Enemy. 
Pen's  Perplexities. 
Notable  Shipwrecks. 
Golden  Days. 

Wonders  of  Common  'Things. 
Little  Empress  Joan. 
Truth  will  Out. 


The       Eastern       Wonderland 

(Japan). 
Glimpses  of  South  America. 
Round  Africa. 

The  Land  of  Temples  (India). 
The  Isles  of  the  Pacific 

Illustrated. 

The  Four  Cats  of  the  Tipper* 

TONS. 

Marion's  Two  Homes. 
Little  Folks'  Sunday  Book. 

Two   FOURPENNY  BiTS. 

Poor  Nelly. 

Tom  Heriot. 

Through  Peril  to  Fortune. 

Aunt  Tabitha's  Waifs. 

In  Mischief  Again. 


Soldier    and    Patriot   (George 

Washington). 
Pictures  of  School  Life  and 

Boyhood. 
The  Young  Man  in  the  Battle 

OF    Life.      By   the    Rev   Dr. 

Landels. 
The  True   Glory    of   Woman. 

By  the  Rev.  Dr.  Landels. 


SeUcHoM*  from  Cassell  f  Company's  PuhlicaHoiu. 


LIbnsy  of  Wonders.    Illustrated  Gift-books  for  Boys.    as.  6d.  each. 


Wonderful  Adventures 
Wonders  op  Animal  Instinct. 
Wonders  of  Architecture. 
Wonders  of  Acoustics. 


Wonders  of  Water. 
Wonderful  Escapes. 
Bodily  Strength  and  Skill. 
Wonderful  Balloon  Ascents. 


Gift  Books  for  Children.    With  Coloured  Illustrations,    as.  6d.  each. 


Thb  Story  of  Robin  Hood. 
Off  to  Sea. 
Sandford  and  Merton. 


True  Robinson  Crusoes. 
Reynard  the  Fox. 
The  Pilgrim's  Progress. 


Three  and  Sixpenny  Library  of  Standard  Tales,  &c.     All  Illus- 
trated and  bound  in  cloth  gilt     Crown  Svo.    3s.  6d.  each. 


Jane  Austen  and  her  Works. 

Better  than  Good. 

Heroines  of  the  Mission  Field. 

Mission  Life  in  Greece  and 
Palestine. 

Thb  Dingy  House  at  Kensing- 
ton. 

At  the  South  Pole. 

The  Story  of  Captain  Cook. 

The  Romance  op  Trade. 

T^e  Three  Homes. 

My  Guardian. 


School  Girls. 

Deepdals  Vicarage. 

In  Duty  Bound. 

The  Half  Sisters. 

Peggy  Oglivie's  Inheritancb. 

The  Family  Honour. 

Esther  West. 

Working  to  Win. 


Krilof    and    his    Fables.      By 

W.  R  S.  Ralston,  M.A. 
Fairy  Tales.    By  Prof.  Morley. 

The    Home    Chat    Series.     All    Illustrated   throughout      Fcap.   410. 

Boards,  3s.  6d.  each.     Cloth,  g^lt  edges,  5s.  each. 
Half- Hours   with    Early   Ex-       Sunday  Chats  with  Our  Young 


PLORERS. 

Stories  about  Animals. 
Stories  about  Birds. 
Paws  and  Claws. 
Home  Chat. 

Books  for  the  Little  Ones. 

The  Little  Doings  of  some 
Little  Folks.  By  Chatty 
Cheerful     Illustrated.    5s. 

The  Sunday  Scrap  Book.  With 
One  Thousand  Scripture  Pic- 
tures. Boards,  5s. ;  cloth,  7s.  6d. 

Daisy  Dimple's  Scrap  Book. 
Containing  about  x,ooo  Pictures. 
Boards,  5s. ;  cloth  gilt,  7s.  6d. 

Leslie's  Songs  for  Little 
Folks.    Illustrated,    is.  6d. 

Books  for  Boys. 

King  Solomon's  Mines.  By 
H.  Rider  Haggard.    5s. 

The  Sea  Fathers.  By  Clements 
Markham.    Illustrated,    as.  6d. 

Treasure  Island.  By  R.  L. 
Stevenson.  With  Full-page 
Illustrations.    5s. 

Half-Hours  with  Early  Ex- 
plorers. By  T.  Frost.  Illus- 
trated.   Cloth  gilt,  5S. 


Folks. 

Peeps  Abroad  for  Folks  at 
Home. 

Around  and  About  Old  Eng- 
land. 

Little    Folks'  Picture  Album 

With  168  Large  Pictures.    5s. 
Little  Folks'  Picture  Gallery. 

With  150  Illustrations.    5s. 
The   Old    Fairy  Tales.     With 

Original  Illustrations.     Boards, 

IS. ;  cloth,  IS.  <5d. 
My    Diary.      With    12    Coloured 

Plates  and  ^6  Woodcuts,    is . 
Three  Wise  Old  Couples.    With 

x6  Coloured  Plates.    5s. 

Modern  Explorers.  By  Thomas 
Frost.     Illustrated.    5s. 

Cruise  in  Chinese  Waters.  By 
Capt.  Lindley.    Illustrated,    ss. 

Wild  Adventures  in  Wild 
Places.  By  Dr.  Gordon  Su- 
bles,  M.D.,  R.N.  Illustrated.  5s. 

Jungle,  Peak,  and  Plain.  By 
Dr.  Gordon  Stables,  R.N.  Illus» 
trated.    5s. 


CASSELL  ^  COMPANY,  Limited,  London,  PaHs,  New  York 

and  Melbourne, 


